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ARTICLE    I . 

The  Proper    CiiA.RA.CTEn  ami   Functions  qf    American 
Literature. 

By  Bcv.  Leonard  Bacon,  Pastor  of  the  Firsi  Church,  New-Haven,  Conn. 


on 


The  subject  proposed  for  this  article  may  seem  at  first  like 
jud  of  the  common-places  of  magazine  essays  and  anniver- 
sary orations.  Yet  I  am  persuaded  that  the  views  which 
Tiave  suggested  themselves  to  me  in  thinking  of  this  theme. 
if  not  new,  are  at  least  worthy  of  a  renewed  consideration. 

Ever  since  I  can  remember,  American  literature  has  been 
inquired  after,  and  inquired  about,  in  all  quarters.  It  has 
been  debated  whether  there  is  any  such  thing,  and  if  so,* 
What  are  its  merits — whether  any  such  thing  is  likely  to  be. 
and  if  so,  what  it  will  be.  The  first  of  these  questions  is 
a  question  not  of  fact,  nor  even  of  speculation,  but  only  of 
words.  We  have  no  national  epic,  no  body  of  national 
dramatic  poetry  ;  and  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  surely,  v.e 
have  no  American  literature.  But  we  have  books  of  Ameri- 
can production,  and  these  books  have  readers,  and  the 
number  of  such  books  and  their  readers  is  continually 
increasing ;  and  in  this  sense  there  can  be  no  dispute  that 
American  literature  has  already  begun  to  exist.  Thus  far, 
however,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  books  writ'en  in  this 
country,  with  some  few  distinguished  exceptions,  should  be 
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considered  rather  as  American  contributions  to  the  common 
literature  of  the  English  language,  than  as  constituting  even 
the  germ  of  such  a  body  of  letters  as  shall  reflect  the  national 
spirit  and  re-art  for  salutary  ends  upon  the  national  mind. 

I  have  announced  then,  without  intending  it,  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  the  proper  character  and  functions  of  American 
literature.  In  all  its  forms  of  history,  philosophy,  poetry, 
eloquence,  its  peculiar  character  must  be  thai  it  breathes  and 
manifests  the  national  spirit ;  and  its  one  great  function  must 
be  to  re-act  for  salutary  cmh,  upon  the  national  mind  from 
which  it  emanates.  It  must  be  essentially  shaped  and  in- 
formed by  the  peculiar  spirit  ol  the  American  people,  or  it 
will  always  be  a  failure,  a  faint  and  cheap  imitation  of 
foreign  models.  However  voluminous,  however  elaborate 
or  elegant,  may  be  the  literature  produced  by  writers  born 
upon  our  soil,  if  it  be  not  American  in  its  tone  and  spirit,  in 
the  cast  of  its  ideas  and  sentiments,  it  will  always  be  to  the 
American  people  as  essentially  foreign  as  translations  from 
the  French  or  German  are  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 
Being  thus  deficient  in  the  life  and  power  of  an  original 
literature  sprung  from  the  soil,  and  intertwined  with  all  the 
associations  and  habits  of  the  people,  it  can  have  no  sway 
over  the  heart  of  the  people  ;  it  will  have  no  aim  ;  it  will 
perform  no  part  in  history.  And  on  the  other  hand,  when- 
over  literature  in  this  country  becomes  conscious  of  the 
dignity  of  its  function,  and  grapples  in  earnest  with  the 
national  mind  to  lead  it,  to  elevate  it,  to  control  it  for  worthy 
ends,  it  will  immediately  and  without  an  effort,  adapt  itself 
to  the  people  ;  it  will  reflect  of  course,  I  do  not  say  the 
opinions, but  the  intellectual  habits,  the  sentiments,  the  pecul- 
iar character  of  those  to  whom  it  addresses  itself. 

This  view  let  us  attempt  to  develop.  What  is,  and  is  to 
be,  the  peculiar  national  character  with  which  American 
literature  must  harmonize,  and  upon  which  it  ought  to  act, 
purifying  and  elevating  the  national  mind? 

The  character  of  a  people,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  other 
than  geographical  causes,  such  as  climate,  soil,  sea-coast, 
rivers,  mountains,  and  extent  of  territory, — is  determined 
mostly  by  its  origin,  its  history,  its  political  organization,  and 
its  religious  doctrines  and  institutions.  These  various  influ- 
ences are  not  only  blended  in  the  result,  but  are  continually 
acting  upon  each  other.  The  origin  of  a  people,  the  blood 
of  which  it  springs,  affects  all  its  history,  more  surely  and 
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nmrc  powerfully  than  parentage  affects  the  destiny  of  the 
individual.     The  history  of  a  people  determines  its  political 
organization,  and  its  political  organization  in  turn  modifies  the 
chances  and  changes  of  its  history.     Religion  too  exerts  its 
strongest  and  steadiest  influence  upon  a  people,  when  it  is 
blended   with  their    historical    recollections,   when  it    ha-; 
brought  their  laws  and  all   tin-  order  of  their  <i\  il   state  into 
harmony  with  itself;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  chara< 
of  a  people,  as  determined  by  political  ami  historical  influ- 
ences, has  lunch  to  do  in  moulding  the  ("fins  of  religious 
doctrine  and  directing   the   Bpiril    of  religious   institul 
\[\\  one  lit'  tin  se  <  aua  9,  tin  o,  i  omplctely  understood,  will 
indicate  with  more  or  less  exactness,    what  must  bi 
peculiarities  of  the  national  character,  and  what  ought  to  be 
the  genius  of  the  national  literature. 

For  our  present  purpose,  then,  it  may  1>  •  sufficient  fo  kc<  p 
in  mind  the  peculiar  structure  "I  Bociety  and  of  government 
in  this  country,  and  to  ask  what  sort  of  a  literature,  I 
the   national  spirit,  and   elevating  the  national   charai 
ought  to  grow  up  in  a  country  thus  organized  ' 

In  pursuing  this  inquiry,  my  first  position  in,  that  there  will 
be  no  place  in  American  literature  (or  certain  sentiments, 
eithei  entirely  factitious  or  unnatural  in  thru-  development, 
which,  originating  in  the  feudal  structure  of  society,  ha\  e  had 
great  influence  upon  the  literature  of  .Europe. 

Take,  for  example,  the  scntiim  nl  of  loyalty.  We  in  this 
country  know  not  what  it  is;  we  can  Hardly  conceive  of  it 
but  by  a  strong  effort  of  imagination.  Yet  it  isasentiment 
so  familiar  to  most  Englishmen,  thai  the  absence  of  it  from 
our  common  character  as  a  people,  puzzles  and  perpl 
many  an  English  traveller  more  than  any  thing  else.  Loyalty 
is  a  strictly  feudal  sentiment,  the  feeling  of  attachment  to  a 
feudal  superior  a  feeling  like  that  with  which  a  Highlander 
looks  on  the  hereditary  chiefbrr.  of  his  c'an — the  feeling 
with  which  a  faithful  vassal  followed  \\\>  superior  to  war, 
without  evei  a  thought  about  the  reason  of  the  quarrel  in 
which  his  all  was  perilled— the  feeling  with  which  a  hearty 
Englishman  naturally  regards  his  lawful  sovereign.  The 
feeling  is  indeed  continually  decaying  in  most  countries  of 
Europe,  but  it  is  still  vigorous  under  every  old  and  stable 
government,  and  it  is  not  extinct  even  where  revolution, 
like  a  deluge,  has  swept  away  the  ancient  landmarks.  In 
the  old  world, it  outlives  the  feudalism  in  which  it  originated, 
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and  lingers — "the  melancholy  ghost  of  dead  renown" — 
haunting  with  its  shadowy  presence  the  ivied  castles  and 
decaying  tombs  of  the  system  to  which  it  once  gave  life 
and  beauty.  But  in  this  new  world,  it  has  never  been 
naiuralized.  What  do  we  know  of  the  sentiment  with 
which  the  whole  Prussian  people  rose  at  the  long  expected 
opportunity,  and  rushed  upon  the  French  in  grief  and  rage, 
to  avenge,  not  so  much  their  own  wrongs,  as  the  wrongs 
which  Napoleon  had  inflicted  upon  their  king,  reducing  him 
to  vassalage,  and  the  insults  which  he  had  heaped  upon  their 
queen — wrongs  and  insults  which  had  sent  her  broken 
hearted  to  the  grave.  Not  long  before  the  death  of  that 
high-minded  but  unhappy  queen,  when  the  clouds  hung 
darkest  around  the  royal  house  of  Hohenzollern,  she  said, 
"Posterity  will  not  set  down  my  name  among  those  of  cele- 
brated women,  but  whoever  knows  the  calamities  of  these 
times,  will  say  of  me,  she  suffered  much,  and  she  suffered 
with  constancy  :  may  he  be  able  to  add,  she  gave  birth  to 
children  who  deserved  belter  days,  who  struggled  to  bring 
them  round,  and  at  length  succeeded."  We  can  feel  the 
eloquence  of  this,  because  every  word  of  it  comes  from  a 
suffering  human  heart,  and  strikes  upon  our  human  sym- 
pathies, but  what  do  we  know  of  the  tin-ill  with  which  the 
recital  of  these  words,  at  the  time,  went  through  every  loyal 
Prussian  heart  ?  What  do  we  know  of  the  peculiar  tone  of 
sentiment  with  which  that  whole  people,  arming  at  last  tor 
the  avenging  conflict,  made  the  name  of  their  dead  queen — 
Louisa  — their  war-cry,— or  of  the  grief,  which,  when  their 
valor  had  restored  their  widowed  king  to  his  due  rank  and 
independence  as  a  sovereign,  saddened  their  triumph  with 
the  thought,  "She  has  not  lived  to  see  it." 

This  sentiment  of  loyalty,  in  its  various  forma  and  relation", 
controls  to  a  great  extent  the  manners  of  Europe,  and  is 
every  where  in  that  old  world  one  of  the  constituent  elements 
of  national  character.  It  is  therefore,  in  this  connection, 
worth  looking  at  a  little  more  distinctly.  Loyally  towards 
a  sovereign  is  not  simply  the  feeling  of  respect  towards  a 
chief  magistrate,  whose  person  represents  for  the  time  being 
the  law  and  the  state.  Woe  to  our  commonwealths  when 
that  feeling  shall  be  unknown  among  us.  The  English  shout, 
or  song,  "  God  save  the  King!"  is  uttered  in  a  different  note 
from  the  huzzas  with  which  the  butt-enders  of  the  New 
York  democracy  greet  their  favorite  president.     Respect 
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for   a   chief  magistrate  must  be   combined   with    another 
:nt,  befrir  ■  it  b  icomes  loyalty.     You  must  feel  that  the 
rnething  more  than  a  magistrate     that 
he  .-  that  you  belong  to  him  as  his  subject, 

so  that  he  has  a  property  in  you — that  lie  is  yoUr  protector 
and  lord,  the  fountain  of  power,  justice,  and  honor,  -  and 
t!i   n  you  know   what  loyally  i<.  towards  a  sovereign.      I  >  •   - 

any  body  in  England,  save  perhaps  some  speculative  demo- 

.  ever  think  of  the  young  lady  in  Buckingham  palace  as 

simply  a  female  chief  magistrate  '     Or  does  the  true  English- 

h  r  rather  as  bisroyal  mistress,  and  as  having 

a  p  irsonal  right  in  him   which  she  has  inherited,  and  which 

d<  -i  cud  hkc  any  other  property  to  her  heirs  .'  In  some- 
thing of  the  same  spirit,  do  the  peasantry  on  a  great  estate 
lookup  to  their  immediate  superior.  He  is  the  proprietor 
of  the  soil  which  they  cultivate;  he  i-.  or  ought  to  be,  their 
hereditary  guardian  and  patron  ;  rfiey  arc  net  his  slaves 
indeed,  but  the)  arc  in  one  sense  a  par!  of  his  property ;  all 
the  fruit  of  their  toil,  beyond  a  in'  agre  Bupply  <»1"  comforts 
for  tie  mselvesjs  h  s;  if  he  is  benevolent  and  conscientiously 
Ix  nt  on  the  improvement  of  their  condition,  they  are  happy; 
if  he  cares  not  for  them,  they  oan  do  little  for  themselves. 
So  much  of  the  feudal   system  remains,  that  the  reeling  of 

ndence  and  inferiority  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  superi- 
ority and  power  on  the  other,  ruin  through  society.  That 
radical  element  of  the  feudal  system,  the  principle  of  the 
lower  made  for  the  higher,  the  many  for  the  one,  the  culti- 
vators of  the  soil  for  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  the  peasantry 
for  the  aristocracy,  the  people  for  the  sovereign,— is  not  yet 
extinct  even  in  legislation.  Par  less  is  it  extinct  in  respect 
to  its  influence  on  manners  and  national  character.  Feudal- 
ism, in  its  various  modifications]  is  the  grand  element  in  the 
history  of  every  European  people  ;  and  therefore  its  influ- 

cannot  but  be  for  ages  to  come  one  of  the  grand 
elements  in  the  character  of  every  European  people.  The 
constitution  of  society,  even  in  the  freest  countries  there,  is 
still  feudalism  at  the  foundation.  The  feudalism  is  reformed 
indeed,  remodeled,  broken  up  and  reconstructed  with  large 
additions  of  new  materials ;  securities  arc  provided  for  hu- 
man rights  ;  guards  are  erected  against  the  abuse  of  power; 
the  gitat  principle  has  been  forced  in,  that  though  the  many 
are  made  for  the  one,  the  one  on  the  other  hand  is  made  for 
the  many,  and  owes  them  duties  as  sacred  as  the  duties 

1* 
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which  they  owe  to  him  ;  but  with  all  these  reforms,  and  with 
all  this  infusion  of  liberty  and  justice,  the  peculiar  senti- 
ments which  the  old  system  engendered,  remain  ;  and  among 
them  the  most  obvious,  and  to  us  the  most  unknown,  is  the 
sentiment  of  loyalty  to  the  sovereign,  with  its  kindred  senti- 
ment of  loyally  to  rank. 

Another  sentiment  which  has  great  influence  on  national 
character  in  all  the  countries  of  European  Christendom,  is 
the  pride  of  birth.  This,  in  its  rudiment,  is  a  natural  senti- 
ment ;  and  as  such  it  must  have  some  place  and  influence 
under  every  structure  of  society.  We  are  not  ignorant  of 
the  manifestations  of  this  natural  sentiment.  Every  man 
who  had  an  honest  father  and  a  virtuous  mother,  feels  the 
impulse  of  this  sentiment,  and  knows  why  it  was  implanted 
in  his  nature.  Every  man  who  respects  his  own  name 
because  his  father  bore  it  before  him — every  man  who  feels 
himself  quickened  in  the  path  of  honor  or  of  virtue  by  the 
necessity  of  not  dishonoring  the  blood  of  which  he  was 
begotten — every  man  who  feels  that  the  reputation  of  his 
father  is  involved  in  his  own,  and  that  the  dear  memory  of 
his  mother  is  to  be  honored  by  his  virtues  and  achievements, 
or  disgraced  by  his  meanness,  is  conscious  of  that  natural 
sentiment  which  in  other  circumstances  is  exaggerated  into 
pride  of  birth. 

Hereditary  distinctions  and  honors,  then,  are  not  to  be 
dencuneed  as  intrinsically  absurd,  or  contrary  to  the  common 
sense  of  human  nature.  It  is  natural  to  think  the  better  of 
a  man  for  being  the  worthy  son  of  an  illustrious  sire.  The 
renown  of  ancestors  is  and  ought  ever  to  be  a  part  of  the 
possessions  of  their  children.  The  question  whether  the 
principle  of  hereditary  distinctions  shall  be  incorporated  with 
the  political  institutions  of  a  people,  or  whether  the  sentiment 
of  respect  for  parentage  shall  be  left  to  work  simply  by  its 
own  power,  as  one  of  the  elements  of  human  nature,  is  a 
question  to  he  determined  more  by  experience  than  by  any 
abstract  reasoning.  The  only  inquiries  ought  to  be,  What 
does  experience  teach  ?  Where  the  principle  of  hereditary 
rank  is  established,  what  is  its  effect  on  national  character 
and  the  general  welfare  1  How  does  it  bear  upon  the  grand 
resalt  -the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number? 
Does  it  operate  most  effectually  to  excite  effort  and  stimulate 
virtuous  aspirations,  or  more  to  repress  exertion  and  to  pro- 
duce stagnation  in  all  classes  ?     In  our  country,  guided  as  we 
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think  by  the  lonor  experience  of  mankind,  we  have  rejected 
from  our  political  structure  all  hereditary  honors,  all  distinc- 
tions founded  upon  parentage.  The  children  of  the  pauper 
and  the  felon  stand,  before  the  law.  upon  the  same  platform 
of  equality  with  the  children  of  the  most  iilusti -Ions  bene- 
factor of  his  country  or  of  his  race.  No  man  is  punished 
for  his  father's  misdoings  ;  n<>  man  is  rewarded  with  public 
honors  for  his  father's  achievements.  This,  I  doubt  not,  is 
as  wise,  considered  in  reference  to  its  political  bearings,  as  it 
is  right  in  morals.  With  us,  the  advantages  t<>  be  derived 
from  the  most  illustriou:  parentage,  are  simply  those  which 
the  law  ofnatun  ithouiany  factitious  enlargement. 

How  contrary  to  this  was  the  structure  <>f  feudal  society. 
Under  that  system,  every  thing  was  hereditary.  Every 
man's  station  in  socket)  was  determined  by  his  birth;  and 
exceptions  were  made,  only  as  the  strata  were  disturbed 
by  frequent  violence.     Jl     who  was  horn  a  noble,  was  held 

to  he  made  of  finer  clay,  tempered   \\i;h  a  m etheria] 

spirit,  than  he  who  was  horn  a  peasant.  The  influence  of 
this  old  habit  of  thought  remains  in  ail  the  countries  where 
feudalism  on'  I.     The  system   in  which  such  a  habit 

of  thought  originated,  is  every  where  pas  ing  away, if. not 
already  destroyed  ;  but  its  influence  in  this  respect  still  lives. 
In  all  the  freer  countries  ol  Europe,  and  most  of  all  perhaps 
in  Britain,  many  an  avenue  is  open  by  which  genius  and 
worth  m:  ven  from   the  humblest  walks  to  eminence 

and  honor:  hut  still  the  influence  of  old  hen  ditary  distinc- 
tions hardly  begins  to  be  effaced  from  the  common  mind. 
There  the  greatest  success,  the  greatest  honor,  is  to  rise 
to  the  level  of  the  old  feudal  aristocracy.  The  orator 
in  the  House  of  -Commons,  whose  eloquence  adorns  and 
enriches  his  mother  tongue — the  patriot  statesman,  whose 
skill  guides  his  country  through  the  storm—  the  jurist  whose 
genius  and  industry  have  thrown  light  along  the  Gothic 
labyrinths  of  the  law — the  warrior  whose  exploits,  on  the 
deep  or  on  the  land,  have  made  "  the  meteor  flag  of  England" 
burn  more  terrific  than  before-  mounts  at  last  to  the  peerage, 
and  thus  attains  the  goal  of  his  ambition.  And  what  an 
ambition  !  lie  is  a  peer  indeed  ;  but  he  comes  a  novas 
homo  into  the  circle  of  the  old  nobility.  He  is  a  peer  indeed, 
and  is  permitted  to  uphold  the  rotten  aristocracy,  by  bring- 
ing to  its  aid  the  vigor  of  his  talents  and  the  lustre  of  his  per- 
formances :  but  alter  all,   the  stupid  descendant    of  some 
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iron-fisted,  leaden-headed  old  baron  of  the  days  of  King 
John, — the  coroneted  gambler  "  whose  blood  has  crept 
through"  titled  "  scoundrels  ever  since"  it  was  ennobled  by 
the  Tudors, — yes  and  the  rowdy  profligate  who  traces  his 
pedigree  back  to  some  unmentionable  female  in  the  court  of 
Charles  the  Second, — takes  precedence  of  him,  and  blesses 
himself  as  of  a  more  illustrious  birth  than  this  new  created 
lord  of  yesterday.  Meanwhile,  the  man  of  science  and  of 
letters  has  no  hope  of  rising  to  so  glorious  an  eminence. 
The  astronomer  who  writes  his  name  among  the  constella- 
tions— the  chemist  at  whose  analizing  touch  nature  gives  up 
her  profoundest  secrets — the -inventor  who  gives  new  arms 
to  labor,  new  wings  to  commerce,  and  new  wealth  and 
comforts  to  mankind — the  historian  who  illuminates  his 
country's  annals,  and  turns  into  wisdom  the  experience  of 
past  ages  —  the  poet  who  entrances  nations  with  the  spell  of 
song  and  fable — seeks  the  patronage  of  the  high-born,  happy 
to  share  that  patronage  with  actors  and  Italian  fiddlers, 
thrice  happy  if  the  king,  deeming  him  fit  to  stand  in  the  outer 
court  of  aristocracy,  shall  dub  him  knight,  or  exalt  him  to 
the  rank  of  baronet.  Thus  Davy,  transformed  into  Sir 
Humphrey,  or  Brewster,  elevated  into  Sir  David,  is  made 
equal  in  rank  with  such  samples  of  human  nature  as  Sir 
Mulberry  Hawk  ;  even  as  Newton  after  having  revealed  the 
system  of  the  universe,  and  having  made  his  simple  plebeian 
name  the  most  illustrious  in  the  history  of  human  knowledge, 
was  belittled  into  Sir  Isaac,  and  enabled  to  stand  in  the  court 
of  Queen  Anne  at  the  same  degree  of  greatness  with  Pope's 

"  Sir  Plume,  of  amber  snuff-box  justly  vain, 
And  the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane." 

Thus  "the  Aristo  of  the  North,"  after  having  filled  the 
world  with  his  fame,  received  the  honor  of  a  baronetcy,  and 
was  made  almost  respectable  enough  to  be  company  for 
such  as  the  highborn  earl  of  Munster,  and  the  noble  mar- 
quis of  Waterford.  Thus  perhaps,  if  Milton  were  to  come 
to  life  again,  under  the  present  whig  administration,  and 
were  so  far  to  divest  himself  of  his  old  Puritan  and  repub- 
lican whims,  as  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  my  Lord 
Melbourne,  we  might  hear  of  Sir  John  Milton,  the  author 
of  Paradise  Lost. 

This  sentiment  then,   the  feudal   sentiment  of  pride  of 
birth,  is  in  Great   Britain,  and  far  more  in  most  European 
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countries,  one  of  the  elements  of  national  character.  It 
works  not  only  in  those  who  have  high  birth  to  be  proud  of, 
but  in  those  who  feel  themselves  depressed  because  others 
were  born  so  far  above  them.  It  affects  not  only  the 
etiquette  of  the  palace  and  of  the  princely  castle,  but  the 
manners  and  feelings  of  society  in  each  of  its  numerous 
gradations.  You  may  see  the  reflection  of  its  influences 
direct  and  indirect,  upon  all  the  volumes  even  of  the  current 
literature  of  the  old  world. 

Inseparable  from  this  in  its  influence  on  society,  is  another 
feudal  exaggeration  of  a  natural  human  sentiment.     As  the 
pride  of  birth,  which  we  have  been  considering,  is  the  per- 
version of  that  human  affection  which  connects  us  with  our 
ancestors,  so  family  ambition  is  the  perversion  of  that  human 
affection  which  connects  us  with  our  posterity.     The  pride 
of  being  born  of  a  great  family,  and  the  ambition  to  be  the 
founder  or  upbuilder  of  a  great  family  are  only  modifica- 
tions of  the  same  disposition.     Great  families  are  a  part  of 
the  feudal  system.     The  estate  of  a  landed  proprietor  under 
that  system,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  subordinate   principality. 
Hence  the  undivided  transmission  of  estates  to  the  eldest 
son.     Hence  the  lawof  entail,  by  which  the  estate  is  inalien- 
able, the  possessor  far  the  time  being  having  only  a  life 
interest  in  it.     These  two  principles  working  together  make 
great  families.     In  our   country,  happily,  great  families  are 
impossible.     We  see   indeed,  now   and    then,  something  of 
the  European  ambition  to  make  a  great   family  ;  for  the 
impossibility  is  not  yet  so  fully  understood  as  to  produce  its 
complete  effect  upon  the  sentiments  and  habits  of  the  entire 
people.  Now  and  then  we  see  a  man  who  has  acquired  wealth 
by  skill  and  diligence   in  business  — or  more  often  one  who 
has  suddenly  grown  rich  by  the  chances  of  speculation — and 
who,  having  seen  or  heard  how  the  aristocracy  of  Europe 
live  in  feudal  grandeur  on  their  great  estates,  on  which  their 
ancestors   have   lived  for  ages  before  them,  and  on  which 
their  descendants  arc  to  live  through  ages  yet  uncounted, — 
is  ambitious  to  do  something  of  the  same   kind  here,  to  call 
his  lands  after   his  own  name,  and   to  build   the   baronial 
mansion  which   his  posterity  shall  inhabit.     But  the  great 
estate    is    divided  ;    each  heir,  trained  in  the   same  luxu- 
rious habits  as  if  he  were   to  inherit   the  whole,  finds  his 
fragment  insufficient  for  his  wants  ;  the  domain  passes  into 
the  hands  of  strangers;  the  aristocratic   mansion  become* 
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perhaps  a  tavern,  perhaps  a  manufactory.  The  experiment 
soon  becomes  ludicrous,  for  till  the  laws  which  control 
inheritance  and  the  tenure  of  estates — laws  more  funda- 
mental to  our  social  system  than  any  others,  and  more 
deeply  engraved  upon  (he  hearts  of  the  people — are  radically 
changed,  the  attempt  must  be  as  futile  as  an  attempt  to 
change  the  order  of  the  seasons.  All  that  a  man  can  do  for 
his  posterity,  under  our  laws,  aside  from  what  he  does  for 
the  common  welfare  of  his  country  —he  must  do  by  training 
his  own  children,  so  that  they  shall  train  theirs,  for  virtue, 
and  for  that  wealth  which  is  in  the  mind  and  not  in  outward 
possessions.  In  feudal  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  and  in 
Britain  as  much  as  in  any  other,  the  moment  a  man  begins 
to  rise  from  poverty  itself,  the  moment  his  accumulations 
begin  to  put  him  in  any  sense  beyond  the  reach  of  personal 
want,  one  of  his  first  temptations  is  to  look  out  for  his  family  ; 
not  merely  to  secure  his  children  against  poverty,  but  to 
raise  his  remote  posterity  into  an  elevated  rank,  to  separate 
their  interests  from  the  interests  of  society  at  large,  and 
thus  to  spread  out  his  selfishness  over  all  future  time.  The 
effect  of  this  on  national  character  cannot  be  insignificant. 
Look  at  such  a  man  as  Walter  Scott  fired  with  this  family 
ambition,  and  under  the  impulse  selling  himself  to  a  drudgery 
that  broke  his  mighty  energies,  and  exhausted  those  powers 
that  had  so  long  seemed  exhaustless,  and  all  for  what? 
Why,  that  the  author  of  Marmion  and  of  lvanhoe  might 
be  as  Carlyle  has  well  expressed  it,  "  the  founder  of  a  race 
of  Scotch  lairds." 

With  the  sentiments  already  noticed,  and  with  the  struct- 
ure of  society  which  engenders  them,  the  sentiment  of  con- 
tempt for  labor  and  for  poverty  is  inseparably  connected. 
Where  society  is  thus  divided  into  classes  by  hereditary  dis- 
tinctions— one  class  created  to  possess,  to  enjoy,  to  govern, 
to  be  honored,  and  another  class  destined  to  obtain  by  toil  a 
scanty  subsistence,  or  in  more  fortunate  instances  a  humble 
competency, — labor  is  of  course  dishonored.  There  those 
who  are  born  to  labor  feel  that  their  lot  is  degradation,  they 
are  made  to  feel  it  by  all  the  arrangements  of  society. 
Human  nature  every  where,  and  under  all  political  institu- 
tions is  prone  enough  to  despise  labor,  and  to  honor  as  the 
favorites  of  fortune  or  of  Providence  those  who  have  nothing 
to  do  ;  but  in  the  state  of  society  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
that  propensity  instead  of  being  counteracted,  as  the  author 
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of  our  nature  designed  it  should  be,  is  pampered  to  a  mon- 
strous growth.  Man  was  made  for  employment,  made  to 
provide  for  himself,  and  to  enjoy  what  he  has  the  more  for 
itsbeing  the  fruit  of  his  industry  ;  and  that  constitution  of 
society  only  is  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  individ- 
ual man,  in  which  each  individual  has  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  his  powers,  and  is  stimulated  to  a  wholesome  activity. 
Society  is  not  yet  so  constituted  in  the  old  world  ;  though 
by  successive  changes  it  is  continually  approximating  towards 
such  a  constitution.  Meanwhile  the  old  contempt  for  labor 
remains,  acting  and  re-acting  between  the  two  great  classes 
into  which  society  is  divided, — the  mere  consumers  despising 
the  producers,  and  the  producers  therefore  despising  them- 
selves,— the  unproductive  consumers  blessing  themselves  as 
the  favorites  of  heaven,  and  the  producers,  on  the  other  hand, 
envying  the  consumers  and  ever  learning  to  hate  them. 

In  our  own  country,  different  sorts  of  labor  are  of  course 
held  in  different  degrees  of  honor.  Those  employments 
which  require  high  intellectual  and  moral  qualifications,  can- 
not but  be  regarded  among  us  as  more  honorable  than  mere 
muscular  drudgery  ;  for  it  is  naturally  presumed  that  the  man 
is  furnished  with  those  personal  qualities  which  are  necessary 
in  his  employment.  Still,  with  us,  no  sort  of  honest  labor  is 
dishonorable.  Our  country  has  thousands  of  legislators  and 
magistrates  who  cultivate  their  own  acres  with  their  own 
hands,  and  who  think  none  the  less  of  themselves  on 
that  account,  and  are  none  the  less  thought  of  by  their 
fellow  citizens.  But  under  other  systems,  the  different 
kinds  of  labor,  instead  of  being  more  or  less  honora- 
ble, are  only  more  or  less  dishonorable.  Where  the  highest 
class  is  supposed  to  find  its  honor  and  its  felicity  in  doing 
nothing,  there  the  necessity  of  earning  one's  bread  in  order  to 
eat  it,  is  a  dishonor,  a  mark  of  inferiority  ;  and  each  partic- 
ular kind  of  labor  is  higher  or  lower  on  the  scale  of  respecta- 
bility, not  in  proportion  to  the  demand  which  it  makes  for  a 
higher  or  lower  order  of  qualifications,  but  in  proportion  as 
it  brings  men  nearer  to  the  level,  and  secures  for  them  the 
patronage  or  the  deference,  of  the  unlaboring  aristocracy. 
Even  in  the  middle  ages  the  man  of  science  or  of  letters,  the 
physician,  the  learned  clerk,  the  skilful  artizan,  could  com- 
mand from  .peer  and  king  something  of  the  respect  due  to 
intellectual  and  personal  superiority,  but  still  the  superiority 
of  knowledge  and  of  virtue,  was  as  nothing  before  the  great- 
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ness  of  hereditary  wealth  and  power.  As  civilization 
advances,  the  aristocratic  class  becomes  more  educated,  and 
seeks  to  ally  itself  more  closely  with  the  intellectual  class. 
Thus  the  dignity  of  idleness  is  placed  side  by  side  with  the 
dignity  of  intellectual  power,  till  by  degrees  men  begin  to 
see  the  difference.  And  while  idleness  is  thus  insensibly  los- 
ing its  exclusive  honors,  industry  itself  begins  to  be  delivered 
from  its  reproach  :  for  knowledge  is  continually  spreading 
wider  and  lower  among  the  laboring  classes  ;  anchpolitical 
power  is  passing,  sometimes  by  gradual  reform,  and  anon 
by  the  convulsive  shock  of  revolution,  from  the  few  to  the 
many.  But  ages  must  yet  elapse  before  the  effects  of  the 
old  order  of  things  shall  be  effaced  from  the  manners  and 
from  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  whole  people. 

I  have  not  forgotten  that  there  are  causes  at  work  in  our 
own  country,  to  degrade  the  true  nobility  of  labor.  I  have 
not  forgotten  the  ambition  of  some  to  import  the  ideas  and 
to  ape  the  habits  of  European  life.  This  however,  though 
aided  by  the  constant  circulation  of  English  "tales  of  fash- 
ionable life."  and  of  other  things  in  the  same  style,  can  have 
but  little  efficacy  jn  counteracting  the  tendency  of  the  great 
facts  of  our  condition.  The  fact  that  here  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil  are  the  lords  of  the  soil,  will  stand  in  spite  of 
Blackwood's  Magazine  and  Bulwer's  novels,  and  in  spite  of 
the  endeavors  of  here  and  there  a  rich  man  to  make  himself 
unhappy  by  living  in  the  state  and  pomp  of  aristocratic 
laziness.  And  so  in  spite  of  all  such  influences,  the  fact  will 
stand,  that  here  all  political  power  is  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  live  by  industry;  and  that  other  fact  that  the  few  who 
can  live  without  labor  are  too  few  and  too  scattered  to 
constitute  a  class,  and  that  of  them  not  one  in  five  is  willing 
to  live  without  some  active  and  useful  employment.  Nor 
have  I  forgotten  that,  by  a  mournful  anomaly  in  the  political 
organization  of  some  portions  of  our  country — an  anomaly 
contradictory  of  all  the  principles  and  tendencies  of  the 
American  civilization— labor  is,  in  those  localities,  dishonor- 
able ;  and  if  I  were  compelled  to  believe  that  such  an  anomaly 
will  be  permanent  upon  the  American  soil,  outliving  or  sub- 
duing the  various  influences  with  which  it  is  at  war,  I  never 
should  have  thought  of  speculating,  but  with  shame,  upon 
the  probable  character  and  functions  of  American  literature. 
That  anomaly  must  pass  away  ;  or  all  that  brightens  and 
adorns  this  land  with  the  promise  of  a  new  era  of  freedom 
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for  mankind,  must  perish  before  it,  and  society  itself  must  be 
constructed  upon  other  principles  than  those  which  arc  now 
recognized  as  its  foundation, — yes,  upon  principles  more 
preposterous  than  monarchy,  and  more  barbarous  than  feu- 
dalism. The  American  structure  of  society  must  predomi- 
nate here  to  the  exclusion  of  ever}'  hostile  element,  or  its 
very  foundatii  I   be   subverted.     The  soil  of  freedom 

must  be  cultivated  by  the  hands  of  freemen,  or  the  time  will 
come  when  from  each  traditionary  hill,  and  from  each  sacred 
battle  field,  the  voices  of  the  guardian  genii,  will  be  heard  in 
tones  of  grief,  "Let  us  depart."  Where  is  the  man,  calling 
himself  an  American,  who  docs  not  in  his  heart  believe  that 
this  dark  anomaly  will  pass  away  ;  and  that  the  time  will 
come,  when  no  spot  in  our  vast  union  shall  be  profaned  by 
a  fettered  step,  or  by  the  stroke  of  an  unwilling  hand,  but 
every  where  jocund  labor  shall  look  up  to  heaven  in  the 
conscious  nobleness  of  perfect  freed" mi. 

The  feudal  sentiment  of  honor,  has  had  great  influence  on 
the  literature  of  Europe  from  the  romantic  ages  to  this  hour. 
Ancient  literature  bears  no  trace  of  such  a  sentiment.  The 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  the  love  of  reputation,  and  a  quick 
sensitiveness  to  the  good  or  ill  esteem  of  others,  are  common 
to  mankind,  and  are  most  developed  where  human  nature  is 
most  elevated  by  intellectual  and  moral  culture  :  but  the 
feudal  sentiment  of  honor,  which  tinges  all  modern  literature, 
is  something  different  from  these.  What  is  called  the  law 
of  honor,  is  the  most  distinct  and  tangible  manifestation  of 
the  feudal  sentiment  which  has  produced  it.  You  could  not 
make  Cicero,  or  C;i  sar,  or  Brutus,  or  Mark  Antony,  or 
the  heroic  Scipio  understand  the  law7  of  honor,  even  in  its 
first  principles — you  could  not  make  Pericles,  or  Epaminon- 
das,  with  his  "two  immortal  daughters,''  or  Achilles  irac- 
undus  etacer, understand  it — any  more  than  you  could  make 
Moses  or  Abraham  understand  it.  It  is  a  code  made  not 
for  men  as  men,  nor  for  men  as  citizens,  nor  for  men  as 
fathers,  husbands,  brothers,  neighbors,  friends  ;  it  is  a  code 
for  gentlemen  only,  for  men  of  birth,  men  of  a  certain  feudal 
rank  ;  if  peasants  or  mechanics  undertake  to  apply  it,  they 
only  make  themselves  objects  of  ridicule.  The  sentiment  of 
honor,  as  embodied  in  the  law  of  honor,  is  not  simply  the 
feeling  which  revolts  from  doing  what  the  wise  and  the  good 
disapprove  ;  a  man  may  be  covered  thick  with  vices,  he 
may  be  a  drunkard,  he   may  be   a  gambler,  he  may  be  a 
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brawler  in  the  streets,  and  the  disturber  of  a  congregation 
met  for  peaceful  worship,  he  may  abuse  the  wife  of  his 
bosom,  he  may  be  the  seducer  and  betrayer  of  female  inno- 
cence, he  may  be  a1  murderer,  and  still  be  a  flourishing 
specimen  of  the  sentiment  of  honor  ;  for  none  of  tncsc 
things  prove  him  to  be  a  churl,  a  peasant,  a  base  mechanic, 
—none  of  them  are  inconsistent  with  his  gentle  birth  and 
nurture.  The  sentiment  of  honor,  as  embodied  in  the  law 
of  honor,  is  not  simply  the  fierce  impulse  of  revenue  for 
injuries, — of  injuries  as  such  it  takes  no  direct  cognizance  ; 
it  is  the  state  of  mind  which  feels  a  particular  sort  of  insult 
from  a  particular  sort  of  insulter,  with  a  morbid  sensitiveness, 
and  which  seeks  to  wipe  away  that  insult  not  by  mere  ven- 
geance, but  by  vengeance  obtained  through  a  particular 
process — a  process  the  absurdity  of  which,  as  estimated  by 
any  rule  of  reason,  or  by  any  unsophisticated  human  feeling, 
is  beyond  expression.  This  is  feudal  honor,  an  arbitrary 
conventional  sentiment  appropriated  to  a  particular  high- 
bred class,  and  which  the  peasantry,  the  vulgar,  have  no 
right  to  be  acquainted  with.  Such  a  sentiment  could  not 
have  originated,  under  any  system  but  that  of  the  middle 
ages ;  it  cannot  be  perpetuated  in  a  community,  where  all 
are  politically  equal,  and  where  all  the  institutions  of  society 
tend  to  make  the  man  more  honorable  than  the  gentleman. 
You  need  not  tell  me  that  the  law  of  honor  reigns  with 
a  bloody  sway  in  some  parts  of  our  country.  I  know  it  ; 
and  every  man  knows  that  if  you  inclose  in  lines  upon  the 
map  of  the  United  States,  that  region  where  the  code  of 
honor  is  recognised,  you  enclose  just  that  region  in  which 
American  institutions  and  American  principles  have  not  yet 
done  their  work.  I  mean  nothing  which  ought  to  offend  any 
man's  honest  sensibilities  ;  for  where  are  we  to  look  for  the 
true  operation,  the  demonstrated  tendency  of  the  American 
structure  of  soeiety  ?  In  one  part  of  the  country,  this  peculiar 
structure  of  society,  built  on  the  theory  of  equal  rights,  has 
existed  without  material  change  for  more  than  two  centuries. 
In  another  part  of  the  country,  the  present  order  of  things, 
so  far  as  it  is  the  same,  dates  no  farther  back,  at  the  farthest, 
than  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  began  even  then 
amid  embarrassments  and  counteracting  influences  which 
have  not  yet  been  removed.  Where  shall  we  look  to  ascer- 
tain the  real  tendency  of  the  American  civilization  ?  At 
Plymouth  ?     Or  at  Pensacola  ?     I  do  not  say  that  the  man 
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of  Pensacola  is  to  be  blamed,  or  the  man  of  Plymouth  to 
be  lauded,  for  the  difference.  They  stand  at  two  different 
points,  on  the  broad  stream  of  history.  Travel  over  all 
those  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  counties  are  divided 
into  towns,  and  the  towns  into  school  districts,  each  town 
and  each  school  district  managing  its  own,  affairs  ;  and 
where  the  soil,  meted  out  into  farms,  is  cultivated  by  the 
hands  of  its  possessors;  and  where  the  votes  that  determine 
who  shall  be  selectmen,  and  who  shall  go  to  Congress,  and 
who  shall  be  governor,  are  deposited  in  the  ballot  boxes  by 
the  hard  huge  hands  of  those  who  till  the  ground  or  strike 
at  the  anvil — in  this  organization  you  will  see  the  American 
order  of  things.  Tell  me  whether  the  law  of  feudal  honor 
can  be  anything  but  a  perishing  exotic,  under  such  insti- 
tutions. 

For  these  sentiments,  then,  which  originated  in  the  feudal 
structure  of  society,  and  which  give  a  peculiar  coloring  to 
all  the  literature  of  Europe,  there  will  ultimately  be  no  place 
in  the  American  character,  and  therefore  there  will  be  no 
place  for  them  in  the  literature  of  the  American  people, 
when  once  it  shall  have  been  formed  in  harmony  with  that 
character  and  shall  re-act  upon  it  for  salutary  ends.  In  this 
country,  above  all  others,  "the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone:" 
and  the  age  of  the  people  has  succeeded,  the  age  of  utility 
and  justice,  of  common  rights  and  common  sense.  Litera- 
ture, among  us,  must  speak  with  a  different  tone  from  that 
which  she  learned  at  feudal  courts  and  tournaments,  or  she 
will  ever  seem  to  speak  with  an  ungraceful,  because  outland- 
ish accent. 

It  is  still  more  obvious  that  our  literature  whenever  it  shall 
meet  our  actual  sentiments  and  wants  as  a  people,  must  be 
rich  in  the  illustration  of  certain  civic  and  social  virtues, 
for  which  there  was  but  little  scope  under  the  now  anti- 
quated institutions  of  Europe.  To  explain  what  I  mean  by 
this  position,  let  me  just  name  to  you  some  of  the  virtues 
which  are  essential  to  the  well-working  of  such  institutions 
as  ours,  and  which  may  naturally  be  looked  for  under  such 
institutions,  but  which  are  hardly  expected  to  exist  in  other 
forms  of  society. 

Patriotism,  then,  is  the  most  obvious  of  these  virtues,  not 
the  mere  sentiment  of  attachment  to  one's  native  soil,  but 
the  intelligent  and  hearty  love  of  country,  prompting  to 
thought  and  effort  for  the  country's  welfare.     This  is  the 
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virtue  of  a  freeman.  Who  expects  the  slave  to  love  the 
country  which  will  not  own  him  for  a  man?  The  serf 
trodden  into  the  soil,  with  nothing  to  lose  or  to  gain  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  empire — who  expects  him  to  care  for  any 
interest  out  of  his  own  cabin  ?  Patriotism  is  the  virtue  of  a 
citizen,  a  member  of  the  commonwealth,  not  of  a  mere  sub- 
ject. The  whole  political  duty  of  a  mere  subject,  whether 
under  a  monarchy  or  an  oligarchy,  is  summed  up  in  silent 
obedience.  Where  society  is  divided  into  orders,  patriotism 
in  the  lower  orders  is  a  dangerous  affair— dangerous  to  them 
selves  —dangerous  to  the  state, — eminently  dangerous  to  the 
established  system.  Hence  though  Europe  has  had  patriot 
kings,  and  patriot  nobles  and  statesmen  ;  we  hear  of  a  patriot 
peasantry  there,  only  in  connection  with  tumult  and  arms.  Pa- 
triotism among  the  people, is,  in  the  old  world,  another  name  for 
revolution;  the  faintest  whisper  of  it "  with  fear  of  change  per- 
plexes monarchs."  But  with  us,  patriotism  is  an  every  day  duty 
for  every  man.  Every  man,  not  dead  to  virtue,  loves  his  coun- 
try with  a  manly  affection  -  thinks,  reasons,  inquires,  acts 
for  his  country's  welfare.  He  loves  his  country  as  the 
virtuous  sovereign  loves  his  kingdom,  because  it  is  his  own, 
because  its  destinies  are  in  a  degree  entrusted  to  his  hands. 
His  pride  of  ancestry,  is  not  that  he  is  born  of  better  blood 
than  his  countrymen,  but  that  he  is  born  of  the  same  blood 
with  the  men  of  "  the  heroic  age,"  the  men  of  Bunkerhill,  of 
Bennington,  and  of  Yorktown.  His  hopes,  too,  for  his  pos- 
terity, are  all  patriotic,  not  personal.  His  hopes  for  them 
are  identical  with  his  hopes  for  his  country.  That  strong 
impulse  which  leads  all  men  to  care  for  their  posterity  in 
coming  ages,  leads  him  to  care  that  these  equal  laws,  this 
well  ordered  liberty,  this  universal  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
these  purifying  and  sustaining  influences  of  Christian  truth, 
may  be  perpetual. 

A  peculiar  regard  for  law  is  another  republican  virtue. 
In  Europe  there  is  a  reverence  for  power,  which  secures 
obedience  to  the  expression  of  the  sovereign  will.  The 
government  there  is  a  great  power,  and  the  people  are  its 
subjects.  Crimes  are  offences  not  against  the  people,  but 
against  this  great  power  at  the  metropolis.  When  a  crime 
has  been  committed,  popular  sympathy,  if  awakened,  is  as 
likely  to  take  the  part  of  the  criminal  as  of  the  law.  The 
whole  affair,  from  the  commission  of  the  crime  to  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  penalty,  is  a  sort  of  conflict  between  the  offender 
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and  the  government,  in  which  the  spectators  have  little 
concern  except  as  they  naturally  feel  some  compassion  for 
the  weaker  party.  How  different  is  it  where  the  government 
is  the  organ,  and  the  law  the  expression,  of  the  popular 
reason  and  the  popular  will.  Every  citizen  has  an  interest 
in  the  law  and  in  the  administration  of  it  ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  when  a  crime  has  been  committed,  every  citizen 
feels  it.  as  a  wrong  done  to  himself,  every  eye  is  awake  to 
discover  the  criminal,  and  every  hand  is  ready  to  aid  in 
Arresting  him.  Now  and  then  there  is  indeed — though  less 
frequent'y  than  in  other  countries — some  outbreak  of  popular 
.passion.  There  is  a  riot  in  the  streets  of  some  city,  or  a 
daring  piece  of  mischief  by  the  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser 
sort  in  some  village -such  as  in  old  England  would  hardly 
be  noticed  as  any  thing  extraordinary.  At  once  a  thousand 
voices  cry  out,  that  the  laws  arc  dishonored,  and  the  ark  of 
freedom  is  taken.  Some  petty  offence,  through  the  delin- 
quency of  a  petty  magistrate,  or  some  graver  crime,  through 
the  perverseness  of  a  jury,' escapes  due  retribution,  and  at 
once  a  thousand  voices  are  lifted  up  in  solemn  indignation. 
It  is  our  national  sensitiveness  to  the  sacred  dignity  of  law, 
our  deep  conviction  of  the  indispcnsableness  of  law  to  free- 
dom, which  makes  us  so  ready,  on  every  occasion,  to  tremble 
lest  our  freedom  end  in  anarchy.  Jt  is  a  salutary  fear,  and 
whenever  and  wherever  the  public  mind  is  unconscious  of 
that  fear,  then  and  there,  is  danger  for  our  country. 

Public  spirit  is  another  of  these  republican  virtues  This 
is  a  sort  of  local  patriotism.  It  is  the  spirit  which  moves  the 
inhabitants  of  a  town  or  city,  a  particular  district  or  locality, 
to  plans  and  efforts  for  their  own  common  good.  It  provides 
a  city  with  commodious  avenues,  with  public  squares  and 
walks  and  groves.  It  endows  institutions  for  the  promotion 
of  knowledge,  the  library,  the  lyceum,  the  university.  It 
decorates  the  place  with  stately  edifices  for  public  use, — 
churches,  school-houses,  halls  of  justice.  It  raises  the  spire, 
the  monumental  column,  the  honorary  statue.  It  pours  along 
the  crowded  haunts  of  human  life  pure  water  from  the 
mountains,  a  stream  of  health  and  comfort.  So  in  a  village, 
it  keeps  the  rural  sanctuary  and  school  house  neat  and  trim. 
It  encloses  the  green  with  its  white  railing.  It  roots  out  the 
briers  from  the  place  of  graves,  and  plants  the  trees  that  are 
to  throw  their  solemn  shade  upon  that  tranquil  spot.  It 
exerts  itself  to  keep  the  highways  and  bridges  in  repair,  and 
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to  have  good  schools  for  all  the  children.  In  a  larger  district 
it  operates  on  similar  objects.  It  marks  out  those  lines  of 
communication  which  shall  make  intercourse  most  easy  and 
rapid.  Here  it  opens  a  new  road,  or  straightens  an  old  one  ; 
there,  it  connects  rivers  by  a  canal ;  and  on  another  line,  it 
constructs  a  railway.  Here  it  sets  up  an  academy  ;  there  it 
builds  a  college.  Public  spirit  is  at  work  with  various 
degrees  of  vigor,  of  wisdom  and  of  steadiness,  all  over  the 
country,  for  all  sorts  of  objects.  The  structure  of  society 
takes  it  for  granted  that  there  will  be  public  spirit  every 
where,  and  every  where  it  is  infusing  public  spirit  into  the 
popular  mind.  The  people  are  all  trained  to  the  habit  of 
taking  care  for  their  own  common  concerns.  Not  only  the 
nation  collectively,  and  each  state  separately,  but  each 
county,  each  town,  each  school  district,  is  to  provide  for  its 
own  common  interests.  In  what  country  upon  earth,  can 
you  find  so  many  myriads  of  minds  continually  on  the  alert 
to  see  how  the  public  may  be  better  accommodated  ? 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  name  another  of  the  civic  virtues 
necessary  to  the  well  being  of  our  form  of  society,  it  is  fru- 
gality and  simplicity  of  manners.  In  all  countries  not 
republican,  the  government  is  of  course  confounded  with  the 
individuals  who  administer  it,  or  rather  those  individuals  are 
the  government.  All  the  magnificence  of  the  state  is  simply 
the  personal  magnificence  of  the  sovereign.  The  sovereign 
is  to  be  magnificent  in  all  his  expenditures.  Frugality  in  a 
king — simplicity  of  style  and  manners  in  a  king — it  is  not 
respectable.  The  palace  must  glitter  with  gold,  and  the 
crown  must  flash  with  gems,  or  the  whole  concern  is  shabby. 
Personal  magnificence  then  being  necessary  for  the  sove- 
reign, it  is  of  course  necessary  in  its  degree  for  those  higher 
orders  in  society  who  approach  the  throne  in  station  and  in 
power.  Besides,  in  that  unnatural  distribution  of  wealth 
which  characterizes  all  European  countries,  frugality  and 
simplicity  of  manners,  however  necessary  and  becoming  in 
the  poor,  is  a  very  doubtful  virtue  in  the  aristocracy.  In 
addition  to  its  being  vulgar,  it  is  of  doubtful  popularity.  The 
aristocracy  are  the  spending  class,  one  of  their  functions  is 
to  spend  what  the  toil  of  the  peasantry  produces  ;  and  ought 
not  they  to  spend  profusely  ?  With  us,  on  the  other  hand, 
none  but  a  fool,  or  one  whose  head  is  turned  by  too  sudden 
or  too  high  an  elevation,  can  confound  the  government  with 
the  men  who  administer  it.     Here  the  magnificence  of  the 
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great  federal  republic  is  one  thing,  and  the  magnificence  of 
the  great  men  of  the  republic  is  another  thing.  The  capito); 
the  public  offices,  the  national  ships,  the  arsenals,  the  custom 
houses  in  gnat  cities — lei  them  be  magnificent  ;  they  belong 
to  the  Union,  and  the-magniheence  of  the  Unlouis  becora 
But  the  personal  magnificence  of  the  President,  and  of  thou  i 
who  aspire  to  the  Presidency — the  personal  equipage,  the 
luxury  and  pomp  of  senators  and  heads  of  departments  and 
executive  functionaries, — is  entirely  out  of  keeping,  and  the 
good  sense  of  the  people  revolts  at  it.  That  functionary 
trusted  with  millions  of  the  public  treasure-,  whose  legal 
revenues  from  his  office,  might  with  frugality  and  simplicity, 
endow  him  with  the  power  of  becoming  an  honored  and 
happy  benefactor  of  his  country,  if  he  undertakes  to  be  mag- 
nificent,—  becomes  a  defaulter,  and  flees  from  his  country's 
wrath  into  infamous  exile.  That  statesman  who  forgetting 
such  models  as  Franklin  and  Sherman,  is  touched  with  the 
vulgar  ambition  of  princely  style  and  splendor,  will  find  that 
no  American  revenue  is  e<jual  to  such  ambition  ;  and 
however  illustrious  he  may  be  with  the  gifts  of  nature  and  t!i  • 
fruits  of  his  own  studious  toil,  though  his  eloquence  transcend 
the  fame  of  Tully  and  rival  that  of  Demosthenes,  though  he 
be  the  glory  of  the  forum  and  of  the  senate,  and  applauding 
thousands  catch  each  echo  of  his  voice,  he  will  find  in  time 
that  to  squander  with  princely  magnificence,  is  lo  lose  the 
highest  favor,  not  of  the  rabble,  but  of  the  people. 

Here  then  you  see  in  part  what  American  literature  must 
be  in  its  character  and  in  its  functions,  whenever  it  shall  be 
truly  American.  It  must  be  marked  with  the  impress,  and 
alive  with  the  spirit,  of  these  manly  republican  virtues. 
One  of  its  great  duties  must  be  to  cherish  such  virtues,  to 
keep  them  alive  and  active  in  the  popular  mind,  that  they 
may  grow  with  the  nation's  growth,  and  strengthen  them- 
selves from  age  to  age,  the  ever  brightening  tokens  of  the 
nation's  immortality. 

Another  sort  of  influence,  peculiar  as  yet  in  a  great 
degree  to  our  own  country,  will  have  much  to  do  in  determin- 
ing both  the  proper  character  and  the  proper  functions  of 
our  national  literature.  In  other  ages  and  lands,  the  man  of 
letters  has  had  his  patrons,  in  whose  favor  he  has  lived,  and 
whom  his  grateful  verse  or  prose  has  immortalized.  Litera- 
ture has  been  for  a  particular  class — for  the  imperial 
Augustus,  for  the  munificent  Pollio,  for  the  noble  Mecamas 
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atavis  editus  regibns.     Here  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  becomes 
really  national,  it  will  be  not  for  a  noble  class,  not  for  a 
reigning  class,  but  for  the  one  class,  the  people.     When  the 
American  system  of  society  shall  have  been  perfected,  and 
the   whole    population   shall    have    been  trained   under  its 
influences,  the  whole  population  will  be  a  reading  population 
— a  population  to  be  moved  and  charmed  by  poetry,  to  be 
enlightened  and  elevated    by  history,  to  be  taught,  argued 
with,  persuaded,  respecting  their  interests,  their  rights,  and 
their  duties.     Then  how  many  millions  upon    millions   of 
readers  will  constitute  that  public  to  which  American  litera- 
ture  shall  address  itself.     Perhaps,  among   the  readers  of 
this  page,  there  is  the  poet-boy,  "  mute  and  inglorious"  as 
yet, who,  like  Milton,  "long  choosing  and  beginning  late," 
shall  by  and  by  utter  those  words  of  living  song  which  shall 
at  once  be  echoed  from  the   waters   of  the  Oregon,  and 
who  in  a  green  old  age   shall  be  crowned  with  the  lau- 
rel offered  in   the   acclamations  of  more   than   forty  mill- 
ions  of  his   countrymen.       What   will   that   literature    be 
which  shall  teach  the  hearts,  and  sway  the  minds  of  such 
a   public  ?      Will   it   have   anything   in   it,   of  the    nature 
of  intellectual  dandyism  ?     Will  it  have   any  affinity  with 
that  which  seeks  the  exclusive  patronage  of  an  imaginary 
higher  class,  the  courtly,  the  idle,  the  fashionable,  the  first 
circles  ?     Would  you  see  some  intimation  of  what  it  is  likely 
to  be?     Look  not  for  those  books  which  are  printed  only  to 
be    bound  in  satin  covers,  and   to  lie  with  undimned  gilt 
edges  upon  tables  of  marble  and  rose-wood,  but  for  those 
which  naturally  make  their  way  every  where   alike,  and 
which  arc  not  only  talked  of  in  circles  of  literary  pretension 
but  arc  read  without  criticism  at  the  farmer's  kitchen  fire- 
side.    "Where  will  you  not  find  that  book  about  the  "  Rich 
Poor  Man"  and  "  Uncle  Phil,"  and  the  meek  sufferer  Char- 
lotte—thumbed,  worn,  blistered  perhaps  with  natural  tears  ? 
One  glance  at  another  view  of  our  subject,  and   I  hav& 
done.     Can  there  be  a  truly  American  literature  which  shall 
not  be  eminently  controlled   and  enlivened  by  the  spirit  of 
the  Christian  religion  ?     Some  superficial  observers  have  an 
idea  that  the  tendencies  of  oursystem  of  society  are  all  to 
irreligion,to  unminglcd  worldliness,  to  blank  infidelity.    Else- 
where, the  existing  forms  and  institutions  of  religion  are  in 
close  alliance  with  the  existing  forms  of  government;  and 
consequently,  just  as  fast  and  as  far  as  the  public  mind  moves 
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towards  political  revolution,  there  is  danger  of  its  casting 
away,  not  only  religious  corruptions  and  abuses,  but  the  very 
name  of  Christianity.  The  inference  lias  been  hastily  made, 
that  here,  where  a  new  organization  of  society  is  in  full 
operation,  religious  faith  must  of  course  have  ceased  to  be 
an  element  in  society.  English  tories  and  English  radicals, 
with  opposite  motives,  are  apt  to  concur  in  the  hasty  conclu- 
sion. And  some  unthinking,  unobserving  minds  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  themselves  unconscious  of  the  expansive 
and  ennobling  power  of  Christian  truth,  seem  really  to  have 
taken  it  for  granted  that  religion  is  no  part  of  the  American 
character;  that  faith  in  God  and  in  the  retributions  of  the 
eternal  state,  faith  in  the  Bible,  and  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
arc  never  to  be  spoken  of,  except  as  they  occur  in  certain 
decent  forms  and  observances,  and  never  to  be  thought  of, 
except  perhaps  at  a  funeral.  Is  it  so?  Because  we  have 
no  hierarchy  allied  with  a  mighty  aristocracy1,  and  both 
supporting  the  throne  that  supports  them  — because  worship 
and  religious  instruction  are  not  regulated  by  the  govern- 
ment— have  we  therefore  ceased  to  be  a  Christian  people! 
That  philosophic  traveller,  whose  work  on  "  the  Democracy 
in  America,"  is  the  ablest  exposition  of  the  American  civili- 
zation, ever  produced  by  a  foreigner— perhaps  I  ought  to 
add,  abler  than  any  that  has  yet  been  produced  from  among 
ourselves— carried  back  to  the  old  world  no  such  report. 
His  deliberate  testimony  is,  "There  is  no  country  in  the 
whole  world,  in  which  the  Christian  religion  retains  a  greater 
influence  over  the  souls  of  men  than  in  America  ;  and,"  he 
adds  like  a  true  philosopher,  "  there  can  be  no  greater  proof 
of  its  utility,  and  of  its  conformity  to  human  nature,  than 
that  its  influence  is  most  powerfully  felt  over  the  most 
enlightened  and  free  nation  of  the  earth."  "  If  any  hold," 
says  he,  "  that  the  religious  spirit  which  I  admire,  is  the  very 
thing  most  amiss  in  America,  and  that  the  only  element 
wanting  to  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  the  human  race  is 
to  believe  in  some  blind  cosmogomy  or  to  assert  with  Cabanis 
the  secretion  of  thought  by  the  brain,  I  can  only  reply 
that  those  who  hold  this  language  have  never  been  in 
America,  and  that  they  have  never  seen  a  religious  or  a  fre< 
nation.  When  they  return  from  their  expedition  we  shal 
hear  what  they  have*  to  say."  "  How  is  it  possible,"  he 
exclaims,  "that  society  should  escape  destruction,  if  the  moral 
tie  be  not  strengthened  in  proportion  as  the  political  tie  is 
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relaxed  ?  and  what  can  be  done  with  a  people  which  is  its 
own  master,  if  it  be  not  submissive  to  the  Divinity  ?" 

Is  not  this  a  true  report?  Is  not  religion,  the  religion  of 
the  Christian  Scriptures,  one  of  the  grand  elements  in  the 
character  of  the  American  people  ? — nay  is  it  not  the  first  of 
the  constituent  forces  of  the  American  civilization?  How 
can  it  be  otherwise  ?  Is  not  our  whole  history  brightened 
with  peculiar  and  glorious  manifestations  of  the  power  of 
religious  faith  ?  Can  the  American  people  cast  away  their 
Christian  faith.,  without  tearing  themselves  from  the  past, 
and  dishonoring  all  that  endears  and  hallows  the  names  of 
their  own  ancestry  ?  Is  religion  with  us  a  mere  dying  tra- 
dition— a  merely  lingering  respect  for  ancient  forms  and 
prejudices  ?  What  !  when  of  all  the  reading  of  the  people 
three-fourths  is  purely  religious  ! — when  of  all  the  issues  from 
the  press,  three  fourths  are  theological,  ethical,  and  devo- 
tional !— when  the  spontaneous  offerings  of  the  people  are 
planting  churches,  and  rearing  temples,  and  training  an  edu- 
cated clergy,  and  endowing  and  multiplying  seats  of  Chris- 
tian learning,  and  putting  the  Bible  into  every  family,  faster 
than  could  be  done  by  the  utmost  exertion  of  imperial  power  ! 
— when  the  American  people  are  at  this  moment  pursuing 
the  enterprise  of  spreading  Christianity  through  the  world, 
with  a  zeal  less  blazing  indeed  than  that  of  the  crusades,  but 
more  inflexibly  determined,  because  more  deliberate,  more 
enlightened,  and  more  conscientious! — when  on  every  side 
it  is  conceded  and  reiterated  that  moral  force,  not  physical, 
must  guard  us  against  ruin  ;  that  sound  moral  influences, 
religious  affections  and  sympathies,  confidence  in  God,  and 
the  sense  of  Divine  accountability,  diffused  through  the 
nation,  must  be  our  only  safety  !  No  ! 

"  The  pilgrim  spirit  is  not  dead, 

It  walks  in  the  noon's  broad  light, 
And  it  watches  the  bed  of  the  glorious  dead, 
With  the  holy  stars  at  night." 

*Can  there  be,  then,  a  literature  truly  and  thoroughly 
American,  which  shall  not  be  as  thoroughly  Christian  ? 
How  can  it  be  national,  unless  it  shall  proceed  from  the 
religious  soul  of  the  nation,  and  shall  breathe  the  pure  spirit 
of  Christian  faith  ?  It  must  ever  drink  not  of  any  fabled 
fountain  ot  merely  earthly  inspiration,  but  of 

"  SiloaV  brook  that  flows 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God." 
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What  then  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  I 

First,  American  literature  will  never  be  formed  by  the 
mere  imitation  of  English  models.  Those  who  are  ambitious 
to  please  and  instruct  their  countrymen  by  writings  which 
their  countrymen  shall  honor,  will  never  succeed  by  trying 
to  catch  the  tone  and  ape  the  manner  of  English  fugitive 
literature.  If  our  countrymen  want  English  literature,  it  is 
cheaper,  easier,  and  in  every  respect  a  far  better  bargain,  to 
get  the  original  article  than  to  get  the  imitation. 

Next,  a  truly  American  literature  will  never  be  created, 
till  literature  ceases  to  be  a  merely  elegant  amusement,  and 
addresses  itself  in  earnest  to  the  subjects  that  take  strong 
hold  of  the  interests  and  affections  of  the  American  people. 
I  have  heard  of  a  parish  somewhere,  who  were  delighted 
with  their  minister,  and  thought  him  the  most  unexception- 
able man  in  the  world,  because,  as  they  said,  he  never  intro- 
duced into  his  discourses  either  politics  or  religion.  Litera- 
ture framed  upon  such  a  principle,  will  always  be  despised 
by  a  free,  a  grave,  and  active  nation. 

My  last  word  is,  that  American  literature  must  be  the 
product  of  free,  enlightened,  honest  minds,  kindling  with  the 
spontaneous  fires  of  genius  and  of  love.  Affectation  of 
sentiment  is  as  powerless  as  the  affectation  of  genius.  Wri- 
ters destitute  of  religious  sentiment  at  the  heart,  but  affecting 
to  infuse  into  their  works  the  Sentiment  of  Christian  faith 
out  of  deference  to  public  opinion,  will  never  strike  that 
chord  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  which  vibrates  to  the  touch 
of  truth.  So  the  affectation  of  Americanism — and  above 
all  the  affectation  of  hyper-democracy— will  ever  overshoot 
its  mark,  exposing  its  own  unworthiness.  The  affectation 
of  whatever  sentiment,  religious  or  political,  is  a  base  and 
conscious  slavery  of  the  soul.  Let  the  young  scholar,  then, 
whose  mind  is  fired  with  the  hope  of  by  and  by  delighting 
and  instructing  his  countrymen,  beware  of  affectation.  Re- 
member, he  who  speaks  to  a  free  people  must  himself  be 
free — free  within — conscious  himself,  and  making  others 
conscious,  that  his  emotions  and  his  faculties  are  all  his  own. 


■  >■ 
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ARTICLE    II. 

On  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  Destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah. 

By  Uev.  Edward  Robinson,  D.  D.,  Prof.  Orient.  Lit.,  Tlieol.  Sern.,  New  York. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Biblical  Repository.* 

SlK, 

In  travelling  in  May,  1838,  along  the  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  with  my  friend,  the  Rev.  E.  Smith,  our  attention 
was  naturally  directed,  not  only  to  the  singular  natural  phe- 
nomena connected  with  that  sea;  but  also  to  the  history 
and  circumstances  of  the  dread  events,  which  Scripture  has 
recorded  as  having  taken  place  within  the  deep  valley 
which  it  now  occupies.  We  had  become  aware,  that  the 
former  theory  that  the  Jordan's  having  once  flowed  through 
this  plain  and  the  great  southern  valley  to  the  Red  Sea,  was 
no  longer  tenable  ;  and  the  still  earlier  one  of  a  subterranean 
lake  covered  with  a  stratum  of  asphaltum  and  earth,  on 
which  stood  the  cities  of  the  plain,  seemed  the  mere  vagary 
of  a  mind  not  well  informed.  We  spoke  upon  the  subject 
and  felt  that  all  former  theories  respecting  the  destruction 
of  those  cities  must  be  abandoned  ;  although  we  did  not 
feel  ourselves  able  at  the  moment  to  propose  a  new  one,  we 
became  aware,  however,  that  the  cities  must  probably  have 

*  This  communication,  with  the  accompanying  article  was 
designed  for  the  October  No.  of  the  Repository,  but  came  to 
hand  too  late  to  be  inserted  at  that  date.  The  facts  and  sug- 
gestions which  it  contains  are  highly  important  to  the  cause 
of  natural  science  as  well  as  of  Biblical  learning.  We  hope 
to  follow  it,  in  subsequent  Nos.  of  our  work,  with  articles 
from  the  same  author  on  topics  of  equal  interest  and  value. 
An  article  is  expected  for  our  next,  (if  it  should  not  arrive  in 
season  for  insertion  in  the  present  No.,)  on  the  Passage  of  the 
Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea,  with  JVotices  of  the  land  of 
Goshen,  etc.  These  sketches  by  one  who  has  visited  the 
scenes  of  the  Scripture  miracles,  and  who  is  so  well  qualified 
to  describe  them,  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  interest. 

To  some  of  our  readers  it  may  not  be  known  that  Dr.  Rob- 
inson is  Btill  in  Europe,  where  he  has  been  engaged  since  his 
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stood  in  the  southern  part  of  the  plain  or  valley  now  occu- 
pied by,  or  adjacent  to  the  sea.  We  supposed  too,  that  their 
catastrophe  must  have  had  some  connexion  with  the  pits  of 
asphaltum  (slime-pits,  Gen.  14:  10,)  which  before  existed  in 
the  valley;  and  that  the  southern  part  of  the  sea,  beyond 
the  peninsula,  might  probably  have  been  in  some  way  occa- 
sioned by  this  conflagration.  But  the  main  body  of  the  sea, 
further  north,  we  thought  must  have  been  already  in  exist- 
ence ;  since  it  exhibits  no  evidence  of  any  later  origin,  than 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias  in  the  same  great  valley. 

Our  attention  was  soon  engaged  with  other  objects  equally 
interesting;  and  we  left  this  subject  without  arriving  further 
at  any  very  definite  conclusions.  During  the  course  of  the 
last  winter,  Mr.  Smith  being  then  in  Leipzig,  I  had  occasion 
again  to  take  up  the  same  inquiry  :  and  pursuing  it  further 
arrived  at  a  theory  which  may  perhaps,  in  some  of  its  points, 
be  the  true  one.  Its  main  features  were  these :  The  sea 
anciently  extended  only  so  far  South  as  to  the  peninsula  ; 
south  of  this  were  the  pits  of  asphaltum,  around  which 
extensive  strata  of  the  bitumen  had  spread  themselves  out 
over  the  surface  of  the  valley  ;  upon  this  bitumen  a  stratum 
of  soil  had  been  formed,  which  was  fertile  and  well-watered, 
and  on  this  stood  the  cities.  The  Lord,  by  means  of  light- 
ning or  lire  from  heaven,  caused  the  strata  of  bitumen  to  be 
set  on  fire,  which  then  burnt  with  a  fury  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  cities,  consume  the  strata  forming  the  fertile  surface  o£ 
the  valley,  and  thus  in  parts  sink  its  level  ;  so  that  a  portion 
became  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  sea  rushing  in,  while 

return  from  Palestine,  in  the  diligent  preparation  of  the 
researches  of  himself  and  Mr.  Smith,  in  the  Holy  Land,  for 
publication.  The  work  has  been  principally  written  at  Berlin, 
with  the  best  advantages,  and,  as  is  expected,  will  be  published 
in  London,  and  in  this  country,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  author.  In  the  mean  time  a  Translation  has  been  made 
into  German,  which  will  be  simultaneously  published  in  Halle, 
under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Roediger,  a  distinguished 
Oriental  scholar.  These  publications  will  be  accompanied 
with  a  new  and  improved  map  of  Palestine  prepared-  from  the 
notes  of  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Smith  by  a  distinguished  and 
scientific  artist.  Great  interest  is  manifested  in  this  work  by 
men  of  the  highest  name  and  character  for  Biblical  and  Geo- 
graphical learning  in  Germany  and  England.     We  trust  its  pub- 

lication  will  not  be  long  delayed.     Editor. 
2*# 
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the  rest  remained  a  salt  and  dreary  desert,  as  it  is  at  this 
day.  Within  the  new  portion  thus  occupied  by  the  sea,  the 
fountains  of  asphaltum  may  be  supposed  to  be  still  at  work 
beneath  the  water,  producing  the  occasional  phenomena  of 
that  substance  for  which  the  sea  is  famous. 

My  own  impressions  in  respect  to  the  above  theory  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  letter  to  M.  De  Buch.  As 
I  am  no  geologist,  it  seemed  to  me  preferable,  so  far  as  lam 
concerned,  to  arrange  the  facts  we  had  collected  and  lay 
them  before  scientific  men,  rather  than  build  up  theories  in 
a  department  which  is  not  my  own.  In  this  way,  and  out 
of  these  views,  arose  the  correspondence  which  is  here  sub- 
joined. It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say,  that  M.  de 
Buch,  the  distinguished  geologist  who  was  so  good  as  to 
reply  to  my  inquiries,  holds  the  highest  rank  in  this  depart- 
ment on  the  continent  of  Europe  ;  and  that  he  has  paid  more 
attention  than  any  man  living  to  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes 
and  volcanic  action. 

I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  the  question  here, 
on  my  part,  has  reference  solely  to  the  means  which  the 
Almighty  employed  for  the  miraculous  destruction  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah.  I  propose  no  theory  on  the  subject ;  nor 
does  M.  de  Buch ;  but  my  object  is  to  present  facts  and 
materials,  of  which  others  may  make  use,  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  discussion  further.  For  this  reason  I  have  subjoined 
an  extract  respecting  the  volcanic  'dyke'  found  near  the 
island  of  Banda  in  A.  D.  1820  ;  and  another  containing  an 
account  of  the  very  remarkable  Pitch  Lake  in  the  island  of 
Trinidad.  This  last  presents  an  analogy  to  what  may  have 
been  the  ancient  character  of  the  asphaltum  around  the  pits 
in  the  valley,  before  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain. 

I  should  be  highly  gratified  if  Prof.  Silliman,  or  Prof. 
Hitchcock,  or  others  of  our  American  geologists,  would 
look  at  the  subject,  and  lay  the  result  of  their  reflections 
before  the  public.  Yours  in  Christian  bonds, 

Berlin,  July  25,  1839.  Edward  Robinson. 


I.  Prof.  E.  Robinson  to  M.  Leopold  von  Buch. 

Berlin,  April  17lh,  1839. 
Sir, 

In  accordance  with  your  kind   permission,  I  venture  to 
throw  together  a  few  hints  and  notices  respecting  the  region 
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around  the  Dead  Sea  and  its  phenomena,  in  the  hope  of 
being  able,  through  your  suggestions,  to  arrive  perhaps  at 
some  explanation  founded  on  scientific  principles,  of  the  his- 
torical notices  of  this  district  contained  in  the  Scriptures. 

Our  journeyings  led  us  twice  to  the  borders  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  Once,  passing  down  from  near  Hebron  (el-Khuilil.) 
we  struck  it  at  'Ain  Jiddi  ;  and  proceeded  along  its  western 
side  to  Jericho.  The  second  time,  we  went  from  Hebron 
to  near  the  ford  marked  on  most  modern  maps  ;  and  thence 
to  the  southern  point ;  and  so  through  the  Ghor  and  Wady 
el-'Arabah  to  Wady  Musa.  We  found  the  Sea  here  occupy- 
ing the  whole  breadth  of  the  great  valley,  which  extends 
from  Jcuel  esh-Shcikh  and  Banias  to  the  Red  Sea  al  'Akabah  ; 
but  the  mountains  do  not  open  out  into  a  circle  or  oval  around 
it,  as  is  usually  represented  ;  that,  at  both  the  northern  and 
southern  ends  of  the  Sea,  that  and  the  valley  are  somewhat 
contracted  by  promontories  running  out  obliquely  from  the 
western  mountain  ;  and  that  all  the  southern  extremity,  is 
a  long  even  ridge,  unconnected  with  the  western  moun- 
tains and  lying  in  front  of  them,  running  along  the  shore 
S.  S.  E.  from  near  the  said  ford  to  the  end  of  the  sea.  It  then 
bends  to  the  S.  S.  \\\  fi  >r  about  the  same  distance,  where  it  ter- 
minates. The  height  of  this  ridge  is  1  :">0  to  xiOO  feet  ;  and 
the  mass  of  it  is  fossil  salt,  thinly  covereb!  with  strata  of  lime- 
Stone  and  marie.  South  of  this  ridge  the  Ghor  is  again 
wider.  But  about  eight  or  ten  geographical  miles  (GO  to  a 
degree)  distant  from  the  sea  in  the  same  direction,  is  a  line 
of  cliffs  apparently  stretching  across  the  whole  Ghor,  as  if 
cutting  offall  further  progress  southward.  At  the  foot  of  these 
are  many  brackish  springs,  which  at  present  form  a  marsh 
along  their  base.  These  clifls,  however,  proved  to  be  noth- 
ing more  than  an  offset  or  step  between  the  Ghor  below, 
and  the  higher  level  of  the  valley  further  south,  which  from 
that  point  takes  the  name  of  Wady  el-'Arabah.  Through 
these  elills  or  offset,  consisting  of  marie,  the  deep  water-course 
of  the  great  valley  breaks  its  way  down  to  the  level  of  the 
Ghor,  between  banks  150  to  200  feet  high.  It  is  called 
Wady  cl-'Jeill,  a  Wady  within  a  Wady.  This  water  course 
was  dry  when  we  saw  it  in  June  ;  but  in  the  rainy  season  it 
drains  oil"  the  waters  of  el-'Arabah  and  of  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains and  high  deserts  on  either  side,  and  carries  them 
northward  to  the  dead  sea.  Its  bed  has  a  rapid  descent,  and 
bears  marks  of  a  lame  and  powerful  volume  of  water.  It 
2*** 
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begins,  as  wo  learned  from  Arabs  of  that  region,  beyond 
Wady  Ghurundel,  or  nearly  three  quarters  of  the  distance 
towards  'Akabah ;  the  water-shed  being  so  indistinct  as  not 
to  have  been  remarked  by  travellers  who  have  passed  over  it. 
The  waters  of  Wady  Ghurundel  itself  flow  off  northwards. 
The  waters  of  the  great  western  plateau,  or  the  desert  el-Tih, 
as  far  south  at  least  as  the  point  opposite  'Akabah,  and  prob- 
ably much  further,  also  flow  northwards  along  the  plateau, 
being  drained  off  by  the  Wady  Jerafeh,  which  runs  north 
and  enters  el-'Arabah  nearly  opposite  to  Wady  Musa.  The 
great  valley  as  seen  from  'Akabah  looking  northwards, 
appears  to  have  only  a  slight  acclivity,  and  exhibits  scarcely 
a  trace  of  a  water  course.  The  whole  conformation  of  this 
valley,  thus  presenting  a  much  longer  and  greater  descent 
towards  the  south,  seems  of  itself  to  indicate,  that  the  Dead 
Sea  must  lie  considerably  lower  than  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah. 
It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the  Dead  Sea  has 
existed  only  since  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
recorded  in  the  book  of  Genesis  ;  and  the  favorite  hypothesis 
of  late  years  has  been,  that  the  Jordan  before  that  time 
flowed  through  Wady  el'Arabah  to  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah, 
leaving  the  present  bed  of  the  Dead  Sea  a  fertile  plain. 
But  this,  as  is  now  known,  cannot  have  been  the  case  ;  at 
least  not  within  the  times  to  which  history  reaches  back. 
Every  circumstance  goes  to  show,  that  a  lake  must  have 
existed  in  this  place,  into  which  the  Jordan  poured  its  waters 
before  the  catastrophe  of  Sodom.  It  seems  also  a  necessary 
conclusion,  that  these  cities  lay  to  the  southward  of  the  lake  ; 
for  Lot  fled  to  Zoar  which  was  near  to  Sodom  ;  and  Zoar 
lay  almost  at  the  southern  end  of  the  present  Sea,  (the  name 
having  still  existed  in  the  time  of  Abulfeda  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury,) apparently  at  the  mouth  of  a  Wady  coming  down 
from  Kerak  in  the  eastern  mountain.  The  fertile  plain, 
therefore,  which  Lot  chose  for  himself,  and  which  was  well- 
watered  like  the  land  of  Egypt,  lay  also  south  of  the  lake  and 
near  to  Zoar,  (Gen.  xiii.  10 — 12.)  And  to  the  present  day  more 
living  streams  (not  less  than  four  or  five)  flow  into  the  Ghor 
at  the  south  end  of  the  Sea  from  the  eastern  mountain,  than 
are  to  be  found  so  near  together  in  all  Palestine ;  and  the 
tract  is  better  watered  still,  than  any  other  district  throughout 
the  whole  country.  In  that  plain  too  were  wells  or  pits  of 
asphaltum  (*i£0)  the  same  word  used  in  describing  Babylon, 
and  indicating  the  same  substance  as  that  with  which  the 
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walls  of  that  city  were  cemented,  (Gen.  xiv.  10,  compared 
with  Gen.  xi.  3.)  The  valley  indeed  in  which  these  pits 
were,  is  called  Siddim  ;  but  it  is  said  to  have  been  near  the 
salt  Sea  and  contained  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  (Gen.  xiv.  3, 
10,  11) — The  streams  that  watered  the  plain  remain  to  attest 
the  accuracy  of  the  historian  ;  but  the  pits  of  asphaltum  are 
no  longer^lo  be  seen.  Did  they  disappear  in  consequence 
of  the  catastrophe  of  the  plain? 

The  southern  part  of  the  1  ead  Sea  has  a  singular  configu- 
ration. About  three  hours  north  of  the  southern  extremity, 
the  broad  low  neck  of  a  peninsula  runs  out  from  the  eastern 
shore  terminated  by  a  long  bank  at  right  angles  to  the  neck, 
like  a  long  narrow  island  or  sand  bank  running  from  north 
to  south.  This  bank  is  perhaps  nearer  to  the  western  than 
to  the  eastern  shore  ;  and  the  peninsula  may  be  said  almost 
to  divide  the  sea.  (There  is  a  trace  of  this  peninsula  on  the 
maps  of  Berghaus  and  others  ;  though  it  is  always  too  small, 
and  has  not  by  any  means  the  true  form.)  At  the  southern 
point  of  this  long  bank,  the  Sea,  which  is  here  hardly  wider 
than  a  broad  river,  sweeps  round  to  the  east  and  south-cast, 
and  forms  a  bay,  which  constitutes  the  southern  part  or  end 
of  the  Sea,  and  is  in  general  very  shallow.  The  adjacent 
shore  on  the  south,  is  low  and  flat ;  and  when  the  lake  is 
swollen  by  winter  rains,  the  water  sets  up  over  it  two  or 
three  miles  farther  south  than  when  we  saw  it.  The  limit 
of  this  overflowing  was  very  distinct  ;  being  marked  by 
trunks  of  palm-trees  and  other  drift-wood.  Indeed  the 
whole  southern  part  of  the  Sea,  as  seen  from  the  western 
mountains,  resembled  much  a  long  winding  bay,  or  the 
estuary  of  a  large  river,  when  the  tide  is  out  and  the  shores 
left  dry. 

We  travelled  with  Arabs  of  different  tribes,  inhabiting 
both  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  western  coast  ; 
and  our  guides  were  the  most  intelligent  Sheikhs  of  those 
tribes.  We  inquired  often  and  particularly  respecting  the 
phenomena  of  asphaltum  in  this  Sea ;  and  received  a  uniform 
answer  from  all,  "they  had  never  known  of  its  being  found 
except  in  the  Sea  ;  nor  there,  except  after  earthquakes.  After 
the  earthquake  of  1834,  a  considerable  quantity  was  found 
floating  in  small  pieces,  which  were  driven  on  shore  and  gath- 
ered. After  the  great  earthquake  of  Jan.  1,  1837,  (in  which 
Safed  was  destroyed.)  a  large  mass  of  asphaltum  was  found 
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floating  in  the  water, — one  said  "like  a  house,"  another, "  like 
an  island."— to  which  the  Arabs  swam  off,  and  cut  it  up 
with  axes,  and  gathered  enough  to  sell  for  more  than  500 
Spanish  dollars.  In  both  cases,  the  asphaltum  was  found  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Sea.  One  Sheikh,  a  man  fifty  years 
old,  who  had  spent  his  life  here,  said  he  had  never  seen 
asphaltum,  or  known  of  its  being  found,  at  any  other  time. 
The  Arabs  all  supposed,  that  it  collects  upon  the  rocks  of  the 
eastern  shore,  and  being  broken  off,  falls  into  the  Sea;  but 
they  did  not  agree  as  to  the  place  where  this  was  supposed 
to  occur. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  which  were  observed  or  collected 
by  ourselves  upon  the  spot,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  the 
following  inquiries : 

1.  May  we  perhaps  regard  the  lake  as  having  anciently 
extended  no  farther  south  than  the  peninsula  ;  near  which 
there  were  the  asphaltum-pits,  and  further  south  the  fertile 
well- watered  plain  1 

2.  Is  it  allowable  to  suppose,,  that  either  by  a  conflagra- 
tion of  the  asphaltum  in  the  pits,  or  by  some  volcanic  action, 
the  soil  of  this  plain  (with  the  cities)  might  be  destroyed, 
and  its  level  lowered  ;  so  that  the  waiers  of  the  lake  would 
rush  in,  and  thus  form  the  present  southern  bay  ?  Might 
perhaps  the  asphaltum  have  previously  collected  into  a  mass 
or  stratum  round  about  the  pits,  and  have  become  so  cov- 
ered or  mixed  with  soil,  as  to  form  a  fertile  tract,  which  was 
then  destroyed  by  conflagration?  Or  further,  might  we 
perhaps  conceive,  that  in  combination  with  some  such  cause, 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  might  be  heaved  up  by  volcanic  action, 
so  as  to  raise  the  level  of  the  waters,  and  cause  them  to 
overflow  a  large  tract  ? 

3.  Is  there  perhaps  good  reason  for  supposing,  that  these 
pits  or  fountains  of  asphaltum  may  still  exist  under  the 
waters  of  the  lake ;  and  that  the  asphaltum,  becoming  hard 
through  the  action  or  contact  of  the  water,  remains  fixed  in 
the  orifices  of  the  fountains  until  dislodged  by  some  shock 
like  that  of  an  earthquake  ?  If,  as  is  reported,  asphaltum 
were  anciently  more  abundant  in  the  lake  than  at  present, 
this  might  perhaps  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  it  not  to 
have  been  usually  gathered  and  carried  away. 

I  might  go  on  and  suggest  many  other  inquiries ;  but  these 
perhaps  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose  in  view.     For  any 
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suggestions  which  you  may  make  relative  to  these  or  other 
kindred  topics,  I  shall  feel  myself  under  the  most  grateful 
obligations. 

With  high  consideration 

Yours,  etc. 
(Signed)  E.  ROBINSON. 

P.  S.     I  forgot  to   say  that  small  lumps  of  sulphur  arc 
found  in  many  places  along  the  shores  of  the  sea. 


II.  M.  Yon  Buck  to  Prof.  E.  Robinson.* 

Berlin,  20lh  April,  1839. 

Monsieur, 

C'est  plutdt  pour  lvpondrc  a  Phonorablc  confiance  que 
.  vous  vouJez  avoir  en  moi,  que  dans  I'esperance  de  pouvoir 
vous  faire  une  observation  dignc  de  vous  6tre  representee, 
que  jc  vous  adrcsse  ces  lignes. 

La  vallee  du  Jourdain  est  une  crevasse,  (|iii  sVtcnd 
depuis  le  Liban  jusqu'  a  la  Mer  Rouge  sans  interruption. 
Voila,  a  cc  qui  me  semble,  le  resultat  de  vos  r6cherehes 
comme  de  celles  dc  INI.  le  Comte  Bertou  ct  M.  Callicr,  qui 
malgie  ce  fait  en  veulent  a  M.  Hitter  pour  avoir  dit  la 
nicine  chose.  Ces  longucs  cr6vassi  ••,  fivqucntes  surtout  dans 
les  montagncs  calcaires,  donncnt  la  configuration  a  nos  con- 
tinents.    Si  elles  sont  tres  largcs  ct  profondes,  elles  donnent 

"  For  the  convenience  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  not  understand  the  French 
language,  we  give  below  a  translation  of  tin  i   de  fiuch.    [Ed. 

Translation. 

Sib, 

It  is  rather  with  a  view  of  responding  to  the  confidence 
with  Which  you  are  pleased  to  honor  me,  than  under  the  expecta- 
tion of  being  able  to  present  you  any  observations  worthy  of 
your  attention,  that  I  transmit  you  these  lines. 

The  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  a  fissure,  extending  uninter- 
ruptedly from  the  Libanus  to  the  Red  Sea.  This  is  the  result 
to  which  your  own  investigations  lead,  as  do  also  those  of 
Count  Bertou  and  Mr.  Riitcr,  who  notwithstanding  found  fault 
with  Mr.  Callier  for  having  affirmed  the  same  thing.  These 
long  fissures,  which  arc  of  frequent  occurrence,  especially 
amongst  calcareous  mountains,  give  rise  to  the  configuration  of 
our  continents.     When  of  great  size  and  depth,  they  afford 
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passage  aux  montagnes  primitives,  qui  par  celleraison  forment 
ties  clurines,  dans  une  direction,  que  la  crevasse  leur  a  pre- 
scrite.  On  peut  done  s'attendre  a  un  plus  grand  developpc- 
ment  des  agens  volcaniques  au  fond  de  cette  crevasse,  que 
sur  les  hauteurs. 

Le  sel  gemme  est,  d'apres  les  recherches  les  plus  recentes, 
un  produit  d'une  action  volcanique  ou  plutanique  le  long 
d'une  ouverture  de  cette  nature.  Mais,  les  sources  d'  as- 
phalte  ou  de  bitume  le  sont  aussi ;  comme  le  prouvent  la 
quantite  de  sources  de  bitume  depuis  le  pied  du  Zagros  aux 
environs  de  Passorah  jusqu'a  Mosul  et  a  Bakou  ;  comme  le 
prouvent  encore  le  source  de  bitume  dans  le  golfe  de 
Naples,  ou  a  Mellitti  pros  de  Siracuse ;  comme  le  prouvent 
les  sources  de  bitume  sur  l'isle  de  Zante,  et  meme  le  bitume 
de  Scyssel  dont  on  fait  les  trottoirs  a  Paris. 

L'Asphalte  de  la  Mer  Morte  n'est  vrais-semblablement  que 
le  bitume  consolide  au  fond  du  lac,  qui  ne  peut  pas  s'ecouler, 
et  forme  par  consequent  une  couche  sur  ce  fond,  comme  a 
l'isle  de  Trinidad.  II  est  assez  vrais-semblable,  que  celle  accu- 
mulation se  soit  f'aite  dans  les  temps  recules,  comme  de 
nos  jours ;  et  si  des  actions  volcaniques,  une  elevation  du 
terrain,  et  des*  tremblements  de   terre  ont  mis  au  jour  des 

egress  to  the  primitive  mountains,  which  accordingly  form 
chains  in  the  direction  prescribed  to  them  by  the  fissure. 
We  may  therefore  look  for  a  greater  development  of  volcanic 
agencies  at  the  bottom  of  such  fissures  than  on  the  highlands. 

Fossil  salt,  according  to  the  most  recent  researches,  is  a 
product  of  volcanic  or  plutonic  action  along  an  opening  of 
this  description.  That  springs  of  asphaltum  or  bitumen, 
however,  originate  in  the  same  manner,  is  proved  by  the  num- 
ber of  them  which  exist  in  the  tract  of  country  extending 
from  the  foot  of  the  Zagrus  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bassora 
as  far  as  Mosul,  and  at  Bakou,  by  the  one  in  the  bay  of  Naples 
and  at  Melliti  near  Syracuse,  and  also  by  those  of  Zante ;  to 
which  may  be  added  the  bitumen  of  Seyssel,  of  which  the  foot- 
paths of  Paris  are  constructed. 

The  asphaltum  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  probably  nothing  more 
than  the  bitumen  consolidated  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  which 
being  unable  to  flow  off,  forms  there  a  bed,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  island  of  Trinidad.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  this 
accumulation  took  place  in  ancient  times  as  in  our  own  day; 
and  if  volcanic  actions,  the  upheaving  of  the  soil,  and  earth- 
quakes, have  brought  to  light,  masses  of  asphaltum  analogous 
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masses  d'asphalfe  analogues  a  celles  que  vous  avez  decritc 
(phenomene  de  la  plus  haute  importance,  inconnuejusqu'ici,) 
on  pent  tres  hien  concevoir  la  conflagration  de  cites  entieres 
par  l'inflammation  de  matieres  si  emblement  combustibles. 

Si  on  pouvait  decouvrir  quelque  masse  basaltiqiie  dans  la 
partieou  meridionale  ou  vers  l'extremite  sud  de  la  Mer  Morte, 
on  pouvait  croire,  qu'un  "  dyke"  basaltique  se  suit  fait  jour  lors 
de  la  celebre.  catastrophe,  comme  cela  est  arrive  en  1820  pres 
de  l'isle  de  Banda  et  au  pied  du  volcan  de  Ternate,  (De- 
script.  Phys.  des  Isles  Banains.  p.  112.)  Les  mouvements  qui 
accompagnent  la  sortie  d'un  tel  "  dyke"  sont  bien  en  etat  de 
produire  tous  les  phenomenes  qui  ont  change  cette  contree 
interressante,  sans  exercer  une  influence  tres  marquee  sur 
la  forme  et  la  configuration  des  montagnes  a  l'entour. 

La  fertilite  du  sel  depend  quelquefois  de  tres  legers  acci- 
dents. 11  n'est  pas  probable  que  le  bitume  soit  propre 
pours  raugmenter.  Mais  il  est  bien  possible,  que  les  mouve- 
ments du  terrain  ont  pu  mettre  au  jour  une  plus  grandc  masse 
de  sel  gemme,  entrainee  par  les  eaux  vers  le  fond  de  la 
vallee ;  ce  qui  suffisait  pour  lui  oter  sa  productibilite.  Le 
sel  gemme  n'aurait  pas  tant  frappe  Lot,  pour  l'imaginer 
que  sa  femme  eut  ete  changee  en  sel,  si  Ton  avait  eu  con- 


to  those  you  have  described  (a  phenomenon  of  the  highest 
importance  and  hitherto  unknown),  we  can  easily  conceive  the 
conflagration  of  entire  cities  in  consequence  of  the  taking 
fire  of  materials  so  excessively  combustible. 

If  a  mass  of  basalt  could  be  discovered  in  the  southern 
part  or  towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  we 
might  suppose  that  a  basaltic  dyke  had  made  its  appearance 
at  the  celebrated  catastrophe,  as  occurred  in  1S20  near  the 
island  of  Banda  and  also  at  the  foot  of  the  volcano  of  Ternati. 
The  movements  attending  the  eruption  of  such  a  dyke  would 
be  well  calculated  to  produce  all  the  phenomena  which  have 
changed  the  face  of  this  interesting  country,  without  exercis- 
ing a  very  marked  influence  on  the  figure  and  conformation  of 
the  surrounding  mountains. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  sometimes  depends  on  Aery  trifling 
circumstances.  It  is  not  probable  that  bitumen  is  calculated 
to  augment  it ;  but  it  is  very  possible  that  the  movements  of 
the  earth  may  have  expelled  a  greater  mass  of  fossil  salt, 
afterwards  drawn  by  the  water  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  which  would  suffice  to  destroy  its  productiveness.  The 
fossil   salt    would  not   so   have   struck  Lot   as  to   make  him 
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naissfince.de  son  existence  entre  les  oouches  de  la  montagne 
avant  le  catastrophe  memorable. 

II  faut  esperer  que  la  Societe  Geologique  de  Londres,  si 
active,  voudra  hien  un  jour  envoyer  un  de  ses  membres  pour 
eclairer  avec  le  flambeau  de  la  Geologie  des  faits  qui  inte- 
ressent  tout  lc  monde.  Mais  il  faudrait  rechercher  toute 
la  constitution  geologique  et  du  Liban  et  de  toute  la  vallee 
du  Jourdain  depuis  Tiberias  jusqu'a  Akaba. 

Je  concois,  Monsieur,  que  tout  ceci  doit  peu  vous  con- 
tenter.  Mais-je  pense  qu'il  est  temeraire  de  se  faire  une 
theorie  sur  des  faits  dont  on  n'a  pas  du  moins  observe  soi- 
meme  les  resultats. 

J'ai  l'honneur  d'etre  avec  la  plus  haute  consideration, 
Monsieur, 

votre  Ires  humble  et  obeissant, 
(Signer)  LEOPOLD  DE  BUCH. 


III.  Extract  from  the  Work:  Description  des  Isles  Canaries 
etc.  par  L.  de  Buch.     P.  412.    Paris,  1SSG.* 

L'isle  de  Banda  avait  auparavant  une  grande  baie  sur  la 
cote  occidentale  :  en  18:20,  apres  que  l'eruption  se  fut  tcrmi- 
nee,  il  se  fit  dan's  la  mer  un  soulevement ;  et  une  masse  solide, 

imagine  that  his  wife  had  heen  turned  into  salt,  if  its  existence 
between  the  strata  of  the  mountains  had  been  known  previous 
to  the  memorable  catastrophe. 

It  is  to  he  hoped  that  the  Geological  Society  of  London, 
which  is  so  active  in  its  exertions,  will  one  clay  send  one  of  its 
members  to  illuminate  with  the  torch  of  geology  facts  that  are 
interesting  to  all  the  world.  In  so  doing  it  would  be  necessary 
to  investigate  the  geological  structure  of  the  Libanus  and  of 
the  entire  valley  of  the  Jordan  from  Tiberias  to  Akaba. 

I  suspect,  sir,  that  this  will  prove  to  you  far  from  satisfac- 
tory ;  but  I  consider  it  rash  to  form  a  theory  on  facts  of  which 
one  has  not  been  able  at  least  to  observe  for  one's  self  the 
results.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c, 

(Signed,)  Leopold  de  Bitch. 

*   Translation. 

The  island  of  Banda  had  formerly  a  large  bay  on  its  eastern 
side.  In'  1S20,  when  the  eruption  was  at  an  end,  the  sea  became 
agitated,  and  there  arose  a  solid  mass  composed  of  large  blocks 
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composee  do  gi'os  blocs  semblables  a  du;  basalte,  vint  non 
seulement  remplir  et  combler  cette  baie  dont  la  profondeur 
etait  00  brasses  raais  elle  forma  ineme,  au  dessus  de  la  mer, 
des  collines  tres  elevees  et  fort  etendues,  qui  entourent  le 
pied  du  volcan,  et  s'appuient  contre  les  llancs  dc  cette 
montagne. 

Aueune  des  matiercs  qui  composent  cette  masse  soulevee, 
n'a  ete  fondue  ou  coulante  ;  tous  les  blocs  etaient  crevasses, 
et  degagcaient  d'abondantes  vapours,  mais  ce  soulevement 
n'a  rejete  ni  rapil'es,  ni  cendres,  ni  pierre-ponces.  Les 
habitants  de  Banda,  dont  les  maisons  se  trouvent  sur  le 
revers  oppose,  ne  s'apeivurcnt  de  ee  phenomene  remarqua- 
ble,  qu'apros  que  la  plus  grande  partie  de  ce  soujevement  se 
fut  effectue,  et  lorsqu'ils  en  eurent  ete  avertis  par  les  vapours 
et  par  I'echauffement  des  eaux  de  la  mer.  Lorsque  M. 
Reinwardts  visita  et  examina  cette  localite  en  182 J,  des 
vapeurs  d'eau  et  dc  sou  lire  se  degagcaient  encore  entre  ces 
blocs  entasses.  Le  mole  clove  au  milieu  de  la  baie,  est  forme 
de  couches  tres  epaisses,  qui  sont  inclines  des  deux  cotes,  et 
dont  le  milieu  au  cime  est  recourbee  en  dome.  Les 
couches  inferieures  sont  tout-a-fait  compactes  ;  les  couches 
superieures,  au  contraire,  sont  porcuses  {Boou-iucsi  //,  p.  88,) 
11  semble  que  cesoit  la  repetition  des  effects  du  soulevement 

resembling:  basalt,  that  not  only  filled  up  this  bay,  whose  depth 
was  sixty  fathoms,  hut  also  formed  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
very  high  and  extensive  hills,  which  surround  the  base  of 
the  volcano,  and  rest  against  the  sides  of  this  mountain. 

None  of  the  substances  composing  this  elevated  mass  were 
in  a  fluid  state.  All  the  blocks  contained  fissures  and  disen- 
gaged vapors  in  abundance  ;  hut  the  eruption  threw  out  neither 
rapils,  cinders,  nor  pumice-stones.  The  inhabitants  of  Banda, 
whose  dwellings  are  situated  on  the  opposite  side,  did  not  per- 
ceive this  phenomenon  until  the  greater  part  of  the  eruption 
had  been  completed,  when  they  became  apprised  of  it  by  the 
vapors  and  the  warmth,  of  the  sea-water.  When  Mr.  Rein- 
wardts visited  and  examined  the  locality,  in  1831,  steam  and 
sulphurous  vapours  were  still  thrown  oil' from  the  coacervated 
blocks.  The  mole  raised  in  the  middle  of  the  bay  is  formed 
of  very  thick  strata,  sloping  down  to  either  shore  and  rounded 
at  the  summit  in  the  form  of  a  dome.  The  lower  strata  are 
extremely  compact,  while  the  upper  ones  on  the  contrary  are 
porous.  This  appears  to  be  a  further  effect  of  the  raising  of 
the  cone  itself  of  a  volcano  ;  from  which  occurrence  one  may 
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du  cone  meme  d'un  volcan,  et  par  cet  evenement  on  peut 
se  faire  une  idee  de  la  possibilile  de  felevation  des  grandes 
masses  solides  qui  ont  produit  les  obelisques  d'  Auvergne, 
et  les  murs  basaltiques  saillants  qui  terminent  les  lilons  de 
basalte. 


IV.  Extract  from  a  Paper  on  "  the  Pitch  Lake  of  the  Island 
of  Trinidad?  by  N.  Nugent,  M.  D.,  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Geological  Society,  London,  1811,  vol.  1.  p.  03. 

Being  desirous  to  visit  the  celebrated  Lake  of  Pitch,  pre- 
viously to  my  departure  from  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  I 
embarked  with  that  intention  in  the  month  of  October,  1807, 
in  a  small  vessel  at  Port  Spain.  After  a  pleasant  sail  of 
about  thirty  miles  down  the  Gulph  of  Paria,  we  arrived  at 
the  point  la  Braye,  so  called  by  the  French  from  its  character- 
istic feature.  It  is  a  considerable  headland,  about  eighty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  perhaps  two  miles  long 
and  two  broad.  We  landed  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
point,  at  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Vessigny.  We  ascended  the 
hill,  which  was  entirely  composed  of  porcelain-jasper  rock, 
to  the  plantation,  where  we  procured  a  negro  guide,  who 
conducted  us  through  a  wood  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 
We  now  perceived  a  strong  sulphurous  and  pitchy  smell, 
like  that  of  burning  coal,  and  soon  after  had  a  view  of  the 
lake,  which  at  first  sight  appeared  to  be  an  expanse  of  still 
water,  frequently  interrupted  by  clumps  of  dwarf  trees  or 
islets  of  rushes  and  shrubs  ;  but  on  a  nearer  approach  we 
found  it  to  be  in  reality  an  extensive  plain  of  mineral  pitch, 
with  frequent  crevices  and  chasms  filled  with  water.  The 
singularity  of  the  scene  was  altogether  so  great,  that  it 
was  some  time  before  I  could  recover  from  my  surprise  so 
as  to  investigate  it  minutely.  The  surface  of  the  lake  is  of 
the  color  of  ashes,  and  at  this  season  was  not  polished  or 
smooth  so  as  to  be  slippery  ;  the  hardness  or  consistence  was 
such  as  to  bear  any  weight,  and  it  was  not  adhesive,  though 
it  partially  received  the  impression  of  the  foot  ;  it  bore  us 

form  an  idea  of  the  possibility  of  the  elevation  of  the  great 
solid  masses  that  have  produced  the  obelisks  of  Auvergne  and 
of  the  projecting  walls  of  basalt  terminating  the  veins  of  that 
substance. 
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without  any  tremulous  motion  whatever,  and  several  head 
of  cattle   were  browsing  on  it  in  perfect   security.     In  the 
dry  season*  however,  the  surface  is  much  more  yielding,  and 
must  be  in  a   state   approaching  to   fluidity,  as   is  shown  by 
pieces  of  recent  wood  and  other  substances  being  enveloped 
in  it.      Even    large  branches   of  trees   which   were   a  foot 
above  the  level,  had  in  some  way  become  enveloped  in  the 
bituminous   matter.       '1  he  interstices  or   chasms  are  very 
numerous,  ramifying  and  joining  in  every  direction  ;  and  in 
the  wet  season   being  lilled   with   water,  present  the  only 
obstacle  to  walking  over  the  surface  ;  these  cavities  are  gen- 
erally deep  in  proportion  to  their  width,  some  being  only  a 
few  inches  in  depth,  others  several  feet,  and  many  almost 
unfathomable  ;    the  water  in  them   is  good    and   uneontam- 
mated  by  the  pitch  ;  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  derive 
their  supply  from  this  source,  and  refresh  themselves  by  bath- 
ing in  it  ;  fish  are  caught  in  it,  and  particularly  a  very  good 
species  of  mullet.     The  arrangement  of  the  chasms  is  very 
singular  ;   the  sides,  which  of  course  are  formed  of  the  pitch, 
are  invariably  shelving  from  the  surface,  so  as  nearly  to 
meet  at  the  bottom,  but  then   they  bulge  cut  towards  each 
other  with  a  considerable   degree  of  convexity.     This  may 
be  supposed  to  arise  from  the  tendency  in  the   pitch  slowly 
to    coalesce,    whenever     softened    by    the    intensity  of  the 
sun's   /ays.      These   crevices   are    known    occasionally   to 
close  up   entirely,  and   we  saw  many  marks  or   seams  from 
this   cause.     How  these  crevices  originate  it  may  not  be  so 
ea<y  to  explain.     One  of  our  party  suggested  that  the  whole 
mass  of  pitch  might  be  supported  by  the  water  which  made 
its  way  through  accidental  rents,  but  in  the  solid  state  it  is 
of  greater  specific  gravity  than  water,  for  several  bits  thrown 
into  one  of  the  pools  immediately  sunk.*     The  lake,  (I  call 
it  so,  because  I  think  the  common  name  appropriate  enough) 
contains  many  islets  covered  with   long  grass  and  shrubs, 

*  Pieces  of  asphaltum  are,  I  believe,  frequently  found  float- 
ing on  the  Dead  Sea  in  Palestine,  but  this  arises  probably  from 
the  extraordinary  specific  gravity  of  the  waters  of  that  lake, 
which  Dr.  Marcel  found  to  be  1.211.  Mr.  Hatchell  states  the 
specific  gravity  of  ordinary  asphaltum  to  vary  from  1.023  to 
1.165  :  bat  in  the  two  varieties  of  that  of  Trinidad,  it  was  as 
great  as  1.336  ami  1.71k 
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which  are  the  haunts  of  birds  of  the  most  exquisite  plumage, 
as  the  pools  are  of  snipe  and  plover.  Alligators  are  also 
said  to  abound  here,  but  it  was  not  our  lot  to  encounter  any 
of  these  animals.  It  is  not  easy  to  state  precisely  the  extent 
of  this  great  collection  of  pitch  ;  the  line  between  it  and  the 
neighboring  soil  is  not  always  well  defined,  and  indeed  it 
appears  to  form  the  substratum  of  the  surrounding  tract  of 
land.  We  may  say,  however,  that  it  is  bounded  on  the 
north  and  west  sides  by  the  sea,  on  the  south  by  the  rocky 
eminence  of  porcelain  jasper,  before  mentioned,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  usual  argillaceous  soil  of  the  country ;  the  main 
body  may  perhaps  be  estimated  at  three  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence ;  the  depth  cannot  be  ascertained,  and  no  subjacent 
rock  or  soil  can  be  discovered.  Where  the  bitumen  is 
slightly  covered  by  soil,  there  are  plantations  of  cassava, 
plantains  and  pine-apples,  the  last  of  which  grow  with  lux- 
uriance, and  attain  to  great  perfection.  There  are  three  or 
four  French  and  one  English  sugar  estate  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood ;  our  opinions  of  the  soil  did  not,  however, 
coincide  with  that  of  Mr.  Anderson,  who  in  the  account  he 
gave  some  years  ago,  thought  it  very  fertile.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  main  body  of  the  pitch  which  may  properly 
be  called  the  lake,  is  situated  higher  than  the  adjoining  land, 
and  that  you  descend  by  a  gentle  slope  to  the  sea,  where  the 
pitch  is  much  contaminated  by  the  sand  of  the  Jaeach. 
During  the  dry  season,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  this 
pitch  is  much  softened,  so  that  different  bodies  have  been 
known  slowly  to  sink  into  it ;  if  a  quantity  be  cut  out,  the 
cavity  left  will  be  shortly  filled  up  ;  and  I  have  heard  it 
related,  that  when  the  Spaniards  undertook  formerly  to 
prepare  the  pitch  for  economical  purposes,  and  had  impru- 
dently erected  their  cauldrons  on  the  very  lake,  they  com- 
pletely sunk  in  the  course  of  a  night,  so  as  to  defeat  their 
intentions.  Numberless  proofs  are  given  of  its  being  at  times 
in  this  softened  state  :  the  negro  houses  of  the  vicinage,  for 
instance,  built  by  driving  posts  in  the  earth,  frequently  are 
twisted  or  sunk  on  one  side.  In  many  places  it  seems  to 
have  actually  overflown  like  lava,  and  presents  the  wrinkled 
appearance  which  a  sluggish  substance  would  exhibit  in 
motion. 

This  substance  is  generally  thought  to  be  the  asphaltum 
of  naturalists :  in  different  spots  however  it  presents  different 
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appearances.  In  some  parts  it  is  black,  with  a  splintery 
conchoidal  fracture,  of  considerable  specific  gravity,  with 
little  or  no  lustre,  resembling  particular  kinds  of  coal,  and  so 
hard  as  to  require  a  severe  blow  of  the  hammer  to  detach 
or  break  it  ;  in  other  parts,  it  is  so  much  softer,  as  to  allow 
one  to  cut  out  a  piece  in  any  form  with  a  spade  or  hatchet, 
and  in  the  interior  is  vesicular  and  oily  ;  this  is  the  character 
of  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  whole  mass  ;  in  one 
place  it  bubbles  up  in  a  perfectly  fluid  state,  so  that  you  may 
take  it  up  in  a  cup,  and  I  am  informed  that  in  one  of  the 
neighboring  plantations  there  is  a  spot  where  it  is  of  a  bright 
colour,  shining,  transparent,  and  brittle,  like  bottle-glass  or 
resin.  The  odour  in  all  these  instances  is  strong  and  like 
that  of  a  combination  of  pitch  and  sulphur.  No  sulphur 
however  is  any  where  to  be  perceived,  but  from  the  strong 
exhalation  of  that  substance  and  the  affinity  which  is  known 
to  exist  between  the  fluid  bitumen  and  it,  much  is,  no  doubt, 
contained  in  a  state  of  combination  ;  a  bit  of  the  pitch  held 
in  the  candle  melts  like  sealing  wax  and  burns  with  a  light 
flame  which  is  extinguished  whenever  it  is  removed;  and  on 
cooling  the  bitumen  hardens  again.  From  this  property  it 
is  sufficiently  evident  that  this  substance  may  be  converted 
to  many  useful  purposes ;  and  accordingly  it  is  universally 
used  in  the  country  wherever  pitch  is  required. 

I  have  been  informed  by  several  persons  that  the  sea  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  La  Braye  is  occasionally  covered  with 
a  fluid  bitumen,  and  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  island 
there  is  certainly  a  similar  collection  of  this  bitumen,  though 
of  less  extent,  and  many  small  detached  spots  of  it  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  woods :  it  is  even  said  that  an  evident 
line  of  communication  may  thus  be  traced  between  the  two 
great  receptacles.  There  is  every  probability,  that  in  all 
these  cases  the  pitch  was  originally  fluid,  and  has  since 
become  inspissated  by  exposure  to  the  air,  as  happens  in  the 
Dead  Sea  and  other  parts  of  the  east. 
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ARTICLE    III. 
Baptism: — The  Import  of  Ba<r<n'£w. 

By  Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  President  oflllinois  College,  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 

To  engage  anew  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
Baptism,  may  seem  to  need  an  apology.  Mine  is,  that  it  is  a 
point  in  which  Christians  are  not  as  yet  agreed,  and  therefore 
all  truth  is  not  seen.  Fori  cannot  think  that  God  has  of  design 
hidden  the  truth,  or  that  he  has  revealed  it  doubtfully  on  a 
point  which  has  proved  to  be  of  such  magnitude  by  its  prac- 
tical results.  Hence  I  believe  that  when  all  truth  is  seen 
on  this  subject,  which  may  be  seen,  all  true  Christians  will 
so  far  agree  that  no  obstacle  to  their  perfect  union  in  feeling 
and  action  will  remain. 

But  the  truth  on  this,  as  on  all  other  subjects,  is  not  to  be 
elicited  by  the  action  of  any  one  mind,  but  by  the  united 
contributions  of  many. 

When  in  the  dark  ages,  in  the  midnight  of  Pnpal  gloom, 
all  truth  was  lost  or  obscured,  and  the  social  fabric  erected 
on  principles  radically  corrupt,  it  pleased  God  to  make  no 
new  revelation,  nor  to  raise  up  and  illumine  any  one  gigantic 
mind,  of  power  to  grasp  all  truth  and  to  restore  it  at  once 
to  its  systematic  proportion,  or  to  erect  in  all  its  harmony  a 
model  of  the  social  system  in  its  perfect  state. 

Of  the  universal  system  different  individuals  grasped  dif- 
ferent parts,  yet  still  mingled  with  much  error,  and  thus 
God  accomplished  that  which  no  single  mind  was  capacious 
enough  to  do.  He  grasped,  through  many  minds,  the  great 
outlines  of  the  system  of  universal  truth,  so  that  none  might 
be  lost.  Yet  as  in  individual  minds  it  was  still  limited  and 
mingled  with  much  error,  divisions  and  sects  arose,  each 
holding  important  truth,  which  God  was  not  willing  to  lose  ; 
and  yet  not  so  unmingled  or  in  such  proportions  that  all 
could  unite  as  one. 

But  this  mixture  of  error  with  truth  is  not  destined  always 
to  last.  The  movement  of  the  mind  of  the  universal  church 
is  destined  still  to  be  upward  ;  for  she  is  taught  of  God. 
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And  in  completing  the  fabric  which  he  is  about  to  erect,  t& 
shall  contribute  his  portion  of  truth  to  the  grand  result , 
whilst  the  errors  of  each  shall  disappear  and  die  away. 
Then  shall  all  finite  minds  be  harmonized  in  one  by  the  all- 
pervading  mind  of  God.  As  if  to  prepare  the  way  for  this 
result,  the  public  mind  has  of  late  been  directed  with  new 
interest  to  this  subject.  It  has  been  brought  up  by  certain 
great  questions  in  evangelizing  the  world,  and  has  excited 
much  attention. 

It  has  elicited  works  of  much  talent  and  extensive  re- 
search through  a  wide  field  of  philology.  The  spirit  of  the 
discussion  has  been  much  ameliorated,  at  least  in  many  of 
the  leading  writers,  though  not  always  in  the  local  and  sub- 
ordinate controversies.  Yet  union  is  far  from  being  obtained, 
nay,  in  some  particulars  the  prospect  is  more  discouraging 
than  ever.  This  must  be  a  matter  of  grief  to  all  who  desire 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prayer  of  Christ.  Nor  is  it  in  harmony 
with  the  conviciions  of  the  age  on  the  duty  of  Christian 
unity,  for  however  Christians  practise,  they  are  more  and 
more  convinced  that  there  is  something  wrong  and  offensive 
to  God  in  the  present  divided  state  of  the  Church. 

We  have  reason,  then,  to  suppose  that  exactly  the  right 
ground  has  not  been  taken  on  either  side,  and  we  ought  to 
aim  at  the  simple  ground  of  truth  for  the  sake  of  union  and 
the  common  good. 

To  furnish  some  small  share  of  the  materials  which  God 
may  use  in  producing  this  result,  is  my  object  in  this  effort. — 
And  at  present  my  remarks  will  relate  entirely  to  the  mode 
of  Baptism. 

§  1.  Statement  of  the  case,  and  of  principles  of  investigation. 

The  case  is  this  :  Christ  has  enjoined  the  performance  of 
a  duty  in  the  command  to  baptize. 

What  is  the  duty  enjoined  ? — or,  in  other  words,  what 
does  the  word  Baptize,  in  which  the  command  is  given, 
mean?     One  of  two  things  must  be  true  ; —  f 

1.  Either  it  is  in  its  meaning  generic,  denoting  merely 
the  production  of  an  effect,  (as  purity,)  so  that  the  command 
may  be  fulfilled  in  many  ways  ; — or.  it  is  so  specific,  denoting 
an  external  act,  that  it  can  be  fulfilled  in  but  one.  To  illus- 
trate by  an  analogous  case,  Christ  said,  "Go  teach  all 
nations."     Here  the  word  go,  is  so  generic  as  to  include 
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all  modes  of  going  which  any  one  may  choose  to  adopt. 
If  a  man  walks,  or  runs,  or  rides,  or  sails,  he  equally  fulfils 
the  command.  On  the  other  hand,  some  king  or  ruler,  for 
particular  reasons,  might  command  an  act  by  a  word  en- 
tirely specific,  as  for  example,  that  certain  mourners  should 
walk  in  a  funeral  procession.  Now  it  is  plain  that  such  a 
command  could  not  be  fulfilled  by  riding,  or  by  running,  for 
though  these  are  models  of  going,  they  are  not  models  of 
walking,  and  the  command  is  not  to  go  in  general,  but 
specifically  to  walk.  So  when  a  general  says,  March,  it  will 
not  answer  for  the  soldiers  to  run  ;  for,  though  this  is  a  mode 
of  going,  it  is  not  a  mode  of  marching. 

So  likewise,  when  Christ  said  baptize,  he  either  used  a 
word  which  had  a  generic  sense,  denoting  an  effect,  such  as 
purify,  cleanse,  or  a  specific  sense  denoting  an  act,  such  as 
immerse,  sprinkle,  dip. 

2.  Whichever  way  we  decide,  as  it  regards  the  import  of 
the  word,  we  ought  to  be  uniform  in  its  use  as  applied  to 
the  rite  of  baptism.  For  though  the  same  word  may  have 
diverse  meanings  when  applied  to  different  things  and  in 
various  circumstances,  yet  it  certainly  cannot,  when  applied 
to  the  same  thing  and  in  the  same  circumstances. 

Hence,  if  we  adopt  the  generic  meaning,  purify  or 
cleanse,  we  must  adhere  to  it  at  all  times,  when  speaking  of 
the  rite.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  adopt  a  specific  meaning, 
as  immerse,  or  sprinkle,  we  must  adhere  to  it  in  the  same 
way,  and  not  pass  from  the.  generic  to  the  specific,  Or  from 
the  specific  to  the  generic,  according  to  exigencies,  on  the 
ground  that  the  word  Bcwrrj^w,  may  in  the  whole  circuit  of 
its  use,  mean  sometimes  one  thing  and  sometimes  another. 
Nor  must  we  adopt  both,  for  however  numerous  the  possible 
meanings  of  a  word  may  be  in  its  various  usages,  it  has  in 
each  particular  case  but  one  meaning,  and  in  all  similar 
cases  its  meaning  is  the  same.  Hence  the  word  Batf<ri£w,  as 
applied  to  a  given  rite  has  not  two  or  many  meanings,  but 
one,  and  to  that  one,  we  should  in  all  cases  adhere. 

3.  If  we  adopt  a  generic  meaning,  denoting  an  effect,  we 
are  not  limited  by  the  command  to  any  specific  mode  of  ful- 
filling it,  and  are  at  liberty  to  vary  the  mode  according 
to  circumstances.  But  if  we  adopt  a  specific  meaning,  denot- 
ing an  external  act,  we  are  limited  by  the  very  import  of 
the  command,  to  the  range  of  that  meaning. 
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Hence  if  the  command  is  purify,  or  cleanse,  we  are  not 
limited  by  the  command  to  any  one  mode,  but  may  choose 
that  which  seems  to  us  most  appropriate,  whether  it  be 
sprinkling',  pouring,  or  immersion. 

But  it  the;  command  is  specific,  as  immerse,  then  we  are 
limited  by  the  range  of  that  word,  and  cannot  fulfil  the  com- 
mand by  sprinkling,  or  pouring,  lor  these  are  not  modes  of 
immersion,  any  more  than  riding  is  a  mode  of  walking,  or 
writing  a  mode  of  painting. 

It  is  true  that  sprinkling  and  pouring  may  be  modes  of 
purifying, — and  so  is  riding  a  mode  of  going.  But  if  the 
command  is  not  purify,  but  immerse,  then  all  debate  as  to 
the  mode  is  at  an  end,  for  you  can  immerse,  not  by  sprink- 
ling, but  only  by  immersion. 

§  2.   Causes  of  the  disregard  of  these  principles,  and  false 
positions  to  which  this  disregard  has  given  rise. 

Though  the  principles  stated  are  simple  and  obvious,  yet 
the  natural  operations  of  the  mind  on  questions  of  philology 
have  been  in  this  case  embarrassed  and  perplexed  by  certain 
influences  of  a  kind  peculiar  to  this  word. 

At  the  time  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  a  controversy 
had  arisen  as  it  regards  the  import  of  the  word,  so  that, 
although  it  was  conceded  to  have  an  import  in  the  original, 
yet  it  was  impossible  to  assign  to  it  in  English  any  meaning 
without  seeming  to  take  sides  in  the  controversy  then  pending. 

Accordingly,  in  order  to  take  neither  side,  they  did  not 
translate  the  word  at  all,  but  merely  transferred  it  with  a 
slight  alteration  of  termination  to  our  language.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  it  ceased  to  exhibit  its  original  significancy 
to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  or  indeed  any  significancy  except 
what  was  derived  from  its  application  to  designate  an  exter- 
nal visible  rite.—  In  short,  it  became  merely  the  name  of  a 
nte,  and  had  a  usage  strictly  technical,  and  lost  to  the  ear 
whatever  significance  it  originally  had. 

The  habit  of  using  the  word  in  a  technical  sense  has  tended 
to  unfit  the  mind  for  the  discussion  of  the  question  as  to  the 
mode  of  baptism  in  various  ways,  of  which  1  shall  mention 
three. 

1.  It  has  led  to  a  departure  from  the  principles  already 
stated,  that  words,  when  applied  to  the  same  subject,  and  in 
the  same  circumstances,  cannot  have  a  double  sense.  This 
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rule,  as  has  been  remarked,  does  not  forbid  that  the  same 
word  in  different  circumstances  should  have  various  senses, 
accordingly  it  may  be  conceded  that  the  word,  Bawri'^w  has 
various  senses  in  the  wide  range  of  its  usage,  in  scriptural 
and  classical  Greek,  but  out  of  this  variety  of  usages,  there 
is  one  strictly  of  a  religious  nature,  and  having  direct  refer- 
ence to  one  of  the  great  revealed  facts  of  Christianity.  Now 
in  a  case  like  this,  the  laws  of  philology  require  that  some 
one  of  the  meanings  of  the  word  should  be  fixed  on  and 
assigned  to  it  in  all  cases.  But  the  habit  of  using  the  word 
baptize  in  a  strictly  technical  sense,  as  the  name  of  a  rite, 
has  led  to  a  disregard  of  this  simple  and  obvious  rule. 

Many  writers,  fixing  their  minds  merely  upon  the  idea  of 
a  rite,  and  finding  that  the  word  Ba^rj^w,  means  sometimes 
to  wash,  sometimes  to  immerse,  and  sometimes,  as  they 
think,  to  pour  or  sprinkle,  conclude  that  the  rite  of  baptism 
may  be  performed  in  either  way,  entirely  forgetting  that, 
although  the  word  should  happen,  in  the  wide  range  of  its 
usage,  scriptural  and  classical,  secular  and  religious,  to  have 
all  these  meanings,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  when  used  as 
a  religious  term,  it  has  more  than  one.  Hence,  if  as  a  reli- 
gious term,  and  in  certain  circumstances,  it  means  immerse, 
it  does  not  also  in  similar  circumstances  mean  to  wet  or  to 
wash,  to  sprinkle  or  to  pour,  to  color  or  to  dye,  but  simply  to 
i  mmerse.  And  just  as  plainly,  if  in  some  cases  of  its  religious 
use,  it  means  to  purify,  it  -does  not  in  others  of  the  same  kind 
mean  to  pour,  to  sprinkle,  or  to  immerse. 

2.  The  other  mode  in  which  the  technical  use  of  this  word 
has  unfitted  the  mind  for  a  fair  consideration  of  the  question 
is,  it  has  permitted  the  introduction  of  a  discussion  as  to  the 
mode  of  baptism,  after  concessions  have  been  made,  which 
ought  for  ever  to  exclude  it.  For  example,  the  question 
arises  what  meaning  did  the  word  iSuirri^u,  convey  to  those, 
who  in  the  age  of  the  New  Testament  writers  read  the  com- 
mand, go  baptize  all  nations  ?  Was  it  to  immerse  ?  So  our 
brethren  the  Baptists  maintain,  and  so  many  who  do  not  im- 
merse concede.  Now  after  such  a  concession,  with  what 
propriety  they  can  debate  any  longer  as  to  the  mode,  I 
acknowledge  that  I  cannot  perceive.  Nor  do  I  think,  that 
they  would  do  it  were  it  not  for  an  illusion  practised  by  the 
technical  word  Baptize,  upon  their  minds. 

After  admitting  as  a  point  of  philology,  that   the  word 
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f3<xirrl%u  in  its  religious  use  means  immerse,  the  mind  seems 
to  revert  to  the  old  habit  of  using  the  Anglicised  word  bap- 
tism, without  attaching  to  it  any  meaning,  and  we  are  at 
once  told  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  dispute  as  to  the  mode  of 
baptism.  Suppose,  now,  instead  of  J.he  word  baptism,  we 
substitute  the  meaning  which  it  has  been  conceded  to  have, 
and  the  illusion  is  at  once  exposed.  We  concede  that  (3a*ri%u 
means  immerse,  but  of  what  use  is  it  to  dispute  concerning 
the  mode  of  immersion  ?  of  none  surely,  so  you  do  but 
immerse.  But  can  you  immerse  by  sprinkling?  Is  sprink- 
ling a  mode  of  immersion  ?  The  fact  is,  that  if  the  word 
denotes  a  given  definite  act,  no  other  dissimilar  act,  is  or  can 
be  a  mode  of  it.  Pouring  is  not  a  mode  of  sprinkling  or  of 
immersion,  nor  is  sprinkling  a  mode  of  pouring  or  of  immer- 
sion, nor  is  immersion  a  mode  of  sprinkling  or  pouring. 

3.  Others  again  still  using  the  word  merely  as  a  technic, 
say  that  baptism  is  the  application  of  water,  in  any  way,  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  but  base  their  conclusions  rather  on  reason  and  the 
nature  of  the  case,  or  on  the  design  of  the  rite,  than  on  a  tho- 
rough philological  investigation  of  the  word.  Now  the  defect 
oi  this  last  mode  of  reasoning  is  that  it  does  not  interpret  the 
command.  It  uses  the  word  like  a  technic,  having  no  mean- 
ing of  its  own.  and  gives  rather  a  description  of  a  rite  than  a 
definition  of  Bavri^u. 

No  one  ever  pretended  to  define  Bairri^u  as  meaning  "to 
apply  water  in  any  way  " — of  course  Baptism  cannot  be  de- 
fined to  be  "  the  application  of  water  in  any  way."  And 
whether  this  view  of  the  rite  is  correct  or  not,  must  depend 
entirely  on  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

§  3.  Statement  of  the  position  to  be  proved. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  plain  that  those  who  have 
written  on  the  subject  of  the  mode  of  Baptism  may  be  ar- 
ranged in  four  classes. 

1.  Those  who  maintain  that  the  word  in  the  whole  extent 
of  its  usage  has  various  meanings,  and  from  this  fact  alone 
draw  the  inference  that,  therefore,  the  rite  may  be  performed 
in  various  ways,  making  at  the  same  time  no  attempt  to 
prove  which  of  its  possible  meanings  it  actually  has  in  the 
case  in  question. 
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2.  Those  who  fix  on  a  specific  meaning — e.  g.  immerse, 
and  which  of  course  excludes  all  dispute  as  to  the  Wrgasd,  and 
yet  insist  that  no  more  is  essential. 

3.  Those  who  look  mainly  at  the  obvious  design  of  the 
rite,  i.  e.  to  indicate  purity,  and  on  this  ground  affirm  that  to 
Baptize  is  to  apply  water  in  any  way  which  denotes  purity, 
without  attempting  to  make  out  a  philological  proof  of  the 
truth  of  their  position  from  the  import  of  the  word  Bx7ttj7w. 

4.  Those  who  insist  that  the  word  in  all  its  extent  of 
usage  has  but  one  meaning — viz.  to  immense— and  that 
this  excludes  all  debate  as  to  the^sSF^r  5*-t-cr#-«_-  * 

-None  of  these  positions  is  in  my  judgment  adapted  to  ex- 
plain all  the  facts  which  occur  in  the  use  of  the  word,  and  to 
give  satisfaction  and  rest  to  an  inquiring  mind.  Any  view 
which  shall  effectually  do  this  will  be  found  to  have  the  fol- 
lowing requisites  : 

(1.)  That  it  shall  be  strictly  philological. 

(2.)  That  out  of  all  the  possible  meanings  of  /3a^Ti^w,  it 
shall  fix  on  one  as  the  real  meaning  in  the  case  in  question. 

(3.)  That  it  shall  at  all  times  steadily  adhere  to  this. 

(4.)  That  this  shall  limit  the  performance  of  the  rite  to  no 
particular  mode. 

The  position  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  prove  in  accordance 
with  these  views  is  this,  that  the  word  /3aff<n£cj,  as  a  religious 
term,  means  neither  dip  nor  sprinkle,  immerse  nor  pour — nor 
any  other  external  action  in  applying  a  fluid  to  the  body,  or 
the  body  to  a  fluid— nor  any  action  which  is  limited  to  one 
mode  of  performance.  But  that  as  a  religious  term  it  means 
at  all  times,  to  purify,  or  cleanse — words  of  a  meaning  so 
general  as  not  to  be  confined  to  any  mode,  or  agent,  or  means, 
or  object,  whether  material  or  spiritual,  but  to  leave  the 
widest  scope  for  the  question  as  to  the  mode — so  that  in  this 
usage  it  is  in  every  respect  a  perfect  synonym  of  the  word 

Let  it  then  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  question  is  not  this, 
Does  the  word  in  all  its  extent  of  usage  denote  at  any  time 
a  definite  external  act  ?  nor  this,  Is  this  its  original,  primi- 
tive signification?  Even  if  all  this  were  admitted,  it  would 
not  touch  the  question — for,  as  we  all  know,  nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  words  to  be  used  in  more  meanings  than 
one,  and  to  decide  in  what  sense  a  word  is  used  in  a  given 
instance,  we  are  not  to  follow  etymology  or  fancy,  but  evi- 
dence, derived  from  the  facts  of  the  case. 
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With  regard  then  to  other  uses  of  the  word  j3ct«?i£w*  I 
freely  admit  that  in  classic  usage  it  does,  as  a  general  fact, 
clearly  denote  some  external  act  of  a  specific  kind,  yet  it  is 
by  no  means  clear  to  my  mind  that  it  does  not  in  different 
cases  denote  different  acts.  And  though  I  do  not  regard  it 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  argument  which  I  propose  to  con- 
struct, yet  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  I  think  it  best  to 
state  what  seems  to  be  the  truth  on  this  point. 

1.  1  freely  admit  that  in  numerous  cases  it  clearly  denotes 
to  immerse — in  which  case  an  agent  submerges  partially  or 
totally  some  person  or  thing.  Indeed,  this  is  so  notoriously 
true,  that  I  need  attempt  no  proof.  Innumerable  examples 
are  at  hand,  and  enough  may  be  found,  in  all  the  most  com- 
mon discussions  of  the  subject. 

2.  It  is  also  applied  to  cases  where  a  fluid  is  poured  co- 
piously over  fmy  thins;  so  as  to  flood  it,  though  not  completely 
or  permanently  to  submerge  it.  Of  this  usage  Tshall  adduce 
but  one  example  : — Origen,  referring  to  the  copious  pouring 
of  water  by  Elijah  on  the  wood  and  on  the  sacrifice,  repre- 
sents him  as  baptizing  them.  For  the  passage,  and  remarks 
on  it,  see  Wall's  History  of  Infant  Baptism. 

3.  It  is  also  applied  to  cases  where  a  fluid  without  an 
-agent  rolls  over  or  floods,  and  covers  any  thing — as  in  the 
oft  quoted  passage  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  Vol.  VII.  p.  191,  as 
translated  by  Prof.  Stuart :  "  The  river,  borne  along  by  a 
more  violent  current,  overwhelmed  many"  (£/3o«r<n£c).  So, 
Vol.  I.  p.  107,  he  speaks  of  land  animals  intercepted  by  the 
Nile,  as  fiaitTfyp.iva,  overwhelmed,  and  perishing.  The  same 
mode  of  speaking  is  also  applied  to  the  sea  shore,  which  is 
spoken  of  by  Aristotle  as  baptized  or  overwhelmed  by  the  tide. 

4.  It  is  also  applied  in  cases  where  some  person  or  thing 
sinks  passively  into  the  flood.  Thus  Josephus,  in  narrating 
his  shipwreck  on  the  Adriatic,  uses  this  word  to  describe  the 
sinking  of  the  ship.  u. 

1  am  aware  that  by  some  writers  Rigorous  efforts  are  made 
to  reduce  all  these  senses  to  the  original  idea  to  immerse  or 
dip.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are  rather  led  by  their 
zeal  to  support  a  theory,  than  by  a  careful  induction  from 
facts  ;  and  that  they  wrest  facts  to  suit  their  principles,  rather 
than  derive  their  principles  from  facts. 

To  me  it  seems  plain  that  in  all  these  cases  there  is  a  ma- 
terial difference,  as  to  the  external  act,  nor  am  I  prepared  to 
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admit  that  either,  in  preference  to  the  other,  is  the  original 
and  primitive  meaning  of  the  word.  If  it  were  an  object  of 
much  importance  to  decide  what  this  is,  inasmuch  as  they 
all  agree  in  one  common  idea  of  a  state  or  condition,  though 
variously  caused,  I  should  incline  to  give  to  the  word  the 
meaning  to  cause  to  come  into  that  state,  and  this  idea  is  fa- 
vored by  the  termination,  f£«.  The  state  is,  a  state  of  being 
enveloped  or  surrounded  by  a  fluid,  or  any  thing  else  adapted 
to  produce  such  a  result.  And  a  general  meaning  of  fikirri^u 
would  thus  be  to  cause  to  come  into  this  state — whether  it  be 
done  by  pouring  the  fluid  copiously  over  an  object,  or  b}'  tile 
flowing  of  a  fluid  over  an  object,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  agent,  or  by  the  passive  sinking  of  an  object  into  it.  In 
all  these  cases  the  state  of  the  object  becomes  the  same,  but 
the  external  act,  by  which  it  comes  into  this  state,  is  not  the 
same  in  either  case. 

To  all  this,  however,  I  attach  no  great  importance  in  the 
discussion  of  the  present  question  ;  unless  it  be  of  use  in  ex- 
posing the  fallacy  of  all  efforts  to  reduce  this  word  to  such  a 
perfect  simplicity  of  meaning,  even  as  it  regards  an  exter- 
nal act,  as  is  claimed  for  it  by  some. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  if  1  were  to  admit  that  its  original 
and  primitive  idea  was  to  immerse,  and  that  when  it  denotes 
an  external  act,  it  never  departs  from  this  sense;  still  the 
question  would  arise,  is  there  not  another  meaning  derived 
from  the  effects  of  this  act,  and  in  which  the  mind  contem- 
plates the  effect  alone,  entirely  irrespective  of  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  produced. 

1  contend  that  there  is — and  that  as  thorough  purification 
or  cleansing  is  often  the  result  of  submersion  in  water,  so 
the  word  /3air<ri^w  has  come  to  signify  to  purify  or  cleanse 
thoroughly,  without  any  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
done. 

There  is  not  a  priori  the  least  improbability  of  such  a 
change  of  meaning,  from  the  laws  of  the  mind,  or  of  lan- 
guage. 

It  may  at  first  sight  seem  an  improbable  position  to  some, 
that  if  a  word  originally  signifies  "  to  immerse,"  it  can 
assume  a  meaning  so  remote  from  its  primitive  sense  as  "  to 
purifi/"  and  entirely  drop  all  reference  to  the  mode. 

Yet  the  slightest  attention  to  the  laws  of  the  mind,  and  to 
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well-known  facts,  will  show  that  not  the  least  improbability 
of  such  a  result  exists. 

No  principle  is  more  universally  admitted  by  all  sound 
philologists,  than  that  to  establish  the  original  and  primitive 
meaning  of  a  word,  is  not  at  all  decisive  as  it  regards  its 
subsequent  usages.  It  often  aids  only  as  giving  a  clue  by 
which  we  can  trace  the  progress  of  the  imagination,  or  the 
association  of  ideas  in  leading  the  mind  from  meaning  to 
meaning,  on  some  ground  of  relative  similitude,  or  connex- 
ion of  cause  and  effect. 

►So  the  verb  to  spring,  denotes  an  act,  and  gives  rise  to  a 
noun  denoting  an  act.  A  perception  of  similitude  transfers 
the  word  to  the  issuing  of  water  from  a  fountain— to  the 
motion  of  a  watch-spring — and  to  the  springing  of  plants  in 
the  spring  of  the  year.  Yet  who  does  not  feel  that  to  be 
able  to  trace  such  a  process  of  thought,  is  far  from  proving 
that,  when  a  man  in  one  case  says,  1  made  a  spring  over  the 
ditch,  in  another,  1  broke  the  spring  of  my  watch,  in  another, 
1  drank  from  the  spritig,  in  another,  I  prefer  spring  to  win- 
ter, he  means  in  each  case  the  same  thing  by  the  word 
spring?  And  who  in  using  these  words,  always  resorts  to 
the  original  idea  of  the  verb  ?  Indeed,  so  far  is  it  from  being 
true  that  this  is  commonly  done,  that  most  persons  are 
pleased  when  the  track  of  the  mind  is  uncovered,  and  the 
path  is  pointed  out  by  which  it  passed  from  meaning  to 
meaning,  as  if  a  new  idea  had  been  acquired — so  conversa- 
tion, prevent,  charity,  as  now  used,  have  obviously  departed 
widely  from  the  sense  in  which  they  were  used  in  the  days 
of  the  translators  of  the  Bible. 

But  to  multiply  words  on  a  point  so  plain,  would  be  need- 
less, had  not  so  much  stress  been  laid  on  the  supposed  ori- 
ginal meaning  of  this  word.  It  is  therefore  too  plain  to  be 
denied,  that  words  do  often  so  far  depart  from  their  primi- 
tive meaning,  as  entirely  to  leave  out  the  original  idea  —and 
that  the  secondary  senses  of  a  word  are  often  by  far  the 
most  numerous  and  important. 

Moreover,  to  establish  such  secondary  meanings,  it  is  not 
necessary,  that  we  should  be  able  to  trace  the  course  of  the 
mind,  though  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  do  it.  A  secondary 
meaning,  however  unlike  it  may  seem  to  the  primitive,  may 
yet  be  established  like  any  other  fact  in  the  usage  of  lan- 
guage, that  is  by  appropriate  testimony. 
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But  whilst  such  transitions  are  common  in  all  words,  they 
are  particularly  common  in  words  of  the  class  of  /3a<jr<ri£w  de- 
noting action  by,  or  with  reference  to,  a  fluid. — This  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  effects  produced  by  the  action,  depend 
not  on  the  action  alone,  but  on  the  action  and  the  fluid  com- 
bined— and  of  course  may  be  varied  as  the  fluid  or  its  appli- 
cation varies. 

Let  us  now  take  the  general  idea  of  enveloping  or  im- 
mersing in  a  fluid,  and  see  how  unlike  the  effects  to  which  it 
may  give  rise. 

If  the  envelopment  is  produced  by  a  flood,  a  torrent  or 
waves,  the  effect  may  be  to  overwhelm,  to  oppress,  to  destroy. 

If,  by  taking  up  the  object  and  immersing  it  into  a  coloring 
fluid,  it  is  to  impart  a  new  color,  or  to  dye. 

If  by  taking  up  an  object  and  immersing  it  into  a  cleansing 
fluid — or  by  going  into  a  fluid — or  by  pouring  the  fluid  copi- 
ously over  the  object,  the  effect  is  to  purify  or  cleanse. 

And  on  these  natural  or  material  senses,  may  be  founded 
the  same  number  of  spiritual  or  moral  senses,  by  transferring 
the  ideas  to  the  mind. 

Now  as  a  matter  of  fact  such  transfers  have  taken  place  in 
cognate  and  similar  words. 

I  shall  out  of  many  select  a  few  cases  from  Greek,  Latin, 
English,  and  Hebrew  words,  fully  to  illustrate,  and  clearly 
to  confirm  these  principles,  and  to  show  that  they  are 
peculiar  to  no  language,  but  rest  on  universal  laws  of  the  mind. 

In  Greek  all  admit  that  the  most  common  sense  of  /3owrrw  is 
to  dip,  to  immerse.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  it  is  the 
primitive  sense. 

But  it  is  beyond  all  dispute  that  the  same  word  has  passed 
to  the  meaning  to  dye,  without  any  reference  to  mode. 
Great  efforts  were  once  made  to  deny  this.  But  the  most 
intelligent  Baptists  now  entirely  abandon  this  ground,  and 
that  with  the  best  reason.  And  indeed,  so  far  has  the  word 
passed  from  its  original  sense  that  it  is  applied  to  coloring  the 
surface  of  an  object  by  gold,  i.  e.  to  gilding.  A  few  exam- 
ples out  of  many  in  so  plain  a  case  must  suffice.  In  the  bat- 
tle of  the  frogs  and  mice,  a  mouse  is  represented  as  dying  or 
coloring  the  lake  with  his  blood — ZGanrrero  al^an  Xi/xv^.  On 
this  there  was  once  a  battle  royal  to  prove  that  it  could  be 
proper  to  speak  of  dipping  a  lake  into  the  blood  of  a  mouse  ; 
and  all  the  powers  of  rhetoric  were  put  in  requisition  to  jus- 
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tify  the  usage.  Hear  now  Mr.  Carson,  inferior  in  learning 
and  research  to  none  of  the  Baptists :  "  To  suppose  that  there 
is  here  any  extravagant  allusion  to  the  literal  immersion  or 
dipping  of  a  lake,  is  a  monstrous  perve-sion  of  taste.  The 
lake  is  said  to  be  dyed,  not  to  be  dipped,  or  poured,  or  sprin- 
kled. There  is  in  the  word  tin  reference  to  mode.  Had  Bap- 
tists entrenched  themselves  hero,  they  would  have  saved 
themselves  much  useless  toil,  and  much  false  criticism,  with- 
out straining  to  the  impeachment  of  their  candor  or  their 
taste.  What  a  monstrous  paradox  in  rhetoric  is  the  figuring 
of  the  dipping  of  a  lake  in  the  blood  of  a  mouse  !  Yet  Dr. 
Gale  supposes  that  the  lake  was  dipped  by  hyperbole.  The 
literal  sense  he  says  is,  the  lake  was  dipped  in  blood.  Never 
was  there  such  a 'figure.  The  lake  is  not  said  to  be  dipped 
in  blood,  but  to  be  dyed  with  blood."  P.  67,  Am.  edition,  N. 
York,  1832.  This  is  well  said,  and  is  the  more  to  our  pur- 
pose on  account  of  its  author.  Indeed  his  whole  discussion 
of  this  point  is  able,  lucid,  and  decisive.  Of  the  examples 
adduced  by  him  I  shall  quote  one  or  two  more. 

"  Hippocrates  employs  it  to  denote  dying,  by  dropping 
the  dying  liquid  on  the  thing  dyed  :  ixeiSxv  itur-raZ?]  sin  ra 
i,x«<n«.  fia^Ttrat  :  '  When  it  drops  upon  the  garments  they  are 
dyed*     This  surely  is  not  dying  by  dipping."  Carson,  p.  (50. 

"Again.    In  Arrian — Expedition  of  Alexander  :  roog  Si  <zu. 
<  ;,;,-/,,-/;,;  ',ri  ScMWwvrai  Ivfloi :  '  Nearchus  relates  that 
the  Indians-  dye  their  beards.'     It  will  not  be  contended  that 
they  dyed  their  beards  by  immersion."     P.  01. 

He  quotes  cases  in  which  it  is  used  to  describe  the  color- 
ing of  the  hair  ;  the  staining  of  a  garment  by  blood  ;  the 
staining  of  the  hand  by  crushing  a  coloring  substance  in  it; 
for  which,  and  others  of  a  like  kind,  1  refer  to  him.  and  to 
Prof.  Stuart. 

In  the  compounds  and  derivations  of  this  word  the  sense 
to  dye  is  very  extensive  ;  to  be  fully  satisfied  of  which,  let 
any  one  examine  the  Thesaurus  of  H.  Stephens,  or  the  ab- 
breviation of  it  by  Scapula  on  this  word. 

It  is  compounded  with  colors  of  all  kinds,  as  mpzvpsoBayris 
Ca/iv<5ivo/3a^;r,  of  a  purple,  or  hyacinthine  dye.  It  denotes  a 
dyer,  a  dying  vat,  a  dye-house,  etc.,  (3&<psvs  fiaqeTov,  etc.,  and 
it  even  passes,  as  before  stated,  to  cases  in  which  a  new  color 
is  produced  by  the  externa]  application  of  a  solid,  as  p/putfo- 
£a?i?,  colored  with  gold,  or  gilded. 
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But  it  is  needless  to  quote  at  large  all  the  examples  which 
might  be  adduced  to  illustrate  and  confirm  these  points  ;  and 
as  all  that  I  claim  is  conceded  even  by  our  Baptist  brethren, 
to  proceed  farther  would  seem  like  an  attempt  at  useless  dis- 
play. I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  consider  the  usages  of  a 
kindred  word  in  the  Latin  language. 

Tingo,  beyond  all  doubt,  means  to  immerse.  In  this  sense 
Facciolatus  and  Forcellinus  in  their  Totius  Latinitatis  Lexi- 
con give  tSuir-ru  as  its  synonyme.  And  as  /3owr<rw  is  used  to 
describe  the  immersing  of  an  axe  to  temper  it,  so  is  tingo 
to  describe  similar  operations.  So  Virgil  speaking  of  the 
operations  of  the  Cyclopian  workmen  of  Vulcan  thus  de- 
scribes them  as  immersing  the  hissing  metals  in  water  to 
temper  them.     Stridentia  tingunt  sera  lacu.  JE>.  8.  450. 

So  speaking  of  a  sword. 

Tinxerat  unda  stygia  ensem.  M.  12.  91.  Celsus  speaks 
of  sponges  dipped  in  vinegar.     Spongia  in  aceto  tincta. 

The  setting  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  spoken  of  as  an 
immersion  in  the  sea  and  to  describe  this  tingo  is  used, 

Tingere  se  oceano  properant  soles  hyberni.  Virg.  Geor. 
2.  481. 

Tingat  equos  gurgite  Phoebus.  _M.  ]1.  914. 

But  to  prove  that  it  means  immerse  is  needless  ;  no  one 
can  deny  it,  nor  is  it  the  point  at  which  I  chiefly  aim.  This 
is,  that  like  /3k,*tw,  it  loses  all  reference  to  the  act  of  immer- 
sion and  comes  to  signify  simply  to  dye  or  color  in  any  way. 

Of  this  there  is  a  presumptive  proof  that  is  obvious  even 
to  those  who  do  not  understand  the  learned  languages.  It 
has  given  rise  to  the  words  tinge  and  tint  in  our  language — ■ 
and  who  that  speaks  of  the  rosy  tints  of  morn — or  of  the 
sun  tinging  the  clouds  with  golden  light  would  have  the 
least  thought  of  immersion.  And  is  it  probable  that  such 
senses  would  have  passed  from  the  Latin  to  our  language, 
had  tingo  not  passed  from  its  original  sense  to  that  of  dying 
or  coloring  in  any  mode.       * 

But  there  is  direct  proof  in  the  Latin  classics  of  the 
same  kind  as  exists  with  respect  to  fiat-ru. 

Horace  uses  the  word  to  denote  the  dying  of  wool,  as 
tingere  lanas  murice  ;  Ovid,  to  denote  the  coloring  of  the 
hair,  and  of  ivory  ;  Horace,  to  denote  the  coloring  of  the 
axe  used  in  sacrificing  the  victims,  as  victima  pontificum  se- 
cures cervice  tinget ;  Virgil,  Geor.  3.  v.  492,  to  denote  the 
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malignant  effects  of  a  plague  on  cattle,  mentions  that  they 
had  scarce  blood  enough  left  to  color  the  knives  used  to  slay 
them. 

Vix  suppositi  tingimtur  sanguine  cultri. 

So  in  Georg.  2  :  v.  8.  We  have  the  words  Tinge  crura 
musto,  referring  to  the  coloring  or  staining  of  the  legs  by  the 
treading  of  the  wine  press.  In  Pliny  we  have  Tingentium 
officinae,  shops  of  dyers,  and  in  Cicero,  Tincta  in  the  phrase 
to  denote  colored  things.  It  is  followed  by  an  accusative 
of  the  color,  as  in  Pliny  tingere  coeruleum,  to  dye  blue.  We 
have  also  in  Lucretius  Loca  lumine  tingunt  nubes — to  tinge 
or  color,  that  is  to  illuminate  with  light.  See  Forcellinus 
and  Facciolatus,  or  Leverett's  Lexicon,  on  the  word. 

Indeed  on  this  word  no  less  than  on  f3a*ru  we  have  the 
unequivocal  concession  of  Mr.  Carson,  that  it  means  to  dye. 
"  In  Latin  also,  the  same  word,  tingo,  signifies  both  to  dip 
and  to  dye."     Carson,  p.  77. 

Facciolatus,  and  Forcellinus  and  Leverett  also  give  it  the 
sense  to  moisten,  to  wet,  and  make  it  in  this  sense  synony- 
mous with  Tsyyui — from  which  indeed  it  is  derived,  and  to  my 
mind  the  examples  adduced  are  abundantly  sufficient  to 
establish  this  sense.  But  on  this  it  is  needless  'to  insist,  as 
Mr.  Carson  professes  not  to  be  satisfied  that  this  sense  can 
be  established,  and  for  the  present  1  wish  to  rely  on  facts 
concerning  which  there  is  no  dispute. 

In  English  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  I  shall  select  the  word 
to  wash. 

The  original  and  common  idea  of  this  word  is  undeniably 
to  cleanse  by  a  purifying  fluid,  as  water — and  that  with- 
out respect  to  mode.  Of  these  ideas  in  its  progress  it  drops 
all,  and  assumes  a  meaning  that  involves  neither  to  purify 
nor  to  use  a  fluid  at  all. 

As  washing  is  often  performed  by  a  superficial  applica- 
tion of  a  fluid,  it  often  assumes  this  sense  and  loses  entirely 
the  idea  of  cleansing,  as  when  we  speak  of  washing  a  wound 
with  brandy  ;  or  with  some  cooling  application  to  alleviate 
inflammation.  In  this  case  we  aim  not  at  cleansing  but  at 
medicinal  effect.  So  we  speak  of  the  sea  as  washing  the 
shores  or  rocks,  denoting  not  cleansing,  but  the  copious 
superficial  application  of  a  fluid. 

Again,  as  a  superficial  application  of  a  fluid  or  a  coloring 
mixture  is  often  made  for  the  sake  of  changing  the  color,  we 
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have  to  white-wash,  to  red-wash,  to  yellow-wash  ;  and  the 
substances  or  fluid  mixtures  with  which  this  is  done,  are 
called  washes. 

Next  it  drops  the  idea  of  a  fluid  at  all,  and  assumes  the 
sense  of  a  superficial  application  of  a  solid— as  to  wash  with 
silver  or  gold. 

And  here  a  remarkable  coincidence  in  result,  in  words  of 
meaning  originally  unlike,  deserves  notice  as  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  progress  of  the  mind  in  effecting  such  changes. 

In  Greek,  jQaa-ro),  denotes  originally  to  immerse — action 
alone,  without  reference  to  effect,  in  English,  wash  denotes 
to  cleanse  or  purify  alone,  without  reference  to  mode.  Yet 
by  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  association,  both  are  used  to 
denote  coloring,  and  both  to  denote  covering  superficially 
with  silver  or  gold. 

Finally,  when  we  speak  of  the  wash  of  a  cow-yard,  and 
call  those  places  where  deposites  of  earth  or  filth,  or  veget- 
able matter  ,are  made,  washes,  who  will  contend  that  the 
idea  of  purity  is  retained  1 

Again,  lustro  denotes  to  purify,  by  certain  religious  rites, 
and  especially  by  carrying  around  the  victim  previously  to 
its  being  killed. 

From  this  it  passes  to  the  idea  of  passing  around  or 
through — dropping  the  idea  of  purifying — as  Pythagoras 
Egyptum  lustravit.  Cicero—  Pythagoras  traversed  Egypt. 
Navibus  lustrandum  a3quor.  Virg. — the  ocean  to  be  traversed 
with  ships. 

Hence  it  passes  to  the  idea  of  observing,  surveying, 
accurately  examining,  either  with  the  eyes,  or  the  mind. 
Totum  lustrabat  lumine  corpus,  Virg.  He  scrutinized,  or 
examined  his  whole  body  with  his  eyes.  Cum  omnia 
ratione  animoque  lustraris,  when  you  shall  have  surveyed 
and  accurately  examined  all  things  by  your  reason  and  in 
your  mind. 

And  what  wider  departure  from  the  original  sense  to 
purify  is  possible  ?  In  Leveret  xa.6a.gaig  is  given  as  a  synonyme 
of  lustratio,  and  yet  the  same  word  is  used  to  denote  trav- 
elling from  city  to  city.  Lustratio  municipiorum— also  the 
course  or  circuit  of  the  sun— lustratio  solis. 

So  too  in  Ezek.  23:  is  Jafi  to  immerse  is  used  to  denote 
dying — where  o^ntp  denotes  dyed  attire,  as  Mr.  Carson 
also  allows. 
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Similar  transitions  of  meaning  could  be  pointed  out  in 
lavo  ons  and  C)ttt?  and  other  words,  were  it  at  all  necessary, 
and  did  time  allow. 

Now  with  such  facts  before  us,  to  increase  the  number 
of  which  indefinitely,  were  perfectly  easy,  who  can  say  that 
there  is  the  slightest  improbability  in  the  idea  that  the  word 
/3cwrri£w  should  pass  from  the  sense  to  immerse,  to  the  sense 
to  purify,  without  reference  to  the  mode?  Can  Scwrrw,  tingo 
and   wash,     pass    through   similar   transitions    and   cannot 

But  what  secondary  sense  shall  be  adopted  cannot  be  told 
a  priori,  but  must  be  decided  by  the  habits,  manners,  customs 
and  general  ideas  of  a  people,  and  sometimes  by  peculiar 
usages  for  which  no  reason  can  be  given.  For  example,  no 
reason  exists  in  the  nature  of  things  why  /Scwr-ru  rather  than 
f3air<ri%u  should  pass  from  the  sense  immerse  to  the  sense  to 
dye — yet  there  is  evidence  that  it  did.  On  the  other  hand 
it  could  not  be  certainly  foretold  that  /3a*r<ri£oj  rather  than 
fSairru  would  pass  to  the  sense  to  cleanse,  and  yet  that  it  did 
so  pass  may  still  be  true,  and  if  true  can  be  proved  like  any 
other  fact. 

And  the  existence  of  manners  and  customs  tending  to 
such  a  result,  renders  such  a  result  probable. 

I  §«■ 

Circumstances  did  exist  tending  to  produce  such  a  trans- 
fer of  meaning  in  {3a-xric(u,  and  therefore  there  is  a  strong 
probability  that  it  was  made. 

As  it  regards  (3air<ru  and  tingo  we  have  no  proof  that 
any  peculiar  causes  existed  tending  to  such  a  change  of 
meaning  as  they  are  confessed  to  have  actually  undergone. 

But  as  it  regards  /3oMr<ri£u,  such  a  tendency  can  be  proved 
to  have  existed  in  the  manners  and  custom  of  the  Jews,  for 
though  no  immersions  of  the  person  were  enjoined  in  the 
Mosaic  ritual,  but  simply  washings  of  the  body,  or  flesh,  in 
any  way,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  immersions  and 
bathings  were  in  daily  use — and  these  as  well  as  all  their  other 
washings  were  solely  for  the  sake  of  purity,  and  held  up 
this  idea  daily  before  the  mind. 

Hence,  when  after  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  the  Greek 
language  began  to  be  spoken  by  the  Jews,  it  encountered  a 
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tendency  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  had  already  changed 
the  meaning  of  /3owrr«  to  color  or  dye  ;  but  far  more  definite, 
powerful,  and  all-pervading;  for  the  practice  of  immersing 
to  color  was  limited  to  a  few,  but  the  practice  of  bathing  or 
immersing  to  purify,  was  common  to  a  whole  nation. 
Indeed  the  idea  of  purification  from  uncleanliness  pervaded 
their  whole  ritual,  in  numberless  cases,  and  must  have  been 
perfectly  familiar  to  the  mind  of  every  one. 

The  inference  from  these  facts  is  so  obvious  that  it  hardly 
needs  to  be  stated.  As  the  laws  of  the  mind  made  from 
fiairru,  to  dye,  to  color,  to  paint,  and  from  lingo,  the  same  ; 
so  there  is  a  very  strong  presumption  that  so  general  a  use 
of  immersion,  to  produce  purity  would  give  to  /3owr<n'£w  the 
corresponding  sense,  to  purify.  This  does  not,  1  am  aware, 
prove  that  it  did.  But  it  opens  the  way  for  such  proof  and 
shows  that  there  is  not  the  least  ground  for  the  rigorous 
efforts  that  are  made  to  set  it  aside. 

Even  a  moderate  degree  of  proof  is  sufficient  in  a  case 
like  this,  when  the  most  familiar  laws  of  the  mind  and  all  the 
power  of  presumptive  evidence  from  analogical  cases  tend 
this  way. 

§  0. 

There  is  no  probability  a  priori  against  this  position  from 
the  general  nature  of  the  subject  to  which  the  word  is 
applied,  in  the  rite  of  Baptism.  But  the  probability  is^leci- 
dedly  and  strongly  in  its  favor. 

No  law  of  philology  is  more  firmly  established  than  this, 
that  in  the  progress  of  society,  new  ideas  produce  new 
words  and  new  senses  of  old  words,  and  hence  in  judging 
concerning  such  new  senses  we  are  to  look  at  the  nature  of 
the  new  subjects  of  thought  that  arise. 

Now  that  in  this  case  the  Greek  language  wras  applied  to 
a  new  subject  of  thought  is  most  plain,  and  that  subject  is 
the  peculiar  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  that  the  ordi- 
nance of  Baptism  refers  to  these  is  admitted  by  all. 

Now  if  any  external  act  had  any  peculiar  fitness  to  pre- 
sent these  to  the  mind,  a  presumption  would  be  in  favor  of 
that  act ;  and  if  the  meaning  claimed  was  unfit  to  present 
them  to  the  mind  there  would  be  a  presumption  against  it. 

Now  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  fact  that  directly  the 
reverse  is  true.     What  is  the  peculiar  effect  of  the  opera- 
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tion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  mind  ?  Is  it  not  moral  cleans- 
ing or  purification  ? 

Now  no  word  denoting  merely  a  mode  of  applying  a  fluid 
to  a  thing,  or  of  putting  any  thing  into  a  fluid,  conveys  of 
itself  any  such  idea.  To  pour,  sprinkle,  immerse,  or  dip, 
convey  in  Jhemselves  no  idea  at  all  of  cleansing.  The  effect 
of  the  action  depends  mainly  on  the  fluid,  not  on  the  action, 
and  may  be  either  to  purify  or  to  pollute.  If  clear  water  is 
used,  the  effect  is  to  purify.  If  filthy  water  is  used  the  effect 
is  to  pollute.  So  Job  says,  "  If  1  wash  myself  with  snow- 
water and  make  my  hands  never  so  clean,  yet  shalt  thou 
plunge  me"  [Greek  /3acrrw.  Heb.  Sao]  in  the  ditch,  and  my 
own  clothes  shall  abhor  me.  Here  the  effect  of  plunging  is 
pollution,  because  it  is  not  into  clean  water  but  into  filthy. 
Hence,  no  external  act  has  in  itself  any  fitness  to  present  to 
the  mind  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

On  the  other  hand  to  wash,  to  purify,  to  cleanse — all  direct 
the  mind  to  the  very  th;ng  done  by  the  Holy  Spirit — hence 
the  presumption  is  entirely  against  the  supposition  that  the 
word  denotes  an  external  act,  and  in  favor  of  the  meaning 
claimed. 

§  7. 

There  is  decided  philological  proof  in  favor  of  this  view. 
This  I  shall  soon  proceed  to  adduce.  But  the  course  which 
the  argument  has  loo  often  taken,  renders  it  necessary  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  principles  of  the  leasoning 
involved. 

It  is  commonly  the  case,  that  after  proving  that  there  are 
clear  instances  in  which  /Scwrrf^u  means  to  immerse,  it  is 
assumed  that  it  is  violently  improbable  that  it  ever  means 
any  thing  else,  and  that,  if  it  can  but  be  shown  thai  in  a 
given  passage  it  can  possibly  mean  immerse,  no  more  is 
needed,  so  that  the  main  force  of  argument  is  not  to  prove 
that  it  does  so  mean  from  the  exigency  of  the  place,  but 
that  it  may  possibly  so  mean,  and  therefore  in  consequence 
of  its  meaning  so  in  other  places,  it  does  so  here. 

Prof.  Ripley  reasons  on  these  principles  in  his  reply  to 
Prof.  Stuart,  but  Mr.  Carson  has  more  boldly  and  fully 
developed  them  than  any  writer  on  that  side  of  the  question 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
p.  108,  109,  that  when  one  meaning  of  a  word  is  proved  by 
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sufficient  evidence,  no  objections  to  retaining  this  meaning 
in  other  places  can  be  admitted  as  decisive,  except  they 
involve  an  impossibility.  This  he  says  is  self-evident,  and 
lays  it  down  as  a  canon  ;  and  affirms,  p.  106,  that  the  man 
who  does  not  perceive  the  justness  of  his  positions  is  not 
worth  reasoning  with.  Now  that  there  is  not  the  least 
ground  for  assuming  the  improbability  of  the  meaning  to 
purify,  nay  that  the  probability  is  decidedly  in  its  favor,  I 
have  clearly  shown.  Of  course  to  show  that  in  a  given 
case  it  can  possibly  mean  immerse  is  nothing  to  the  point. 
The  question  is  what  is  its  fair,  natural  and  obvious  sense  in 
the  case  in  question,  not  what  it  can  possibly  by  any  stretch 
of  ingenuity  be  made  to  mean. 

Of  old  it  was  customary  in  the  same  way  to  try  to  prove 
that  /3a<jrrw  does  not  mean  to  dye,  because  some  other  sense 
is  possible  or  conceivable — and  as  we  have  seen,  Gale  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  maintain,  that  a  lake  is  spoken  of  as  figura- 
tively dipped  in  the  blood  of  a  mouse — lest  he  should  be 
obliged  to  admit  the  obvious  sense  that  the  lake  was  dyed, 
colored  or  tinged,  with  the  blood  of  a  mouse. 

But  this  mode  of  reasoning,  as  it  regards  (3a.*<ru,  is  at  last 
candidly  and  fairly  given  up — and  may  we  not  hope  that 
the  same  candor  will  at  length,  lead  to  the  same  results  in 
the  case  of  the  cognate  word  fiairri^u. 

It  may  be  farther  observed  that  the  reasoning  of  philology 
is  not  demonstrative,  but  moral  and  cumulative  ;  and  that 
an  ultimate  result  depends  upon  the  combined  impression  of 
all  the  facts  of  a  given  case  as  a  whole — on  the  principle 
that  the  view,  which  best  harmonizes  all  the  facts,  and  falls 
in  with  the  known  laws  of  the  human  mind,  is  true. 

And  where  many -and  separate  and  independent  facts  all 
tend  with  different  degrees  of  probability  to  a  common  re- 
sult, there  is  an  evidence  over  and  above  the  evidence  fur- 
nished by  each  case  by  itself,  in  the  coincidence  of  so  many 
separate  and  independent  probabilities  in  a  common  result. 
And  to  be  able  to  prove  that  each  may  be  explained  other- 
wise, and  is  not  in  itself  a  demonstration,  cannot  break  the 
force  of  the  fact,  that  so  many  separate  and  independent 
probabilities  all  tend  one  way.  The  probability  produced 
by  such  coincidences  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  sepa- 
rate probabilities  :  it  has  the  force  of  the  fact  that  they  co- 
incide— and  that  the  assumption  of  the  truth  of  the  mean- 
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ing  in  which  they  all  coincide,  is  the  only  mode  of  explaining 
the  coincidence. 

That  there  are  various  independent  proofs,  that  /3a#<ri£w 
as  a  religious  term  means  to  purify,  and  that  these  all  coin- 
cide, and  that  this  view  harmonizes  and  explains  all  the  facts 
of  the  case,  I  shall  now  attempt  to  show. 

In  John  3  :  25,  xadapjo^oj  is  used  as  synonymous  with 
(3anf7i(t^hs,  and  thus  the  usus  loquendi,  as  it  regards  the  reli- 
gious rite  is  clearly  decided. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  these,  vs.  22,  23.  John  and 
Jesus  were  baptizing,  one  in  Judea,  the  other  in  iEnon,  near 
to  Salem,  and  in  such  circumstances  that  to  an  unintelligent 
observer  there  would  seem  to  be  a  rivalry  between  the 
claims  of  the  two.  The  disciples  of  John  might  naturally 
feel  that  Jesus  was  intruding  into  the  province  of  their 
master.  They  might  even  believe  John  to  be  the  Messiah, 
and  thus  give  rise  to  the  sect  which  held  that  belief.  On 
this  point  a  dispute  arose  between  the  disciples  of  John  and 
the  Jews,  (or  a  Jew  as  many  copies  read,)  v.  25. 

They  come  to  John  and  state  the  case,  v.  26.  "Rabbi, 
he  that  was  with  thee  beyond  Jordan,  to  whom  thou  bearest 
witness,  behold  the  same  baptizeth,  and  all  men  come  to  him." 
Plainly  implying  that  in  so  doing  he  was  improperly  inter- 
fering with  the  claims  of  John. 

John  in  reply,  v.  27 — 31,  disclaims  all  honor  except  that 
bestowed  on  him  by  God,  of  being  the  forerunner  of  the 
Messiah,  and  rejoices  to  decrease  in  order  that  he  may  in- 
crease— thus  justifying  the  course  which  was  so  offensive  to 
his  disciples,  and  settling  the  dispute  in  favor  of  the  claims  of 
Christ. 

The  argument  from  these  facts  is  this  :  The  dispute  in 
question  was  plainly  a  specific  dispute  concerning  baptism, 
as  practised  by  Jesus  and  John,  and  not  a  general  dispute  on 
the  subject  of  purification  at  large  ;  so  that  &rri<fis  nregi  /3owr- 
ntfjxou  is  the  true  sense ;  and  if  it  had  been  so  written,  the 
passage  would  have  been  regarded  by  all  as  perfectly  plain. 

But  instead. of  jQan'TKffj/ou,  John  has  used  xada^tf/xou,, because 
the  sense  is  entirely  the  same.  In  other  words,  "  a  question 
concerning  baptism,"  and  "  a  question  concerning  purifica- 
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tion,"  were  at  that  time  modes  of  expression  perfectly  equiv- 
alent ;  that  is,  Baima^lg  is  a  synonyme  of  xada^Kf^og. 

'The  only  mode  of  escaping  this  result  is  to  say,  that  as  im- 
mersion in  water  involves  purification,  and  is  a  kind  of  puri- 
fication, so  it  may  have  given  rise  to  a  question  on  the  sub- 
ject of  purification  at  large  ;  but  to  this  I  reply,  that  the  whole 
scope  of  the  passage  forbids  such  an  idea.  The  question 
was  not  general  but  specific,  being  caused  by  the  concur- 
rence of  two  claims  to  baptize  ;  and  so  was  the  reply  of  John. 

Moreover,  to  assume  a  general  dispute  on  purification  ren. 
ders  the  whole  scope  of  the  passage  obscure  ;  as  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  those  who  have  not  seen  that  in  this  case 
xa^a?i(f(xoj  is  a  synonyme  of  Bwrntf^ig,  are  much  perplexed  to 
see  whot  a  dispute  on  purification  in  general  has  to  do  with 
the  facts  of  the  case. 

The  origin  of  the  dispute  from  the  concurrence  of  two 
claims  to  baptize,  is  obviously  indicated  by  the  particle  o5v  in 
v.  25,  showing  undeniably  that  the  events  just  narrated  gave 
rise  to  the  question.  This  connexion  does  not  appear  in  our 
translation,  and  hence  the  course  of  thought  is  somewhat 
obscured. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  independently  of  all  theories  or  inte- 
rests, xa,6ug«fpog  is  used  as  synonymous  with  Bairritf^og.  As- 
signing this  meaning  makes  the  passage  natural,  lucid,  and 
simple  ;  to  assume  a  general  debate  on  purification  at  large, 
renders  it  forced  and  obscure,  and  the  reply  of  John  totally 
irrelevant. 

And  what  reason  is  there  for  denying  this  conclusion  ? 
None  but  the  fear  of  the  result.  No  law  of  language  requires 
it — no  existing  fact — no  previous  probability.  These,  as  we 
have  shown,  are  all  decidedly  the  other  way.  It  is  then  of 
no  avail  to  talk  of  possible  senses.  The  question  is  not  what 
is  possible,  but  what  is  a  rational  inference  from  a  fair  view 
of  the  facts  of  the  case  ;  and  this  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  is, 
that  Baifrnftiog  and  xadapitf^hg  are  synonymous. 

I  have  spoken  the  more  at  large  on  this  case,  because  it  is 
so  rarely  referred  to  in  arguments  on  this  question,  and  be- 
cause the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  iisus  loquendi  is  pe- 
culiarly clear. 

No  word  is  more  entirely  independent  of  all  reference  to 
modes  and  forms  than  xadapi'^u,  and  nothing  can  more  clearly 
show  that  Bcwrtfy  had  dropped  all  reference  to  form,  and 
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assumed  the  sense  to  purify  or  cleanse,  tlian  making  it  a 
synonyme  of  xu6a.gi%u.  And  the  evidence  is  the  more  striking, 
as  it  is  incidental  and  undesigned.  It  is  as  if  we  could  stand 
on  the  plains  of  Judea  and  hear  them  interchange  /3Gwr<ntff/.os 
and  xcrJagitfixog  as  synonymous  words. 

But  if  this  is  the  force  of  the  word  in  one  instance  as  a  re- 
ligious rite,  then  it  is  its  force  in  all  similar  cases. 

§9 

This  view  alone  fully  explains  the  existing  expectation 
that  the  Messiah  would  baptize. 

That  the  Messiah  should  immerse  is  no  where  foretold  ; 
but  that  he  should  purify,  is  often  and  fully  predicted. 

But  especially  is  this  foretold  in  that  last  and  prominent 
prophecy  of  Malachi,  (iii.  1  —  3,)  which  was  designed  to  fill 
the  eye  of  the  mind  of  the  nation,  until  he  came. 

He  is  here  presented  to  the  mind  in  all  his  majesty  and 
power,  but  amid  all  other  ideas  that  of  purifying  is  most 
prominent.  He  was  above  all  things  to  purify  and  purge, 
and  that  with  power  so  great,  that  few  could  endure  the 
fiery  day.  Who  may  abide  the  day  of  his  coming  and  who 
shall  stand  when  he  appeareth  ? 

Suppose  now  the  word  /&urri£oj  to  mean  as  I  affirm — the 
whole  nation  are  expecting  the  predicted  purifier  ;  all  at 
once  the  news  goes  forth  that  a  great  purifier  has  appeared 
and  that  all  men  flock  to  him  and  are  purified  in  the  Jordan. 
How  natural  the  inference  !  the  great  purifier  so  long  fore- 
told, has  at  last  appeared,  and  how  natural  the  embassy  of 
the  Priests  and  Levites  to  enquire  who  art  thou  1  and  when 
he  denied  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  or  either  of  his  expected 
attendants,  how  natural  the  inquiry,  why  purifiest  thou  then? 
It  is  his  work — of  him  it  is  foretold,  why  dost  thou  intrude 
into  his  place  and  do  his  work  ? 

In  view  of  these  facts  I  do  not  hesitate  to  believe  most 
fully,  that  the  idea  which  came  up  before  the  mind  of  the 
Jews  when  the  words  luavvr\g  h  Bomm-iov^  were  used,  was  not, 
John  the  immerser,  or  John  the  dipper,  but  John  the  purifier 
a  name  peculiarly  appropriate  to  him  as  a  reformer — as 
puritan  was  to  our  ancestors,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

This  view  has  to  my,  own  mind  the  self-evidencing  power 
of  truth,  for  there  is  .not  the  slightest  presumption  against  it ; 
all  probable  evidence  is  in  its  favor ;  and  it  explains  and  har- 
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monizes  the  facts  of  the  case  as  no  other  view  does.  Indeed  I 
can  never  read  the  account  of  John's  baptism,  and  his  various 
replies  without  feeling  that  this  passage  from  Malachi  gives 
color  to  them  all.  This  idea  I  shall  consider  more  at  large 
in  the  following  section. 


§  10. 

The  contrast  made  by  John  between  his  own  baptism 
and  that  of  Christ,  illustrates  and  confirms  the  same  view. 

This  contrast  exists  in  three  particulars — the  subject,  the 
a<jent,  and  the  means. 

In  the  case  of  John,  the  subject  was  the  body — in  the 
case  of  Christ,  the  mind. 

In  the  case  of  John,  the  agent  was  material,  i.  e.  a  man  — 
in  the  case  of  Christ  the  agent  was  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the 
case  of  John,  the  means  were  water — in  the  case  of  Christ 
the  truth  and  the  emotions  of  God. 

Now  the  idea  to  purify  is  perfectly  adapted  to  illustrate 
and  carry  out  such  a  contrast,  but  to  immerse  is  not. 

This  sense  is  never  transferred  to  the  mind,  in  any  lan- 
guage, so  far  as  I  know,  to  indicate  anything  like  the  effects 
of  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Where  oppressive,  crushing,  painful  or  injurious  influences 
are  denoted,  it  is  so  transferred  —  as  fuJpia^  <p£ov<ncriv  fSsQa^'uf. 
liivog  <rov  vouv.  Chrysostom.  fiaPura'Tais  aixagriaig  (3£'°anr<rufiJ.ivrji 
Idem. — foXkoTg  xv^acfi  veay^uruv  /3c€Wn(r/x£voi  Idem — and  in  this 
sense  the  overwhelming  and  crushing  of  Christ  by  cares  and 
agony  is  spoken  of  as  a  baptism  in  the  gospels.  But  this  does 
not  denote  the  peculiar  and  appropriate  effects  of  the  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spiiit. 

But  the  sense  to  purify,  can  be  with  ease  applied  to  body 
or  mind,  to  human  agents  or  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  water  or 
to  the  truth  and  divine  influence. 

How  simple  and  natural  the  statement  !  "  I  indeed  purify 
you  with  water— but  he  shall  purify  you  with  the  Holy 
Spirit.  I  perform  an  external  and  symbolical  rite,  by  which 
the  body  is  cleansed  with  water,  but  he  shall  perform  a 
higher  cleansing,  or'that  in  which  the  mind  itself  is  purified 
by  the  Spirit  of  God." 

And  how  harsh,  how  forced,  how  unnatural  to  say,  I  im- 
merse you  in  the  Holy  Spirit — and  in  fine,  such  a  use  of 
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language  to  denote  such  a  thing  is  entirely  foreign  to  all 
the^laws  of  the  human  mind.  _ 

Indeed  so  much  is  the  force  of  this  felt,  that  in  this  part  of 
the  antithesis  manv  resort  to  a  new  modification  of  the  idea, 
and  maintain  that  'it  means  to  imbue  largely,  to  overwhelm 
with  divine  influences. 

But  this  destroys  the  whole  symmetry  ot  the  antithesis. 
John  does  not  mean  to  say  I  immerse  you  largely  with 
water,  but  either,  I  immerse  you  in  water,  or  I  cleanse  you 
with  it,  and  whichever  sense  we  adopt  in  one  part  of  the 
antithesis,  we  ought  to  retain  in  the  other. 

But  when  the  agent  is  spiritual,  the  object  spiritual,  and 
the  means  spiritual,  and  the  end  purity,  immersion  is  out  of 
the  question.  Nothing  but  the  most  violent  improbability  ot 
the  sense  to  purify,  can  authorize  us  to  reject  it  in  such  a 
case  But  no  such  improbability  exists  ;  the  probability  is 
entirely  in  its  favor.  Purify,  then,  in  any  view  of  the  subject 
must  here  be  the  sense.  . , 

This  view  is  still  further  confirmed  by  comparing  the  lan- 
cruase  of  John  with  the  passage  from  Malachi  already  quoted. 
It  seems  to  be  at  all  times  his  great  desire  to  lead  them  to 
applv  those  words  to  Christ,  and  not  to  himself.  As  it  he  had 
said" "Do  not  think  that  I  am  the  great  purifier  spoken  of  in 
those  words.  After  me  cometh  one  mightier  than  I,  the 
latchot  of  whose  shoes  I  am  unworthy  to  loose.  He  shall 
purify  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire— whose  fan  is  in 
his  hand,  and  he  shall  thoroughly  purge  (<WdaF»)  his  floor, 
etc  But  all  the  force,  correspondence  and  nafcffai  illumi- 
nation of  these  passages,  depends  on  giving  to  the  word 
fiaitrigu  the  sense  which  I  claim. 

§11. 

In  1  Cor.  xii.  13,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  directly  said  to  bap- 
tize, and  in  this  case  all  external  acts  are  of  course  excluded, 
and' purify  is  the  only  appropriate  sense. 

"  For  by  one  Spirit  we  are  all  baptized  into  one  body,  and 
have  been  all  made  to  drink  into  one  Spirit " 

If  anv  shall  say  that  joining  the  church  by  the  external 
rite  is  here  meant,  I  reply,  that  is  never  performed  by  the 
Spirit,  but  by  man.  But  this  baptism  is  as  much  a  real  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  causing  to  drink  into  one  Spirit, 
which  is  not  external,  but  internal  and  real. 
4**# 
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Bat  to  immerse  in  water  is  not  the  wdrk  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  nor  is  it  his  work  to  immerse  the  mind,  blit  to  purify 
the  mind  is.  Moreover,  not  an  external  union  to  the  visible 
Church,  but  a  real  union  to  the  true  and  spiritual  body  of 
Christ  is  here  meant,  and  this  is  produced  by  the  purification 
of  the  mind,  not  by  the  immersion  of  the  body.  Hence  to 
describe  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  uniting  us  to 
the  body  of  Christ,  purify  is  adapted — immerse  is  not. 

>  i  n.        ' 

/3atrl^u  and  xaQapi^u  are  so  similarly  used  in  connexion  with 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  as  decidedly  to  favor  the  idea  that 
they  are  in  a  religious  use  synonymous. 

The  purification  effected  by  the  Holy  Spirit  is  of  two 
kinds,  (1.)  a  purification  from  spiritual  defilement ;  (2.)  a 
deliverance  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  i.  e.  liability  to  be  punished, 
and  from  a  sense  of  guilt,  through  the  atonement. 

It  is  through  the  atonement  that  pardon  is  given  ;  and 
through  the  Holy  Spirit  conviction  of  sin  is  produced  ;  and 
by  him  also  a  sense  of  guilt  is  taken  away  in  view  of  the 
atonement  ;  and  in  this  sense  he  is  said  to  cleanse  from  sin 
by  the  blood  of  Christ. 

This  kind  of  purification  may  be  called  legal,  as  it  relates 
to  guilt,  forgiveness  and  an  atonement.     The  other  kind  of 
purification  may  be  called  moral,  inasmuch  as  it  removes 
the  unholy  and  impure  feelings  and  habits  of  the  mind  and 
produces  in  their  place  those  that  are  holy  and  pure. 

Both  kinds  of  purification  are  expressed  by  the  same 
word  xaSagi^u.  Its  use  to  denote  legal  purification  or  expia- 
tion is  very  extensive.  It  denotes,  (1.)  to  make  atonement. 
As  in  Ex.  29  :  37,  and  30  :  10.  "  Thou  shall  make  atone- 
ment for  the  altar,"  "  Aaron  shall  make  atonement ;"  Sept. 
xaAa£i£w,  Heb.  1M. 

(2.)  To  forgive,  Ex.  20  :  7.  "  The  Lord  will  not  hold  him 
guiltless  (ou  xa.8a.gis7)  that  taketh  his  name  in  vain."  Ex.  34  :  7. 
"  That  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty."  Deut.  5:  1 1 .  Idem. 
In  these  and  similar  cases  the  Greek  xaQugi^u  corresponds  to 
the  Hebrew  Pi??  to  forgive,  to  absolve  from  punishment,  and 
is  used  in  a  sense  strictly  legal,  and  does  not  refer  to  moral 
purity  at  all.  So  in  1  John  i :  7.  "  The  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  his  Son  deauseth  us  from  all  sin ;"  and  v.  9,  He  is  faith- 
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ful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all 
unrighteousness.  Jn  these  cases  the  idea  of  atonement  and 
forgiveness  by  it,  are  involved  in  KoBaptfa,  and  in  Heb.  the 
blood  of  Christ  is  said  to  purge  the  conscience  from  dead 
works,  implying  a  deliverance  from  a  sense  of  guilt  and  a 
sense  of  pardoned  sin.  KaOapifa  is  here  used  ;  hence  an  atone- 
ment is  called  Kaeapurpds  in  Heb.  1 :  3.  When  he  had  by  him- 
self purged  our  sins,  (v«o„o„r/(oi<  mxno^ciw;,)  he  sat  down  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  majesty  on  high.  In  this  case  the  atone- 
ment, KaOafttafids,  was  made  first,  and  then  applied  to  cleanse  by 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

Nor  is  this  usage  confined  to  Scriptural  Greek ;  we  find 
that  when  Croesus  exempted  Adrastus  from  liability  to  pun- 
ishment for  killing  his  brother,  it  is  said  f*ev  had~,ps — he  puri- 
fied him — and  when  Adrastus  requested  such  exemption, 
xadaptftoi)  iSiero  he  requested  expiation — or  exemption  from 
liability  to  punishment.  Among  the  Jews  this  kind  of  puri- 
fication was  indicated  by  its  appropriate  external  forms  of 
which  the  sprinkling  of  blood  was  the  most  common  —if  not 
the  only  one.  Besides  this,  as  all  know,  xadapl^w  is  used 
abundantly  to  denote  moral  purification  or  its  emblem  cere- 
monial purification — of  which  no  examples  are  needed. 

Hence  to  a  Jew  the  most  natural  word  to  connect  with 
the  idea  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  was  xaMpn^hg,  or  some 
synonymous  word. 

Between  immersion,  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins  no  such 
associations  had  ever  been  established.  For  all  there  mis- 
sions of  sin  under  the  old  ritual  were  by  blood  and  hence 
Paul,  Heb.  9  :  19—23,  after  speaking  of  the  sprinkling  of 
blood  upon  the  people  and  the  book  of  the  tabernacle  and 

tile  Vessels  SayS,  Ka\a^c66vivalpiaTir:a.vTaKa0api^tTatKaTULTdvv6jiov,KaX  ^woi; 
alfjiarCK^vaiai  ov   yivtrai  d<[>cois. 

Here  the  connexion  of  Ka0upi<rii5<;  and  d<pe<ns  aixaprur,v — "  puri- 
fication," and  "forgiveness  of  sins"  are  presented  at  once  to 
the  eye. 

And  there  was  no  rite  that  involved  immersion,  which 
had  any  connexion  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 

Now  if  any  word  is  found  to  sustain  the  same  relations 
as  KaOapiap.di  to  the  same  idea,  forgiveness  of  sins,  we  have 
reason  to  think  that  it  is  used  in  the  same  sense.  But  dtanffu 
and  its  derivatives  do  sustain  the  same  relation.  Mark  1  :  4. 
"  John  preached  the  Baptism  of  repentance  for  the  forgive- 
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ness  of  sins,"—  so  in  Luke  3  :  3.  Also,  Acts  3  :  38.  "  Repent 
and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ve  shall  receive  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

Here  the  idea  is  legal — the  forgiveness  of  sins.  The 
common  expression  for  this  is  KaQapiapds — and  baptism  has  a 
direct  relation  to  it — and  immersion  is  never  used  in  any 
such  relation.  How  natural  then  the  conclusion  that  /Wr^/m 
has  the  same  sense  as  the  word  in  whose  familiar  place  it 
stands. 

But  though  Baptism  in  these  places  relates  chiefly  to  legal 
purification,  in  others  it  relates  as  clearly  to  moral  purifica- 
tion, and  in  this  respect  also  corresponds  with  nadapi^  which 
as  we  have  seen  includes  both  kinds  of  purification,  legal 
and  moral. 

To  sum  up  all  in  a  few  words  Pam-ifa  as  well  as  KaBapifa 
relate  to  both  kinds  of  purification  legal  and  moral,  of  the 
conscience  and  of  the  heart ;  and  the  language  most  com- 
monly applied  to  the  first  is  KaQaCpu  or  naOapifa — and  this  is 
always  in  the  ritual  symbolized  by  sprinkling  and  by  blood. 
Hence  as  (3^-^  has  the  same  extent  of  applicati(  n  with 
KaOaptfa  and  as  it  stands  in  the  same  relations  with  it  to  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  has  the  same 
sense.  By  giving  it  a  meaning  so  extensive  as  purify,  it  is 
adapted  to  fulfil  all  its  relations.  By  confining  it  to  a  mean- 
ing so  limited  as  to  immerse,  it  is  unfitted  for  at  least  one 
half  of  the  relations  in  which  it  stands. 

§  13. 

The  account  of  Baptism  given  by  Joscphus,  a  cotempo- 
rary  Jew,  is  perfectly  in  coincidence  with  this  view. 

[To  be  continued.']* 


*  Our  limits  oblige  us  to  defer  the  remainder  of  this  article. 
It  will  appear  in  the  next  No.  of  the  Repository.  The  author 
examines  several  other  passages  of  the  New  Testament  in 
which  QaTtT-^u)  has  the  sense  of  Kabapifa,  and  maintains  by  numer- 
ous quotations  from  the  Fathers,  that  it  was  so  understood  by 
primitive  Christians.  The  reader  will  find  much  that  is  curi- 
ous and  instructive  in  this  discussion.  Editor. 
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ARTICLE    IV. 

Ancient  and  Modern  Eloquence. 

By  N.  Cieavelatirt,  Esq.  Newbury,  Mass. 

In  "tracing  the  history  of  Eloquence,  we  are  struck  with 
the  remarkable  fact,  that  its  earliest  annals  are  also  those  of 
its  most  signal  triumphs.      In  that  age  of  wonders,  when 
Athens  burst  upon  the  world  in  all  the  splendor  of  her  litera- 
ture, her  arts,  and  arms,  Eloquence  was  born.     Like  that 
most  beautiful  of  the  mythological  fancies,  the  Goddess  of 
Wisdom,  it  seems  to  have  sprung  at  once  to  perfection,  full- 
armed   and   glorious.      We     know,  indeed,     that    Greece 
abounded  in  orators,  before  the  age  of  Demosthenes.     But 
the  earlier  and  ruder  efforts  of  the  art,  like  the  impassioned 
talks  of  our  own  Aborigines,  perished  with  the  occasions  that 
produced  them.     The  eloquence  of  Pericles,  indeed,  was  of 
a  higher  stamp.     He   seems  to  have   been  the  first  great 
orator  of  Greece  and  the  world.     J3ut  though  we  are  told, 
and  can   believe,  that  "he  thundered,  and  lightened,  and 
shook  all  Greece,"  no  authentic   specimen  of  his  powers 
remains.     Of  the  Athenian  orators  immediately  preceding 
and  cotemporary  with  Demosthenes,  we  shall  make  no  men- 
tion here,  dimmed  as  they  were,  and  ever  must  be,  by  his 
incomparable  splendor. 

The  superiority  of  Demosthenes,  and  his  claim  to  rank 
as  the  greatest  of  orators,  is  universally  admitted.  His 
reputation,  like  that  of  Homer,  than  which  it  is  only  less 
ancient,  may  be  considered  as  resting  on  an  immovable 
basis.  It  is  established  by  the  admiration  of  his  acute  and 
fastidious  countrymen — by  the  unbounded  sway  which  he 
exerted  over  them— and  by  the  dread  with  which  he  inspired 
their  foes.  Gicero,  the  all-accomplished  orator,  philosopher 
and  statesman— Quintilian,  the  greatest  of  rhetoricians— and 
Longinus  the  ablest  of  critics — alike  awarded  to  him  the  palm 
of  unrivalled  eloquence.  Nor  has  the  decision  of  antiquity 
been  reversed  by  the  moderns.  Little  as  his  sententious 
energy  has  been  imitated,  its  vast  superioritv  is  conceded  by 
all. 
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It  may  be  interesting  to  examine,  somewhat  particularly, 
the  character  of  that  eloquence  which  has  thus  secured  the 
suffrage  of  ages,  and  of  nations  ; — and  the  rather  as  the 
praises  which  have  been  lavished  upon  it,  must  have  excited 
the  curiosity,  if  not  the  skepticism  of  those,  who  have  never 
read  either  original  or  translation, — or  whose  reading  has 
been  limited  to  a  few  short  extracts  in  our  school-books. 
Even  among  the  educated  men  of  our  country,  Demosthenes, 
for  obvious  reasons,  is  much  less  known  than  Cicero.  Se- 
lected orations  of  the  latter  form  a  part  of  the  preparatory 
course  for  college,  while  the  former  is  scarcely  studied,  even 
in  college.  To  read  the  Grecian  orator  in  his  own  tongue, 
with  a  just  appreciation  and  relish  of  his  merits,  requires  a 
familiarity  with  the  language,  which  comparatively  few 
attain.  The  Greek  of  Demosthenes  is  by  no  means  easy. 
The  very  excellencies  of  his  style,  its  conciseness  and  idio- 
matic structure,  render  the  acquisition  a  serious  labor,  even 
for  those  who  have  become  familiar  with  other  Greek  authors. 
He  has  indeed  been  well  translated.  But  few  take  an  interest 
in  translations,  which  was  not  first  inspired  by  the  originals. 
It  must  be  remembered  also,  that  the  best  translation  is  an 
imitation,  rather  than  fac-sunile — that  the  Greek  and  Eng- 
lish idioms  are  widely  dissimilar — and  that  there  are  pecu- 
liarities in  the  style  of  Demosthenes,  which  render  the 
transfer  especially  difficult.  In  view  of  these  considerations, 
it  may  seem  less  strange,  though  not  perhaps  any  less  to  be 
regretted,  that  the  acknowledged  Prince  of  orators  should 
be  so  little  known,  and  so  imperfectly  appreciated. 

The  grand  characteristic  of  this  great  man  is,  undoubtedly, 
strengtli.  "  His  peculiar  properties,"  says  Longinus,  "  spe- 
cially vouchsafed  to  him  by  immediate  dispensation  of  the 
Divinity,  were  unrivalled  and  unapproachable  vigor  and 
power."  It  is  perhaps  more  easy  to  perceive  the  fact,  than 
to  tell  wherein  the  great  strength  of  this  intellectual  Samson 
lay. 

We  may  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  was  eminently  ar- 
gumentative. No  orator  can  be  named,  who  in  this  respect 
is  more  original,  more  ingenious,  or  more  logical.  In  state- 
ment he  is  succinct  and  clear.  His  arrangement  is  perfect 
without  the  show  of  arrangement ;  and  he  is  unerring  in  the 
sagacity  with  which  he  discovers  his  own  strong  points,  and 
the  weak  ones  of  his  advcrsarv. 
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But  his  argumentation  is  never  dry — it  is  never  cold.  His 
reasoning  seems  to  proceed  as  much  from  the  heart  as  from 
the  head.  He  so  intermingles  his  declamation  with  his  ar- 
gument, that  it  never  appears  to  be  declamation.  Through 
the  entire  texture  of  his  discourse,  reason  and  passion,  pas- 
sion and  reason,  like  warp  and  woof,  are  beautifully  inter- 
woven. Or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  of 
this  peculiar  feature,  that  his  argument  is  impassioned,  and 
his  declamation,  logical.  The  profound,  brilliant,  impetuous 
flow  of  his  eloquence  is  like  that  of  some  great  river,  when 
having  escaped  its  rocky  barriers,  it  has  gained  the  gentler 
inclination  of  the  alluvial  plains; — no  longer  chafed  and 
frothy  as  among  the  hills,  nor  discolored  yet  by  admixture 
with  the  sea— deep,  clear,  rapid,  sparkling — it  rolls  along,  a 
noble  image  of  beauty,  grandeur,  and  irresistible  power. 

His  conciseness  has  already  been  named.  This  trait  was 
carried  by  our  orator  to  such  an  extreme,  that  some  have 
even  deemed  it  a  fault.  But  this  we  would  be  slow  to  as- 
sert. It  is  unquestionably  one  great  source  of  his  power. 
Every  thing  is  finished  with  consummate  care.  Every  word 
is  significant  and  apt ;  and  that  very  place  is  assigned  to  each, 
which  makes  it  most  effective.  Hence,  indeed,  arises  no 
small  part  of  the  difficulty  of  transfusing  his  spirit  and  power 
into  another  language. 

With  that  exquisite  tact,  which  never  forsakes  him,  he 
stops  always  at  the  precise  point  of  greatest  effect.  Having 
made  a  bold  or  happy  stroke,  he  passes  on  to  his  argument 
or  inference.  By  no  needless  explanation — by  no  superflu- 
ous embellishment,  does  he  endanger  the  effect,  or  incur  the 
hazard  of  "  tearing  his  subject  to  tatters."  How  unlike,  in 
this  respect,  to  most  orators  of  modern  times  ! 

But  nothing  seems  to  have  attracted  the  wonder  and  ad- 
miration of  his  readers  so  much,  as  that  oblivion  of  self  which 
is  conspicuous  on  every  page.  It  is  to  the  Olynthiacs  and 
Philippics  that  we  now  refer.  In  these  immortal  productions 
Demosthenes  seems  to  be  nothing ; — his  subject — his  cause — 
His  country — every  thing.  Widely  different  was  the  case 
with  Cicero,  whose  elaborate  pictures  rarely  failed  to  exhibit 
the  orator  himself,  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the  fore- 
ground. While  we  follow  the  Grecian  orator,  we  cease  to 
wonder  at  his  success.  Such  earnestness  and  sincerity  ; 
such  all-absorbing,  self-renouncing  patriotism,  exhibited  with 
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such  force. of  argument,  and  such  powers  of  appeal,  could 
not  but  be  resistless,  for  we  cannot  resist  them  ourselves. 
Once  fairly  in  the  stream,  the  torrent  bears  us  on.  We  think 
not  of  stopping — we  cannot  stop  if  we  would.  Unreluctant 
captives,  we  surrender  at  discretion,  and  realize  that  it  is  ex- 
citing and  delightful,  thus  to  feel  the  influence  of  one  master 
mind. 

While  still  "  our  little  barlis  attendant  sail, 
Pursue  the  triumph,  and  partake  the  gale." 

As  yet  we  have  contemplated  the  orator  only  as  he  is, — 
speaking  to  us  from  the  written  page,  and  in  a  language, 
which  by  a  sort  of  misnomer  we  call  dead.  But  we  shall 
have  only  an  imperfect  estimation  of  his  prWer,  until  we 
have  formed  some  adequate  conception  of  what  he  was. 
We  must  cross  the  western  and  the  midland  oceans, — we 
must  run  up  the  stream  of  time  two  thousand  years, — we 
must  see  the  orator  standing  in  the  pride  of  his  living  power  ; 
and  on  the  very  scene  of  his  immortal  triumphs.  A  native 
of  the  small  island  of  Seriphus  once  reproached  Themisto- 
cles  with  deriving  his  greatness  from  that  of  his  country. 
"  It  may  be  so,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  thou  could'st  no  more 
have  been  renowned  at  Athens,  than  1  at  Seriphus."  The 
sentiment  thus  expressed  is  of  universal  application.  Great 
talents  may  exist  and  be  discoverable  anywhere.  But  they 
can  attain  to  the  full  measure  of  their  greatness,  only  when 
Providence  places  them  in  a  sphere  of  commensurate  extent. 
Such  a  sphere,  Demosthenes  undoubtedly  had. 

It  is  well  known  that  all  the  essential  powers  of  the 
Athenian  state  were  vested  in  the  people.  The  government  of 
Athens  was  to  all  intents  an  unmixed  and  unmitigated 
democracy.  All  matters,  both  of  internal  and  external 
policy,  all  questions  both  of  peace  and  war,  were  debated 
and  decided  in  the  popular  assembly.  The  Athenians  were 
a  remarkable  race  ; — a  people  of  ardent  temperament — and 
clear  and  active  intellect.  Perhaps  no  other  community  of 
equal  extent  has  ever  existed,  so  polished,  so  universally 
literary.  Accustomed  to  constant  attendance  on  dramatic 
exhibitions, — that  faultless  drama,  which  to  this  day  is  the 
unrivalled  model  of  simplicity  and  beauty ;  living  in  an  age 
and  land,  in  which  the  fine  arts,  history,  poetry  and  elo- 
quence were  carried  to  the  very  zenith  of  perfection,  the 
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Athenians  had  become  in  all  matters  of  taste  and  language, 
ingeniously  acute,  fastidiously  critical.  Prone  to  admiration, 
more  prone  to  distrust  ;  passionately  devoted  to  war  and 
glory — still  more  devoted  to  pleasure  and  ease  ;  indolent, 
fickle,  turbulent  at  home— when  abroad,  active,  patient, 
brave;  the  Athenian  character  was  a  singular  compound  of 
good  and  evil.  Such  was  the  people  whom  Demosthenes 
addressed. 

Let  us  enter  their  assembly.  The  place  of  meeting  is  an 
amphitheatre  of  vast  extent.  Its  canopy  is  the  open  sky. 
In  the  rear,  but  high  above  them,  towers  the  Acropolis,  glo- 
rious with  that  architectural  splendor,  on  whose  crumbling 
relics  we  still  gaze  with  the  admiration  of  despair.  Before 
them  is  the  blue  yEgean — their  gallant  navy  riding  by  the 
shore,  and  in  the  distance, '  unconquered  Salamis,'  the  scene 
of  its  early  glory.  On  those  stone-benches,  are  seated, 
within  reach  of  a  single  speaker's  eye  and  voice,  an  entire 
myriad  of  human  beings, — met  here  on  terms  of  perfect 
equality,  to  deliberate  on  the  state  of  the  nation.  The  civil 
and  military  power  which  they  wield,  is  no  other  than  that 
which  once  repelled  the  millions  of  Persia, — and  which 
since,  on  a  thousand  hard-fought  fields  of  intestine  and  of 
foreign  war,  has  drawn  around  it  all  that  sympathy  which 
we  naturally  feel  in  brilliant  success  and  unparalleled  dis- 
aster. All  feel  it  to  be  a  scene  of  overwhelming  interest. 
The  moment  is  big  with  the  fate  of  empires.  On  the  deci- 
sions of  the  hour  may  depend  the  question,  whether  Athens 
shall  longer  be  the  eye  of  Greece,  and  glory  of  the  world. 
Nay,  more — freedom  and  slavery — national  existence  and 
national  extinction  may  now  be  oscillating  in  the  balance  of 
Fate. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  an  ambitious  and  able  monarch,  has 
long  been  aiming  at  the  sovereignty  of  Greece.  No  means 
likely  to  effect  his  purpose  have  been  left  untried.  One  after 
another  of  the  Grecian  states  has  yielded  to  Macedonian 
arms,  or  arts,  or  gold.  Athens  alone  was  competent  to  re- 
sist the  usurper.  Moved  by  the  threatening  danger  and  the 
harangues  of  Demosthenes,  more  than  once  has  she  roused 
herself  to  action,  and  after  checking  the  tyrant's  career,  sunk 
again  into  security.  But  intelligence  has  come  of  new  and 
more  alarming  encroachments.  Treaties  have  been  violat- 
ed ;   provinces  overrun ;  cities   in  alliance  conquered    and 
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destroyed.  The  designs  of  the  king  are  but  too  manifest — 
the  danger  is  great  and  imminent.  Already  has  the  herald, 
according  to  custom,  called  on  those  who  have  any  thing  to 
offer  in  the  present  emergency,  to  come  forward  and  give 
their  advice.  Already  has  age  uttered  its  warning  voice, 
and  eloquence  painted  in  glowing  colors  the  magnitude  and 
difficulty  of  a  war  with  Philip.  The  timid,  the  prudent,  and 
the  venal,  have  united  in  magnifying  the  power  and  clemency 
of  the  monarch  ;  in  portraying  the  weakness  of  the  republic, 
and  in  urging  the  necessity  of  conciliation  and  submission. 
There  are  evident  indications  that  the  advice  is  not  unwel- 
come to  the  indolent  and  pleasure-loving  sons  of  Athens. — 
Dares  any,  under  these  circumstances,  offer  a  contrary  opin- 
ion ?  Considering  the  fearful  odds,  and  the  great  uncertainty, 
will  any  venture  to  propose  a  war  with  Philip,  knowing  that 
should  the  measure  be  adopted,  and  prove  unsuccessful,  the 
author  of  such  advice  may  be  put  to  death  by  the  laws  of 
his  country  ?  But  lo  !  Demosthenes  ascends  the  rostrum. 
Self-possessed,  unassuming,  yet  conscious  of  his  powers,  it  is 
his  purpose  to  stem  the  tide  which  he  sees  advancing ;  to 
roll  back  the  current ;  to  operate,  in  other  words,  on  this 
mighty  mass  of  mind,  and  bend,  and  melt,  and  mould  it  to 
his  own.  He  spends  no  breath  in  labored  introduction,  but 
enters  at  once  on  his  subject.  In  terms  of  cutting  severity, 
he  chides  the  supineness  and  false  security  of  his  country- 
men. Yet  so  unquestioned  is  his  integrity  ;  such  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  patriot  ardor  ;  so  evidently  good  his  motive,  that 
he  awakens  no  resentment,  excites  no  feelings  but  those  of 
shame.  He  allows,  indeed,  that  much  is  lost,  but  much  still 
remains.  He  suffers  no  despondence.  He  unfolds  the 
resources  of  the  state,  and  convinces  his  countrymen  that 
nothing  is  even  now  needed  but  resolution  and  perseverance. 
Above  all,  he  portrays  with  vivid  brightness  the  injustice  and 
the  designs  of  Philip.  The  ambitious  monarch,  the  unprin. 
cipled  man,  is  set  before  us.  Every  winding  of  his  crooked 
policy  is  unravelled  ;  every  latent  motive  set  in  the  blaze  of 
day.  As  he  proceeds,  indignation  glows  in  every  breast- 
quivers  on  the  lip — kindles  in  the  eye. 

Finally,  he  calls  up  the  images  of  the  past.  The  earlier 
glories  of  Athens  ;  the  spirit  of  their  fathers,  who  preferred 
death  to  ignominy  ;  that  renown,  beyond  the  reach  even  of 
envy,  which  they  won  ;  the  institutions  which  they  bequeath- 
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ed,  and  the  monuments  of  their  taste  and  glory  still  cluster- 
ing thick  around,  are  touched  with  equal  rapidity  and  power. 
One  victory,  at  least,  is  gained — the  victory  of  the  orator. 
Ten  thousand  minds  feel  and  acknowledge  the  mastery  of 
one.  Yet  such  is  the  charm  of  his  eloquence,  that  they  think 
not  of  him— they  think  not  of  themselves.  High  thoughts  of 
country  fill  every  soul.  At  his  Caducean  touch,  irresolution 
and  pusillanimity  have  vanished.  Philip  is  no  longer  dreaded  ; 
the  Macedonian  phalanx  is  no  longer  invincible.  Marathon 
and  Plataea  are  before  them.  Mars  once  more  wooes  them 
to  his  fierce  embrace,  and  Minerva,  their  own  Minerva,  mar* 
shals  them  to  victory. 

The  jarring  States  obsequious  now 

View  the  Patriot's  hand  on  high, 
Thunder  gathering  on  his  brow, 

Lightning  flashing  from  his  eye ! 
Borne  by  the  tide  of  words  along, 
One  voice,  one  mind,  inspire  the  throng: 

To  arms !  to  arms  !  to  ARMS  !  they  cry. 
Grasp  the  shield,  and  draw  the  sword, 
Lead  us  to  Philippi's  lord — 

Let  us  conquer  him,  or  die ! 

In  Rome,  eloquence  was  a  plant  of  late  growth  and  of 
short  duration.  The  art  of  persuasion  could  hardly  expect 
the  patronage  of  a  people,  who  chose  to  convince  all  oppo- 
nents vi  et  ar?nis.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  first 
public  notice  we  have  of  any  thing  connected  with  our 
subject,  is  a  decree  of  the  Roman  Senate  passed  in  the  592d 
year  of  the  Republic  '  banishing  all  philosophers  and  rheto- 
ricians from  Rome.'  Such  was  the  jealousy  with  which,  at 
first,  an  unlearned  and  warlike  people  was  disposed  to  regard 
those  accomplishments  of  the  subjugated  Greeks,  in  which 
they  could  not  but  feel  that  the  vanquished  were  superior  to 
the  victors.  But  this  feeling  gradually  subsided,  until  at 
length  rhetoric  and  oratory  became  elementary  branches  of 
a  liberal  education.  It  was  unfortunate,  perhaps,  for  Roman 
eloquence,  that  the  instruction  in  these  branches  was  long 
given  by  Greek  Professors,  and  in  the  Grecian  tongue.  It 
was  not  until  about  the  time  of  Cicero,  that  the  Latin  lan- 
guage had  become  sufficiently  refined,  and  the  general  learn- 
ing and  taste  of  the  nation  sufficiently  enlightened,  to  appre- 
ciate and  encourage  the  higher  efforts  of  oratorical  art. 
With  the  patronage  of  fair  opportunity,  and  under  the  com- 
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bined  influence  of  freedom  and  taste,  eloquence  re-appeared 
in  all  her  native  beauty. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Roman  eloquence  like 
that  of  Greece,  should  have  been  illustrated  by  a  single 
name,  so  transcendently  brilliant,  that  in  the  effulgence,, 
which  surrounds  it,  predecessors  and  contemporaries  seem 
merged  and  lost.  If  the  fame  of  Demosthenes  rests  upon 
a  rock,  that  of  his  great  pupil  has  a  substratum  equally  solid, 
and  still  broader,  for  his  eloquence,  learning  and  philosophy, 
have  charmed  and  instructed  countless  thousands,  to  whom 
the  orations  of  the  former  were  but  as  a  sealed  book. 
"  Cicero,"  it  has  sometimes  and  not  extravagantly  been  said, 
"  is  only  another  name  for  Eloquence."  And  for  what  de- 
partment of  deep  research  and  elegant  literature  then  open 
to  the  human  mind,  is  not  Cicero  another  name  ?  Where 
else  shall  we  look  for  such  a  combination  of  all  the  elements 
of  greatness?  He  was  at  once  a  rhetorician  and  orator — a 
philosopher  and  statesman — a  man  of  profound  erudition, 
and  lively  wit.  He  lived  and  died  a  spotless  patriot — and 
both  in  precept  and  example,  was  only  less  than  a  Christian 
moralist. 

These  considerations  must  not  be  deemed  out  of  place, 
though  our  object  be  to  speak  of  Cicero  as  an  orator.  They 
suggest  the  main  source  of  his  acknowledged  superiority. 
Others  may  have  equalled  or  surpassed  him  possibly  in 
single  qualities,  but  who  else  ever  drew  the  perennial  streams 
of  eloquence  from  a  fountain  so  inexhaustible  ?  He  has  in- 
deed one  great  competitor,  whose  transcendent  merits  he  has 
himself  acknowledged  and  portrayed  with  equal  candor 
and  ability.  The  names  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes  have 
long  been  coupled,  and  must  ever  shine  like  twin  stars  in  the 
sky.  Yet,  let  us  say  it  reverently,  "  they  differ  in  glory." 
While  Demosthenes  is  brief  and  compact,  Cicero  is  almost 
always  diffuse.  With  the  former,  ornament  is  rare,  and  of 
secondary  consideration ; — with  the  latter,  abundant  and 
evidently  valued.  Both  abound  in  thought — but  in  one  it  is 
prominent  and  angular,  like  the  muscular  frame  of  Hercules, 
while  in  the  other  it  is  rotund  and  beautiful,  as  the  Belvidere 
Apollo.  Each  makes  use  of  consummate  art:  but  while  one 
conceals,  the  other  displays  it.  The  style  of  Demosthenes 
is  nervous,  that  of  Cicero  flowing  and  graceful.  The  latter 
kindles  the  fancy — warms  the  passions — awakens  the  admi- 
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ration  of  his  hearers — but  the  former,  with  a  giant's  grasp 
seizes  their  understandings  and  wills  and  bends  them  to  his 
purpose.  Both  added  to  their  powers  as  orators  the  know- 
ledge and  abilities  of  the  statesman — as  both  administered  for 
a  time  the  government  of  their  respective  countries.  In  fine, 
to  the  Grecian  orator  we  concede  the  superiority  on  great 
occasions — the  spirit  and  the  energy  which  could  rouse  a 
nation  from  apathy  ;  but  for  him  of  Rome,  we  claim  a  higher 
praise  as  the  orator  of  all  occasions — the  delight  and  wonder 
of  humanity. 

The  biography  of  both  is  replete  with  instruction  and  inte- 
rest. Few  men  have  lived  who  owed  more  to  nature  ; 
none,  we  may  confidently  say,  who  trusted  less.  Their 
great  talents  were  surpassed  by  their  greater  industry. 
Natural  impediments  to  success  as  speakers,  which  most 
men  would  have  found  insuperable,  were  encountered  and 
overcome  by  both.  By  their  eloquence  mainly  they  raised 
themselves  to  the  highest  station  in  the  state,  and  discharged 
their  trusts  with  great  ability  and  fidelity. 

Not  less  remarkable  were  the  periods  in  which  they 
flourished.  Those  periods  were  crises  in  the  affairs  of  their 
countries.  It  was  their  lot  to  be  engaged  in  the  last  great 
struggle  of  free  institutions  with  corruption  and  tyranny.  It 
was  their  melancholy  but  high  privilege  to  raise  the  last 
warning  note  of  Freedom— to  call  and  cheer  her  sons  to 
the  rescue — to  fan  with  unavailing  breath  her  flickering  and 
expiring  flame.  But  their  mission  came  too  late.  The 
generous  zeal,  which  could  not  prevent  their  countries'  fall, 
hastened  and  ensured  their  own. 

But  who  can  estimate  the  debt  which  the  world  owes  to 
their  eloquent  voices,  and  great  example  ?  How  often  have 
their  tongues  of  fire  roused  the  courage  of  their  posthumous 
disciples — and  their  teachings  pointed  others  to  a  victory, 
which  their  own  eyes  alas  !  wei'e  not  permitted  to  behold  ! 
Who  can  teli  how  much  of  our  own  precious  birthright  of 
liberty  and  law  is  due  to  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  ?  Had 
the  frail  manuscripts  containing  the  writings  of  the  free 
spirits  of  Greece  and  Rome  all  perished  amid  the  damps  and 
darkness  of  that  long  night,  which  settled  on  the  world — 
had  the  vestal  flame  which  in  them  still  burns  undimmed, 
been  extinguished  then ;  who  can  say  that  "  the  Promethean 
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heat,  which  could  that  light  rekindle"  had  even  now  been 
found. 

Civic  eloquence  disappeared  with  Cicero.  In  the  courts 
of  autocratic  princes,  she  had  no  vocation,  and  during  the 
ages  of  barbarism,  which  followed  the  downfall  of  Rome, 
her  very  name  was  forgotten.  Even  after  the  revival  of  Tet- 
ters, it  was  long  before  the  vernacular  languages  of  Europe 
had  become  sufficiently  polished,  or  the  taste  of  those  com- 
munities where  a  good  degree  of  freedom  was  enjoyed,  such 
as  to  admit  and  encourage  the  exercise  of  this  noble  art.  To 
call  forth  the  highest  efforts  of  oratory,  a  combination  of 
important  circumstances  seems  to  be  necessary.  There 
must  be,  for  instance,  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and 
taste — the  period  must  be  one  of  stirring  events — and  there 
must  be  men  of  extraordinary  abilities,  ready  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity.  Nay  more — it  is  our  belief,  that 
the  master-pieces  of  the  art,  are  never  produced,  when  it  is 
known  that  the  efforts  of  the  orator  are  to  perish  with  the 
occasion,  or  at  most,  to  live  only  in  the  memories  of  those 
who  hear  them.  In  other  words,  great  speeches  will  be 
made,  only  when  there  is  a  certainty  of  final  publication. 
To  prompt  to  the  highest  exertion  of  industry  and  talent, 
the  orator  requires,  at  least  the  prospect,  of  a  wider  field 
and  a  more  lasting  remembrance,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
listless  or  the  hungry  ears,  which  fill  the  places  of  public 
business  or  resort.  Anciently  this  want  was  met,  in  perhaps 
the  best  possible  way;  for  it  was  the  universal  custom  of 
Greek  and  Roman  orators  to  write  out  and  publish  their 
speeches.  The  labor-saving  propensities  of  modern  ingenuity 
have  devised  an  easier  method  of  giving  speeches  to  the 
world. 

It  seems  necessary  to  take  into  view  all  these  considera- 
tions, to  account  for  the  late  development  of  modern 
eloquence.  Notwithstanding  the  general  intelligence  of  the 
British  nation— the  refinement  of  its  great  metropolis,  and 
the  concentration  of  talent  in  its  House  of  Commons — nay, 
what  is  more,  notwithstanding  the  freedom  of  speech  and 
debate,  which  with  few  exceptions  has  been  enjoyed  in  that 
body  for  two  hundred  years; — the  era  of  Parliamentary 
Eloquence  can  be  dated  back  no  farther  than  the  time  of  the 
elder  Pitt.     Regular  reporting  indeed  did  not  begin  until 
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after  his  day.  All  that  we  have  of  his  speeches,  we  owe  to 
the  occasional  and  necessarily  meagre  sketches  of  members 
and  spectators.  Still  the  eloquence  of  Chatham  formed  an 
epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  art.  No  one  familiar  with  the 
public  and  private  memoirs  of  that  period  can  doubt  that  he 
was  the  most  effective  speaker  of  modern  times.  But  what 
was  the  secret  of  that  efficiency  ?  We  contemplate  with 
vain  regret  the  scantiness  of  his  remains,  and  the  few  mate- 
rials  we  have  for  satisfying  our  curiosity.  Yet  even  in  these 
we  find  passages  which  give  us  a  vivid  sense  of  his  ability  ; 
passages  of  more  than  Demosthenian  fire,  which  must  live 
as  long  as  the  language  in  which  they  were  uttered.  Still 
there  is  nothing  to  justify  us  in  the  belief  that  his  speeches 
ever  exhibited  that  broad,  luminous,  philosophical  range  of 
thought,  which  we  find  often  in  Cicero,  and  almost  always 
in  Burke.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  greatly 
indebted  to  his  manner.  In  his  exterior  he  lacked  nothing 
which  nature  could  give.  We  are  told  that  he  was  in  look 
and  action,  both  graceful  and  dignified  ;  but  that  dignity  was 
the  predominant  feature.  His  countenance  was  wonderfully 
expressive.  His  eye,  when  directed  in  anger  or  scorn,  had 
a  penetrating  and  insufferable  brightness,  which  most  men 
found  as  difficult  to  meet,  as  they  would  to  have  gazed  at  the 
cloudless  sun.  His  voice  had  great  sweetness,  power  and 
variety  of  intonation,  and  was  employed  through  its  whole 
range,  from  the  lowest  whisper,  distinctly  audible,  to  its 
highest  point  of  loudness  and  key,  when  it  filled  and  electri- 
fied the  house.  His  diction  was  simple  and  select,  and  he 
spared  no  pains  to  chasten  and  enrich  it.  Add  now,  to  these 
advantages,  his  energy  and  weight  of  character,  the  univer- 
sal impression  of  his  immense  talents,  produced  by  his 
vigorous  and  successful  administration,  even  more  than  by 
his  oratorical  efforts  ;  and  we  may  have  some  faint  concep- 
tion of  what  Chatham  was,  and  shall  wonder  less,  that 
"rebuked  by  the  presence  of  higher  qualities"  pride  and 
wealth,  and  rank,  and  power,  quaUed  beneath  the  lightnings 
of  his  eye,  and  the  thunders  of  his  voice. 

To  our  countrymen  the  fame  of  Chatham  has  always  been 
dear.  They  had  contributed  to  the  triumphs  and  felt  the 
benefits  of  his  ministerial  career.  And  when,  at  length, 
other  counsels  prevailed  ;  when  those  colonies  which  he  had 
■fostered  with  a  father's  care  became  the  objects  of  step- 
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motherly  oppression  ;  his  mighty  voice  was  still  raised  in 
their  behalf.  His  was  indeed  a  great  and  fortunate  name  j 
and  we  scarcely  know  that  other  which  we  would  put  in  its 
place,  in  those  beautiful  and  well-known  words  of  his  pious 
countryman  : — 

M  'Tis  praise  enough 
To  fill  the  ambition  of  a  common  man, 
That  Chatham's  language  was  his  mother  tongue." 

Ere  the  orb  of  Pitt  went  down  another  luminary  had  risen, 
which  was  destined  at  length  to  fill  the  skies  and  brighten 
earth  with  its  prolific  radiance.  That  Edmund  Burke  is  by 
far  the  greatest  name  in  the  annals  of  modern  eloquence, 
and  in  some  important  respects  in  those  of  all  eloquence,  is 
a  position  which  few  probably  will  controvert. 

Had  the  claims  of  Burke  rested  only  on  that  sort  of  merit 
which  we  have  just  conceded  to  Lord  Chatham  ;  had  he  left 
no  other,  or  no  more  enduring  memorials  of  his  mind  than 
Chatham  left,  his  reputation  would  scarcely  have  survived  to 
our  time.  He  certainly  was  not  remarkable  for  his  powers 
of  delivery.  It  was  not  by  a  commanding  person,  a  flashing- 
eye,  or  voice  of  thunder,  that  he  gained  his  triumphs.  Neither 
was  his  the  gladiatorial  skill  of  a  great  debater.  In  most  of 
these  particulars  he  was  indeed  respectable  ;  but  they  are 
not  the  foundation  of  his  fame  ; — a  fame  which,  though  long 
smce  severed  from  all  these  artificial  aids,  has  continued  to 
grow  and  to  spread. 

"  The  blaze  of  eloquence 
Set  with  its  sun;  but  still  it  left  behind 
The  enduring  produce  of  immortal  mind." 

To  great  natural  endowments  this  distinguished  man  added 
the  stores  of  a  profound  and  varied  erudition.  His  imagina- 
tion was  brilliant  and  excursive.  His  taste  was  intuitively 
quick  and  correct.  But  the  learning  of  Burke  was  not,  like 
that  of  many,  an  inert  and  cumbrous  load,  It  was  something 
which  he  always  carried  with  ease,  and  wielded  with  dex- 
terity. At  one  time  it  was  the  rattling  quiver  of  Apollo, 
from  which  he  drew  many  a  feathered  shaft ;  at  another,  it 
was  a  battle-axe  in  his  hands  which  would  cleave  the  tough. 
est  skull. 

Equally  remarkable  was  the  character  of  his  imagination. 
This  power  with  him  was  noAvild  sprite,  playing  fantastic 
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tricks  only  to  amuse  and  dazzle  ;  but  the  handmaid  of  rea- 
son— a  creature  as  useful  as  she  was  beautiful.  The  orna- 
ment with  which  his  diction  abounds  rarely  fails  to  illustrate 
and  to  strengthen  his  argument.  It  is  this  which  gives  viva- 
city and  richness  to  his  style,  without  impairing  its  strength  ; 
a  trait  by  which  he  is  distinguished,  and  which  he  never  sac- 
rificed to  less  effective  qualities.  This  property  in  Burke  has 
not  the  severe  simplicity  of  the  Grecian  master,  nor  the  grace 
and  flow  of  the  great  Roman  model.  It  is  rather  a  medium 
between  the  two;  inferior  in  some  respects,  and  in  some 
superior  to  both.  But  the  distinguishing  excellence  of  Burke 
consists,  undoubtedly,  in  the  profound  and  comprehensive 
views  which  he  brings  to  the  discussion  of  his  subjects.  He 
seemed  to  be  gifted  with  a  deeper  insight  into  the  nature  and 
tendencies  of  measures  and  events,  than  is  allotted  to  com- 
mon men.  In  his  speeches  and  writings  we  ard  constantly 
meeting  with  general  principles.  Political  science  in  his 
hands  is  no  longer  narrow  and  technical  — a  doctrine  of  mere 
expedients — for  literature  and  philosophy,  the  testimony  of 
experience  and  the  teachings  of  common  sense,  all  conspire 
to  enhance  its  dignity,  and  to  enforce  its  lessons. 

Burke  was  the  orator  and  teacher  not  of  a  day — not  of  a 
single  nation,  or  his  own  age  merely.  His  political  and  prac- 
tical wisdom  was  based  on  the  immutable  foundation  of  truth 
and  right.  He  had  read,  with  intuitive  eye  and  tenacious 
memory,  the  page  of  human  nature,  the  book  of  Providence, 
and  the  library  of  universal  history.  To  these  sterling  quali- 
ties of  mind,  he  added  unquestioned  honesty  of  purpose,  and 
a  philanthropic  heart.  Who  could  be  better  fitted,  or  enti- 
tled to  become  the  instructor  of  his  race  ?  And  such  he  has 
become.  To  his  works,  as  to  an  cxhaustless  storehouse  of 
principles  and  reasoning,  do  the  statesmen  of  England  and 
America  resort.  And  thither  will  they  no  doubt  resort,  until 
a  greater  than  Burke  shall  appear  among  the  Commons  of 
Britain  or  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 

But  Mr.  Burke  may  be  said  to  have  belonged  to  a  Trium- 
virate of  eloquence — the  greatest,  unquestionably,  that  ever 
divided  among  them  the  empire  of  mind.  Mr.  Fox,  although 
a  much  younger  man,  entered  on  his  Parliamentary  career, 
nearly  at  the  same  time  with  Burke.  For  a  while  he  was 
willing  to  rank  as  his  disciple  and  follower  ;  but  in  a  few 
years  his  growing  abilities — his  great  skill  in  debate— the 
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charm  of  his  disposition  and  manners — and  his  superior  poli- 
tical connexions,  gave  him  the  ascendency,  and  made  him 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  opposition  ranks.  When 
some  twelve  years  later  the  youthful  Pitt  appeared  upon  the 
scene,  he  found  those  great  men  in  full  possession  of  the 
stage.  The  ease  and  suddenness  with  which  he  vaulted 
to  the  first  place  of  honor  and  power,  is  well  known.  That 
he  should  succeed  against  such  competition,  was  the  strong- 
est proof  of  talent  he  could  give.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  years,  he  had  vanquished  an  opposing  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  led  by  Fox  and  Sheridan  and  Burke — 
had  won  the  nation  to  his  side — and  was  wielding  the  desti- 
nies of  the  British  empire. 

"  See  !  with  united  wonder,  cried 

The  experienced  and  the  sage, 
Ambition  in  a  boy  supplied 

With  all  the  skill  of  age  ! 
Discernment,  eloquence  and  grace 

Proclaim  him  born  to  sway" 
The  sceptre  "  in  the  highest  place 

And  bear  the  palm  away."' 

The  oratory  of  Fox  and  Pitt  was  very  unlike  that  of  the 
great  Triumvir  already  described.  Their  scene  of  glory 
was  the  arena  of  debate.  Theirs  was  the  skill  and  power 
acquired  by  the  breaking  of  lances,  by  the  parrying  and 
giving  of  blows,  in  many  a  "  passage  of  arms."  More  dex- 
terous or  powerful  combatants  never  engaged  in  political 
warfare  :  a  warfare  maintained  by  them  with  scarce  an  in- 
termission, for  more  than  twenty  years.  The  question  of 
their  comparative  greatness  it  would  be  difficult  to  settle, 
but  we  can  easily  perceive  that  they  were  very  unlike. 
Fox  was  persuasive,  impetuous,  powerful.  To  strong  argu- 
ment, and  vehement  appeal,  he  could  add  the  lighter  but  of- 
ten more  effective  weapons  of  ridicule  and  wit.  Before  his 
rushing  charge,  nothing,  for  the  moment,  could  stand.  But 
he  was  often  incautious,  and  generally  lacked  that  higher 
power,  which  is  necessary  to  turn  even  victory  to  account. 
His  antagonist  had  far  more  dignity,  vigilance  and  prudence. 
He  could  never  be  thrown  from  his  guard.  He  was  lofty 
and  fluent,  but  not  impassioned  ;  sarcastic,  but  not  witty. 
The  conflict  of  these  rival  statesmen  was  often  that  of  Rod- 
erick Dhu  and  Snowdown's  knight.  The  giant  strength  and 
fiery  valor  of  the  highland  chief  are  wasted  on  the  air. — 
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But  "Fitz  James'  blade  is  sword  and  shield."  Even  the  per- 
sonal qualities  of  the  two  men,  influenced  probably  in  some 
degree  the  judgments,  which  were  formed  of  their  eloquence. 
Who  can  doubt  that  Mr.  Fox  would  have  been  even  more  ad- 
mired, and  trusted,  and  beloved,  if  to  his  winning  manners, 
and  brilliant  powers,  he  had  added  the  virtuous  circumspec- 
tion of  his  illustrious  rival. 

Associated  with  Burke  and  Fox,  in  their  long  career  of 
opposition,  was  the  renowned,  unhappy  Sheridan.  If  not, 
as  he  has  been  called,  "  the  worthy  rival,"  he  might  doubtless 
in  many  respects  have  been  the  rival 

"Of  the  wondrous  three, 
Whose  words  were  sparks  of  immortality." 

Sheridan  had  not  the  classical  attainments,  nor  the  politi- 
cal and  general  information  of  his  great  contemporaries.  He 
could  not  generalize  with  Burke,  nor  debate  with  Pitt  and 
Fox.  But  his  flow  of  wit  was  inexhaustible.  On  great  occa- 
sions, and  with  sufficient  preparation,  he  could  put  forth  the 
highest  powers  of  oratory.  A  richer  tribute  was  perhaps 
never  paid  to  eloquence,  than  was  universally  accorded  to 
him  after  his  great  speech  on  the  Begum  charge  in  the  trial 
of  Hastings ; 

"  In  whose  acclaim  the  loftiest  voices  vied, 
The  praised,  the  proud,  who  made  his  praise  their  pride." 

Ah  !  what  availed  those  coruscations  of  wit  and  eloquence, 
but  to  cast  a  melancholy  splendor  around  his  tarnished  fame  ! 
Ah  !  why  did  he  rise  to  such  heights  of  renown,  only  to  fall 
with  wider  ruin  ! 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the 
tongues  of  Burke,  and  Fox,  and  Pitt,  became  silent  in  death. 
But  on  none  of  their  successors  does  the  mantle  of  their  high 
commission  seem  to  have  fallen.  England  has  had,  indeed, 
and  still  has,  able  statesmen,  respectable  orators.  Grattan 
was  ardent  and  patriotic  ;  Wilberforce  was  as  pleasing  as 
he  was  good  ;  Canning  was  classical,  witty,  and  felicitous  ; 
Mackintosh  was  sage  and  dignified,  and  Brougham  is  learned, 
logical,  and  sarcastic.  But  though  we  might  go  on  still  far- 
ther in  our  enumeration,  we  must  still  assert  in  regard  to  them 
all,  as  was  said  of  King  David's  thirty  captains, — none  of 
them  "  attain  unto  the  first  three." 
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But  it  is  time  to  ask,  whose  are  the  great  names  of  Ameri- 
can eloquence  ?  Whom  will  posterity  regard  as  the 
Demosthenes  or  Burke  of  our  age  and  republic  ?  Surely 
if  facilities  and  opportunities  for  public  speaking — with  daily 
and  nightly  practice  conjoined,  are  sufficient  to  make  great 
orators,  our  country  must  be  the  most  prolific  region  under 
the  sun. 

Aside  from  the  pulpit  and  the  bar,  we  have  neither  record 
nor  tradition  of  American  eloquence,  anterior  to  the  disputes 
with  the  mother  country.  These  furnished  the  exciting 
theme — and  popular  assemblies  the  most  ample  scope  for 
the  first  orators  of  freedom.  This  was  the  era  of  Quincy, 
Warren,  Otis,  Henry  and  the  Adamses.  Of  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  their  impassioned  harangues,  we  have  abundant 
evidence — but  the  harangues  themselves  are,  for  the  most 
part,  lost  for  ever.  We  know  not  that  this  is  to  be  regretted. 
Their  unpolished  though  vigorous  eloquence  was  adapted  to 
the  times,  and  accomplished  its  objects — but  had  it  been 
faithfully  preserved  it  might  have  offended  our  more  fastidious 
ears.  The  vital  interests  involved — the  magnitude  of  the 
danger — the  intense  feelings  of  an  excited  community,  pro- 
duced a  sympathy  with  the  orator,  which  we  could  not  fully 
realize,  thus  in  the  estimation  of  his  hearers,  redeeming  his 
vehemence  from  the  charge  of  extravagance. 

But  now  the  medium  through  which  we  behold  them  is 
misty  and  dim.  Time  and  distance  have  surrounded  them 
with  a  haze  of  glory.  We  wish  in  this  case  no  clearer 
vision,  for  what  the  eye  cannot  discover,  fancy  will  supply. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  the 
organization  of  the  government  the  parliamentary  eloquence 
of  our  country  may  be  said  to  have  commenced.  Systema- 
tized opposition  and  combined  party  action  then  first  applied 
the  stimulus  to  debate, — a  stimulus  which  seems  to  lose 
none  of  its  irritating  properties  by  the  lapse  of  time.  Were 
we  called  upon  to  select  from  the  great  and  good,  who 
figured  at  that  time  in  our  national  councils,  the  two  highest 
names  on  the  rolls  of  eloquence,  those  names  would  be 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  Fisher  Ames.  Our  opinion  of 
Hamilton's  eloquence  must  rest  mainly  on  the  testimony  of 
those  who  heard  him.  His  speeches  as  they  have  come  to 
us,  do  not  correspond  with  our  impressions  of  his  remarka- 
ble powers.     Great  and  eloquent  beyond  most,  if  not  all 
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men  of  his  day,  he  certainly  was,  if  we  may  believe   the 
concurrent  statements  of  friends  and  foes. 

Of  the  powers  of  Mr.  Ames  we  have  more  satisfactory 
memorials.  His  eloquence  is  generally  flowing  and  delight- 
ful,— rising  at  times  to  passages  of  great  power  and  pathos, 
— and  conveyed  always  in  a  diction  remarkably  correct, 
terse  and  beautiful.  Like  Burke,  he  is  distinguished  by  phi- 
losophic and  comprehensive  views.  Such  is  the  skill  with 
which  he  draws  from  human  nature,  and  from  history,  his 
lessons  of  political  wisdom,  that  his  orations  and  writings 
are  as  instructive  as  they  are  pleasing.  Hence  he  is  one  of 
the  few  writers,  whom  we  read  with  interest,  long  after  the 
occasions  and  the  excitements,  which  called  them  forth,  have 
for  ever  passed  away. 

We  will  not,  by  a  bare  enumeration,  (and  time  would 
allow  no  more,)  do  injustice  to  the  many  respectable,  and 
the  few  brilliant  orators,  whose  names  appear  in  our  Legis- 
lative and  Congressional  annals.  Let  us  then  at  once  ask, 
Which  is  our  trio  of  great  names  ?  Who  are  the  men  who 
have  been  allowed  to  seize  and  decide  the  triumviral  honors 
of  American  eloquence  ?  Whom  would  the  candid,  united 
sense  of  this  wide  empire,  select  as  its  ablest  men,  from 
among  those,  who  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  have 
swayed  its  councils  ?  "  Of  the  three  hundred,'  name  '  but 
three"  For  whom,  on  entering  for  the  first  time  the  Senate 
chamber  of  the  nation,  does  the  stranger,  whether  native  or 
foreign,  soonest  inquire  ?  Inquire  !  Nay,  the  pen  and  the 
pencil,  and  wide-mouthed  Fame  have  made  the  inquiry  need- 
less. How  soon  his  eye  recognizes  the  features  ;  how  soon 
his  whisper  breathes  the  illustrious  names  of  Webster,  Clay, 
Calhoun  ! 

In  contemplating  the  qualities  of  these  extraordinary  indi- 
viduals, we  are  again  struck  with  the  fact,  that  men  may  be 
eminently  great  and  yet  eminently  dissimilar. 

Mr.  Calhoun  is  the  acknowledged  chief  of  metaphysical 
orators.  His  mind  is  uncommonly  acute,  with  a  rare  faculty 
of  seeing  or  making  distinctions.  His  reasoning  is  equally 
subtle  and  plausible.  He  loves  to  revel  and  soar  in  the 
airy  regions  of  abstraction.  He  is  the  great  Des  Cartes  of 
the  Political  Academy.  His  theory  is  always  curious — often 
beautiful — sometimes  sublime  ;  but  it  is  a  theory  of  "  vor- 
tices."     The    course    of   his  political  fortunes  may  have 
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affected  unconsciously  the  hues  of  his  mind,  for  his  views  are 
often  sombre,  and  his  anticipations  of  the  future  ominous  and 
foreboding. 

Not  so  with  Mr.  Clay.  He  loves  to  move  on  the  surface 
of  our  earth,  and  amid  the  throng  of  fellow  men : — or  if  at 
any  time  disposed  to  climb,  'tis  only  to  some  sunny  hill-top, 
that  he  may  get  a  wider  view  of  the  busy,  happy  scene  below. 
He  is  the  orator  of  popular  principles  and  common  sense. 
His  views  are  expansive,  rather  than  deep — his  grasp  of 
subject  not  so  strong  as  it  is  broad.  He  needs  no  interpreter 
to  make  more  clear  his  meaning,  nor  any  other  index  to  the 
kindness  of  his  character,  than  his  homely,  but  open  and 
expressive  face.  As  a  speaker,  his  style  is  Ciceronean; 
graceful  and  winning,  rather  than  impetuous.  Witty,  and 
prompt  at  repartee,  he  is  more  skilful  and  ready  in  the 
skirmish  of  debate,  than  either  of  his  great  competitors. 

One  remains.  In  all  the  qualities  of  the  orator  and  states- 
man, fitted  to  confer  present  power  and  lasting  fame, 
Mr.  Webster's  pre-eminence  will  be  denied  by  few.  In  him 
we  behold  a  mind  of  great  native  vigor;  early  roused  to 
energy  by  the  very  necessities  of  his  early  origin  : — disci- 
plined to  habits  of  severe  thought  by  the  laborious  study  of 
law  ; — trained  in  all  the  arts  of  intellectual  warfare  on  the 
hard  arena  of  forensic  strife ;  and  finally  expanded  to  its 
present  mighty  range  of  eloquence,  philosophy,  and  states- 
manship, on  the  broad  and  stirring  theatre  of  the  public 
councils.  Those  who  have  heard  Mr.  Webster,  are  well 
aware  that  he  owes  a  portion  of  his  power  to  personal  ad- 
vantages. The  lofty  brow,  the  dark  and  cavernous  eye, 
and  ihe  heavy,  deep-toned  voice  might  alone  enchant  a 
gazing  auditory.  These  impart  to  his  calmer  and  ordinary 
discourse,  a  serious  earnestness,  and  a  senatorial  dignity  ;  but 
in  moments  of  high  excitement,  by  no  means  of  frequent 
occurrence,  they  seem  like  the  blackness,  and  fire,  and  roll- 
ing peals  of  the  o'er-charged  and  bursting  cloud. 

His  style  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity.  To  utter 
thoughts  of  the  highest  order,  in  language  perfectly  simple  ; 
by  lucid  arrangement  and  apt  words,  to  make  abstract  rea- 
soning, and  the  most  recondite  principles  of  commerce, 
politics,  and  law,  plain  to  the  humblest  capacity,  is  a  privi- 
lege and  power,  in  which  Mr.  Webster  is  equalled,  probably, 
by  no  living  man.     This  simplicity,  w.hicli  is  apt  to  be  thought 
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so  easy  of  attainment,  is,  nevertheless,  in  this  as  in  most 
cases,  undoubtedly  the  result  of  uncommon  care.  Like  the 
great  Athenian  orator,  Mr.  Webster  is  always  full  of  his 
subject.  Like  him,  when  most  simple  in  his  diction,  he  is 
yet  admirably  select.  Like  him  too.  he  can  adorn  where 
ornament  is  appropriate,  and  kindle,  when  occasion  calls,  into 
the  most  touching  pathos,  or  loftiest  sublime. 

As  a  public  man,  Mr.  Webster  is  eminently  American. 
His  speeches  breathe  the  purest  spirit  of  a  broad  and  gene- 
rous patriotism.  The  institutions  of  learning  and  liberty, 
which  nurtured  him  to  greatness,  it  has  been  his  filial  pride 
to  cherish  : — his  manly  privilege  to  defend,  if  not  to  save. 
In  no  emergency,  on  no  occasion,  where  he  has  yet  been 
tried,  have  the  high  expectations  formed  of  his  abilities,  been 
doomed  to  disappointment.  The  time-honored  Rock  of  the 
Pilgrims  ;  Bunker's  glorious  mound  ;  and  old  Faneuil  Hall  ; 
have  been  rendered  even  more  illustrious  by  his  eloquent 
voice.  Armed  at  all  points,  and  ready  alike  for  attack  and 
defence,  he  has  been  found  equally  great,  whether  wrestling 
with  champions  of  the  Law,  before  its  most  august  tribunal, 
or  contending  on  the  broader  field,  and  in  the  hotter  con- 
flicts of  Congressional  warfare.  We  cannot  say  that  it  is 
matter  of  regret  to  us,  that  he  is  no  longer  a  candidate  for 
office,  though  that  office  be  deemed  the  highest.  The 
Senate, — the  Senate — is  undoubtedly  his  true  sphere  of 
benificence  and  glory.  There  may  he  long  be  found,  fore- 
most amid  the  mighty  names,  which  are  at  once  our  crown 
of  pride,  and  tower  of  strength. 
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ARTICLE    V. 

ClIRlSTOLOGY    OP    THE    BoOK    OF    ENOCH  J 

With  an  account  of  the  Book  itself  and  Critical  Remarks 

upon  it. 

By  M.  Stuart,  Prof,  of  Sac.  Lit.  in  the  Theol.  Seminary  at  Andover. 

The  time  has  been,  when  the  deepest  interest  was  felt 
among  the  Literati  of  Europe,  in  respect  to  the  book  named 
at  the  head  of  this  communication.  Hidden  treasures  are 
generally  sought  for  with  great  avidity  ;  but  when  brought 
to  light,  and  cupidity  or  curiosity  has  been  satisfied,  the  in- 
terest in  them  is  very  apt  to  subside. 

During  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  the  book 
of  Enoch  was  well  known,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  stood 
among  many  in  high  repute.  Even  a  canonical  writer  of  the 
New  Testament,  viz.  Jude  the  author  of  an  Epistle,  appears 
to  have  quoted  from  it.  At  least  this  has  generally  been  so 
understood,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times.  That  the 
reader  may  judge  for  himself,  as  to  the  probability  of  this, 
I  will  place  the  passage  from  both  the  writings  in  question 
before  him. 


Enoch,  Chap.  II. 
"  Behold  he  comes  with  ten  thou- 
sands of  his  saints,  to  execute  judg- 
ment upon  them,  and  destroy  the 
wicked,  and  reprove  all  the  carnal, 
for  every  thing  which  the  sinful  and 
ungodly  have  done  and  committed 
against  him." 


Jude  vs.  14,  15. 

"  And  Enoch  also,  the  seventh 
from  Adam,  prophesied  of  these,  say- 
ing :  Behold  the  Lord  cometh  with 
ten  thousands  of  his  saints,  to  exe- 
cute judgment  upon  all,  and  to  con- 
vince all  that  are  ungodly  among 
them  of  their  ungodly  deeds,  which 
they  have  committed,  and  of  all  their 
hard  speeches,  which  ungodly  sinners 
have  spoken  against  him." 

The  question,  whether  Jude  has  actually  quoted  the  book 
of  Enoch,  is  one,  indeed,  about  which  there  has  been,  in 
modern  times,  some  diversity  of  opinion.  In  the  sequel  I 
may  resume  the  consideration  of  it,  after  some  account  of 
this  book  has  been  given.  For  the  present  it  may  suffice  to 
remark,  that  the  ancients,  who  Were  acquainted  with  the  so 
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called  Book  of  Enoch,  seem  to  have  been  almost  or  quite 
unanimous  in  maintaining  the  affirmative  of  this  question. 
The  Testament  of  the  twelve  Patriarchs  refers  to  it  as  ypacpr) 
'Evuj^,  (3i(3\og  'Evwpc,  ypacpri  vofxou  'Evwp(,  ypctyn  ayia  'Evw;£  (with 
some  variation  of  Mss.  as  to  the  reading  1x71a),  and  \6yog  'Evw^. 
Tertullian,  in  defending  the  authenticity  of  this  writing,  says : 
"  Enoch  apud  Judam  apostolum  testimonium  possidet ;"  De 
Hab.  Mulieb.  cap.  2.  Jerome,  in  speaking  of  Jude's  epistle 
as  one  of  the  books  which  was  rejected  by  some,  says,  that 
it  was  thus  rejected,  "  quia  de  libro  Enoch,  qui  apocryphus 
est,  in  ea  [sc.  epistola]  assumit  testimonium,"  Catal.  Script. 
Ecc.  c.  4  ;  i.  e.  it  was  rejected  because  Jude  quotes  the  apoc- 
ryphal book  of  Enoch.  Again,  the  same  writer  in  his  Comm. 
in  Epist.  ad  Titum,  c.  I.,  speaking  of  the  book  of  Enoch  says : 
"  De  quo  Judas  in  epistola  sua  testimonium  posuit."  And 
finally,  Augustine  (de  Civ.  Dei,  XV.  23)  says:  "  That  Enoch, 
the  seventh  from  Adam,  wrote  some  divine  things,  we  can 
not  deny,  cum  hoc  in  epistola  canonica  Judas  apostolus  dicat." 
In  the  same  work  (Lib.  XVIII.  cap.  38)  he  says  :  "  Nonne 
etiam  in  canonica  epistola  apostoli  Judae  prophetasse  praedi- 
catur  ?" 

Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Anatolius  (Alex- 
and.),  and  Hilary,  all  of  whom  refer  to  the  book  before  us 
and  quote  from  it,  say  nothing  which  goes  to  establish  the 
idea,  that  any  Christians  of  their  day  denied  or  doubted  that 
a  quotation  was  made  by  the  apostle  Jude  from  the  book  of 
Enoch.  Several,  and  in  fact  most,  of  these  writers  do  indeed 
call  in  question  the  canonical  rank  or  authority  of  the  book 
of  Enoch  ;  but  the  apologies  which  they  make  for  the  quota- 
tion of  it  by  Jude,  shew  that  the  quotation  itself  was,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  generally  conceded  among  them. 

At  all  events,  most  persons  who  compare  the  two  passa- 
ges, as  above  cited,  will  be  spontaneously  inclined,  at  first 
view,  to  the  same  opinion  that  was  embraced  by  the  ancient 
fathers.  The  contrary  of  this  can  never  be  made  out,  per- 
haps, with  satisfactory  certainty.  And  while  such  is  the 
case,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  deep  interest,  to  know  some- 
thing particular  about  a  book,  on  which  so  much  honour  was 
apparently  bestowed  by  the  apostle  Jude. 

After  the  time  of  Jerome,  we  find  very  little  said  concern- 
ing the  book  of  Enoch,  until  the  eighth  century.  Near  the 
close  of  this,  Georgius  Syncellus,  a  monk  of  Constantinople 
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(fl.  790),  in  a  work  entitled  Chronography  from  Adam  to 
Diocletian,  made  large  extracts  from  what  he  names  the  first 
Book  of  Enoch.  These  were  first  published  by  Joseph  Sca- 
liger,  in  his  notes  to  the  Chronicus  Canon  of  Eusebius,  at 
Paris  in  1G52,  and  at  Amsterdam  in  1658.  The  whole  of 
these  extracts  are  also  reprinted,  in  a  beautiful  manner,  in 
Dr.  Laurence's  English  translation  of  the  book  of  Enoch,  1st 
edit.  1821,  2nd  edit.  1832.  They  may  also  be  found  in  Fa- 
bricius'  Codex  Pneudep.  Vet.  Test.  Vol.  I.  p.  179  seq.  They 
shew,  beyond  all  reasonable  question,  that  the  book  of  Enoch, 
which  was  quoted  by  Syncellus,  was  the  same  book  for  sub- 
stance which  now  lies  before  us  in  an  English  version ;  at 
least,  so  far  as  the  quotations  proceed  they  shew  this,  while 
the  quotations  made  by  other  ancient  writers  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  proving  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  the  book  of  Enoch 
in  general ;  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel. 

The  latest  mention  that  is  made  of  the  book  of  Enoch,  as 
extant  and  well  known  in  former  times,  is  that  of  Nicepho- 
rus,  a  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (fl.  Cent.  IX.) ;  who,  in 
his  List  of  Canonical  and  Uncanonical  Books,  inserted  at 
the  close  of  his  Chronographice  Compendium,  mentions  the 
book  of  Enoch  as  belonging  to  the  latter  class,  and  assigns, 
for  the  measure  or  extent  of  the  book,  4800  avl^of.  This 
would  seem  to  correspond  very  well  with  the  extent  of  the 
book  as  it  now  lies  before  us. 

From  the  time  of  Nicephorus  down  to  the  period  when 
Scaliger  published  an  edition  of  Syncellus,  nothing  of  conse- 
quence appears  to  have  been  either  said  or  known  respect- 
ing the  book  of  Enoch.  But  the  large  extracts  of  very 
curious  matter  which  Syncellus  had  made,  and  which  were 
now  published,  soon  awakened  a  lively  sensation  throughout 
Europe,  in  regard  to  that  ancient  work.  Scaliger  himself 
spoke  in  very  disparaging  terms  of  the  book,  so  far  as  it  was 
disclosed  to  him  by  Syncellus  ;  although  he  maintains  that  the 
apostle  Jude  has  quoted  it.  After  him,  Grotius,  Cave,  Grabe, 
Walton,  Simon,  Pleiffer,  Witsius,  Drusius,  Ludolf,  Hottinger, 
Van  Dale,  Buddaeus,  Heber,  and  others,  wrote  more  or  less 
respecting  the  book  of  Enoch  ;  most  of  them  saying  many 
things  which  are  not  worth  perusal  now,  since  the  discovery 
and  publication  of  the  book  itself. 

At  one  time  in  the  17th  century,  strong  hopes  were  enter- 
tained, that  the  book  had  been  discovered  in  the  Ethiopia 
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language  ;  for  there  seems,  from  some  cause  not  now  known, 
to  have  existed  at  that  period  an  apprehension,  that  the  book 
was  still  extant  in  the  Ethiopie.  A  monk  from  Egypt,  by- 
name iEgidius  Lochiensis,  assured  the  famous  N.  C.  F. 
Peiresc  of  Pisa,  that  he  had  seen  the  book  in  the  Ethiopie 
language.  Peiresc,  at  a  great  expense  and  with  much  effort, 
at  length  obtained  possession  of  the  book  which  had  been 
thus  described.  Ludolf,  the  famous  Ethiopie  scholar,  after- 
wards visited  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  where  it  was  depo- 
sited, in  order  to  examine  it ;  but  he  found  the  volume  which 
Peiresc  had  so  dearly  obtained,  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
worthless  tract,  replete  with  fable  and  superstition. 

From  this  time  all  hopes  of  obtaining  the  book  seem  to 
have  died  away  throughout  Europe.  Many  things  were 
said,  here  and  there,  and  many  conjectures  indulged,  respect- 
ing it ;  but  it  was  generally  supposed,  that  it  must  be  ranked 
among  the  books  irrecoverably  lost. 

Accident,  so  to  speak,  at  last  gave  to  Europe,  what 
ages  and  generations  had  sought  for  in  vain.  A  little 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  James  Bruce,  the  well  known 
traveller  in  Abyssinia,  published  a  copious  account  of  that 
country,  of  which  very  little  was  then  known  in  Europe. 
Bruce  staid  in  Abyssinia  during  nearly  six  years,  made  him- 
self in  a  good  degree  familiar  with  the  language  of  the 
country,  which  is  Ethiopie  for  substance,  and  brought  home 
with  him  a  large  collection  of  curious  and  interesting  objects. 
Among  these  were  three  copies,  in  Ethiopie,  of  the  long 
sought  for  book  of  Enoch.  It  holds  a  place  in  the  Canon 
of  the  Abyssinian  or  Ethiopie  Scriptures,  and  is  arranged 
immediately  before  the.  book  of  Job.  One  copy  was  presented 
by  Bruce  to  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris ;  another  to  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  ;  while  a  third  was  reserved 
for  his  own  use. 

The  report  from  France  of  the  reception  of  such  a 
present  was  spread  abroad,  and  reached  England  before  it 
was  known  there  that  one  of  its  own  libraries  was  enriched 
with  the  like  treasure.  The  famous  antiquarian  and  Egyp- 
tian scholar,  the  late  Dr.  Woide,  librarian  of  the  British 
Musoeum,  immediately  obtained  letters,  from  the  then  Sec- 
retary of  State,  to-the  English  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
Paris,  requesting  him  to  assist  the  zealous  librarian  in  pro- 
curing a  copy  of  the  Paris  manuscript  of  the  book  of  Enoch. 
5a* 
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This  was  accomplished,  and  Dr.  Woide  brought  back  the 
copy  to  England  ;  where  it  remained  among  his  papers, 
until  his  death.  Bruce  states,  that  Dr.  W.  translated  the 
Ethiopic  MS.  at  Paris ;  but  Dr.  Laurence  assures  us  that 
this  is  a  mistake,  inasmuch  as  no  such  translation  has  been 
found  among  the  papers  of  Dr.  W.,  all  of  which  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  Delegates  of  the  University  Press  at  Oxford. 
The  book  of  Enoch  was  merely  transcribed  by  Dr.  W.,  and 
that  somewhat  imperfectly.  It  was  not  translated  ;  nor  does 
it  appear  that  Dr.  W„  was  competent  to  the  task. 

Zeal  for  the  cause  of  this  long  sought  relic  of  antiquity 
appears  to  have  expired  for  a  long  time  in  England,  along 
with  the  librarian  of  the  British  Musaeum.  In  France  the 
Book  of  Enoch  scarcely  awakened  a  sensation  ;  for  the  hor- 
rors of  the  revolution  and  its  sequel  exclusively  occupied  the 
public  mind  there,  for  a  long  period.  Recently,  however, 
in  England,  Dr.  Laurence,  the  present  Archbishop  of 
Cashell,  and  late  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  turned  his  attention,  while  at  the  University,  to  the 
study  of  the  Ethiopic  ;  and,  as  the  fruits  of  this,  he  brought 
before  the  world  a  translation  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  into  the 
English  language,  in  1821.  A  new  edition  of  this  work 
appeared  at  Oxford  in  1832,  somewhat  corrected  and 
enlarged. 

The  reader  may  desire  to  know  something  more  of  the 
history  of  the  other  two  Mss.  of  the  Book  of  Enoch, 
brought  from  Abyssinia  by  Mr.  Bruce.  The  copy  at  Paris 
remained  unnoticed,  until  the  late  learned  De  Sacy,  of  the 
Oriental  School  in  Paris,  translated  a  part  of  it  into  Latin, 
viz.  chap.  vi. — xvi.,  also  chapters  xxii.  and  xxxi.,  which  he 
published  in  the  Magazin  Encyclopedique,  Tom.  I.  p.  382, 
seq.  Mr.  Murray,  the  editor  of  the  octavo  edition  of  Bruce's 
Travels,  has  given,  in  a  note  to  that  edition,  a  brief  and  very 
imperfect  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  Book  of  Enoch, 
made  from  the  copy  that  was  deposited  in  the  library  of  Mr. 
Bruce.  To  Dr.  Laurence  belongs  the  honour  of  revealing 
to  the  world  the  treasure  that  had  been  hidden  for  so  many 
ages,  and  which  was  almost  universally  supposed  to  be  lost 
irrecoverably. 

Dr.  L.  has  prefixed  to  his  translation  a  Preliminary  Dis- 
sertalion,\n  which  he  has  given  a  brief  account  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  book,  and   made  some  very  acute  and  sensible 
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remarks  on  various  topics  of  interest  in  respect  to  it, 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  time  and  place  of  its  composi- 
tion and  the  author  of  the  work.  He  has  thus  made  a 
beginning  which  does  him  great  honour ;  but  the  present 
state  of  criticism  is  such,  that  something  may  be,  and  ought 
to  be,  added  to  what  he  has  accomplished. 

In  1833  about  one  half  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  was  published 
in  Germany,  translated  into  German  from  the  version  of 
Dr.  Laurence,  by  A.  G.  Hoffmann,  Professor  of  Theology 
at  the  University  of  Jena.  It  is  accompanied  by  an  ample 
apparatus  of  notes  and  explanations,  in  the  usual  style  of  the 
Germans,  exhibiting  the  fruits  of  extensive  research  and 
knowledge,  and  making  much,  which  is  in  itself  obscure  to  a 
modern  reader  of  the  book  in  question,  to  become  quite 
plain  and  intelligible.  The  work  of  Hoffmann  extends  to  the 
55th  chapter,  and  constitutes  a  moderate-sized  octavo. 
Whether  the  learned  Commentator  has  completed  his  whole 
design,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  who  desires  to  go  thoroughly  into  an  examination 
of  the  spirit  and  manner  of  the  Book  of  Enoch,  will  find 
important  aid  from  the  Notes  of  Dr.  Hoffmann. 

In  addition  to  the  literature  already  laid  before  the  reader, 
I  may  add,  for  the  sake  of  inquiring  critics,  that  some  valu- 
able remarks  and  criticisms  upon  the  work,  by  De  Sacy, 
may  be  found  in  the  Journal  des  Savans,  1822,  Oct.  Art.  II. ; 
also  an  excellent  critique  upon  the  same,  in  Lucke's 
Einleitung  in  die  Offenbarung  Johannis,  §  12,  p.  52  seq. 

Having  thus  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  the  general 
outlines  of  the  literary  history  of  the  Book  of  Enoch,  and 
pointed  out  the  means  by  which  he  may  acquire  a  particular 
knowledge  of  the  work  and  whatever  pertains  to  it,  it  seems 
proper,  in  the  next  place,  to  present  him  with  a  sketch  of 
the  contents  of  the  book  itself.  The  possession  of  this  work, 
in  our  country,  is  rare  ;  and  our  public,  so  far  from  being 
acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  work,  are  in  general  not 
at  all  aware,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  book  has 
even  been  recovered  and  published  to  the  world. 

The  general  plan  of  the  book  of  Enoch  may  be  described 
in  a  few  words.  Enoch  the  seventh  from  Adam,  who  was 
translated  because  "  he  walked  with  God,"  is  represented 
as  the  author  of  the  work,  and  is  introduced,  nearly 
throughout  the  book,  as  speaking  in  the  first  person,     The 
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work  itself  consists  of  a  series  of  so-called  visions  and  reve- 
lations made  to  Enoch  by  angels  ;  bearing  a  close  resem- 
blance, in  this  respect,  to  the  general  manner  of  the 
Apocalypse.  The  writer  is  sometimes  addressed  by  angels, 
while  in  a  state  of  extasy ;  sometimes  he  is  caught  up  by 
them  into  the  heavenly  regions,  and  conducted  to  all  the 
different  parts  of  the  universe,  so  as  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
whole.  What  he  saw  and  heard,  during  these  visions  and 
extasies,  is  related  by  him  in  a  series  of  compositions, 
several  of  which  have  no  very  apparent  connection  with 
other  parts  of  the  work,  either  as  to  general  object,  or  par- 
ticular design.  The  unity  of  the  work,  as  it  now  lies  before 
us,  is  at  least  a  very  questionable  trait ;  and,  at  all  events,  it 
can  be  made  out  only  on  grounds  which  are  quite  generic. 

The  general  object  of  the  writer  is,  to  exhibit  the  reward 
of  the  righteous  and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked.  He  begins 
with  the  apostate  angels  ;  and  after  exhibiting  their  fall  and 
punishment,  he  proceeds  to  explain  the  secrets  of  the  universe 
as  to  the  phenomena  of  winds,  storms,  cold,  heat,  thunder, 
lightning,  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  their  changes 
and  evolutions,  etc.  He  then  returns  to  the  theme  of  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked  and  the  reward  of  the  righteous, 
which  is  pursued  through  three  long  parables,  as  he  calls 
them.  The  astronomical  system  of  the  author  is  next  intro- 
duced, and  dwelt  upon  through  eleven  chapters.  Then 
comes  a  section  respecting  the  flood  and  some  prophetic  anti- 
cipations of  it.  The  whole  is  closed  by  hortatory  addresses 
of  Enoch  to  all  his  descendants,  on  the  general  subject  of 
the  rewards  of  virtue  and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked, 
specially  of  persecutors. 

There  reigns,  through  most  of  the  work,  a  deep  sense  in 
the  writer's  mind  of  injury  from  the  persecution  and  malice 
of  the  wicked.  One  cannot  doubt,  that  the  book  must  have 
been  written  in  a  time  of  persecution  for  piety's  sake  ;  for, 
like  the  Apocalypse,  it  ever  and  anon  brings  to  view  this 
subject,  and  utters  tremendous  threatenings  against  the 
enemies  and  persecutors  of  the  righteous.  Who  the  author 
must  have  been,  and  whether  the  persecution  was  that  which 
vexed  Jews  or  Christians,  will  be  a  subject  of  inquiry  in  the 
sequel. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  and  object  of  the  book.  But  the 
reader,  who  is  not  in  possession  of  it,  and  may  not  be  able  to 
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procure  it,  will  naturally  be  desirous  to  know  something  more 
particular  respecting  so  curious  and  interesting  a  relic  of 
antiquity  ;  and  for  his  sake  I  shall  proceed  to  give  a  more 
enlarged  summary  of  its  contents. 

In  imitation  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  work  commences  with  a  title,  which  exhibits  the 
[declared]  author  and  object  of  the  book.  It  runs  thus  : 
"  The  word  of  the  blessing  of  Enoch,  how  he  blessed  the 
elect  and  the  righteous,  who  were  to  exist  in  the  time  of 
trouble,  rejecting  all  the  wicked  and  the  ungodly.  Enoch, 
a  righteous  man,  who  was  with  God,  answered  and  spoke, 
while  his  eyes  were  open,  [i.  e.  while  in  a  waking  trance], 
and  while  he  saw  a  holy  vision  in  the  heavens.  This  the 
angels  shewed  me." 

The  author  then  proceeds  in  the  first  person  instead  of 
the  third:  "  From  them  /  heard  all  things,  and  understood 
what  /  saw,  that  which  will  not  take  place  in  this  genera- 
tion, but  in  a  generation  which   is  to  succeed  in  a  distant 
period,  on  account  of  the  elect." 

The  reader  by  comparing  this  with  Rev.  1:  1,  will  see 
that  the  angels  are  here  represented  as  being  employed  in 
making  prophetic  disclosures  to  Enoch,  just  as  they  are  in 
that  book.  He  will  see,  also,  in  this  introduction  to  the 
work,  that  the  righteous  who  were  to  exist  in  a  time  of  trou- 
ble, are  the  special  objects  of  the  writer's  communications  : 
and  that  the  rejection  of  the  wicked  is  blended  with  this,  in 
the  general  aim  of  the  writer. 

The  sum  of  what  follows  in  the  first  chapter*  is,  that 
'  God  will  hereafter  reveal  himself  on  earth ;  all  shall  be 
filled  with  terror ;  the  earth  shall  be  burned  up,  and  all 
things  in  it  perish  ;  but  to  the  righteous  peace  and  mercy 
shall  be  given  ;  they  shall  all  be  blessed,  and  the  glory  of 
God  shall  shine  upon  them.' 

Then  follows,  in  Chapter  ii.,  the  passage  which  the 
apostle  Jude  is  supposed  to  have  quoted,  and  which  has 
been  exhibited  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  communi- 
cation. 

The  reflecting  reader  will  see,  in  these  sentiments,  the 
germ  of  a  millennial  day.     He  may  be  doubtful  after  read- 

*  The  work  is  divided  into  105  chapters,  with  more  or  less 
verses,  in  the  manner  of  our  canonical  Scriptures. 
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ing  the  first  chapter  only,  whether  the  wnter  means  to 
allude  to  happiness  in  the  heavenly  world,  or  in  the  present 
one  ;  but  other  parts  of  his  work  make  it  plain,  that  he  ex- 
pected, like  the  pious  in  general  of  his  day,  a  future  a*0- 
xaratiratig,  [Acts  3;  21],  a  restitution  of  all  things,  when 
there  should  be  a  "  new  earth  in  which  would  dwell  right- 
eousness." 

The  author  then  proceeds  :  '  All  nature  obeys,  without 
transgressing,  the  ordinances  of  its  Maker.  The  stars,  the 
clouds,  the  seasons,  the  trees,  rivers,  and  seas,  all  obey  their 
appropriate  laws.  Only  the  wicked  disobey  ;  and  on  them 
shall  be  no  peace,  but  eternal  curses.  To  the  righteous, 
however,  shall  be  given  light,  peace,  joy,  wisdom,  freedom 
from  condemnation,  long  life,  and  everlasting  happiness.'* 
Chap,  iii — vi. 

Such  is  the  general  introduction  of  the  writer  to  his 
work.  He  next  proceeds  to  relate  the  sin  and  fall  of  the 
apostate  angels,  as  preparatory  to  the  message  which  he 
receives  to  be  communicated  to  them.  This  occupies 
Chap,  vii — x. 

«  A  number  of  angels,  (according  to  chap.  7:  7,  they  were 
200),  become  enamoured  with  some  of  the  beautiful  daugh- 
ters of  the  sons  of  men,  and,  by  the  persuasion  of  Samyaza 
their  leader,  they  enter  into  an  agreement,  sanctioned  by 
mutual  oath  on  mount  Hermon,  to  cohabit  with  them.  This 
agreement  they  actually  carry  into  execution,  teaching  their 
paramours,  at  the  same  time,  sorcery,  divination,  the  arts  of 
luxury  and  ornamental  dress  ;  also  of  fabricating  dyes,  jew- 
els, and  instruments  of  war.  These  women,  in  the  sequel, 
gave  birth  to  giants  [fi^i^BJ]  300  cubits  high,  who  devoured 
all  the  productions  of  man  which  were  fitted  for  food,  and 
at  last  fell  upon  men  themselves.'  Chap.  vii.  viii.  ' The  good 
guardian  angels  of  men  now  make  their  complaint  to  the 
Almighty,  on  account  of  this  outrage.  An  angel  is  imme- 
diately sent  by  the  Most  High  to  Noah,  in  order  to  foretell 
the  deluge  which  would  come  upon  the  earth.  Raphael  is 
also  commissioned  to  bind  Azazyel,  one  of  the  leading  apos- 

*  Where  a  single  comma  is  employed  it  is  the  sign  of 
summary  abridgment,  made  as  nearly  in  the  style  of  the 
original  as  the  case  will  permit ;  where  double  commas  are 
employed,  exact  quotation  is  designated. 
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tate  angels,  hand  and  foot,  and  cast  him  into  darkness,  and 
into  the  desert  Dudael.  The  earth  is  threatened  with  pun- 
ishmentfor  its  wickedness, but  it  will  not  be  utterly  destroyed. 
Gabriel  is  commissioned  to  go  and  excite  the  giants,  the 
mongrel  breed  of  angels  and  women,  to  mutual  slaugh- 
ter. Michael  is  commanded  to  go  and  seize'Samyaza,  with 
his  apostate  fellows,  and  bind  them  for  70  generations  under 
the  earth,  even  to  the  day  of  judgment ;  and  also  to  com- 
plete the  destruction  of  the  giants.'  Ch.  ix — x.  1  .  .  .  20. 
Then  follows  (x.  21  .  .  .  29)  a  description  of  a  millennial 
state,  which  is  to  succeed  the  destruction  of  the  wicked. 
'  Righteousness  and  equity  shall  abound ;  the  earth  will 
yield,  in  overflowing  abundance,  all  that  ministers  to  want 
and  even  luxury  ;  the  saints  will  live  and  beget  each  a  thou- 
sand children  ;  all  men  will  be  righteous,  all  will  worship 
God  in  truth  ;  all  crime  will  cease  ;  no  more  shall  there  be 
any  deluge ;  and  every  thing  in  which  men  shall  engage, 
will  be  blessed.' 

These  things  being  narrated,  the  writer  now  goes  on  to 
give  an  account  of  his  own  commission  to  announce  to  the 
apostate  angels  their  doom.  •  This  commission  he  executes, 
and  they  all  become  terrified  and  beseech  him  to  intercede 
for  them.  He  consents,  and  writes  down  a  memorial  for 
them  ;  but  while  he  is  reading  it  he  falls  asleep,  and  is  taught 
by  a  vision,  that  their  doom  admits  of  no  change.'  The 
substance  of  his  vision  is  as  follows  :  *  The  prophet  is  caught 
up  into  heaven,  where  he  sees  a  spacious  palace,  surrounded 
by  crystal  walls  and  vibrating  flames  of  fire,  and  guarded 
by  fiery  Cherubim.  On  a  throne  therein,  which  was  sur- 
rounded with  blazing  splendour,  one  great  in  glory  sat, 
on  whom  even  angels  could  not  look  without  being  dazzled.' 
Chap,  xii — xiv.  '  By  the  exalted  Being  on  this  throne, 
Enoch  is  commissioned  to  go  and  assure  the  apostate  angels 
of  their  doom.  The  crime  which  they  have  committed  is 
against  the  laws  of  their  spiritual  nature,  and  it  admits  of  no 
pardon.  The  giants,  their  ill-begotten  progeny,  shall  beget 
only  evil  demons  ;  who  will  commit  all  kinds  of  violence 
and  oppression,  and  shall  miserably  perish,  at  last,  by  mutual 
slaughter.  No  mercy  can  be  obtained  for  them.  Their 
flesh  shall  perish  before  the  judgment  that  will  come  upon 
them,  and  until  the  consummation  of  all  things.     No  peace 
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can  ever  be  given  to  apostate  angels,  or  to  their  offspring.' 
Chap,  xv — xvi. 

Thus  concludes  the  fiist  part  of  the  book  of  Enoch  ;  and 
with  it,  in  the  main,  ceases  a  special  reference  to  the-  case 
of  the  apostate  angels.  It  is  probable  that  this  portion  of 
the  work  constituted  the  first  Book,  in  the  time  of  Syncel- 
lus  ;  as  his  citations  are  from  this  part  of  it,  and  he  marks 
them  as  taken  ex  (3i(3\iov  crpwrou. 

The  second  book  seems  to  extend  from  chap.  xvii.  to 
chap.  xxxv.  '  The  prophet  represents  himself  as  elevated  to 
the  top  of  a  lofty  mountain,  in  some  distant  region,  whence 
he  sees  the  treasuries  of  lightning  and  thunder,  the  fiery  ocean 
in  which  the  sun  sets  [to  rekindle  his  beams],  and  the  rivers 
of  fire  which  empty  into  it,  [in  order  to  supply  it  with  fresh 
material].  He  sees  also  the  mountains  of  gloom  whence 
winter  issues,  and  the  great  abyss  which  is  the  source  of  all 
the  streams  and  rivers  of  water.  He  is  also  made  to  behold 
the  treasuries  of  the  winds,  which  are  agents  [according  to 
his  view]  in  causing  all  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
All  these  he  finds  situated  in  the  West.'  Chap,  xvii— xviii. 
1...8. 

'  He  now  passes  on  to  the  South.  Here  are  six  mountains, 
formed  of  shining  and  precious  stones,  and  blazing  with  fire. 
On  the  other  side  of  them  lie  beholds  an  extended  desert, 
with  a  great  lake  and  fountains  of  water.  Over  these  foun- 
tains columns  of  fire  are  standing,  which  move  up  and 
down  ;  over  them  is  no  firmament,  and  under  them  no  solid 
ground.  Here  seven  stars  are  imprisoned,  [must  he  not 
mean  the  guardian  angels  of  the  stars  ?]  which  had  trans- 
gressed the  command  of  God,  and  had  not  kept  their 
appointed  courses.  Here  too  is  the  place,  where  the  apos- 
tate angels  first  chose  their  leaders  in  the  matter  of  their 
transgression ;  and  afterwards  the  same  angels  led  men 
astray  into  idolatry  and  other  crimes,  for  which  they  will  be 
judged.'     Chap,  xviii — xix. 

1  Passing  on  nearer  to  this  tremendous  place,  the  Seer  asks 
his  angel  interpreter  to  explain  the  ground  of  that  severe 
punishment  which  the  seven  stars  suffered.  He  answers, 
that  they  had  transgressed  their  laws.'     Chap.  xxi.  1 — 3. 

[Is  it  not  manifest  here,  that  the  writer,  like  Origen  and 
several  of  the  early  Fathers,  believed  the  stars  either  to  be 
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animated  beings,  or  at  least  that  they  were  under  the  direc- 
tion and  management  of  animated  and  angelic  beings  ? 
Hence  the  guilt  with  which  they  are  charged.  The  bearing 
of  this  on  the  writer's  general  object  seems  to  be,  a  design 
to  impress  his  readers  with  a  dread  of  transgressing  the  laws 
of  God.] 

'  Going  thence,  the  angel  conducts  Enoch  to  a  dreadful 
place,  glittering  with  columns  of  fire,  which  he  declares  to 
be  the  prison  of  the  sinning  [apostate]  angels.'  Chap.  xxi. 
4—6. 

'  Thence  he  proceeds  to  the  region  of  the  blessed.  This  is 
surrounded  by  mighty  walls  of  rock.  Hither  the  souls  of 
the  dead,  i.  e.  of  all  the  righteous, will  come,  and  dwell  until 
the  day  of  judgment.  [The  intermediate  heaven  of  the  New 
Testament  writers,  also,  differs  plainly  from  the  final  one]. 
This  place  is  divided  into  four  spaces,  by  a  chasm  between 
the  first  and  the  second,  [comp.  Luke  10:  20],  water  be- 
tween the  second  and  the  third,  and  light  between  the  third 
and  the  fourth.' 

'  In  like  manner  the  souls  of  the  wicked,  in  their  place 
after  death,  are  separated  until  the  judgment  day,  [different 
gradations  of  misery,  as  well  as  of  happiness]  ;  when  they 
will  be  punished  for  ever.  There  is  no  escape  from  their 
prison.'     Chap.  xxii. 

Enoch  now  returns  toward  the  West  again.  There  he 
sees  a  running  fire,  blazing  night  and  day  without  cessation. 
On  inquiry  the  angel-interpreter  tells  him,  that  this  fire  is  that 
of  all  the  luminaries  of  heaven;'  [i.  e.  that  it  is  designed  to 
furnish  them  with  fresh  supplies,  when  they  have  set  in  the 
West.] 

'  Thence  the  prophet  is  rapt  into  another  place,  where  he 
sees  seven  shining  mountains,  adorned  with  precious  stones 
and  with  odoriferous  trees,  one  of  which  exceeded  all  the 
trees  of  Eden.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  will  be  given  to  the 
righteous  after  the  judgment  [comp.  Rev.  22:  2],  and  they 
will  live  for  ever  by  means  of  it,  free  from  all  pain  and  sor- 
row. On  the  seventh  of  these  mountains,  overtopping  all 
the  rest,  the  Lord  of  Glory  will  descend,  when  he  shall  visit 
the  earth  in  order  to  reward  the  righteous.'  Chap.  xxiv. 

'  Thence  the  prophet  comes  to  the  middle  of  the  earth 
[Jerusalem],  where  he  sees  a  holy  mountain  [Zion],  with 
water  on  the  eastern  side  flowing  to  the  south  [the  brook 
5b 
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Kidron]  ;  also  another  mountain  [that  of  Olives]  on  the 
east.  Water  also  ran  from  the  West  [from  the  fountain  of 
Siloam],  and  another  mountain  was  on  the  south,  [which  is 
matter  of  fact  in  respect  to  Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity]. 
Among  these  were  vallies  and  precipices  with  trees  ;  also 
an  accursed  valley,  [viz.  the  valley  of  Hinnom].  Here  blas- 
phemies are  punished  ;  and  in  the  judgment  they  shall  be 
made  an  example  of  retribution.'  Chap.  xxv.  xxvi. 

'  From  this  place  Enoch  is  carried  to  a  mountain  in  the 
desert  [Sinai  ?],  full  of  trees,  water,  and  cataracts  ;  thence 
to  another  place  eastward  of  this,  which  was  full  of  choice 
odoriferous  and  medicinal  trees  ;  from  this  station  he  sees 
another  place  with  plenty  of  living  water  and  goodly  trees  ; 
then  he  beholds  another  mountain  containing  trees  loaded 
with  the  most  sweet  smelling  fruit,  and  from  this  mountain 
flowed  water  like  to  nectar  [nekotro].  On  this  mountain 
rested  another,  full  of  trees  with  fruit  of  ravishing  odour.' 
Chap,  xxvii — xxx. 

4  Thence,  surveying  "  the  entrances  of  the  north,"  he  per- 
ceived seven  other  mountains  replete  with  nard  and  odori- 
ferous trees.  Passing  these,  and  going  over  the  Erythraean 
Sea,  far  beyond  it  he  beheld  the  garden  of  righteousness 
[Eden],  with  trees  numerous,  large,  beautiful,  fragrant,  and 
among  them  the  tree  of  knowledge,  like  to  a  species  of  tam- 
arind tree.  Raphael  tells  him,  that  this  is  the  tree  of  which 
his  ancient  progenitors  ate.'     Chap.  xxxi. 

'  Thence  he  is  conducted  "  toward  the  extremities  of  the 
earth,"  where  large  beasts  and.  birds  of  various  forms  are 
seen  ;  to  the  eastward  of  these  he  comes  to  "  the  ends  of 
the  earth  and  heavens,"  and  there  he  sees  the  gates  of 
heaven  open,  whence  issued  all  the  stars.  By  the  help  of  his 
guide  he  numbered  and  recorded  all  these,  together  with 
their  times  and  seasons.  Thence  he  goes  to  the  extremities 
of  the  north,  where  he  sees  the  gates  whence  issue  the 
northern  winds,  cold,  hail,  frost,  dew,  and  rain.  Thence 
he  is  taken  to  the  gates  at  the  western  extremity,  and 
thence  to  those  of  the  southern  one,  from  which  issue  dew, 
rain,  and  wind.  Thence  he  goes  back  again  to  the  east,  in 
order  to  review  the  courses  of  the  stars.'     Chap,  xxxiv — 

XXXV. 


Here  begins  another  and  a  different  portion  of  the  work. 
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The  author  entitles  it :  "  The  second  vision  of  wisdom  which 
Enoch  saw,  the  son  of  Jared,  the  son  of  Malaleel,  the  son  of 
Enos,  the  son  of  Seth,  the  son  of  Adam."  He  represents 
himself  as  having  received  from  the  Lord  of  spirits  "  the 
word  of  wisdom  ....  in  a  hundred  and  three  parables." 
Chap,  xxxvii.  Of  these  only  three  appear  in  the  sequel. 
De  Sacy,  on  this  account,  thinks  that  the  text  should  be 
changed  so  as  to  read  three  ;  but  it  is  manifest  that  the  book 
comes  to  us  in  a  mutilated  and  disturbed  state,  and  from 
some  of  the  quotations  made  by  ancient  writers,  a  part  of 
the  book  appears  to  have  perished,  or  to  have  been  omitted 
in  the  Ethiopic  copies.  We  cannot,  therefore,  pronounce 
with  certainty  in  respect  to  this  matter. 

The  three  parables  that  follow,  constitute  by  far  the  most 
interesting  and  important  part  of  the  book.  In  these  the 
whole  of  the  author's  Christology  is  developed.  I  shall  at 
present,  therefore,  present  a  summary  of  only  such  parts  as 
do  not  contain  the  Christology,  reserving  this  for  a  subse- 
quent and  distinct  consideration. 

Parable  the  First.  '  The  time  of  judgment,  and  of  the 
separation  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  is  com- 
ing; when  endless  woe  will  be  to  the  wicked,  but  peace 
and  happiness  to  the  righteous.  "  The  holy  and  elect  race 
shall  descend  from  the  upper  heavens,"  and  they  shall  dwell 
with  men.  [Does  he  mean  that  the  Saviour  and  his  angels 
shall  descend  and  dwell  with  men  on  earth,  or  only  that  the 
saints  in  heaven  will  again  dwell  on  earth  1  Probably  the 
latter ;  inasmuch  as  he  says,  "  their  seed  shall  dwell  with 
men"].     Chap,  xxxviii.  xxxix. 

1  The  Seer  is  now  taken  up  into  heaven,  where  he  sees 
the  habitation  of  the  saints  with  the  angels.  Their  number 
is  countless,  and  they  continually  bless  and  praise  God. 
Earnestly  does  Enoch  desire  to  remain  there.  Myriads 
stand  before  the  Lord  of  spirits,  and  on  the  four  sides  of 
him  are  four  archangels,  who  address  him  in  different  ways, 
praise  him,  and  supplicate  for  success  in  discharging  the 
different  tasks  assigned  them.'     Chap,  xxxix.  xl. 

'The  secret  places  of  Paradise  are  next  shewn  to  Enoch, 
and  there  he  sees  the  receptacles  of  the  various  agents  in 
nature,  viz.  the  thunder,  wind,  dew,  hail,*  etc.  ;  also  of  the 
moon  with  all  her  phases,  and  of  the  stars  with  all  their 
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phenomena.     These  last  shine  with  no  changing  or  borrow- 
ed light,  [i.  e.  they  are  fixed  stars].     Chap,  xli — xliv. 

Parable  the  Second.  This  seems  to  extend  from  Chap, 
xlv.  to  liii.  6  ;  and  here  the  Christology  of  the  book  has  a  lead- 
ing place.  I  pass  by  these  chapters,  therefore,  for  the  present, 
and  advert  for  a  moment  to  the  contents  of  chap.  liii.  7 — lv. 

These  appear  to  be  out  of  due  order  in  this  place,  and 
are  plainly  an  interruption  of  the  second  parable.  Chap, 
liii.  7 — liv.  1 — 8,  contain  an  account  or  prediction  of  the 
flood,  and  of  the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  apostate  angels 
and  their  paramours  and  offspring,  which  would  seem  to 
belong  to  the  first  book,  where  the  subject  of  their  punish- 
ment is  brought  so  fully  to  view.  '  The  fountains  of  heaven 
are  opened,  and  these  join  with  the  abysses  beneath  in' over- 
whelming the  earth.  God  repents  of  the  destruction  of  the 
world,  and  swears  that  he  will  no  more  repeat  it.  He  pla- 
ces his  "  token  in  the  heavens"  as  a  sign  or  confirmation  of 
this.  The  transgressors  are  reserved  for  the  judgment  of 
the  great  day,  when  the  Elect  One  [the  Messiah]  shall  judge 
them  all.' 

Chap.  liv.  9 — lv.  I  ...  6,  appear  to  be  a  fragment  belong- 
ing to  some  historical  prophecy  respecting  the  doom  of  the 
Jews.  '  The  Parthians  and  Medes  invade  "  the  land  of  the 
elect ;"  they  are  repulsed  ;  civil  wars  among  the  Jews  suc- 
ceed ;  and  finally  a  great  army,  with  chariots  and  men, 
come  from  the  different  quarters,  so  that  the  earth  shakes  to 
its  foundation.'  [Is  not  this  the  invasion  by  the  Roman  army 
under  Vespasian  and  Titus  ?] 

Parable  the  Third.  This  commences  with  chap.  lvi. 
'  Peace  shall  be  to  the  saints,  and  God  will  be  their  ever- 
lasting light.'  In  those  days  Enoch  is  led  •  to  behold  the 
secrets  of  the  lightning  and  thunder,  both  when  they  are  for 
a  blessing  and  for  a  curse.'     Chap.  lvi.  lvii. 

'  In  the  500th  year  of  Enoch's  life  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  shook  violently  ;  the  Ancient  of  days  was  seen  on  his 
throne  of  glory,  surrounded  by  myriads  of  angels;  the  time 
of  judgment  and  punishment,  as  well  as  of  reward,  comes  ; 
to  the  righteous  Leviathan  and  Behemoth  will  be  given  for 
a  feast,  [the  usual  Rabbinical  fable  in  respect  to  these  mon- 
sters, see  Buxtorf  Lex.  Chald.  on  the  words,]  but  the  wicked 
will  be  severely  punished.'    Chap,  lviii. 
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In  chap.  lix.  the  subject  of  "the  secret  agencies  of  nature" 
is  again  presented  ;  e.-g.  of  the  winds,  moon,  lightning,  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  sea,  mist,  rain,  darkness,  light,  etc.  Chap. 
Ix — Ixii.  contain  another  brief,"  but  important,  development 
of  the  author's  Christology  ;  and,  according  to  my  plan,  I 
pass  them  by  for  the  present. 

Another  interpolation  now  occurs.  Chap.  Ixiv — lxvii. 
contain  what  might  be  called  a  vision  of  Noah,  rather  than 
of  Enoch.  'Noah  hears  a  great  earthquake,  and  goes  to 
Enoch  to  inquire  respecting  it.  Enoch  tells  him  that  the 
earth  is  about  to  be  destroyed,  because  of  the  wickedness 
which  exists  upon  it.  Noah  receives  assurance  that  he  shall 
be  preserved,  and  that  righteous  and  holy  men  shall  spring 
from  him.  The  angels  about  to  punish  the  earth  are  then 
shown  to  him.  The  word  of  God  afterward  comes  to  him, 
with  comforting  assurances.  The  burning  valley  where 
the  apostate  angels  are  confined  is  then  shewn  him,  where 
are  rivers  of  fire  and  sulphur.  There  are  waters  in  this 
valley,  which  are  "  healing  to  soul  and  body  ;"  but  when 
judgment  comes  upon  the  ungodly,  who  have  revelled  and 
denied  the  Lord  of  spirits,  those  waters  shall  be  changed, 
and  then  become  frozen.'  [There  is  something  remarkably 
obscure  here,  in  the  writer's  description  of  these  waters, 
which  in  one  place  he  represents  as  "  healing  the  soul  and 
body,"  in  another  as  "  being  for  the  healing  and  death  of  the 
bodies"  of  kings  and  princes  ;  in  one  place  as  hot,  and  in 
another  as  frozen.  I  do  not  comprehend  his  meaning.] 
'  In  chap.  Ixvii.  the  good  angels  are  represented  as  melting 
into  compassion,  while  they  behold  the  severity  of  torments 
inflicted  on  the  apostate  ones.  The  irreversible  sentence 
against  the  latter  is  re-affirmed.' 

In  chap,  lxviii.  the  names  of  the  leading  apostate  angels 
are  again  given,  to  the  number  of  21.  Many  of  these  are 
entirely  different  from  the  18  names  of  the  same  leaders  as 
given  in  chap.  vii.  9.  Next  follow  the  names  of  other  and 
different  angels,  employed  in  seducing  men  ;  while  the  par- 
ticular things  in  which  each  of  these  apostate  spirits  was  en- 
gaged, are  specified,  as  in  chap,  viii.,  but  much  more  copious- 
ly. But  here  again  every  name  differs  from  the  correspond- 
ing cases  in  chap.  viii.  One  can  scarcely  avoid  the  conclu- 
sion, that  chap,  lviii.  is  a  composition  from  another  hand,  and 
also  that  it  is  interpolated  in  the  place  where  it  now  stands. 
5b* 
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The  last  part  of  chap.  Ixviii.  viz.  verses  19 — 42,  is  perhaps 
an  appendage  to  chap,  lxvii.,  and  contains  an  account  of  the 
secret  name  and  oath  of  the  Almighty  by  which  all  the  con- 
cerns of  the  universe  are  managed  and  kept  stable.  It 
closes  the  third  parable  of  the  book  of  Enoch,  and  has  its 
basis  in  some  mystic  theology  of  the  writer's  time,  of  which 
I  have  no  certain  knowledge.  The  two  following  chapters 
do  not  professedly  belong  to  the  third  parable,  and  yet  the 
matter  of  them  is  of  the  same  general  tenor  with  that  which 
is  found  in  the  parables.  The  substance  of  them  is,  ■  the 
rapture  of  Enoch  into  the  heavens,'  where  he  sees  the  mys- 
teries of  nature,  and  the  heavenly  hosts  praising  and  blessing 
God,  who  is  seated  on  a  throne  of  ineffable  glory.  Enoch 
is  accepted  in  his  worship  and  piet)r,  and  promises  of  good 
are  made  to  him  and  to  the  righteous. 


We  now  come  to  a  new  species  of  composition,  which  is 
entitled  :  "  The  hook  of  the  revolutions  of  the  luminaries  of 
heaven."  It  occupies  chap.  Ixxi— Ixxxi.,  and  comprises  the 
author's  system  of  astronomy  or  astrology.  It  is  in  vain  for 
any  one  to  derive  much  from  it  which  is  intelligible,  unless  he 
is  deeply  conversant  with  the  history  of  ancient  oriental 
astronomy.  The  names  given  to  the  sun  (Aryares  and  To- 
mas),  and  to  the  moon  (Asonya,  Ebla,  Benase,  Erae),  are 
probably  symbolical.  The  manner  in  which  the  writer  un- 
dertakes to  account  for  the  motions  and  phases  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  heavenly  bodies,  shews  him  to  have  been  a  very 
attentive  observer  of  matters  of  fact,  and  yet  entirely  igno- 
rant, of  any  true  philosophical  principles  of  astronomy.  Such 
a  man  as  Ideler,  at  Berlin,  might  probably  make  some  curi- 
ous disclosures  by  an  attentive  examination  of  this  part  of 
the  book  of  Enoch,  For  readers  at  large,  the  Book  of  the 
Luminaries  is  at  present  a  sealed  book,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  obvious  particulars  that  any  well  informed  man 
may  comprehend. 

The  remainder  of  the  work  is  occupied  by  other  visions 
of  Enoch,  which  are  communicated  to  his  son  Mathusala. 
i  He  was  admonished,  in  a  vision,  of  the  coming  flood  ;  and 
his  father,  Mahalaleel,  enjoins  it  upon  him  to  intercede  for 
the  earth.  He  makes"  intercession ;  and  his  'prayer  is 
accepted  only  for  a  small  remnant  of  men.'  Chap.  Ixxxii. 
Ixxxiii. 
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Another  vision  of  Enoch,  in  a  dream,  is  of  a  very  singular 
cast,  and  follows  the  preceding  one.  Under  the  symbols  of 
black  and  white  xows  and  bulls  is  presented  a  kind  of  generic 
history  of  Adam's  posterity  ;  of  the  apostate  angels  as  inter- 
mingling with  them  ;  of  the  punishment  of  the  antediluvians; 
of  Noah's  ark,  the  flood,  etc.  Then  the  history  of  Moses, 
Saul,  David,  Solomon,  etc,  is  continued  under  the  symbol  of 
sheep.  This  is  carried  on,  although  in  a  very  obscure  and 
sometimes  even  repulsive  manner,  down  to  a  period  near  the 
Christian  era,  or  perhaps  after  it.  One  can  hardly  recog- 
nize the  author  of  the  preceding  parts  of  the  book,  in  this 
insipid  and  almost  monstrous  production.  Yet  now  and  then 
a  passage  occurs,  which  renders  it  not  improbable  that  the 
same  hand  did  execute  this  portion  of  the  work,  which  was 
employed  in  the  preceding  part.  At  present,  we  have  not 
sufficient  ground  for  disjoining  them.  This  unique  composi- 
tion is  comprised  in  chapters  Ixxxiv — Ixxxix.  It  affords  some 
data,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  for  ascertaining  the  time 
when  the  book  was  written;  data  which  are  therefore  highly 
important. 

The  two  following  chapters  contain  a  hortatory  address  of 
JEnoch  to  ail  his  descendants,  in  which  ho  gives  them  warn- 
ings, and  enjoins  upon  them  many  moral  precepts.     They 
constitute  a  somewhat  near  resemblance  to  some  of  the 
prophetic  homilies  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Chapters  xcii — civ.  consist  of  similar  materials,  with 
some  variation  in  manner.  Here  the  periods  of  the  world 
are  divided  into  ten;  and  of  these  the  first  seems  to  com- 
prise the  time  from  the  beginning  down  nearly  to  the  deluge  ; 
the  second  nearly  to  Abraham  ;  the  third  down  to  Moses  ; 
the  fourth  to  the  settlement  in  Canaan  ;  the  fifth  to  the  com- 
pletion of  Solomon's  temple  ;  the  sixth  to  the  Babylonish 
exile  ;  the  seventh  is  marked  by  the  existence  of  a  perverse 
and  corrupt  generation,  while  the  righteous  are  rewarded 
and  much  instruction  is  afforded  them  ;  [is  not  this  charac- 
teristic of  the  apostasies  before  and  during  the  time  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  of  the  increased  zeal  on  the  part 
of  those  who  were  truly  pious  ?]  During  the  eighth  period 
".sinners  are  delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  the  righteous," 
[the  forces  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  are  overcome  by  Judas 
Maccabrcus],  and  "the  house  of  the  great  King  is  built  up 
for  ever,"  [the  temple  is  restored  to  its  worship  and  repaired 
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by  Judas];.  In  the  ninth  week,  "the  judgment  of  righteous- 
ness is  revealed  to  the  whole  world.. .and  all  men  are  looking 
out  for  the  path  of  integrity,"  [the  gospel  is  preached  to 
every  creature  ?]  In  the  last  part  of  the  tenth  week  comes 
the  general  judgment  and  final  consummation  of  all  things. 
Then  are  formed  a  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness  ;   comp.  Rev.  xx.  xxi. 

What  follows  in  these  chapters  is  hortatory,  com  minatory, 
and  full  of  promise  and  consolation  to  the  righteous  who  are 
oppressed.  Denunciations  of  the  wicked,  particularly  of 
persecutors  and  oppressors,  are  often  repeated.  '  In  the 
hands  of  the  most  high  are  the  elements,  and  all  things ;  who 
can  resist  him  1  Who  will  dare  to  murmur  against  him  ? 
God  will  be  terrible  to  the  wicked ;  the  righteous,  after  all 
their  persecutions  and  sufferings,  shall  enjoy  eternal  peace. 
Of  this  they  are  assured  by  a  most  solemn  oath.  The  suf- 
ferings of  the  righteous  are  described,^  and  they  are  earnestly 
exhorted  to  persevere  in  their  integrity  ;  [comp.  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  such  a  theme  in  the  Apocalypse],  To 
them  shall  "books  be  given — books  of  joy  and  great  wisdom 
[the  New  Testament'?],  in  which  they  shall, >  believe  and  re- 
joice." In  those  days  Enoch's  posterity  shall  instruct  men  i 
and  God  and  his  Son  will  forever  hold  communion  with 
them.' 

In  the  last  chapter  of  the  work,  (cv.),  '  Enoch  again  ad- 
verts to  the  antediluvian  period,  relates  the  extraordinary 
appearance  of  Noah  at  his  birth,  tells  how  he  [Enoch],  pre- 
dicted the  flood  in  connection  with  this,  and  that  Noah  was 
destined  to  survive  it.' 

•  Yet  another  book,  (we  are  told  at  the  close  of  the  whole 
work),  was  written  by  Enoch,  respecting  the  righteous  in 
the  latter  days,  [Messianic  period].  The  ungodly  and  per- 
secutors will  be  consumed  in  a  vast  and  dreadful  fire  ;  but 
"  those  who  have  suffered  in  their  bodies"  and  been  "  inju- 
riously treated  by  wicked  men"  ....  will  be  "  brought  into 
splendid  light  .  .  .  and  placed,  each  of  them,  on  a  throne  of 
glory  .  .  .  during  unnumbered  periods." 

The  whole  closes  with  the  following  subscription : 
"  Here  ends  the  vision  of  Enoch  the  prophet.  May  the 
benediction  of  his  prayer,  and  the  gift  of  his  appointed 
period,  be  with  his  beloved!     Amen" 
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Such  is  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  this  singular,  but  in 
many  respects  deeply  interesting  relic  of  antiquity.  The 
reader  who  has  never  pursued  at  much  length  the  study  of 
sacred  criticism,  cannot  well  imagine  how  much  light  is 
cast  by  it  on  various  parts  of  the  New  Testament-;  particu- 
larly on  the  Apocalypse,  the  general  object  and  tenor  of 
which  bear  no  small  resemblance  to  the  book  of  Enoch, 
In  both  works,  the  consolation  of  the  righteous  who  are 
persecuted  ;  the  denunciation  of  the  wicked,  and  of  perse- 
cutors in  particular  ;  and  finally,  the  prediction  of  a  glorious 
period  when  all  shall  be  light  and  peace — are  objects  which 
are  constantly  in  view.  That  they  were  written  nearly  at 
the  same  period,  and  were  suggested  or  occasioned  by  simi- 
larity of  circumstances,  has  been  fully  impressed  on  my 
mind  by  the  attentive  study  of  both  productions.  And  yet 
— how  different  are  the  two  compositions,  although  partial 
and  even  general  resemblances  are  so  frequent  !  In  gran- 
deur of  conception,  appropriate  use  of  imagery,  richness  of 
fancy,  splendour  of  description,  and  above  all  in  unity,  con- 
-cinnity,  moral  sublimity,  freedom  from  childish  conceit  and 
ignorance  and  superstition  and  wild  imagination,  the  Apoca- 
lypse stands  far  removed  from  and  high  above  the  Book  of 
Enoch  ;  I  had  almost  said  as  far,  as  the  real  author  of  the 
former  composition  is  elevated  above  the  writer  of  the 
latter. 

Ewald,  in  his  recent,  and  in  many  respects  very  able 
work  on  the  Apocalypse,  (p.  9.  et  al.)  assumes  the  position, 
that  the  writer  drew  from  the  book  of  Enoch,  many  things 
inserted  in  his  work.  My  convictions  are  very  different. 
I  find  nothing  in  either  book  which  obliges  me  to  believe 
that  the  one  author  drew  from  the  other.  Two  Jews, 
writing  at  the  same  period,  having  the  same  general  theme 
and  object  in  view,  both  deeply  versed  in  and  familiar  with 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  both  speaking  the  same  Ian. 
guage  and  conversant  with  the  like  circle  of  thought  and 
imagery,  can  scarcely  be  supposed  not  to  present  frequent 
points  of  resemblance.  Both  authors,  in  the  present  case, 
range  the  world  of  imagination,  and  deal  altogether  in 
visions  and  symbols  ;  both  employ  the  like  machinery  (if  I 
may  so  speak)  of  angels  and  angel-interpreters  ;  both  ex- 
press high  and  adoring  views  of  God  and  his  Son  ;  both 
dwell  with  rapture  on  the  future  joys  of  the  faithful,  and 
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with  sacred  awe  or  even  horror  on  the  future  sufferings  of 
the  wicked.  Why  should  there  not  be  found  many  points 
of  resemblance — much  as  to  both  matter  and  manner  in  the 
one,  which  will  resemble  and  illustrate  the  matter  and 
manner  of  the  other  1 

I  have  in  these  remarks  assumed  the  fact5  that  the  book 
of  Enoch  was  composed  about  the  same  time  as  the  Apoca- 
lypse, i.  e.  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century.  The  proof 
of  this  will  be  presented  in  its  place  ;  but,  for  the  present,  I 
must  proceed  in  the  accomplishment  of  my  design,  which 
is,  to  give  the  reader  such  an  account  of  the  book  before  us 
as  will  reasonably  satisfy  his  curiosity,  although  he  may  not 
be  able  to  procure  an  inspection  of  the  work  itself. 

I  have  already  given  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  the 
book.  But  by  doing  this  merely,  the  manner  of  the  work  is 
not  set  before  the  reader  so  as  to  give  him  a  specific  view 
of  it.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  last  object,  I  must  of 
necessity  make  a  few  extracts  from  the  work,  that  he  may 
judge  for  himself  of  its  tenor. 

1  will  begin  by  some  specimens  from  the  closing  part  of 
the  book  ;  for  these   will    best  exhibit  the   manner  of  the 
writer,  in  his  exhortations,  threatenings,  and  promises. 

After  he  has  finished  his  description  of  the  ten  periods  (see 
p.  103.  above)  into  which  the  time  of  the  world  is  divided,  he 
thus  proceeds:  (Chap.  XCII.  16  seq.) 

M  A  spacious  eternal  heaven  shall  spring  forth  in  the  midst  of  angels. 
The  former  heaven  shall  depart  and  pass  away  ;  a  new  heaven  shall 
appear ;  and  all  the  celestial  powers  shine  with  sevenfold  splendour  for 
ever.  Afterwards,  likewise,  there  shall  be  many  weeks  [long  periods 
like  those  before  named],  which  shall  eternally  exist  in  goodness  and  in 
righteousness.  Neither  shall  sin  be  named  there  forever  and  ever. 
Who  is  there  of  all  the  children  of  men,  capable  of  hearing  the  voice  of 
the  Holy  One  without  emotion  ?  Who  is  there  capable  of  thinking  his 
thoughts  1  Who,  capable  of  contemplating  all  the  workmanship  of 
heaven  1  Who,  of  comprehending  the  deeds  of  heaven  7  He  may 
behold  its  animation,  but  not  its  spirit.  He  may  be  capable  of  convers- 
ing respecting  it,  but  not  of  ascending  to  it.  He  may  see  all  the  boun- 
daries of  these  things,  and  meditate  upon  them ;  but  he  can  make  nothing 
like  them.  Who  of  all  men  is  able  to  understand  the  breadth  and 
length  of  the  earth  1  By  whom  have  the  dimensions  of  all  these  things 
been  seen  ]  Is  it  every  man  who  is  capable  of  comprehending  the  extent 
of  heaven,  what  its  elevation  is,  and  by  what  it  is  supported?  How 
many  are  the  numbers  of  the  stars?  And  where  do  all  the  luminaries 
remain  at  rest  *" 
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The  latter  part  of  the  Apocalypse,-  or  more  probably  Is. 
Ixv.  17  seq.,  and  a  part  of  the  book  of  Job,  seem  to  have 
been  the  writer's  prototypes  in  composing  this  paragraph. 
The  execution  of  his  task  is  certainly  not  unworthy  of  ap- 
probation. 

Let  us  now  see,  how  he  can  tread  in  the  steps  of  the 
author  of  Proverbs,  and  of  some  homiletic  parts  of  the  He- 
brew prophets. 

'<•  CHAP.  XCIII.  3  seq-  ''Let  me  exhort  you  who  are  righteous,  not 
to  walk  ia  the  paths  of  evil  and  oppression,  nor  in  the  paths  of  death. 
Choose  for  yourselves  righteousness  and  a  good  life.  Walk  in  the  paths 
of  peace,  that  you  may  live,  and  be  found  worthy.  Retain  my  words  in 
your  inmost  thoughts,  and  blot  them  not  from  your  hearts  ;  for  I  know 
that  sinners  counsel  men  to  commit  crime  craftily." 

Again  in  Chap.  XCV.  1  seq.  "Wait  in  hope,  ye  righteous ;  for 
suddenly  shall  sinners  perish  from  before  you,  and  you  shall  exercise 
dominion  over  them  according  to  your  will.  In  the  day  of  the  suffering 
of  sinners  your  offspring  shall  be  exalted,  and  lifted  up  like  the  eagles. 
Your  nest  shall  be  more  exalted  than  that  of  the  West  ,•  you  shall  go  up, 
and  enter  into  the  cavities  of  the  earth,  and  into  the  clefts  of  the  rocks 
for  ever,  like  hares,  from  the  sight  of  the  ungodly,  who  shall  groan  over 
you,  and  weep  like  sinners.  You  shall  not  fear  those  who  trouble  you  ; 
a  splendid  light  shall  shine  around  you,  arid  the  voice  of  tranquility  shall 
be  heard  from  heaven." 

Once  more,  CHAP.  CI  I.  6  seq,  "  Fear  not,  ye  souls  of  the  righte- 
ous, but  wait  with  patient  hope  the  day  of  your  death  in  righteousness. 
Grieve  not  because  your  souls  descend  in  great  trouble,  with  groaning, 
lamentation,  and  sorrow,  to  the  receptacle  of  the  dead.  In  your  life- 
time, your  bodies  have  not  received  a  recompense  in  proportion  to  your 
goodness,  but  in  the  period  of  your  existence  have  sinners  existed  ;  in 
the  period  of  execration  and  punishment.  And  when  you  die,  sinners 
say  concerning  you  :  As  we  die,  the  righteous  die.  What  profit  have 
they  of  their  works  1  Behold,  like  us,  they  expire  in  sorrow  and  in 
darkness.     What  advantage  have  they  over  us  ?     Henceforward  we  are 

equal I  say  unto  you  sinners  ....  have  you  not  marked  the 

righteous,  how  their  end  is  peace  1  for  no  oppression  is  found  in  them, 

even  to  the  day  of  their  death I  swear  to  you,  ye   righteous,  by 

the  greatness  of  his  [God's]  splendour  and  glory,  by  his  illustrious 
kingdom  and  majesty,  to  you  I  swear,  that  I  comprehend  this  mystery  ; 
that  I  have  read  the  tablet  of  heaven,  have  seen  the  writing  of  the  Holy 
Ones,  and  have  discovered  what  is  written  and  impressed  on  it  concern- 
ing you.  I  have  seen  that  all  goodness,  joy,  and  glory,  have  been  pre- 
pared for  you,  and  been  written  down  for  the  spirits  of  those  who  die 
eminently  righteous  and  good.  To  you  it  shall  be  given  in  return  for 
your  troubles  ;  and  your  portion  of  happiness  shall  far  exceed  the  portion 
of  the  living.     The  spirits  of  those  who  die  in  righteousness,  shall  exist 
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and  rejoice.  Their  spirits  shall  exult,  and  their  remembrance  shall  be 
before  the  face  of  the  Mighty  One,  from  generation  to  generation.  Nor 
shall  they  fear  disgrace." 

After  another  pareenetie  strain  of  the  like  tenor,  in  chap. 
CIV.,  the  writer  adds  ; 

"  To  the  righteous  and  the  wise  shall  be  given  books  of  joy,  oP 
integrity,  and  of  great  wisdom.  To  them  shall  books  be  given,  in  which 
they  shall  believe  and  rejoice.  All  the  righteous  shall  be  rewarded, 
who,  from  these,  shall  acquire  the  knowledge  of  every  upright  path.  .  . . 
I  and  my  Son  will  for  ever  hold  communion  with  them  in  the  paths  of 
uprightness,  while  they  are  still  alive.  Peace  shall  be  yours.  Rejoice, 
ye  children  of  integrity,  in  the  truth.'' 

Such  is  the  strain  of  exhortation  and  promise  to  the  righte- 
ous. The  denunciations  of  the  wicked  are  more  protracted, 
and  often  repeated  in  various  ways  and  forms.  1  must  con- 
tent myself  with  a  few  specimens. 

CHAP.  XT.  7  seq.  "  When  iniquity,  sin,  blasphemy,  tyranny,  and 
every  evil  work,  shall  increase ;  and  when  transgression,  impiety,  and 
uncleanness  also  shall  increase  ;  then  upon  them  [the  wicked]  shall  all 
great  punishment  be  inflicted  from  heaven.  The  holy  Lord  shall  go 
forth  in  wrath  and  with  punishment,  that  he  may  execute  judgment  upon 
the  earth.  In  those  days  oppression  shall  be  cut  off  from  its  roots,  and 
iniquity  with  fraud  shall  be  eradicated,  perishing  from  under  heaven. 
Every  place  of  strength  shall  be  surrendered  with  its  inhabitants  ;  with 
fire  shall  it  be  burnt.  They  shall  be  brought  from  every  part  of  the 
earth,  and  be  cast  into  a  judgment  of  fire.  They  shall  perish  in  wrath, 
and  by  a  judgment  overpowering  them  for  ever." 

The  reader  will  readily  call  to  mind  some  of  the  gravest 
passages  in  the  Hebrew  prophets,  when  he  reads  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Chap.  XCIII.  seq.  "  Wo  to  those  who  build  up  iniquity  and  oppres- 
sion, and  who  lay  the  foundation  of  fraud  ;  for  suddenly  shall  they  be 
subverted,  and  never  obtain  peace.  Wo  to  those  who  build  up  their 
houses  with  crime  ;  for  from  their  very  foundations  shall  their  houses 
be  demolished,  and  by  the  sword  shall  they  themselves  fall.  Those  who 
acquire  gold  and  silver,  shall  justly  and  suddenly  perish.  Wo  to  you 
who  are  rich,  for  in  your  riches  have  you  trusted ;  but  from  your  riches 
shall  you  be  removed,  because  you  have  not  remembered  the  Most  High 
in  the  days  of  your  prosperity.  You  have  committed  iniquity  and  blas- 
phemy, and  are  destined  to  the  day  of  the  effusion  of  blood,  to  the  day 
of  darkness,  and  to  the  day  of  the  great  judgment.  This  I  declare  and 
point  out  to  you,  that  he  who  created  you  will  destroy  you.  When  you 
shall  fall,  your  Creator  will  not  6hew  mercy  to  you,  but  rejoice  in  your 
destruction." 
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The  fallowing  strain  seems  almost  an  echo  of  Jeremiah's 
voice  : 

Chap.  XCIV.  1  seq.  «*  O  that  my  eyea  were  clouds  of  water,  that  I 
might  weep  over  you,  and  pour  forth  my  tears  like  rain,  and  rest  from  the 
sorrow  of  my  heart !  Who  has  permitted  you  to  hate  and  to  transgress  ? 
Judgment  shall  overtake  you,  ye  sinners.  .  .  .  Wo  to  you  who  shall  be 
so  bound  by  execrations,  that  you  cannot  be  released  from  them  ;  the 
remedy  being  removed  from  you  on  account  of  your  sins.  Wo  to  you 
who  recompense  your  neighbour  evil ;  for  you  shall  be  recompensed  ac- 
cording to  your  works.  Wo  to  you,  ye  false  witnesses,  you  who  aggra- 
vate iniquity  ;  for  you  shall  suddenly  perish.  Wo  to  you  sinners,  for 
you  reject  the  righteous ;  for  you  receive  or  reject  at  pleasure  those  who 
commit  iniquity  ;  and  their  yoke  shall  prevail  over  you." 

Again  in  chap.  XCVI.  19  seq.  "  Ye  are  destined  to  the  day  of  the 
great  judgment,  to  the  day  of  distress,  and  the  extreme  ignominy  of  your 
souls.  Wo  to  you,  ye  obdurate  in  heart,  who  commit  crime  and  feed  on 
blood.  Whence  is  it  that  you  feed  on  good  things,  drink,  and  are 
satiated  ?  Is  it  not  because  our  Lord,  the  Most  High,  has  abundantly 
supplied  every  good  thing  upon  the  earth  ?  To  you  there  shall  be  no 
peace.  Wo  to  you  who  love  the  deeds  of  iniquity.  Why  do  you  hope 
for  that  which  is  good  ]  Know  that  you  shall  be  given  up  into  the  hands 
of  the  righteous,  who  shall  cut  off  your  necks,  slay  you,  and  shew  you 
no  compassion.  Wo  to  you  who  rejoice  in  the  trouble  of  the  righteous, 
for  a  grave  shall  not  be  dug  for  you.  Wo  to  you  who  frustrate  the  word 
of  the  righteous,  for  to  you  there  shall  be  no  hope  of  life.  Wo  to  you 
who  write  down  the  word  of  falsehood,  that  they  may  hear  and  not  for- 
get folly.  To  them  there  shall  be  no  peace,  but  they  shall  surely  die 
suddenly." 

One  specimen  more  is  all  that  can  be  allowed.  After 
several  paragraphs  similar  to  what  has  been  already  quoted, 
the  final  judgment  is  thus  introduced. 

Chap.  XCIX.  1  seq.  "In  those  days  the  angels  shall  descend  into 
the  places  of  concealment,  and  gather  together  in  one  spot  all  who  have 
assisted  in  crime.  In  that  day  shall  the  Most  High  rise  up  to  execute 
the  great  judgment  upon  all  sinners,  and  to  commit  the  guardianship  of 
all  the  righteous  and  holy  to  the  holy  angels,  that  they  may  protect  them 
as  the  apple  of  an  eye,  until  every  evil  and  every  crime  be  annihilated. 
Whether  or  not  the  righteous  sleep  securely,  wise  men  shall  then  truly 
perceive.  And  the  sons  of  the  earth  shall  understand  every  word  of  that 
book,  knowing  that  their  riches  cannot  save  them  in  the  ruin  of  their 
crimes.  Wo  to  you,  ye  sinners,  when  ye  shall  be  afflicted  on  account 
of  the  righteous  in  the  day  of  great  trouble  ;  shall  be  burned  in  the  fire ; 
and  be  recompensed  according  to  your  deeds.  Wo  to  you,  ye  perverted 
in  heart,  who  are  watchful  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  evil,  and 
to  discover  terrors.  No  one  shall  assist  you.  Wo  to  you  sinners  ;  for 
with  the  words  of  your  mouths,  and  with  the  work  of  your  hands,  have 
you  acted  impiously  ;  in  the  flame  of  blazing  fire  shall  you  be  burned." 
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_,Such  is  the  strain  of  promise,  exhortation,  and  threaten- 
ing, in  the  closing  part  of  the  book  before  us.  Passages 
like  to  these  are  scattered  through  the  whole  work ;  but  no 
where  are  they  so  long  or  so  uniform  and  uninterrupted  as- 
here : 

I  must  of  necessity  be  very  brief,  after  extracts  so  copi- 
ous as  those  already  presented,  in  the  exhibition  of  other 
parts  of  the  book.  The  superstition  of  the  writer  in  matters 
of  angelotogy  and  demonology  may  be  shewn  in  a  short 
extract. 

After  representing  a  combination  of  200  angels  to  cohabit 
with  the  fair  daughters  of  men,  and  naming  18  of  their 
leaders,  the  writer  thus  proceeds  i 

Chap.  VII.  10  seq.  "  Then  they  took  wives,  eaeh  choosing"  for  him- 
self; whom  they  began  to  approach,  and  with  whom  they  cohabited  ; 
teaching  them  sorcery,  incantations,  and  the  dividing  of  roots  and  trees? 
[i.  e.  the  selecting  of  such  medicaments  as  were  adapted  to  purposes  of 
sorcery.]  And  the  women  conceiving  brought  forth  giants,  whose  sta- 
ture was  each  three  hundred  cubits.  These  devoured  all  which  the 
labour  of  men  produced  ;  until  it  became  impossible  to  feed  them  ;  then 
they  turned  themselves  against  men  in  order  to  devour  them ;  and  began 
to  injure  birds,  beasts,  reptiles  and  fishes,  to  eat  their  flesh  one  after 
another,  and  to  drink  their  blood.  Then  the  earth  reproved  the 
unrighteous." 

Next  he  represents  the  evil  and  apostate  angels  as  teach- 
ing all  kinds  of  the  curious  mechanic  arts  ;  also  as  teaching 
sorcerers,  the  dividers  of  roots,  the  solution  of  sorcery,  the 
observers  of  stars,  signs,  astronomy,  the  motion  of  the  moon, 
etc.  [i.  e.  all  kinds  of  peculiar  human  knowledge  proceeded 
from  the  apostate  angels.]     Chap.  viii. 

In  chap.  xv.  he  represents  the  progeny  of  the  giants  as 
being  demons  or  evil  spirits,  who  are  therefore  utterly 
excluded  from  heaven. 

Jn  chap.  xxii.  Enoch  is  represented  as  being  carried  by 
the  angel  who  accompanied  him  to  "another  spot,"  i.  e.  a 
different  one  from  the  prison  of  the  sinning  angels,  which  he 
had  just  seen.     Then  he  thus  proceeds : 

"  I  saw  on  the  west  a  great  and  lofty  mountain,  a  strong  rock,  and 
four  delightful  places.  Internally  it  was  deep,  capacious,  and  very 
smooth  ;  as  smooth  as  if  it  had  been  rolled  over  ;  it  was  both  deep  and 
dark  to  behold  [i.  e.  difficult  to  be  seen].  Then  Raphael,  one  of  the 
holy  angels  who  were  with  me,  answered  and  said  :  These  are  the 
delightful  places  where  the  spirits,  the  souls  of  the  dead,  will  be  col- 
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lected.  For  them  were  they  formed,  and  here  will  be  collected  all  the 
souls  of  the  sons  of  men.  These  places  in  which  they  dwell  shall  they 
occupy  until  the  day  of  judgment,  and  until  their  appointed  period. 
Their  appointed  period  will  be  long-,  even  until  the  great  judgment.  And 
I  saw  the  spirits  of  the  sons  of  men  who  were  dead  ;  and  their  voices 
reached  to  heaven  while  they  were  accusing.  [Comp.  Gea.  4:  10.  Rev. 
6  :  9,  10]  ....  I  inquired  .  .  .  respecting  the  general  judgment,  saying 
Why  is  one  separated  from  another]  He  answered:  Three  separa- 
tions have  been  made  between  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  thus  have  the 
spirits  of  the  righteous  been  separated,  namely,  by  a  chasm,  by  water, 
and  by  light  above  it.  And  in  the  same  way,  likewise,  are  sinners  sepa- 
rated when  they  die,  and  are  buried  in  the  earth,  judgment  not  overtak- 
ing them  in  their  lifetime.  Here  their  souls  are  separated.  Moreover, 
abundant  is  their  suffering  until  the  time  of  the  great  judgment,  the  cas- 
tigation,  and  the  torment  of  those  who  eternally  execrate  [God  and  the 
saints] ,  whose  souls  are  punished  and  bound  there  for  ever  and  ever. 
And  thus  has  it  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  Thus  has  there 
existed  a  separation  between  the  souls  of  those  who  utter  complaints 
[the  righteous],  and  of  those  who  watch  for  their  destruction,  to  slaugh- 
ter them  in  the  day  of  sinners.  [Comp.  Luke  22:  53].  A  receptacle 
<jf  this  sort  has  been  formed  for  the  souls  of  unrighteous  men  and  of 
sinners  ;  of  those  who  have  completed  crime,  and  associated  with  the 
impious  whom  they  resemble.  Their  souls  shall  not  be  annihilated  in 
the  day  of  judgment,  neither  shall  they  arise  from  ^this  place. — -Then  I 
blessed  God." 

These  passages  give  us  deeply  interesting  views  of  cur- 
rent opinion  among  the  Jews  of  the  first  century,  or  at  least 
among  the  Christian  Jews  of  that  period.  The  critical  and 
doctrinal  use  which  can  be  made  of  them,  will  suggest  itself 
to  every  one  who  is  accustomed  to  reflect  on  subjects  of 
this  nature. 

I  must  be  indulged  in  a  brief  specimen  of  the  author's 
conceptions,  respecting  the  origin  and  causes  of  several 
phenomena  in  the  natural  world. 

Chap.  XXXIII.  XXXIV.  "  Thence  I  advanced  toward  the  north, 
to  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  [comp.  the  Hebrew  f  }j*n  "'DBS,  N. 
Test,  rot  nipara  <r%  yr^],  and  there  I  saw  a  great  and  glorious  won- 
der, at  the  extremities  of  the  whole  earth.  I  saw  there  the  heavenly 
gates,  opening  into  heaven ;  three  of  them  distinctly  separated.  The 
northern  winds  proceeded  from  them,  blowing  cold,  hail,  frost,  snow, 
dew,  and  rain.  From  one  of  the  gates  they  blew  mildly;  but  when 
they  blew  from  the  two  other  gates,  it  was  with  violence  and  force. 
They  blew  over  the  earth  strongly  ....  I  saw  three  gates  open  to  the 
south,  from  which  issued  dew,  rain,  and  wind.  Thence  I  went  to  the 
extremities  of  the  heaven  eastward  ;  where  I  saw  three  heavenly  gates 
open  to  the  east,  which  had  smaller  gates  within  them.  Through  each 
of  these  small  gates  the  stars  of  heaven  passed  on*  and  proceeded  to- 
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wards  the  west  by  a  path  which  was  seen  by  them,  and  that  at  every 
period  of  their  appearance." 

One  specimen  from  the  "  Book  of  the  Revolutions  of  the 
Luminaries  of  Heaven."  Six  gates  Enoch  sees  in  the  east? 
and  six  in  the  west,  through  which  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
rise  and  set.     He  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the 

sun : 

sChap.  LXXI.  6.  seq.  "  First  proceeds  forth  that  great  luminary? 
which  is  called  the  Sun  ;  the  orb  of  which  is  as  the  orb  of  heaven,  the 
whole  of  it  being  replete  with  splendid  and  flaming  Are.  As  to  its 
chariot,  where  it  ascends  the  wind  blows.  The  sun  sets  in  heaven,  and 
returning  by  the  north,  [the  reader  will  mark  this  conception],  to  pro>- 
eeed  towards  the  east,  is  conducted  so  as  to  enter  by  that  gate,  and  illu- 
minate the  face  ©f  heaven.  In  the  same  manner  it  goes  forth  in  the 
first  month  by  a  great  gate.  It  goes  forth  through  the  fourth  of  those 
six  gates,  which  are  at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  And  in  the  fourth  gate* 
through  which  the  sun  with  the  moon  proceeds,  in  the  first  part  of  it. 
There  are  twelve  open  windows,  from  which  issues  out  a  flame,  when; 
they  are  opened  at  their  proper  periods.  When  the  sun  rises  in  heaven 
it  goes  forth  through  this  fourth  gate  thirty  days,  and  by  the  fourth  gate 
in  the  west  of  heaven,  on  a  level  with  it  descends.  During  that  period „ 
the  day  is  lengthened  from  the  day,  and  the  night  curtailed  from  the 
night,  thirty  days.  And  then  the  day  is  longer  by  two  parts  than  the 
night.  .  . .  The  sun  now  returns  to  the  east,  enteiing  into  the  sixth  gate,, 
and  rising  and  setting  in  the  sixth  gate  31  days,  on  account  of  its  signs. 
At  that  period  the  day  is  longer  than  the  night,  being  twice  as  long  as 
the  night .  .  .  becoming  twelve  parts,  and  the  night  six  parts." 

The  reflecting  reader  will  see  at  once,  by  the  tenor  of  this 
last  passage,  that  the  author  must  have  lived  in,  or  been  ac- 
quainted with,  regions  of  latitude  much  higher  than  Pales- 
tine ;  for  what  he  says  can  apply  only  to  the  regions  between 
45  and  49  degrees  of  latitude.  An  oriental  Jew,  living  high 
up  in  ancient  Media,  where  many  of  the  ten  tribes  were 
carried  in  their  exile,  (2  K.  17 :  6),  might  easily  become 
acquainted  with  this  relative  length  of  the  day  and  night  in 
the  Caucasian  regions  above  him,  i.  e.  on  the  north  of  the 
Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose, 
that  facts  of  this  nature  were  familiarly  known  in  Palestine, 
The  Scriptures  never  advert  to  them. 


Thus  have  I  endeavored  to  make  my  readers  in  some 
measure  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  manner  of  the 
work  before  me.  It  is  time  now  to  turn  our  attention  ta 
other  objects. 
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The  Christology  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  interesting  features  of  the  work.  Of 
course  it  must  be  so  to  all,  who  wish  to  know,  from  other 
sources  than  the  Bible,  what  were  the  early  opinions  of  the 
Jews  and  Christians  respecting  the  Messiah.  We  have 
been  often  told,  and  by  authors  of  distinguished  reputation 
in  the  learned  world,  that  the  common  views  of  Christians 
respecting  the  exalted  character  and  nature  of  the  Messiah, 
are  all  the  result  of  speculation  subsequent,  by  many  scores 
of  years,  to  the  rise  of  Christianity  and  to  the  composition 
of  the  New  Testament.  It  has  been  averred  often  and 
loudly,  that  the  Jews  of  our  Saviour's  time  never  had  the 
least  expectation  of  an  "  incarnate  God,"  as  their  Messiah, 
and  that  the  scoffing  and  infidelity  of  the  Jews,  at  a  later 
period,  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  Christians  set  up 
extravagant  claims  in  behalf  of  their  supposed  Redeemer. 
Many  books  and  treatises  have  been  written  to  establish  these 
positions  ;  and  the  proof  to  which  resort  has  been  had,  in 
most  or  all  of  them,  has  been,  what  is  said  in  the  Talmud 
and  in  the  Rabbinical  writings,  (long  subsequent  to  the  ori-' 
gin  of  Christianity),  in  regard  to  this  subject. 

What  I  at  present  propose  is  quite  a  different  sort  of  ap- 
peal, and  one  of  much  higher  authority.  How  could  the 
Rabbins  of  the  Talmud  and  other  Jewish  productions, 
brought  up  to  utter  maledictions  against  the  Saviour,  do  less 
than  give  degrading  views  of  him  in  opposition  to  the  high 
claims  of  Christians,  claims  even  to  a  nature  truly  divine  ? 
Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  any  thing  less,  than  that  the  ran- 
corous disputants  among  them  would  disclaim  the  idea  that 
a  Messianic  glory  is  predicted  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  such  ' 
a  nature  and  character  as  that  in  which  Christians  believed, 
and  which  they  endeavored  to  establish  and  defend  ? 
•  We  have  before  us,  however,  a  book  of  an  earlier  date 
than  the  usual  works  of  the  Rabbins.  On  the  supposition 
that  the  apostle  Jude  has  quoted  it,  (which  is,  and  has  been, 
the  general  opinion  of  critics),  then  the  Book  of  Enoch  is 
older  than  some  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  to  say  the 
least.  How  much  older — is  a  question,  on  which  some- 
thing must  now  be  said,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  an 
account  of  its  Christology.  It  is  the  more  necessary  to 
discuss  this  subject,  because  I  am  dissatisfied  with  Dr.  Lau- 
rence's conclusion  respecting  the  age  of  the  book  before  us. 
6* 
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In  his  Preliminary  Dissertation  (p.  xxiii.  seq.)  he  has  dis- 
cussed this  question  in  a  very  ingenious  and  able  manner  ; 
as  he  is  wont  to  do  most  questions  which  he  undertakes  to 
discuss.  His  general  argument  to  show  the  terminos  intra 
quos  it  must  have  been  written,  is  plain  to  every  attentive 
reader  of  the  book,  and  has  a  fair  claim  to  be  deemed  con- 
clusive. It  is  briefly  this  :  As  Jude,  in  his  epistle,  quotes 
from  the  book,  so  it  must  have  been  written  previous  to  that 
period,  (which  was  probably  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  first 
century.)  And  inasmuch  as  the  writer  has  every  where 
borrowed  not  only  words  and  phrases  from  the  book  of 
Daniel,  but  made  this  book  a  kind  of  model,  and  copied  after 
its  tenor,  as  well  as  adopted  its  imagery  and  machinery  ;  so 
the  Book  of  Enoch  must  have  been  written  subsequent  to  the 
Book  of  Daniel. 

This  is  plain  and  satisfactory ;  and  it  is  abundantly  con- 
firmed, as  we  shall  soon  see,  by  the  contents  of  the  book 
itself. 

In  chap.  Ixxxiv— Ixxxix.  is  an  allegorical  narrative  of  the 
leading  events  belonging  to  the  history  of  the  Jews.  This 
history  is  carried  on  to  the  number  of  seventy  kings  or  princes 
who  had  dominion  over  them.  These  are  divided  into  three 
different  classes;  viz.  (1)  Thirty-five.  (2)  Twenty-three. 
(3)  Twelve.  The  firstxlass  are  evidently  the  kings  of  Ju- 
dah and  Israel,  mentioned  in  sacred  writ,  viz.  20  of  Judah, 
and  17  of  Israel.  Dr.  Laurence  supposes,  that  we  must 
read  thirty-jive  instead  of  thirty-seven  ;  and  makes  out  his 
catalogue  accordingly,  omitting  some  few  kings  whose  reign 
was  too  short  to  deserve  notice,  such,  as  Jehoahaz,  Zimri, 
Tibni,  Zechariah  (son  of  Jeroboam),  and  Shallum.  But  I 
take  seventy  here,  as  Lucke  and  Hoffmann  do,  to  be  merely 
a  round  symbolical  number,  and  therefore  do  not  feel  the 
need  of  such  a  minute  correction  of  the  text  in  the  Book  of 
Enoch. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  specify  by  name  the  thirty-seven  kings 
of  Israel  and  Judah,  inasmuch  as  they  are  all  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures.  But  the  second  class  of  Shepherds,  (as  the  Book 
of  Enoch  names  them,)  evidently  comprehend  the  foreign 
kings  who  had  dominion  over  the  Jews.  Of  these  twenty- 
three  are  reckoned  ;  viz.  four  Babylonian  monarchs,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Evilmerodach,  Neriglissar,  and  Belshazzar  ; 
eleven  Persian,  Darius  the  Mede,  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  Darius 
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Hystaspes,  Xerxes,  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  Darius  Nothus, 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  Ochus,  Arogus  or  Arses,  and  Darius  ; 
eight  of  Macedonian  or  Grecian  origin,  Alexander,  Ptolemy 
Soter,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  Ptolemy 
Philopator,  Antiochus  the  Great,  Seleucus  Philopator,  and 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  From  the  hands  of  the  last  named 
king,  the  government  of  Judea  was  wrested  by  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus  and  his  associates. 

The  third  and  last  class  consists  of  twelve  only,  which 
comprehends  the  closing  list  of  princes  belonging  to  the 
Jewish  nation.  These  Dr  Laurence  reckons,  by  commenc- 
ing with  Mattathias,  the  father  of  Judas  Maccabaeus,  and 
then  reckoning  after  him  Judas  Maccabaeus,  Jonathan, 
Simon,  John  Hyrcanus,  Aristobulus  I.,  Alexander  Jannaeus, 
Alexandra  his  widow,  Aristobulus  II.,  Hyrcanus,  Antigonus, 
and  Herod.  Thus  he  supposes,  as  it  was  natural  to  do  with 
these  views,  the  author  of  the  book  before  us  to  have  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Herod,  which  extended  to  34  years,  because 
the  catalogue  of  kings  ends  with  him.  A  fair  conclusion, 
no  doubt,  at  least  one  altogether  probable,  provided  Dr.  L. 
begins  his  last  reckoning  at  the  proper  place. 

But  I  have  doubts  of  this  ;  first,  from  the  history  of  the 
Hasmonaean  or  Maccabaean  family  ;  and  secondly,  from 
other  passages  in  the  book  of  Enoch,  which  seem  to  indicate 
a  later  origin  of  the  work  than  the  time  of  Herod ;  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  sequel. 

Confining  myself  to  the  first  point  for  the  present,  I  re- 
mark, that  the  Jewish  history  does  not  shew  that  any  of  the 
Hasmonaean  family  were  properly  kings,  until  Simon  (143 
B.  C.)  obtained  from  the  Syrian  King,  Demetrius,  a  royal 
edict  declaring  the  Jews  to  be  a  free  and  independent  peo- 
ple, and  relinquishing  all  claims  for  tribute,  custom,  and  tax- 
es. This  had  not  been  done  before.  Soon  after  this,  by  a 
general  assembly  of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  the  office  of  High 
Priest  and  Regent  was  confirmed  to  Simon,  and  made 
hereditary  in  his  family.  Beginning  here,  then,  as  the  most 
natural  place  of  reckoning,  (for  the  previous  leaders  of  the 
Jews,  had  been  such  only  by  virtue  of  the  exigences  of  re- 
volution, and  not  by  any  formal  choice,)  we  must  go  on,  in 
order  to  make  out  twelve,  and  include  Archelaus  (A.  D.  2), 
and  Agrippa  (A.  D.  38.)  Besides  these  two,  we  must,  as 
justice  properly  requires,  reckon  in  Alexander,  who  came 
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after  Aristobulus  II.  ;  for  he  not  only  contended  many  years 
to  obtain  the  sovereignty  of  Judea,  but  he  had  the  whole 
country,  at  two  different  times,  in  his  power  and  under  his 
sway.  The  number  1 2  is  thus  made  out,  by  this  mode  of 
reckoning  ;  and  as  to  Agrippa,  he  was  the  last  Jewish  king, 
who  had  possession  of  the  country  of  Palestine. 

Dr.  Laurence  objects,  that  if  we  go  beyond  the  reign  of 
Herod,  we  must  make  out  15  princes  instead  of  12,  even  if 
we  begin  to  reckon  with  Judas  Maccabaeus.  But  to  make 
out  this,  he  includes  all  three  of  Herod's  Sons,  viz.  Archelaus, 
Philip,  and  Herod  Antipas  ;  whereas  the  two  latter  had  no 
dominion  over  Judea.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  not  only 
that  his  mode  of  reckoning  is  unnecessary,  but  that  it  is  far 
from  being  the  most  probable.  Still,  which  ever  method  of 
reckoning  is  adopted,  it  brings  the  composition  of  the  book 
of  Enoch  within  quite  restricted  limits.  It  must  have  been 
written  subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  Herod's  reign, 
and  before  the  epistle  of  Jude  was  written. 

There  is  one  thing  said  in  the  book  of  Enoch  (chap.  89 : 
25),  respecting  the  last  twelve  shepherds,  i.  e.  kings, 
which  has  not  a  little  perplexed  the  commentators  on  this 
production,  viz.  that  "  the  last  twelve  .  .  .  destroyed  more 
than  those  who  preceded  them,"  that  is,  more  than  the  other 
58  kings.  How  can  this  be  said,  with  any  probability  of 
the  Hasmonaean  race  of  kings,  or  even  of  some  of  their 
successors  ? 

Of  Mattathias,  Judas  Maccabaeus,  and  Jonathan  his  bro- 
ther and  successor,  all  of  them  successful  vindicators  of 
Jewish  liberty,  this  is  obviously  untrue ;  and  therefore  Dr. 
L.'s  mode  of  reckoning  which  includes  these  leaders,  be- 
comes the  more  improbable.  But,  commencing  with  Alex- 
ander Jannaeus  (B.  C.  104),  we  find  almost  every  sovereign, 
from  that  time  downward,  involved  in  bitter  and  bloody 
domestic  wars,  either  against  rivals  or  against  factions  in  the 
state.  I  can  scarcely  doubt,  that  the  writer  of  the  book  of 
Enoch  had  Herod  most  of  all  in  his  eye,  when  he  penned 
the  above  general  characteristic  of  the  last  dynasty  of  kings. 
The  Jews  as  a  body  had  a  strong  hatred  of  this  tyrannical 
and  bloody  prince. 

The  writer,  moreover,  seems  to  have  had  a  very  low 
opinion  of  kings  in  general;  for  in  chap.  89  :  33,  he  repre- 
sents the  whole  of  the  seventy  shepherds  or  kings  as  brought 
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to  judgment,  and  consigned  to  punishment.  It  is  thus  evi- 
dent, that  with  him  a  potiori  nomenfit  ;  he  gives  the  general 
character  of  the  whole  from  his  view  of  the  predominating 
characteristics  among  them.  This  will  do  better  for  a  book 
of  visions  like  his — a  work  which  consists  of  a  kind  of  sym- 
bolical poetry — than  for  plain  and  sober  history. 

Another  circumstance  in  the  book  of  Enoch  serves  to 
mark  its  chronology,  in  some  measure.  In  chap.  liv.  9,  10, 
the  Parthians  are  introduced  as  invading  Judea,  and  over- 
running it  :  "  The  chiefs  of  the  East,  among  the  Parthians 
and  Medes,  shall  remove  kings  in  whom  a  spirit  of  pertur- 
bation shall  enter.  They  shall  hurl  them  from  their  thrones, 
springing  as  lions  from  their  dens,  and  like  famished  wolves 
in  the  midst  of  a  flock.  They  shall  go  up  and  tread  upon 
the  land  of  their  elect  .  .  .  The  threshing-floor,  the  path,  and 
the  city  of  my  righteous  people  shall  impede  the  progress  of 
their  horses." 

The  Parthians,  as  such,  were  unknown  in  history  until 
about  250  B.  C.  Their  first  king  began  his  reign  about  230 
B.  C.  By  degrees  their  power  grew  up,  so  as  to  become 
the  most  formidable  rival  power  which  the  Roman  empire 
ever  had  to  contend  with  in  ancient  times.  About  41  B.  C. 
they  overran  Syria,  in  combating  against  the  Romans. 
Thence,  in  the  following  year,  they  went  to  Palestine,  where 
they  drove  out  Herod,  and  placed  Antigonus,  the  last  of  the 
Hasmonaean  race  of  kings,  upon  the  throne  in  his  stead. 
Herod  it  was,  in  whom  (as  Enoch  says)  was  "  the  spirit  of 
perturbation,"  and  who  was  put  down  by  them.  They 
were  soon  compelled  to  retreat,  however,  by  the  interposing 
aid  of  the  Romans  in  behalf  of  Herod.  And  this  seems  to 
be  what  the  writer  means,  in  the  last  part  of  the  quotation 
made  above. 

Here  then  we  come  down  at  least  to  40  years  B.  C,  as  a 
period  before  which  the  book  of  Enoch  could  not  be  written. 
Later  still  we  must  place  it,  as  I  believe  ;  although  Dr.  Lau- 
rence and  Hoffmann  agree  upon  a  period  not  long  after  40 
B.  C. 

In  chap,  lv.,  the  seer  represents  himself  as  beholding 
"  another  army  of  chariots,  with  men  riding  in  them  .  .  . 
coming  from  the  east,  the  west,  and  the  south."  The  whole 
earth  trembles  with  them,  and  "  their  noise  is  heard  from  the 
extremities  of  the  earth  to  the  extremities  of  heaven."     Dr. 
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Laurence  and  Hoffmann  refer  this  to  the  military  interposi- 
tions, on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  in  behalf  of  Herod,  in 
order  to  restore  him  to  the  throne.  But  these  seem  to  be 
too  brief,  and  on  too  small  a  scale,  to  give  rise  to  such 
glowing  terms  of  description  as  are  here  employed.  It  will 
be  remembered,  that  the  Roman  dominion  existed  on  all 
sides  of  Palestine ;  hence  the  phraseology  of  the  writer, 
which  represents  attacks  as  coming  from  different  quarters. 
It  is  certainly  a  natural  interpretation  of  this  passage,  which 
construes  it  as  having  respect  to  the  invasion  of  Judea 
under  Vespasian  and  Titus.  And  if  this  interpretation  be 
well  founded,  then  the  composition  of  the  book  must  have 
been  subsequent  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Romans. 

Another  circumstance  serves  to  confirm  this  interpreta- 
tion. In  chap,  lxxxix.  29,  the  seventy  shepherds  and  the 
blind  sheep,  i.  e.  the  wicked  kings  and  obdurate  Jews,  are 
represented  as  being  brought  to  judgment,  condemned  and 
"  thrust  into  an  abyss  of  fire  on  the  earth,  and  burnt."  That 
abyss  is  said  to  be  "  on  the  right  side  of  the  house,"  i.  e.  on 
the  south  of  the  temple ;  and  therefore  the  writer  doubtless 
means  Gehenna  or  the  valley  of  Hinnom.  The  author  then 
goes  on  to  represent  the  ancient  house  [the  temple]  as  being 
immerged  [in  fire],  save  its  "  pillars  and  ivory,"  [comp.  Rev. 
xi.  1,  2],  and  then  "  the  Lord  of  the  sheep  produces  a  new 
house,  great  and  loftier  than  the  former,  which  he  bounded 
by  the  former  circular  spot."  This  cannot  mean  the  second 
temple  built  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  exile  ;  be- 
cause what  is  described  here  all  takes  place  after  all  the 
seventy  kings  have  completed  their  reign.  It  must  mean 
the  new  spiritual  temple  then  to  be  built  in  the  place  of  that 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  So  the  context,  too, 
would  seem  to  persuade  us.  '  All  worshippers  from  all  parts 
of  the  earth,  are  to  come  to  this  new  temple,  and  the  Lord 
of  the  sheep  rejoices  over  them  all.'  Is  not  this  an  expression 
of  the  writer's  views,  in  regard  to  the  universal  spread  of 
the  Christian  religion  ?  Of  this  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
judge,  when  we  have  examined  the  nature  of  his  Chris- 
tology. 

We  have  already  seen  (p.  1 03)  that  the  author  divides  the  du- 
ration of  the  world  into  ten  periods,  or  weeks,  as  he  calls  them. 
The  eighth  period  is  that  in  which  the  Syrian  kings  are  worst- 
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ed,  and  the  house  of  God  refitted  and  restored  to  its  sacred 
rites.  The  ninth  period  is  the  one,  during  which  "  the  judgment 
of  righteousness  shall  be  revealed  to  the  whole  world  .  .  .  and 
all  men  shall  be  on  the  look  out  for  the  path  of  integrity." 
Chap.  xcii.  14,  15.  What  is  this  but  the  diffusion  of  gospel 
light  among  the  Gentiles  ?  For  after  all  this,  and  in  the  tenth 
week,  comes  the  general  judgment,  and  a  new  heaven  will 
then  be  created.  It  seems  probable,  then,  that  the  writer 
lived  and  wrote  during  the  ninth  week  which  he  has 
described,  i.  e.  after  the  gospel  was  propagated  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. 

On  grounds  such  as  these,  Prof.  Lucke  of  Gottingen,  in- 
clines to  the  opinion,  that  the  Book  of  Enoch  was  composed 
after  the  destruction  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  by  the  Ro- 
mans, p.  60  seq.  of  his  Einleitung.  Dr.  Nitzsch  of  Bonn,  one 
of  the  most  competent  judges  of  apocryphal  writings  now 
living,  has  expressed  the  like  opinion  in  his  De  Test.  xii. 
Patriarcharum,  p.  17  seq.  On  p.  31  of  this  volume  he  re- 
marks, that  the  Book  of  Enoch,  "  both  in  respect  to  its  age 
and  the  tenor  of  the  work,  is  not  much  remote  from  the  Tes- 
tament of  the  twelve  Patriarchs.''  This  last  work,  he  has 
shown,  I  believe  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  to  be  a  production 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century,  or  of  the  beginning  of 
the  second. 

In  repeated  and  careful  perusals  of  the  Book  of  Enoch,  I 
have  lighted  upon  and  noted  other  passages  besides  those  to 
which  1  have  already  adverted,  that  would  seem  to  indicate 
an  acquaintance  of  its  author  with  some  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  I  will  produce  them,  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  judge  for  himself. 

Chap,  xxxviii ;  2.  "  It  would  have  been  better  for  them,  that 
they  had  never  been  born  ;"  comp.  Matt.  xxvi.  24,  Mark  xiv. 
21,  where  the  same  expression  is  to  be  found,  as  used  by  the 
Saviour. 

Chap,  xlvi:  3,  4,  «  The  Son  of  Man  .  .  .  shall  raise  up 
kings  and  the  mighty  from  their  couches,  and  the  powerful 
from  their  thrones .  .  .  He  shall  hurl  kings  from  their  thrones 
and  their  dominions  ;  the  countenance  of  the  mighty  shall  he 
cast  down,  filling  them  with  confusion  ;"  comp.  Luke  i:  51,  52, 
where  Mary  says  almost  the  same  things  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

Chap.   4£  b :  3.     "  With   him   dwells the  spirit  of 

those  who  sleep  in  righteousness  ;"  comp.  the  New  Testament 
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idiom,  where  sleep  is  so  often  used  as  the  image  of  death, 
and  sleeping  in  Jesus,  designates  dying  in  the  Christian 
faith. 

Chap.  xxiv.  Enoch  sees  a  tree  among  the  mountains  of 
judgment,  "  goodly  in  aspect  ...  its  leaf,  flower,  and  bark, 
never  wither  .  .  .  the  sight  of  its  fruit  is  delightful  .  .  .  the 
fruit  of  it  shall  be  for  the  elect  [after  the  judgment]  .  .  .  the 
sweet  odour  shall  enter  into  their  bones,  and  they  shall  live 
a  long  life  ;'r  comp.  Rev.  xxii :  2,  14.  ii :  7. 

In  chap,  xl,  Enoch  is  represented  as  seeing  countless 
myriads  before  the  throne  of  God  ;  and,  in  particular,  four 
archangels  standing  on  the  four  sides  of  his  throne,  and  seve- 
rally and  successively  addressing  themselves  to  him  who  sat 
upon  it.  In  Rev.  iv — vi.  the  four  £wa  are  represented 
as  occupying  the  same  position  ;  and  are  presented  as 
rational  and  intelligent  beings,  and  as  successively  speaking, 
in  like  manner  as  the  archangels  in  the  book  of  Enoch. 

In  chap,  xlvii.  the  blood  of  the  righteous  is  said  to  "  ascend 
from  the  earth,  before  the  Lord  of  spirits,  that  he  would  exe- 
cute judgment,  and  that  his  patience  [with  persecutors]  may 
not  endure  for  ever  ;"  comp.  Rev.  vi :  9  seq.  xi :  16 — 18.  But 
perhaps  the  passage  in  Gen.  iv  :  10,  is  the  basis  of  this. 

Chap,  xlvii:  3.  '  The  book  of  the  living  is  opened,  in  the 
presence  of  God  ;'  comp.  Rev.  xx  :  12. 

Chap,  xlviii :  9. '  They  [the  persecuting  wicked]  shall  burn 
in  the  presence  of  the  righteous,  and  sink  [into  the  great 
abyss]  in  the  presence  of  the  holy  ;'  comp.  Rev.  xiv.  10. 

Chap,  xlv  :  4,  5.  'A  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  are  to 
be  made  for  the  dwelling  place  of  the  righteous  ;'  comp. 
Rev.  xxi:  1. 

Chap.  1:1.  '  The  earth  shall  deliver  up  [for  judgment] 
from  her  womb,  and  Hades  shall  deliver  up  from  hers,  that 
which  it  hath  received ;  and  destruction  (YH|M  )  shall  restore 
that  which  it  owes ;'  comp.  Rev.  xx  :  13. 

Add  to  these,  noW,  the  passage  in  ciii :  10  ;  "Another 
mystery  I  also  point  out.  To  the  righteous  and  the  wise 
shall  he  given  books  of  joy,  of  integrity,  and  of  great  wisdom. 
To  them  shall  books  be  given  in  which  they  shall  believe, 
and  in  which  they  shall  rejoice."  What  books  of  such  a 
nature,  in  addition  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  did  the 
Jews  expect,  about  the  time  when  the  Saviour  made  his  ap- 
pearance? And  even  if  they  expected  that  something  might 
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be  added  to  their  stock  of  Rabbinical  lore,  would  they  then 
speak  of  these  in  such  a  manner  as. is  here  described  ?  I 
must  confess  this  sounds,  to  my  ear,  like  reference  to  New 
Testament  scriptures. 

But  I  must  cast  myself,  for  the  most  conclusive  evidence 
cl*  a  knowledge,  or  some  knowledge,  of  the  Gospels,  and 
some  of  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  on  evidence  to 
be  deduced  from  the  Christology  of  the  author.  My  gene- 
ral remark  on  this  is,  that  it  is  altogether  too  particular,  defi- 
nite, and  like  to  that  of  the  New  Testament,  to  be  found  in 
the  writing  of  an  uninspired  Jew,  just  before  the  advent  of 
the  Saviour.  Nothing  parallel  to  it,  or  homogeneous  with  it, 
can  be  found  in  the  Targums,  or  any  of  the  earlier  Jewish 
writings  which  have  come  down  to  us  ;  nor  does  any  thing 
disclosed  in  the  New  Testament  respecting  the  state  of  the 
Jews,  as  to  their  Messianic  views,  lead  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  their  popular  Christology  was,  at  that  time,  developed 
in  such  a  way  as  it  appears  in  the  book  of  Enoch. 

Christology  of  the  Book  of  Enoch. 

This  brings  me  to  the  more  immediate  and  leading  object 
of  the  present  article.  I  shall  proceed,  therefore,  first  of 
all,  to  present  the  Christology  of  our  author ;  and  then 
make  such  reflections  upon  the  subject,  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  may  seem  to  require. 

My  first  remark  on  the  topic  now  before  us  is,  that 
although  the  proper  name  of  the  Saviour,  i.  e.  Jesus,  is  not 
employed  by  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Enoch,  yet  almost 
all  the  other  names  descriptive  of  him,  which  are  given  in 
the  New  Testament,  will  be  found  in  this  book.  Let  me 
briefly  pass  these  in  review,  with  some  characteristic  decla- 
rations which  accompany  them. 

(1.)  The  Elect  One,  and  My  Elect  One.  Thus  in  45  : 
3,  4,  the  Elect  One,  it  is  said,  will  sit  on  a  throne  of  glory, 
and  choose  the  conditions  and  habitations  of  the  saints,  and 
dwell  in  the  midst  of  them.  Chap.  40  :  5,  the  second  arch- 
angel is  heard,  by  Enoch,  blessing  the  Elect  One  ;  (the 
first  had  blessed  the  Lord  of  spirits).  Chap.  48  :  5,  "  The 
Elect  and  Concealed  One  existed  in  presence  of  the  Lord 
of  spirits,  before  the  world  was  created,  and  for  ever." 
So  in  48 :  2,  4,  the  Elect  One  is  in  presence  of  the  Lord 
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of  spirits,  and  his  glory  is  for  ever  and  ever,  and  his  power 
from  generation  to  generation."  In  50  :  3  and  5.  51  :  5, 
10.  54:  5.  60:  7,  10,  13,  and  61:  1,  the  Elect  One  is 
spoken  of  in  like  manner  as  in  the  quotations  already  made  ; 
and  the  context  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  .same  exalted  per- 
sonage is  meant,  which  is  designated  in  other  passages  by 
Son  of  Man,  and  by  Messiah. 

Lei  the  reader  now  compare  o  rov  6sov  sxkexros,  Luke  23:  35, 
as  a  designation  of  the  Messiah  ;  also  1  Pet.  2:  4,  taea  ru 
6s'2  sxXsktov,  applicable  to  the  same  personage. 

(2)  Son  of  Gon.  Thus  in  204:  2,  "  I  and  my  Son  will 
for  ever  hold  communion  with  them,"  i.e.  with  the  righteous. 

(3)  Son  of  Woman.  So  in  61:  9,  "Trouble  shall  seize 
upon  them  [the  wicked],  when  they  shall  behold  this  Son  of 
woman  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory."  Who  is  not 
almost  of  necessity  remitted  to  Gal.  4:  4,  ysvojasvov  hyuvaiy.%, 
for  the  origin  of  this  peculiar  appellation  ? 

(4)  Messiah.  "  They  have  denied  the  Lord  of  spirits 
and  his  Messiah,"  48:  11.  "All  these  things  .  .  .  shall  be 
for  the  dominion  of  the  Messiah,  that  he  may  command  and 
be  powerful  on  earth,"  51:  4. 

(5)  Son  of  Man.  This  is  the  usual,  and  by  far  the  most 
frequent  designation  employed  by  the  writer  of  the  book  , 
before  us.  Thus  in  46:  1,  2,  3.  48:  2.  61:  10,  13,  17.  62: 
15.  68:  38,  39,  40,  41.  69:  1,  this  designation  occurs,  and 
various  attributes  are  connected  with  it  by  the  context,  and 
of  course  various  characteristics  are  developed.  Further 
notice  of  these  will  be  taken  in  the  sequel. 

Respecting  this  last  designation  it  is  proper  to  remark, 
that  it  is  the  more  striking  in  such  a  work  as  this,  because 
we  do  not  find  it  to  have  been  a  current  appellation  among 
the  Jews  of  the  first  century.  The-Saviour  employs  it  more 
commonly  respecting  himself,  than  any  other  appellation  ; 
with  undoubted  reference,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  locus 
classicus  in  Dan.  vii:  13.  As  employed  by  him  it  appears 
in  the  Gospels  some  80  or  more  times.  But  the  disciples 
never  introduce  it  in  any  one  instance  respecting  him,  with 
the  exception  of  Stephen,  in  Acts  7  :  56.  It  is  therefore  the 
more  remarkable  that  we  should  find  it  so  frequent  in  the 
Book  of  Enoch  ;  for  this  is  contrary,  as  it  would  seem,  to  the 
common  usus  loquendi  of  the  Jews  at  that  period.  How 
can  this  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  probable  ground, 
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than  that  the  writer  had  some  knowledge  of  the  nar- 
ratives in  the  Gospels,  and  thus  of  the  appellation,  Son  of 
Man,  there  given  so  often  to  the  Messsiah  ? 

Such  are  the  appellations  given  to  the  Messiah  in  the  book 
before  us  ;  appellations  so  various,  and  so  consonant  with 
those  found  in  the  New  Testament,  that  one  can  scarcely 
refrain  from  believing  that  some  acquaintance  with  the 
Christian  Scriptures  must  have  been  made  by  the  author  of 
the  book  of  Enoch.  At  all  events,  no  merely  Jewish  usage, 
which  is  known  to  us,  would,  at  so  early  a  period,  have  led 
the  writer  in  the  path  that  he  has  trodden. 

Justice  to  the  whole  case  demands  of  me,  however,  also 
to  remark,  that  the  writer  of  the  book  before  us  has  omitted 
some  appellations  of  the  Saviour,  which  are  the  more 
common  ones  in  the  New  Testament.  Thus  he  does  not 
employ  the  appellations,  Jesus,  Lord,  Lord  Jesus,  and  Jesus 
Christ.  But  the  simple  name,  Christ,  he  employs,  i.  e.  he 
uses  Messiah,  which  means  Christ.  If  now  the  question  be 
asked  :  '  Why  did  not  the  author,  if  he  was  a  Christian,  and 
was  acquainted  with  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  con- 
form in  respect  to  these  appellations,  to  the  usual  practice 
of  the  New  Testament  writers  V  the  answer  would  be  sub- 
stantially the  same,  as  it  would  in  case  we  should  be  asked 
respecting  the  books  of  the  New  Testament :  '  Why  do 
none  of  the  New  Testament  writers  ever  employ  the  phrase 
Son  of  Man,  except  the  Evangelists;  and  these,  never  but 
when  repeating  the  words  of  Jesus  ?  Why,  in  some  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  do  particular  designations  of 
the  Messiah  altogether  predominate,  while  others  are 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  employed  V  The  truth  seems  to  be,  in 
relation  to  a  matter  of  this  kind,  that  among  so  many  appel- 
lations bestowed  upon  the  Messiah,  some  were  more 
common  among  particular  writers,  and  more  favorite  ones 
with  them,  than  others.  The  ground  of  choice,  in  many 
cases,  for  aught  that  we  can  see,  must  have  been  alto- 
gether subjective.  At  all  events,  there  does  not  seem,  in 
respect  to  the  particular  under  consideration,  any  thing  of 
much  weight  against  the  supposition,  that  the  writer  of  the 
book  of  Enoch  may  have  had  some  acquaintance  with  the 
early  productions  of  Christians. 

But  leaving  this  subject,  I  proceed  to  observe,  that  a  con- 
sideration of  the  predicates  assigned  to  the  Messiah  will  set 
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the  Christology  of  the  book  before  us  in  a  fuller  light,  and 
enable  us  better  to  judge  of  the  time  when  it  was  composed. 
To  this,  therefore,  we  will  now  come. 

(1)  The  Son  of  Man  is  the  supreme  and  final  judge  of 
men  and  angels. 

In  chapter  L.  1  seq.  is  a  remarkable  passage  to  this 
purpose,  which  has  already  been  repeated  in  part.  The 
writer  represents  '  the  earth  as  delivering  up  her  dead ; 
Hades  also,  and  Destruction  ("li^K)  as  doing  the  same. 
The  righteous  and  the  holy  are  then  selected  from  among 
them ;  the  Elect  One  is  now  seated  upon  his  throne,  and 
every  secret  of  intellectual  wisdom  proceeds  from  his  mouth,' 
i.  e.  he  passes  the  sentence  which  wisdom  dictates,  on  all 
who  are  assembled  before  him.  And  to  shew  that  he  is 
qualified  for  such  a  work,  the  writer  adds  :  "  For  the  Lord 
of  spirits  has  gifted  and  glorified  him."  Who  does  not 
spontaneously  recall  Rev.  20:  13,  and  Matt.  25:  32  ? 

Again,  chap.  liv.  5.  "  O  ye  kings,  O  ye  mighty,  who  in- 
habit the  world,  you  shall  behold  my  Elect  One,  sitting  upon 
the  throne  of  my  glory.  And  he  shall  judge  Azazeel  [the 
leading  evil  angel]  and  all  his  hosts,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  of  spirits." 

Such  is  the  judicial  power  of  the  Elect  One  over  evil 
spirits.  Chap.  60:  10,  11  shows  that  the  same  power  is  ex- 
ercised over  men  :  "  Then  the  Lord  of  spirits  seated  upon 
his  throne  the  Elect  One  ;  who  shall  judge  all  the  works  of 
the  holy,  in  heaven  above,  and  in  a  balance  shall  he  weigh 
their  actions.  And  when  he  shall  lift  up  his  countenance 
to  judge  their  secret  ways,  in  the  word  of  the  name  of  the 
Lord  of  spirits,  etc."  The  context  shews  here,  that  the 
holy  in  heaven  means  the  saints  who  possess  a  human 
nature  and  who  dwell  there. 

In  Chap.  61:  9,  * the  Elect  One — the  Son  of  woman — is 
represented  as  seated  upon  the  throne  of  glory  ;  the  word 
of  his  mouth  destroys  sinners  and  the  ungodly,  who  shall 
perish  at  his  presence  ;  "  before  him  the  saints  shall  be 
judged  in  righteousness,"  while  kings,  princes,  and  poten- 
tates of  the  earth,  tremble  and  are  greatly  troubled.' 

Chap.  68:  38,  39,  presents  us  with  the  same  view,  render- 
ed somewhat  specific:  "They [all  creatures]  blessed,  glori- 
fied, and  exalted  [him],  because  the  name  of  the  Son  of  Man 
was  revealed  to  them.     He  sat  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory  ; 
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and  the  principal  part  of  the  judgment  was  assigned  to  him, 
the  Son  of  Man.')  Sinners  shall  perish  ;  and  their  seducers 
be  bound  in  chains  for  ever  ;  .  ..."  for  the  Son  of  man  has 
been  seen,  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory,"  i.  e.  on  the 
throne  of  judgment  and  condemnation. 

Other  passages  there  are,  where  the  same  doctrine  ap- 
pears to  be  recognised  by  the  writer.  But  these  cited  are 
the  most  plain  and  direct,  and  therefore  the  most  satisfactory. 

Where  now,  we  may  ask,  did  the  writer  obtain  his  views 
of  this  specific  office  assigned  to  the  Son  of  Man  1  The 
Old  Testament,  with  all  its  predictions  respecting  the  Mes- 
siah, can  hardly  be  said  to  present  us  with  any  specific  view 
in  regard  to  this  particular  of  the  Messiah's  office.  His 
universal  dominion  is  indeed  often  presented  to  view  there  ; 
and  this,  according  to  the  custom  of  ancient  times,  involves 
n.  judicial  power.  But  the  passages  before  us  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent tenor  from  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  differ- 
ent from  those  of  early  Jewish  writings,  so  far  as  they  are 
known  to  us.  Do  they  not  partake  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  New  Testament  writings,  in  which  the  judicial  power 
of  the  Saviour  is  a  leading  trait  of  his  office  1 

(2)  The  Son  of  Man  is  invoked,  and  praised,  and  blessed, 
and  worshipped,  in  the  heavenly  world. 

In  48:  1  seq.  Enoch  is  represented  as  seeing  a  never 
failing  fountain  of  righteousness,  of  which  the  righteous, 
elect,  and  holy,  drink.  "  In  that  hour  was  the  Son  of  man 
invoked  before  the  Lord  of  spirits,  and  his  name  in  presence 
of  the  Ancient  of  Days.  Before  the  sun  and  stars  were 
created;  before  the  stars  of  heaven  were  formed ;  his  name 
was  invoked  in  presence  of  the  Lord  of  spirits  .  .  .  All  who 
dwell  on  earth  shall  fall  down  and  worship  before  him,  shall 
bless  and  glorify  him,  and  sing  praises  to  the  name  of  the 
Lord  of  spirits." 

Chap.  60:  12  seq.  When  the  saints  shall  be  judged  by 
the  Elect  One,  then  fl  they  shall  all  speak,  with  united  voice, 
and  bless,  glorify,  exalt,  and  praise  [him],  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  of  spirits.  He  shall  call  to  every  power  of  the 
heavens  [all  the  different  orders  of  the  angels],  and  to  the  . 
power  of  God,  [i.  e.  as  I  understand  it,  to  the  host  of  God] ; 
[to]  the  Cherubim,  the  Seraphim,  and  the  Ophannim  [differ- 
ent orders  of  angels],  all  the  angels  of  power,  and  all  the 
angels  of  the  Lords,  viz  :  of  the  Elect  One,  and  of  the 
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other  Power,  who  was  upon  earth,  over  the  water  on  that 
day,  [viz :  the  day  of  the  creation].  They  shall  raise  their 
united  voice  ;  shall  bless,  praise,  glorify,  and  exalt,  with  the 
spirit  of  faith,  etc.,  ...  all  shall  say,  with  united  voice : 
Blessed  is  He  ;  and  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  spirits  shall 
be  blessed  for  ever  and  ever." 

Here  then  is  not  only  the  worship  of  the  Son  of  Man 
most  plainly  set  forth,  but  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  seems 
to  be  distinctly  recognized.  For  what  else  can  that  "  other 
Power,  who  was  upon  earth,  over  the  water  in  that  day" 
mean,  except  the  "Spirit  of  God  which  moved  upon  the  face 
of  the  great  Abyss,"  before  the  creation  of  particular  and 
distinct  objects  ?  What  else  can  mean  the  Lords,  which  is 
explained  by  the  names  Elect  One  and  other  Power,  and 
these  are  united  by  the  object  of  worship  with  the  Lord  of 

SPIRITS  ? 

Another  passage  in  61:  10  still  further  confirms  the  po- 
sition that  the  Son  of  Man  is  the  object  of  worship.  "  Then," 
i.  e.  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  sit  upon  his  throne  of  judg- 
ment, "  shall  the  kings,  and  princes,  and  all  who  possess  the 
earth,  glorify  him  who  has  dominion  over  all  things,  Him 
who  was  concealed ;  for  from  the  beginning  the  Son  of 
Man  existed  in  secret,  whom  the  Most  High  preserved  in 
the  presence  of  his  power,  and  revealed  to  the  elect.  ...  . 
All  kings,  princes,  the  exalted,  and  those  who  rule  over  the 
earth,  shall  fall  down  on  their  faces  before  him,  and  shall 
worship  him  ;  they  shall  fix  their  hopes  on  this  Son  of  Man, 
shall  pray  to  him,  and  petition  him  for  mercy." 

In  what  light  the  writer  viewed  the  Messiah,  so  far  as  it 
concerns  his  being  the  object  of  universal  worship,  cannot 
well  -be  made  any  plainer  than  it  is  by  these  passages. 
Kindred  ones  might  also  be  cited  ;  but  I  forbear.  As  to  the 
epithet  Concealed  One,  we  need  only  to  advert  to  the  con- 
text in  order  to  explain  it.  In  this  we  shall  see,  that  the 
writer  regarded  the  Son  of  Man  as  having  been  with  God 
before  the  creation  of  the  world  ;  yea  as  being  eternal. 
And  what  can  Concealed  mean,  except  that,  before  the  in- 
carnation, Christ  was  not  revealed  to  men  ?  Compare  Col. 
3:  3,  "  Ye  are  dead,  and  your  life  is  hid,  with  Christ,  in  God  ;" 
i.  e.  your  life  is  hid,  as  Christ  is,  with  God.  A  little  different 
sense  must  be  assigned  to  the  word  hidheve  ;  but  the  modes 
of  expression  are  kindred. 
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(3)  The  Elect  One,  or  the  Son  of  Man,  existed  from 
eternity,  or  before  the  world  was. 

I  have  already  recited  the  passages,  in  connection  with 
others  designed  to  illustrate  one  or  other  of  the  preceding 
heads.  But  it  will  be  proper,  for  the  sake  of  distinct  im- 
pression, to  repeat  them  here,  inasmuch  ss  they  are  brief. 

Chap.  48:  3.  "  Before  the  sun  and  the  signs  were  created, 
before  the  stars  of  heaven  were  formed,  his  name  was  in- 
voked in  presence  of  the  Lord  of  spirits." — 48:  5,  "  The 
Elect  or  Concealed  One  existed  in  his  presence,  [before  the 
Lord  of  spirits],  before  the  world  was  created,  and  for  ever" 
Com  p.  John  1:  J — 3. 

Chap.  48:  2,  exhibits  the  eternity  of  the  Son  of  Man  and 
his  praise,  i.  e.  his  eternity  a  parte  post,  as  theologians  ex- 
press it :  "  The  Elect  One  stands  before  the  Lord  of  spirits  ; 
and  his  glory  is  for  ever  and  ever  ;  and  his  power  from 
generation  to  generation." 

It  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  the  supposition,  that  the 
writer  of  such  passages  must  have  had  some  acquaintance 
with  the  Gospel  and  Apocalypse  of  John.  If  any  one  is 
disposed  to  reverse  the  matter,  and  to  say,  as  Ewald  does 
in  respect  to  the  Apocalypse,  that  '  John  copied  from  the 
book  of  Enoch ;'  my  reply  would  be,  that  John  bears,  upon 
the  face  of  all  his  writings,  the  stamp  of  originality.  I  do 
not  think  that  this  can  be  said,  with  the  same  degree  of 
probability,  of  the  book  of  Enoch. 

It  is  impossible  for  me,  by  any  mere  extracts  that  I  can 
make,  to  place  the  reader  in  such  a  position,  that  he  can 
take  a  full  view  of  all  the  Christology  of  the  book  of  Enoch, 
with  all  its  bearings.  A  full  view  can  be  had  only  by  perus- 
ing chap,  xxxviii — Ixviii.  inclusively,  which  contain  what  the 
writer  calls  his  Parables.  So  often  is  the  Son  of  Man, 
or  Messiah,  introduced  here,  and  in  such  a  variety  of  ways, 
that  nothing  but  an  attentive  examination  of  the  whole  can 
make  an  adequate  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
How  a  Christology  so  special,  full,  and  all  pervading  as  this, 
could  come  from  any  Jew  of  the  primitive  age,  unless  he  was 
a  Christian,  is  more  than  I  am  able  to  explain ;  it  is  more 
than  I  am  able  at  present  to  believe. 

The  attentive  reader  will  now  perceive  some  ground  for 
the  difficulty  that  I  have  had,  in  acceding  to  the  views  of 
Dr.  Laurence,  with  regard  to  the  time  when  the  book  of 
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Enoch  was  written.  Not  only  do  many  passages,  already 
laid  before  the  reader,  apparently  contain  matter  which  seems 
evidently  to  allude  to  events  during  and  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  but  the  whole  contour  of  the  Messianic  part 
of  the  book  indicates  more  knowledge  of  Christology  than 
any  uninspired  Jew  can  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have 
possessed,  during  the  reign  of  Herod,  or  at  any  time  before 
Christianity  was  published.  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  declar- 
ing that  nothing  like  to  this  can  be  produced  from  any  other 
writing  among  the  Jews  of  that  period. 

I  find  myself  therefore  constrained  to  believe,  that  some 
writer,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century,  composed 
the  work  before  us.  I  say  the  first  century,  for  all  critics 
on  this  book  are  agreed,  that  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  any 
indications  of  a  later  origin.  Besides  this,  two  undoubted 
productions  of  the  first  century,  the  epistle  of  Jude  and  the 
Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  have  appealed  to  it,  and 
one  of  them  certainly,  or  (as  is  generally  supposed)  both  of 
them,  have  actually  quoted  it.  A  later  origin  therefore  than 
the  period  named,  seems  to  be  out  of  all  reasonable  question. 
An  earlier  period  than  the  latter  part  of  the  first  centuiy, 
seems  also  to  be  very  improbable.  At  least  the  reasons 
already  given  for  this  opinion,  appear  satisfactory  to  my 
own  mind. 

But  granting  that  the  book  was  composed  at  the  period 
which  I  have  named,  or  even  before  the  Christian  era,  I 
shall  be  asked  :  '  Of  what  consequence  or  use  is  it  to  us  ?  And 
what  have  we  to  do  with  a  Christology,  which,  although  in 
some  respects  elevated,  even  sublime,  and  entitled  to  atten- 
tion, is  accompanied  with  much  superstition,  with  extrava- 
gant demonology,  and  profound  ignorance  of  the  great  phe- 
nomena of  the  natural  world,  and  of  the  heavens?' 

In  regard  to  this  last  particular  I  might  say,  that  the 
scriptural  writers  themselves  have  no  special  pre-eminence 
here.  With  them,  speaking  as  they  do  in  the  popular  lan- 
guage of  the  day,  the  earth  is  every  where  an  extended 
plain ;  the  heavens  a  solid  expanse  or  arch  over  our  heads, 
through  apertures  in  which  the  rain  pours  down  that 
is  kept  in  reservoirs  there ;  the  earth  stands  upon  the  great 
abyss  of  waters  ;  Sheol,  or  the  region  of  the  dead  is  a  sub- 
terranean abode  ;  the  sun  and  moon  are  the  great  lumina- 
ries of  the  heavens  ;  and  these,  with  all  the  fixed  stars,  make 
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actual  revolutions,  every  day,  around  the  whole  earth. 
Natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  geology,  chemistry,  as  sci- 
ences, and  I  may  say,  every  science  of  such  a  nature,  is  en- 
tirely foreign  to  the  Scriptures,  inasmuch  as  they  were  writ- 
ten purely  for  moral  and  religious  purposes,  and  not  to  give 
lessons  in  science.  The  difference  between  the  scriptural 
writers  and  the  author  of  the  book  of  Enoch,  consists  not 
then  in  the  fact  that  the  former  possessed  superior  scientific 
knowledge,  but  in  the  fact  that  they  have  no  where  intro- 
duced such  idle  and  phantastic  speculations  about  the  natur- 
al phenomena  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  as  we  find  in  the 
book  of  Enoch.  What  was  it  that  kept  them  from  the  like 
speculations?  Not  simply  the  spirit,  of  piety  ;  for  the  writer 
of  Enoch  developes  the  most  unequivocal  and  deep  reve- 
rence for  God  and  divine  things.  Others  may  account  for 
the  difference  then  as  they  judge  best ;  but  L  am  not  able 
to  satisfy  my  own  mind  in  any  way  so  well,  as  by  attribut- 
ing this  difference,  in  the  present  case,  to  that  Spirit  who 
guided  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  and  kept  them 
from  all  vain  and  phantastic  speculations  on  subjects  of 
which  they  were  ignorant,  and  in  regard  to  which  inspira- 
tion itself  was  not  designed  to  enlighten  them.  The  absence 
of  ignorant  conjectures  in  curious  matters,  is,  in  such  a  case, 
no  proof  of  superior  discretion  and  wisdom  in  the  writers. 

I  allow,  very  readily,  that  the  author  of  Enoch  has  exhi- 
bited not  a  little  of  superstitious  conceit  in  his  demonology. 
The  very  basis  of  the  first  part  of  his  book,  viz.  the  alleged 
carnal  intercourse  of  angels  with  the  daughters  of  men,  is 
an  actual  impossibility,  not  to  say  absurdity.  Yet  such  a 
belief  was  wide  spread  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  not 
only  among  the  Jews,  but  also  among  Christians.  Almost 
all  the  early  fathers  fully  believed  that  Gen.  6:  1,  2,  teaches 
such  a  doctrine.  It  was  and  is  a  general  belief  among  all 
the  Jewish  Rabbies — all  who  have  not  thrown  off  something 
of  their  ancient  superstition.  How  could  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Enoch  escape  the  general  contagion  of  his  time  ? 
Nor  did  the  fact  that  he  was  an  oriental  man,  (if  such  be  the 
case,  and  most  probably  it  is),  at  all  guard  him  against  this 
absurd  superstition.  The  region  of  Middle  Asia  has  been 
from  time  immemorial,  and  still  is,  peopled,  in  the  view  of  its 
inhabitants,  with  Genii  good  and  evil,  with  Amshaspends 
and  Izeds,  with  the  subordinate  agents  of  Ormusd  and  Ahri- 
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man,  who  have  continual  intercourse  with  man,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  good  and  evil.  Did  our  author  belong  to  that  re- 
gion ?  Then  we  may  easily  account  for  it,  why  he  believed 
in  such  phantasies  as  those  which  I  have  just  been  naming. 

What  now  should  have  kept  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  the  manifold  exhibitions  that  they  have  made  of  the 
power  of  evil  spirits,  from  adopting  and  exhibiting  such  con- 
ceits as  those  in  the  book  of  Enoch  ?  Those  who  believe  in 
the  inspiration  of  the  writers,  can  easily  answer  the  ques- 
tions ;  those  who  do  not,  are  bound  to  assign  some  credible 
and  probable  reason  of  such  a  phenomenon. 

No  one  now  pretends  that  the  book  of  Enoch  is  an  inspired 
book.  Time  was,  when  individuals  probably  thought  so. 
The  author  of  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  in 
the  first  century,  seems  plainly  to  have  regarded  and  quoted  it 
as  a  holy  book.  Not  less  than  ten  times  has  he  quoted  it,  and  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Scriptures  themselves  ;  see  Fabr.  Cod. 
Pseudep.  i.  p.  161  seq.  Justin  Martyr  had  doubtless  his 
eye  upon  it,  when  he  appeals  to  the  intercourse  of  evil  angels 
with  the  daughters  of  men  as  a  matter  of  fact ;  which  he 
does  in  Apol.  Min.  p.  44.  Irenaeus  (Lib.  iv.  c.  30)  refers  to 
the  account  of  the  same  transaction  as  matter  of  fact,  and 
probably  takes  it  from  the  book  of  Enoch.  Tertullian 
expressly  contends  for  the  authority  of  the  book  ;  De  Hab. 
Muliebri,  c.  2.  But  Origen  and  almost  all  later  fathers  re- 
ject its  claims  to  a  place  in  the  canon  :  as  well  they  might. 
It  never  had  a  place  either  in  the  Jewish  canon,  or  in  that 
of  the  Christian  Church  catholic.  But  the  Ethiopians,  always 
fond  of  apocryphal  stories,  have  inserted  it  among  their 
Scriptures.  How  long  this  has  been  the  fact,  it  is  yet  un- 
known. 

No  claim  to  any  authority  on  the  part  of  the  book  will 
now  be  made  by  any  intelligent  man.  It  is  on  no  ground  of 
this  nature,  that  the  Christology  above  exhibited  has  any 
claim  to  stand.  The  eternity  of  Christ ;  his  divine  nature  ; 
his  claims  to  divine  worship;  his  universal,  absolute, 
eternal  dominion  ;  are  not  established  by  any  quotations 
that  I  have  made  ;  nor  have  I  made  quotations  with  the  de- 
sign of  representing  them  as  in  the  least  degree  authoritative. 
It  is  on  another  ground  that  they  stand ;  and  this  may  need 
a  moment's  explanation. 

Dr.   Priestly  and  many  other  writers  have  labored  much 
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to  shew,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Deity  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
Trinity,  are  doctrines  of  later  ages,  the  result  of  specula- 
tive philosophy,  of  Platonism,  or  of  the  Theosophy  of  the 
East,  and  that  these  views  are  altogether  foreign  to  the  pri- 
mitive ages  of  Christianity.  Here  then  is  a  book,  written 
at  all  events  during  the  first  century  or  earlier,  in  which  the 
claims  uf  the  Messiah  to  eternal  existence,  to  divine  worship, 
and  to  universal  and  perpetual  dominion,  are  fully  recog- 
nized and  declared.  It  matters  but  little,  as  to  our  present 
object,  whether  the  author  was  a  Jew  or  a  Christian,  when 
he  wrote  it ;  although  the  latter  appears  to  me  almost  cer- 
tain. At  all  events  such  views  about  the  Messiah  were  en- 
tertained at  the  early  period  in  question.  There  is  no  prob- 
ability that  the  writer  of  this  book  has  brought  before  us 
views  in  relation  to  this  subject,  altogether  foreign  to  others 
of  his  day.  It  is  not  a  particular  theory  on  this  subject, 
which  he  appears  to  be  broaching  and  defending ;  as  is 
evidently  the  case  in  regard  to  his  chapter  on  the  Motions 
of  the  heavenly  Luminaries,  and  some  other  natural  phe- 
nomena. His  denunciations'are  aimed  at  the  wicked,  speci- 
ally against  persecutors  ;  his  promises  and  encouragements 
are  laid  before  the  righteous  in  order  to  cheer  them  on  their 
way ;  but  in  respect  to  both,  he  introduces  the  Son  of  Man 
as  dispensing  them,  merely  as  though  it  were  a  matter  of 
course,  and  would  be  deemed  so  by  his  readers.  1  must 
conclude,  therefore,  that  he  was  surrounded  by  readers,  at  any 
rate  that  he  addressed  readers,  who,  as  he  believed,  would 
easily  recognize  the  Messianic  views  which  he  inculcated,  or 
rather  which  he  as  it  were  unconsciously  introduced. 

With  such  facts  then  before  us,  what  becomes  of  the  repeat- 
ed declarations  which  have  been  made,  and  made  with  much 
assurance,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  the  Saviour, 
and  of  his  claims  to  divine  worship,  and  to  absolute  and  uni- 
versal sovereignty,  are  all  the  figments  of  later  ages,  of  the 
third  or  fourth  century  ?  As  men  of  candour  and  discern- 
ment, are  not  those  who  make  such  declarations  deeply  con- 
cerned to  review  them  ?  The  evidence  afforded  by  the 
book  of  Enoch,  of  the  popular  views  cherished  among  the 
Jews,  or  at  any  rate  the  Jewish  Christians  of  his  day,  is  so 
strong,  I  might  say  conclusive,  that  I  know  not  how  a  fair 
and  ingenuous  mind  can  resist  it.  And  if  it  be  acknow- 
ledged, then  many  a  book  is  undone  which  has  been  written 
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on  this  deeply  interesting  subject ;  and  many  a  rash  and 
positive  assertion  is  to  be  retracted. 

I  must  relinquish  the  further  pursuit  of  this  topic  for  want 
of  room.  I  would  merely  bespeak  the  patience  of  my 
readers,  while  I  make  a  few  miscellaneous  remarks  in  re- 
gard to  the  production  before  us. 

Beyond  all  question  the  author  was  of  Hebrew  origin. 
A  deep  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures is  manifest,  through  every  part  of  his  work  ;  so  man- 
ifest, that  an  attentive  reader  of  it  needs  no  proof  of  this 
assertion,  for  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  can  rest  on  his  mind. 
Not  only  the  Jewish  Scriptures  are  familiar,  but  the  coun- 
try of  the  Jews,  and  specially  Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity 
are  familiar  objects  of  reference.  There  can  be  no  question 
of  his  acquaintance  with  Jewish  objects  and  Jewish  history. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  parts  of  his  book  which 
show  a  foreign  literature.  His  astronomy  is  not  Hebrew. 
It  must  be  either  Egyptian  or  Chaldean  ;  most  probably  the 
latter.  The  images  of  light,  glory,  splendour,  radiance,  are 
so  frequent  and  full  in  his  work,  as  to  argue  an  origin  from, 
or  at  least  a  familiar  acquaintance  with,  Middle  Asia,  the 
region  of  Zoroaster,  and  of  his  theosophy  which  was  all 
encircled  with  light  and  splendour.  Among  the  speculations 
of  this  theosophy  is  the  idea,  that  garments,  all  splendid  and 
shining  are  made  for  the  righteous,  by  Izeds  or  female 
angels,  and  kept  in  heaven,  to  be  worn  there  after  a  life  of 
piety.  In  Enoch  62:  18,  seems  to  be  an  expression  which 
has  its  basis,  perhaps,  in  this  notion,  which  unconsciously 
had  insinuated  itself  into  the  writer's  mind:  "The  saints 
have  been  clothed  with  the  garment  of  life  [after  their  resur- 
rection] ;  thy  garment  of  life  is  with  the  Lord  of  spirits." 
Throughout,  the  tone  and  tenor  of  the  book  has  many  resem- 
blances to  passages  in  the  Zend  Avesta. 

It  is  evident  from  Acts  2:  9,  that  "  Parthians  and  Medes, 
and  Elamites,"  i.  e.  Jews  from  the  region  of  those  nations, 
were  accustomed  to  frequent  the  great  feasts  at  Jerusalem. 
What  if  we  suppose  our  author  to  have  been  a  descendant 
of  the  Jews,  who  had  long  been  scattered  over  these  re- 
gions ;  to  have  been  an  occasional  worshipper  at  Jerusalem  ; 
to  have  gone  up  there  at  a  time  when  Christians  were  per- 
secuted by  the  Jews  or  Romans  ;  to  have  been  converted 
there  to  Christianity,  and  to  have  had  some  slight  acquaint- 
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ance,  from  a  cursory  reading,  with  the  records  of  this  reli- 
gion ?  We  cannot,  in  the  absence  of  positive  and  direct 
testimony,  prove  these  to  be  facts  ;  but  we  may  say,  without 
much  danger  of  presumption  or  even  of  errour,  that  these 
suppositions  well  accord  with  the  internal  state  of  the  book 
of  Enoch.  Farther  than  this,  the  devastations  of  time  do 
not  permit  us  to  go. 

But  if  it  be  supposed  that  the  author  was  a  Christian  Jew, 
I  shall  be  asked  how  we  can  account  for  it,  that  the  incar- 
nation, sufferings,  and  expiatory  death  of  the  Saviour,  are 
not  brought  to  view,  nor  any  where  insisted  on  in  the 
work  ? 

The  question,  I  admit,  presents  some  serious  difficulty. 
But  still,  I  do  not  apprehend  that  it  can  decide  against  so 
much  internal  evidence  as  has  already  been  produced.  I 
might  appeal  to  the  Old  Testament  prophecies,  and  ask : 
Where,  except  in  Ps.  xxii.,  Is.  liii.,  and  perhaps  Ps.  xl.,  are 
there  any  predictions  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the  Mes- 
siah, mere  hints  being  exempted  from  this  inquiry  ?  A  Jew, 
then,  who  was  deeply  versed  in  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures, would  be  prone  to  think  of  his  Messiah  as  King  and 
Lord,  as  an  irresistible  conqueror,  and  possessed  of  univer- 
sal dominion.  So  he  appears  in  the  book  of  Enoch.  So,  I 
may  add,  (and  this  is  more  directly  to  my  purpose,)  does  he 
appear  almost  entirely  throughout  the  Apocalypse.  What- 
ever is  different  from  this,  appears  to  be  incidental,  rather 
than  a  part  of  the  main  design.  And,  as  I  have  already 
hinted  more  than  once,  the  main  design  of  the  book  of 
Enoch  and  of  the  Apocalypse,  is  similar  in  a  striking 
degree.  To  console  the  righteous  under  affliction,  and 
to  intimidate  the  wicked,  is  the  leading  object  of  both. 
What  wonder  then,  with  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  with  the  Old  Testament  predictions  respecting 
the  Messiah  in  his  eye,  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Enoch 
should  present  the  Son  of  Man  to  his  readers,  as  Judge  and 
Lord  of  the  world,  rather  than  in  any  other  point  of  view  ? 
It  was  a  natural  effect  of  his  condition  and  of  his  design. 

As  to  the  book  itself,  it  comes  before  us  under  many  dis- 
advantages. It  has  been  dislocated,  in  several  of  its  parts  ; 
some  of  it,  too,  has  been  lost ;  at  least  we  must  judge  so, 
when  we  compare  some  of  the  quotations  of  the  fathers, 
with  the  present  book  of  Enoch,  as  it  comes  before  us  from 
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the  Ethiopic.  Yet  there  are  other  passages  quoted,  so  nu- 
merous and  extensive,  as  to  establish  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt,  the  general  identity  of  the  present  book  with  that 
quoted  and  appealed  to  by  the  ancient  Christian  fathers. 
That  we  cannot  find  in  it  some  things  which  are  quoted, 
only  proves  that  the  book  has  suffered  by  the  negligence  of 
translators,  or  by  the  ravaging  hand  of  time. 

But  I  must  withhold  my  hand.  Of  one  thing  I  am  sure  ; 
and  this  is,  that  every  critic  on  the  Apocalypse  will  most 
sincerely  rejoice  in  the  publication  of  this  long-lost  volume. 
It  affords  so  many  and  such  striking  illustrations  of  particu- 
lar passages  ;  it  gives  such  a  clue  to  the  angelology  and 
demonology  of  the  common  people  in  the  first  century  ;  it 
exhibits  such  a  state  of  taste  for  the  writing  of  visions 
and  dreams  ;  and  such  views  of  the  Messiah  and  his  dignity ; 
that  no  writer  on  the  New  Testament  can  justify  himself 
for  neglecting  the  sources  of  illustration  which  it  discloses. 

I  have  confined  myself  in  the  present  discussion  mostly  to 
one  topic  of  which  the  book  before  us  treats..  There  are 
other  things  in  this  work  which  ought  to  come  before  our 
religious  public.  The  subject  of  eternal  punishment  of  the 
wicked,  is  one  that  is  often  brought  to  view  in  this  early 
production  ;  and  whether  the  book  be  Jewish  or  Christian, 
it  will  serve  to  give  at  least  the  views  which  were  enter- 
tained, when  the  author  wrote,  in  relation  to  this  subject. 
Most  fully  does  it  accord  with  the  Scriptures  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  But  I  must  take  another  opportunity,  should  it  be 
deemed  desirable,  to  illustrate  and  confirm  this  assertion. 

I  engaged,  in  the  commencing  part  of  this  communication, 
to  make  some  remarks  on  the  quotation  of  Enoch  by  the 
apostle  Jude.  Under  present  circumstances  these  remarks 
must  of  necessity  be  brief. 

Of  the  passage  in  Jude,  Joseph  Scaliger  says :  Ex  hoc 
fragment©  [i.  e.  ex  Libro  Enoch,  which  Syncellus  has  quo- 
ted], manifesto  excerptus  est ;  Not.  in  Euseb.  p.  405.  And 
so  decide  Fabricius,  Grabe,  Walton,  and  also  most  critics  of 
the  present  day.  Others,  viz.  PfeifFer,  Calovius,  Pomarius, 
etc.,  suppose  that  the  words  apparently  quoted  by  Jude, 
were  immediately  suggested  by  divine  inspiration.  Cave, 
Simon,  Witsius,  and  many  others,  suppose  that  Jude  has 
quoted  a  traditional  saying  or  prophecy  of  Enoch.  Taking 
this  to  be  the  case,  they  liken  it  to  the  tradition  respecting  the 
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dispute  between  Michael  and  Satan  concerning  the  body  of 
Moses,  mentioned  in  Jude  v.  9  ;  or  to  the  account  of  Jannes 
and  Jambres  who  withstood  Moses,  as  mentioned  in  2  Tim. 
3  :  8.  Jude  might  have  known  something  of  the  prophecy 
of  Enoch,  in  the  like  way  that  he  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
something  respecting  the  contest  of  Michael  and  Satan,  or 
as  Paul  came  to  his  knowledge  respecting  the  contest  with 
Moses,  i.  e.  in  all  probability,  by  traditional  communication. 

The  possibility  of  this  will  not  be  denied.  T 'he  probabil- 
ity, however,  that  such  a  prophecy  of  Enoch  had  been  per- 
petuated in  this  way,  has  been  denied,  and  strongly  contro- 
verted. Yet  I  am  unable  to  see  what  there  is  of  improbability 
in  it.  Enoch  was  surely  a  very  distinguished  character,  and 
his  end  equally  distinguished.  That  some  solemn  and 
remarkable  saying  of  his  should  have  come  down,  through 
Noah,  to  his  posterity,  presents  us  with  nothing  strange  or 
unexpected.  That  tradition  could  preserve  this,  as  well  as 
it  did  the  poems  of  Homer,  will  not,  I  suppose,  be  confidently 
denied.  Jude  might  have  quoted  this  saying,  from  the  same 
source  as  that  from  which  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Enoch 
took  it ;  and  so  neither  of  these  writers  be  dependent  on  the 
other.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  this  supposition ;  and  the 
more,  because  the  passage  in  Jude  contains,  as  the  reader 
may  see  by  looking  back  and  making  the  comparison,  some 
considerable  departure  from  thai  in  the  Book  of  Enoch. 

But  we  will  adopt,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  opinion 
that  the  passage  in  Jude  is  a  real  quotation.  Then  the  ques- 
tion arises  :  Does  this  authenticate  the  book  of  Enoch,  and 
entitle  it  to  a  place  in  the  canon  ?  Why  should  it  ?  When 
Paul  quotes  Aratus,  in  Acts  17:  28  ;  or  Menander,  in  1  Cor. 
15:  33  ;  or  Epimenides,  in  Tit.  1:  12  ;  and  when  he  not  only 
quotes,  but  vouches  for  the  truth  of  the  sentiment  quoted  ; 
does  this  authenticate  the  whole  works  of  these  three  Greek 
poets?  1  trust  not.  A  heathen  book  may  have  much  truth 
in  it,  which  an  apostle  might  sanction.  And  yet  it  would  con- 
tain many  other  things  for  which  he  would  by  no  means  vouch. 
And  so  it  may  be  with  the  Book  of  Enoch.  The  prophecy 
ascribed  to  him,  in  the  passage  quoted,  may  be  truly  ascribed 
to  him  ;  and  therefore  the  apostle  might  set  his  sea)  upon  it. 
But  this  would  no  more  involve  an  approbation  of  the  whole 
book,  than  quotation  involves  this  in  the  case  where  it  is 
made  by  Paul.     Even  if  it  be  asked  :  '  Why  has  not  Jude 
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given  us  some  caution  against  the  Book  of  Enoch  as  a  whole  V 
I  might  reply :  Why  has  not  Paul  given  us  some  caution 
against  Aratus,  Menander,  and  Epimenides  ? 

In  the  preceding  part  of  this  communication,  I  have  gone 
upon  the  ground  that  quotation  is  matter  of  fact  in  the  case 
before  us.  Yet  I  have  done  so  principally  because  this  is, 
at  present,  altogether  the  predominant  opinion  among  critics. 
Indeed,  this  opinion,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  cannot  well 
be  disproved.  The  discrepancy  between  the  passages  in 
the  two  books,  extending  to  several  minute  clauses,  is  still 
not  enough  to  raise  much  serious  doubt  concerning  quota- 
tion ;  for  many  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  taken  from 
the  Old  Testament,  are  quoted,  as  we  well  know,  with  even 
less  exactness  than  is  here  apparent.  Still,  it  is  easy  to  see, 
that  although  the  fact  of  quotation  cannot  be  disproved,  yet 
neither  can  it  be  proved.  We  can  account  for  the  resem- 
blance between  the  two  passages,  on  the  ground  of  a  tradi- 
tional preservation  of  the  brief  prophecy  of  Enoch,  which  is 
ascribed  to  him  in  the  book  of  Jude.  In  such  a  case,  Jude 
and  the  author  of  Enoch  both  drew  from  one  common  source. 

As  to  those  who  maintain  a  direct  suggestion  of  the  pas- 
sage before  us  to  Jude,  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  it  might  suffice 
to  ask  :  Whether  any  accession,  in  such  a  case,  is  made  to 
the  weight  and  authority  of  the  book?  The  Spirit,  speak- 
ing by  Jude,  was  as  credible  as  the  Spirit  who  spake  by 
Enoch.  But  in  case  the  apostle  could  truly  superadd  the 
weight  of  tradition  in  favor  of  what  the  Spirit  directed  him 
to  regard  as  true,  then  one  of  the  deepest  toned  chords  in 
the  heart  of  a  Jew  would  be  touched  and  moved,  viz.,  his 
reverence  for  the  sayings  of  remote  ancestors. 

That  the  book  before  us  was  translated  out  of  a  Greek 
copy  into  Ethiopic,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  on  ac- 
count of  the  shape  of  some  of  the  original  Greek  words 
which  are  still  retained  in  this  translation.  On  the  other 
hand  ;  that  the  first  and  original  language  of  the  production 
was  the  later  Hebrew  of  the  times,  I  think  we  cannot  well 
doubt.  The  names  are  so  numerous,  and  withal  are,  almost 
without  exception,  so  much  of  pure  Hebrew  origin  ;  the 
style  is  so  exclusively  of  the  Jewish  cast ;  the  objects  aimed 
at  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  He- 
brews; that,  at  all  events,  the  author  was  at  least  of  Jewish 
origin   and   education.     With  Laurence  and  Hartmann,  I 
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must  believe  that  the  original  language  of  the  work  was 
Hebrew.  Of  course  we  have,  in  our  English  Version  by 
Laurence,  only  a  translation  in  the  third  degree.  Ours  is  a 
version  of  the  Ethiopic,  which  was  itself  a  version  of  the 
Greek ;  and  this  was  a  translation  of  the  original  Hebrew. 
It  is  impossible  but  that  much  of  the  light  and  shade  of- the 
original  should  have  been  removed  by  such  a  process.  But 
still,  as,  in  the  third  or  fourth  copies  of  Raphael  or  Salvator 
Rosa,  a  likeness  to  the  original  still  remains,  so  in  the  present 
case  there  is  much,  nay  most,  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
author  which  remains.  This  book  is  too  strongly  marked  to 
suffer  obliteration  as  to  its  leading  traits,  even  by  the  most 
unskillful  copyist. 

At  all  events  it  seems  probable,  that  the  book  of  Enoch 
existed  in  the  Hebrew  language  very  early  in  the  Christian 
era  ;  for  the  book  of  Zohar  repeatedly  alludes  to  it,  and  even 
names  it ;  and  this  book,  although  the  time  of  its  origin 
cannot  be  definitely  ascertained,  is  probably  among  the 
oldest  of  the  Rabbinical  writings  which  are  extant.  The 
quotations  from  it  may  be  found  in  Laurence's  Preliminary 
Dissertations,  p.  21  seq.  But  these  serve  not  merely  to  shew 
that  the  book  of  Enoch  was  in  repute  among  the  Jews,  and 
existed  in  all  probability  in  Hebrew,  but  that  in  early  times 
it  was  well  known  and  widely  diffused.  The  matter  quoted 
from  it  in  the  Zohar,  is  still  contained  in  the  copies  of  the 
book  of  Enoch  that  now  exist. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  communication  without  making  a 
remark  that  has  often  been  suggested  to  my  mind  by  the 
reading  of  early  apocrypha]  books.  It  is  this,  viz.,  that  if 
any  one  wishes  to  know  the  real  excellence  of  the  New 
Testament  writers,  in  a  comparative  respect,  let  him  read 
the  other  writers  of  the  first  and  second  centuries,  respecting 
matters  of  religion.  If  he  does  not  find  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles  standing  at  an  immeasurable  distance  from  all  other 
ecclesiastical  productions  of  the  age,  and  in  all  respects  su- 
perior to  them— then  I  can  only  say,  that  he  must  read  with 
feeling  and  judgment  exceedingly  different  from  mine. 
I  doubt  whether  any  man  knows,  or  can  know  well,  how  to 
prize  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  in  an  sesthatical  point  of  view, 
until  he  has  compared  the  other  productions  of  early  ages 
carefully  with  them.  The  result  will  compensate  him  richly 
for  performing  the  task. 

8* 
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ARTICLE    VI. 
The  Sonship  of  Christ,  as  taught  in  Rom.  1:  3,  4. 

By  Rev.  Lewis  Mayer,  D.  D.,  York,  Pa, 

Concerning  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  who  loas  made  of  the  seed  of 
David,  according  to  the  flesh;  and  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God 
with  power,  according  to  the  Spirit  of  holiness,  by  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead. 

This  passage  is  considered  peculiarly  interesting,  as 
giving  a  clear  exhibition  of  the  Apostle's  view  of  the  char- 
acter of  Christ,  and  of  the  import  of  the  term  Son  of  God. 
"  There  are,"  it  is  said,  "  three  leading  interpretations  of  it. 
1.  According  to  the  first,  the  meaning  is,  Jesus  Christ  was, 
as  to  his  human  nature,  the  Son  of  David ;  but  was  clearly 
demonstrated  to  be,  as  to  his  divine  nature,  the  Son  of  God, 
by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.  2.  According  to  the 
second,  the  passage  means,  Christ  was  in  his  humiliation,  the 
Son  of  David,  but  was  constituted  the  Son  of  God  in  his 
exaltation,  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  or  after  his 
resurrection.  3.  According  to  the  third,  Christ  was  the 
Son  of  David  according  to  his  human  nature,  but  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  Son  of  God,  agreeably  to  the  Scriptures,  by 
his_  resurrection  from  the  dead."  See  Prof.  Hodge's  Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

The  author  of  the  Commentary  here  referred  to,  adopts 
the  first  of  these  interpretations,  and  defends  it  on  the  fol- 
lowing grounds:  1.  The  sense  which  it  assigns  to  the 
several  clauses  may  be  justified  by  usage,  and  is  required  by 
the  context ;  2.  It  is  favored  by  the  structure  of  the  passage  ; 

3.  It  is  accordant  with  what  is  elsewhere  taught  of  the 
Sonship  of  Christ,  John  5:  17,  Ep.  10:  30—33,  Heb.  1:  4—8  ; 

4.  This    interpretation    should    be    adopted,   because  the 
others  are  pressed  with  serious,  if  not  fatal  objections. 

The  second  and  third  of  these  interpretations  are  easily 
and  briefly  disposed  of  by  the  learned  author,  as  erroneous 
and  untenable:  but  the  refutation  of  these  does  not,  as  he 
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seems  to  suppose,  establish  the  first,  which  appears  to  me 
not  less  erroneous.  That  interpretation  is  by  no  means  the 
only  one  that  is  possible,  after  the  other  two  have  been  ex- 
ploded ;  and  I  beg  leave,  respectfully  to  propose  another. 
But  before  another  interpretation  is  proposed,  I  shall,  with 
deference  toward  those  brethren,  from  whom  I  am  con- 
strained to  differ,  give  my  reasons  for  rejecting  that  one 
which  the  learned  and  estimable  Commentator  maintains  to 
be  the  only  true  one. 

The  primary  error  of  this  interpretation,  from  which  the 
rest  necessarily  follow,  consists  in  taking  the  terms  flesh  and 
Spirit  of  holiness  to  designate  some  things  in  Christ  him- 
self, constituents  of  his  person  or  character  ;  not  things  dis- 
tinct from  and  external  to  him.  If  the  flesh,  according  to 
which  Christ  is  the  Son  of  David,  be  his  humiliation,  then, 
by  the  rule  of  antithesis,  the  Spirit  of  holiness  must  be  his 
^exaltation.  If  the  flesh  be  his  human  nature,  then,  by  the 
same  rule,  the  Spirit  of  holiness  must  be  his  divine  nature. 
All  the  consequences  that  are  legitimately  deduced  from 
this  position  must  then  be  admitted,  and,  whatever  they  may 
be,  the  interpreter  is  obliged  to  defend  them.  He  must  then 
give  to  every  other  part  of  this  text,  and  to  every  other  text 
in  the  Bible,  a  meaning  which  will  be,  at  least,  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  interpretation.  The  learned  Commentator 
assumes  that  the  flesh  is  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  and 
then  argues  that  the  Spirit  of  holiness  is  his  divine  nature, 
and  that  Christ  is,  according  to  this  nature,  the  Son  of  God. 
His  proofs,  that  the  term  Spirit  of  holiness  means  the  divine 
nature  of  Christ,  are  the  following. 

1.  The  term  Spirit  is  obviously  applicable  to  the  nature  of 
God,  and  the  word  holiness,  which  here  qualifies  it  ad- 
jectively,  expresses  every  thing  in  God  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  reverence.  It  therefore  exalts  the  idea  expressed  by 
Sjririt.  l  According  to  that  spiritual  essence  in  Christ, 
which  is  worthy  of  the  highest  reverence.' 

2.  The  divine  nature  in  Christ  is  elsewhere  called  Spirit, 
etc.  etc.  (Here  the  author  refers  to,  and  comments  upon 
Heb.  9:  14  and  1  Pet;  3:  18.) 

3.  The  antithesis  obviously  demands  this  interpretation. 
As  to  the  flesh,  Christ  was  the  Son  of  David  ;  as  to  the 
Spirit,  the  Son  of  God :  if  the  flesh  means  his  human,  the 
Spirit  must  mean  his  divine  nature. 
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4.  It  is  confirmed  by  a  comparison  with  ch.  9:  5,  where 
the  two  natures  in  Christ  are  also  brought  into  view  and 
contrasted  ;  as  to  the  flesh,  he  was  an  Israelite,  but  as  to  his 
higher  nature,  he  is  God  over  all  and  blessed  for  ever. 

I  cannot  perceive  any  weight  or  force  in  the  first  of  these 
proofs.  The  phrase  Spirit  of  holiness  is  a  Hebraistic  mode 
of  expression,  very  common  in  the  original  text  of  the  holy 
Scriptures,  especially  of  the  Old  Testament,  instead  of  Holy 
Spirit.  In  the  original  text  we  have  Son  of  his  love,  for  his 
beloved  Son,  Col.  1:  13.  Body  of  this  death,  for  this  dead 
body,  Rom.  7:  24.  In  the  likeness  of  the  flesh  of  sin,  for  in  the 
likeness  of  the  sinful  flesh,  Rom.  8:  3.  The  hill  of  my  holi- 
ness, for  my  holy  hill,  Ps.  2:  6  ;  and  other  innumerable  ex- 
amples. If  the  Spirit  of  holiness  be  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  is 
not  the  divine  nature  of  Jesus,  unless  that  nature  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  be  one  and  the  same,  which  the  learned  author 
will  not  admit. 

The  reference  to  Heb.  9:  14,  is  not  relevant  to  the  subject. 
The  sacred  writer  says  in  that  place,  "  If  the  blood  of  bulls 
and  of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer  sprinkling  the  un- 
clean, sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh,  how  much 
more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the  eternal 
Spirit  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God,  purge  your  con- 
sciences from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God."  The 
Commentator  substitutes  for  the  common  translation, 
through  the  eternal  Spirit,  the  words,  with  an  eternal  Spirit, 
which  he  thinks  gives  a  better  sense,  and  is  more  suitable  to 
the  context.  He  refers  to  Rom  2:  27,  and  to  WahVs  Clavis, 
for  his  authority  to  render  the  Greek  preposition  <5j«,  with  a 
genitive  case,  by  the  English  preposition  with,  in  the  sense 
of  having,  i.  e.  having  an  eternal  spirit,  and  tells  us,  the 
sense  of  the  text  is,  Christ  offered  himself  a  sacrifice  to  God 
with  an  eternal  spirit ;  that  is,  having  a  divine  nature.  The 
phrase  which  is  translated  the  eternal  Spirit,  he  renders 
indefinitely,  an  eternal  Spirit,  on  no  other  ground  that  I  can 
perceive,  than  because  the  article  is  wanting  in  the  Greek 
text.  But  the  term  eternal  Spirit  is  sufficiently  definite  in 
itself,  and  may  therefore,  like  dsoj,  and  other  terms  of  the 
same  kind,  either  take  the  article  or  omit  it.  He  might  on 
the  same  ground,  translate  Geos  scpavegu&rj,  a  god  was  mani- 
fested, 1  Tim.  3:  16 ;  6sos  w  b  AoyoS,  The  Word  was  a  god  ; 
John  1:1.     The  criticism  on   the  Greek  preposition  is  of 
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little  value.  The  proper  and  ordinary  signification  of  Sia, 
with  a  genitive  case  is  through,  or  by,  denoting  the  cause, 
instrument,  means,  or  manner  of  a  thing.  It  occurs  in  the 
iirst  Jive  chapters  of  Romans  thirty-seven  times.  Of  these  it  is 
translated  in  twenty-four  instances  by  the  English  preposi- 
tion by,  and  twelve  times  by  through.  In  one  place,  ch.  4: 
11,  the  English  version  has  nof  expressed  it.  It  maybe 
there  rendered  by  in.  x\braham  it -is  there  said,  received 
the  sign  of  circumcision,  as  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of 
faith  sv  r%  ax^o/Surfna,  in  uncircumcision,  that  he  might  be  the 
father  of  all  believers  Sia.  dxgo(3v<frias,  in  uncircumcision. 
Here,  as  also  in  ch.  5:  10,  17,  it  is  interchanged  with  sv,  in, 
and  a  dative  case.  Aia,  however,  still  preserves  its  radical 
meaning  through,  denoting  a  being  in  something,  with  con 
tinuance  throughout.  In  ch.  2:  27,  the  apostle  says,  "  And 
the  natural  uncircumcision  which  keeps  the  law,  shall  judge 
thee,  who  Sid  yga^iiarog  xoj  *s?ito(jlt]s:,  in  the  literal  circumcis 
ion,  being  in  the  state  of  circumcision,  throughout  the  con 
tinuance  of  that  state,  art  a  transgressor,  etc.  The  obvious 
meaning  of  Sia  irvsvp.arog  aiwviou,  through  the  eternal  Spirit,  is 
through  the  suggestion,  the  influence,  the  motion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  influenced  and  moved  Jesus  Christ  to  offer  him- 
self a  sacrifice  to  God. 

The  text  in  1  Pet.  3:  18,  is  admitted  to  be  parallel  in  the 
use  of  the  terms  flesh  and  spirit.  I  shall  pay  attention  to  it 
in  the  proper  place. 

The  third  proof,  founded  upon  the  rule  of  antithesis, 
would  be  valid,  if  it  were  first  shewn  that  the  term  flesh 
must  mean  the  human  nature  of  Christ. 

The  text  in  Rom.  9:  5,  is  not  parallel,  inasmuch  as  the 
antithesis  of  flesh  and  spirit  does  not  occur  in  it:  it  has 
indeed  the  former  term  xara  tfa^a,  but  not  the  latter,  xowa 
tfvsufjia.  Neither  is  it  at  all  necessary  to  interpret  xa.ro.  <fa^xa, 
■according  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ;  for  it  may  doubt- 
less mean,  according  to  his  human  descent  or  natural  birth. 

That  the  term  Spirit  of  holiness  does  not  designate  the 
-divine  nature  of  Christ,  and  that  his  Sonship  is  not  in  his 
divinity,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he'was  declared  to  be 
the  Son  of  God  by  his  resurrection.  I  admit  with  the 
learned  Commentator  that  the  Greek  word  which  is  rendered 
was  declared,  is  rightly  translated,  and  does  not  mean  made 
or  constituted ;    because  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God  before 
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he  arose  from  the  dead  ;  and  was  not  made  such  by  his 
resurrection,  but  was  declared,  exhibited,  and  proved  to  be 
such  by  that  event.  The  words  tv  Swu^st,  in  or  with  power? 
may  be  connected  either,  as  they  are  in  our  translation, 
with  the  term  Son  of  God,  or  with  the  participle  declared. 
Connected  in  the  former  of  these  ways,  the  sense  will  be, 
that  the  resurrection  proved  Jesus  to  be  the  Son  of  God 
invested  with  power  :  in  the  latter  connection  the  meaning 
is  that  the  resurrection  was  a  powerful  declaration  or  proof 
that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God.  This  seems  to  be  the  true 
sense,  because  it  is  not  so, clear  that  the  resurrection  proved 
that  Jesus  was  invested  with  power,  as  that  it  proved  power- 
fully that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  sense  which  1  shall 
hereafter  shew  to  be  the  true  one. 

Jesus  Christ  was  declared,  shewn,  or  proved,  to  be  the 
Son  of  God  by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead.  But  this 
event  was  no  proof  at  all  that  Jesus  Christ  was  God.  All 
the  saints  shall  be  raised  after  the  similitude  of  Christ. 
He  preceded  them,  and  is  pre-eminent  among  them, 
as  the  "  First-born  from  the  dead,"  and  the  "  First 
fruits  of  them  that  slept ;"  but  they  all  shall  be  con- 
formed to  his  image  ;  they  shall  follow  him,  every  man 
in  his  order :  first  Christ  the  first-fruits  ;  afterward  they 
that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming.  See  Rom.  8:  17,  29,  Col. 
1:  18,  1  Cor.  15:  20—23,  1  Cor.  15:  47—49.  The  resur- 
rection of  the  saints,  the  redemption  of  their  bodies,  the  wa- 
king up  of  the  people  of  God,  soul  and  body,  to  a  new  life 
after  death,  is  their  adoption  as  sons  of  God  ;  the  declaring, 
shewing,  or  proving  them  to  be  the  children  of  God.  Rom. 
8:  22,  23.  But  no  one  will  imagine  that  the  resurrection  of 
the  saints  proves  that  they  are  divine. 

The  learned  author  of  the  Commentary  was  sensible  of 
this  difficulty,  and  endeavored  to  solve  it  by  the  following 
comment  on  this  part  of  the  text,  "  That  is,  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  was  the  great  decisive  evidence  that  he  was  the 
Son  of  God  ;  it  was  the  public  acknowledgement  of  God,  of 
the  validity  of  all  the  claims,  which  Christ  had  made.  Hence 
the  apostles  were  appointed  witnesses  of  that  fact.  Acts  1: 22. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  at  all  imply  that  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  in  itself  was  any  proof  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God, 
any  farther  than  it  was  a  proof  that  he  was  all  that  he  had 
claimed  to  be,  and  as,  in  its  attending  circumstances,  it  was 
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a  display  of  his  divine  power.  He  had  power  to  lay  down 
his  life,  and  he  had  power  to  take  it  again." 

But  how  was  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  a  display  of  his 
own  divine  power?  The  text  in  John,ch.  10:  17,  18,  shews, 
indeed,  that  he  possessed  authority  over  his  own  life,  to  lay 
it  down  in  order  that  he  might  take  it  again  ;  but  two  things 
must  be  borne  in  mind  here  :  1.  Jesus  describes  this  author- 
ity as  one  which  he  had  received  from  the  Father,  and 
which  he,  as  the  Son,  did  not,  therefore,  originally  possess  : 
2.  What  is  here  said  by  our  Lord  must  be  understood  in  a 
sense  that  will  be  in  harmony  with  the  doctrine  of  the  apos- 
tles, who  uniformly  ascribe  his  resurrection  to  God  the 
Father,  or  to  his  Spirit.  See  Acts  2:  24,  32,  ch.  3:  15,  26, 
ch.  4:  10,  ch.  10:  40,  ch.  13:  30—37,  ch.  17:  31,  Rom.  4:  24, 
ch.  6:  4,  ch.  8:  11,  ch.  10:  9,  1  Cor.  6:  14,  2  Cor.  4:  14,  Gal. 
1:  1,  Eph.  1:  19,  20,  1  Thes.  1:  10,  Heb.  13:  20,  1  Pet.  1:  3, 
21.  The  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  therefore,  indeed,  a  dis- 
play of  divine  power  ;  but  it  was  of  the  power  of  God,  not 
of  the  Son  of  God.  I  grant  that  it  was,  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  a  public  acknowledgement  of  God  of  all  the 
claims  which  Jesus  had  made,  and,  I  will  add,  of  all  the 
explanations  which  he  had  given  :  and  if  he  had  so  explained 
the  appellation  Son  of  God  as  to  shew  that  he  used  it  as  a 
title  of  divinity,  his  resurrection  would,  in  this  way,  be  a 
proof  that  he  was*  divine  with  respect  to  his  Sonship.  But 
such  an  explanation  he  has  nowhere  given,  and  his  resurrec- 
tion, therefore,  cannot  prove  it. 

It  is  alleged,  however,  that  the  New  Testament  does  con- 
tain explanations  of  the  term  Son  of  God  which  shew  that  it 
belongs  to  the  divine  nature  of  Jesus  and  designates  the  re- 
lation which  that  nature  sustains  to  God  the  Father.  The 
respected  Commentator  before  referred  to,  says, 

"  If  there  is  nothing  in  the  usage  of  the  term  son,  or  of  the  phrase 
Sorts  of  God,  which  can  fix  definitely  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  now  in 
question,  we  must  advert  to  those  cases  in  which  either  the  ground  of 
the  appellation  is  distinctly  stated,  or  its  true  import  explained.  These 
cases  are,  of  course,  comparatively  few-.  Christ  is  called  Jesus  in  a 
multitude  of  instance?,  but  the  reason  of  his  being  so  called  is  stated  in 
but  one  or  two.  In  like  manner  he  is  very  frequently  called  the  Son  of 
God,  but  why  he  is  so  called,  we  can  learn  only  from  the  few  cases  just 
referred  to.  In  this  passage,  for  example  (Rom.  1,  3.  4.)  it  seems  to 
be  definitely  asserted  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  as  to  his  divine 
nature  ;  and,  of  course,  the  ground  of  his  being  so  called  must  be  the 
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relation  between  ^  that  nature  and  the  eternal  Father.  In  John  5:  17, 
Christ  calls  God  his  Father  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  that  he  is  equal 
with  God.  This  is  the  interpretation  which  his  hearers  put  upon  his 
words,  and  one  which  Christ  himself  confirmed.  The  same  is  the  case 
in  John  10;  30— 39r  where  Christ  declares  himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God. 
in  such  a  sense  that  he  and  the  Father  are  one.  In  John  1:  14,  the 
glory  of  Christ,  which  proved  him  to  be  God,  is  said  to  be  his  glory  as 
of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  the  Father.  Compare  v.  IS.  In  Hob.  1:  4 
—7,  it  is  argued,  in  effect,  that  because  Christ  is  called  Son,  he  is  God  ; 
higher  than  the  angels,  and  worthy  of  their  worship.  These  and  other 
passages  prove  that  Christ  is  called  the  Son  of  God  because  he  is  of 
the  same  nature  with  the  Father,  and  sustains  to  him  a  mysterious  rela- 
tion, as  God,  which  lays  the  foundation  of  the  appellation." 

I  am  unable  to  discover  in  these  texts  the.  proof  of  the 
divinity  of  the  Sonship  of  Christ  which  this  esteemed  brother 
alleges  to  be  contained  in  them.  The  text  in  Romans,  ch. 
1:  3.  4,  shall  be  considered  presently.  The  sense  which  the 
Commentator  puts  upon  it  cannot  be  assumed  as  the  true 
one,  when  the  question  is  what  it  means. 

The  place  in  John,  ch.  5:  17,  must  be  taken  in  connection 
with  the  passage  in  which  it  stands.  Jesus  having  healed 
the  impotent  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  the  Jews  charged  him  with  a  criminal  violation  of  the 
sanctity  of"  the  day,  and  sought  for  that  reason  to  put  him  to 
death.  The  design  of  Jesus  was  to  prove  his  innocence  of 
the  -crime  of  violating  any  law  of  God  ;  and  for  this  purpose 
he  says  to  them,  "My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  1  work." 
Upon  this  the  Jews  sought  the  more  to  kill  him,  because,  as 
the  apostle  tells  us,  he  not  only  had  broken  the  Sabbath,  but 
said  that  God  was  his  Father,  making  himself  equal  with 
God."  Did  John  believe  that  Jesus  had  broken  the  Sabbath? 
Certainly  not.  Neither,  therefore,  did  he  believe  that  Jesus 
made  himself  equal  with  God,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
Jews  understood  him,  or  affected  to  understand  him.  In  his 
judgment  the  allegation  that  Jesus  had  made  himself  equal 
with  God,  in  their  sense,  by  saying  that  God  was  his  Father, 
was  about  as  true  as  the  charge  that  he  had  broken  the  Sab- 
bath by  healing  the  impotent  man.  The  answer  of  Jesus 
shews  what  sort  of  equality  he  meant :  it  was  an  equality 
quoad  hoc:  an  equality  consisting  in  this,  that  both  the 
Father  and  he  wrought  on  the  Sabbath  day.  "  Then  an- 
swered Jesus,  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  the  Son  can  do 
nothing  of  himself,  but  what  he  seeth  the  Father  do  :  for 
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whatsoever  things  he  doeth,  these  also  doeth  the  Son  like- 
wise." In  v.  30,  he  repeats  the  declaration,  "  I  can  do 
nothing  of  myself."  And  elsewhere  he  refers  all  his  mira- 
cles, as  well  as  his  doctrines,  to  the  Father  who  was  in  him, 
"  ]\£y  Father,  which  dwelleth  in  me,  he  doeth  the  works ;" 
John  14:  10,  11.  By  the  Father  who  dwelt  in  him,  who 
wrought  his  miracles,  imparted  his  doctrine,  and  controlled 
him  in  all  things,  it  seems  evident  that  Jesus  meant  the  God- 
head which  was  united  with  him  ;  not  occasionally  visiting 
him,  as  he  visited  the  prophets  when  they  received  his  inspi- 
rations, but  abiding  in  him,  and  mysteriously  united  with 
him.*     This  Godhead  he  calls  his  Father,  and  from  it  dis- 

*  The  union  of  the  man  Jesus  Christ  is  specifically  with  the 
Word,  the  Logos:  "And  the  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  us."  John  i.  14.  Of  this  Word  or  Logos  the  apostle 
says,  "  In  the.  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with 
God,  and  the  Word  Avas  God."  There  is  therefore  a  sense  in 
which  the  Word  is  distinct  from  God,  and  can  be  said  to  be 
with  God ;  and  there  is  a  sense  also  in  which  he  is  not  distinct, 
but  the  same  :  "  The  Word  was  God  "  It  is  in  this  latter  sense 
that  Jesus  views  the  Word  when*  instead  of  saying,  "  The  Word 
which  is  in  me,"  he  says,  "  The  Father  who  is  in  me  j"  mean- 
ing by  the  term  Father  the  Godhead.  So,  also,  the  apostle 
Paul  viewed  the  Word,  or  Logos,  when  he  said,  "  God  was  in 
Christ." — "God  was  manifested  in  the  flesh." — "Of  whom 
Christ  came,  who  is  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever."  That  it 
was  not  one  distinction  only  in  the  Godhead,  but  the  whole 
Godhead,  (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed)  that  was  united 
with  the  man  Jesus,  is  plain  from  those  words  of  Paul ;  "In 
him  Chvelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily."  Col.  ii. 
9.  Jill  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  cannot  be  one  distinction  in 
it,  exclusive  of  the  two  other  distinctions,  unless  it  be  that  each 
of  the  three  distinctions  be  a  mere  mode  or  aspect  of  the  same 
fulness.  The  same  view  is  taken  in  all  the  places,  so  far  as  I 
remember,  where  this  apostle  speaks  of  the  divinity  in  Christ ; 
for  he  makes  no  distinction  between  that  divinity  and  the 
Jehovah  who  Avas  the  object  of  worship  to  the  Israelites.  See 
2  Cor.  v.  19,  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  Rom.  ix.  5,  Act.  xx.  28.  Titus 
ii.  14,  in  the  Greek  Testament.  Compare  also  1  Cor.  x.  9.  with 
Numbers  xxi.  5 — 9,  and  Heb.  i.  10 — 12;  with  Ps.  cii.  24 — 27. 
So  also  the  apostle  John  identifies  the  divinity  of  Christ  with 
the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament,  Avhere  speaking  of  Christ, 
he  quotes  the  words  of  Isaiah,  ch.  vi.  9,  10 ;  and  referring  to  the 
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tinguishes  himself  as  the  Son.  It  was  God,  his  Father,  that 
spake  through  him  and  wrought  miracles.  The  Son,  as  such„ 
could  of  his  own  self  do  nothing.  He  claimed  only  to  be 
the  instrument  of  God  in  executing  the  great  purpose  of  the 
salvation  of  man.  He  possessed,  indeed,  a  distinct,  intelli- 
gent nature,  an  understanding  and  a  will  of  his  own,  but  so 
perfectly  assenting  to  every  purpose  of  God,  that  he  never 
deviated  from  his  will ;  and  in  all  things  that  belonged  to 
his  mediatorial  office,  he  acted  only  so  far,  and  at  such  times, 
as  he  perceived  the  indwelling  Godhead  acting  in  him,  and 
moving  him  to  act.  If  he  perceived  this  motion  on  the  Sab- 
bath day,  he  wrought  on  that  day  ;  if  not,  he  refrained. 
This  is  what  he  means,  when  he  says,  "My  Father  worketh 
hitherto,  and  i  work."  The  miracle  was  not  his  own,  but 
was  the  work  of  God,  who  could  do  no  wrong  ;  and  all  the 
indignation  of  the  querulous  Jews  was  therefore  uncalled 
for.  and  impious.  In  this  text  Jesus  has  not  directly  explained 
the  import  of  the  title  Son  of  God,  but  he  has  clearly  shewn 
that,  in  assuming  it,  so  far  from  claiming  that  equality  with 
God  which  the  interpretation  we  are  opposing  ascribes  to 
him,  he  entirely  disclaims  it. 


vision  which  the  prophet  had  of  Jehovah,  he  says,  "These 
things  said  Isaiah  when  he  saw  his  glory  and  spake  of  him. 
John  xii.  38—41.  Jehovah  and  the  Word  or  Logos  are  there- 
fore one  and  the  same.  So  again  Jesus  himself,  while  he 
ordinarily  speaks  of  the  divinity  within  him,  by  which  his 
miracles  were  wrought,  as  the  Father,  says  in  another  place, 
Matth.  xii.  28 :  "  If  I  cast  out  demons  by  the  spirit  of  Goa  ; 
which  in  Luke  is  expressed:  "If  I  by  the  finger  of  God  cast 
out  demons."  Luke  xi.  20.  So  finally  John  the  Baptist,  when 
Jesus  was  marked  out  to  him  as  that  man  with  whom  the  God- 
head was  united,  saw  the  Holy  Ghost  descend  upon  him  and 
remain  upon  him.  John  i.  31—33.  I  do  not  mean  that  this 
union  then  began  ;  but  that  Jesus  was  then  marked  out  as  the 
man  with  whom  it  subsisted.  The  divinity  in  Christ  is  thus 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  God,  or  Jehovah,  or  the  Father,  some- 
times as  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  once  specifically  as  the  V,  ord  or 
Loo-os.  We  must  therefore  conclude  that  while  m  one  res- 
pect, God,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  distinct,  m  another 
respect,  they  are  one  and  the  same:  and  that  the  union  oi 
Jesus  with  the  Word  is  at  the  same  time  a  union  with  the  tul- 
ness  of  the  Godhead. 
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In  the  place  John  10:  30 — 39,  Jesus  called  God  his  Father, 
anthsaid,  "I  and  my  Father  are  one."  .  The  Jews  then  took 
up  stones  to  stone  him  ;  and  when  he  remarked  to  them, 
"  Many  good  works  have  I  shewn  you  of  my  Father  ;  for 
which  of"  these  do  ye  stone  me,"  they  answered  him,  "  For 
a  good  work  we  stone  thee  not,  but  for  blasphemy,  and 
because  thou,  being  a  man,  makest  thyself  God."  If  these 
captious  Jews  rightly  represented  the  Lord's  meaning,  it 
amounts  only  to  what  he  said  in  the  place  before  commented 
upon:  it  was  simply  this,  God  is  my  Father, and  he  is  united 
with  me.  He  does  not  say  that  he  was  equal  with  the 
Father,  but  that  he  and  the  Father  were  one,  were  united 
with  each  other  ;  as  he  elsewhere  says,  "The  Father  is  in 
me,  and  I  am  in  the  Father."  So  far  as  he  explains  the 
meaning  of  the  appellation  Son  of  God,  he  says  even  the 
opposite  of  what  the  respected  brother  takes  to  be  his  mean- 
ing. He  answered  the  Jews,  "  Is  it  not  written  in  your 
law,  I  have  said  ye  are  Gods  ?  If  he  called  them  Gods  to 
whom  the  word  of  God  came,  and  the  Scripture  cannot  be 
broken,  say  ye  of  him  whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified  and 
sent  into  the  world,  Thou  blasphemest,  because  I  said,  I  am 
the  Son  of  God  ?"  In  this  reply  he  argues,  that  the  title 
god  was  given  by  the  highest  authority,  even  by  the  Holy 
Scripture  itself,  to  those  men  to  whom  the  word  of  God 
came  ;  that  is,  to  messengers  of  God ;  and  inasmuch  as  he 
was  a  messenger  whom  the  Father  had  sanctified,  or  set 
apart,  and  sent  to  men  in  the  world,  he  might  at  least  claim 
the  more  modest  title  of  Son  of  God.  So  far,  therefore, 
from  representing  the  term  Son  of  God  as  a  title  of  divinity, 
Jesus  maintains,  in  this  place,  that  any  one  who  was  hon- 
ored with  a  commission  from  God,  would  be  justified  in 
assuming  it. 

The  oneness  with  the  Father  of  which  the  Lord  speaks 
in  v.  3Q,  may  be  only  a  moral  union,  a  union  of  purpose  and 
will ;  for  the  connection  demands  nothing  more  :  and  Jesus 
has  so  expressed  himself  in  his  prayer,  John  17:  21 — 23, 
"  That  they  may  be  one  in  us,  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me, 
and  I  in  thee  ;  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us."  But  as 
the  Scripture  elsewhere  affirms  that  God  was  in  Christ; 
that  in  him  dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,  etc., 
it  is  more  probable  that  Jesus  used  the  same  terms  in  a 
higher  sense  when  he  spoke  of  his  own  union  with  God,  and 
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in  a  lower  when  he  spoke  of  the  union  of  believers  with 
him.  Believers  are  one  with  God  after  the  similitude  of 
Christ,  but  not  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 

In  the  place  John  1:14,  the  apostle  does  not  say  that  the 
glory  of  Christ,  which  was  "  as  the  glory  of  the  only  begot- 
ten of  the  Father,"  proved  him  to  be  God.  His  words  are, 
*•  And  the  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we 
beheld  his  glory,  a  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the 
Fathei,  full  of  grace  and  truth."  In  the  first  verse,  he  tells 
us,  "The  Word  was  God."  The  phrase  in  v.  14,  The 
Word  became  flesh,  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  other  terms, 
God  was  in  Christ — God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh — J  am 
in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in  me.  The  apostles  did  not 
see  the  Word :  the  Word  was  God,  whom  no  man  hath  seen 
at  any  time  :  but  they  saw  the  man  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the 
glory  which  they  beheld,  was  the  glory  that  shone  forth  in 
him  :  in  all  his  teaching,  his  mighty  works,  his  most  holy 
life,  and,  more  sensibly  and  impressively,  in  his  transfigura- 
tion upon  the  mountain.  Of  this  last  mentioned  exhibition 
of  his  glory  only  Peter  and  John  and  James  his  brother 
were  permitted  to  be  witnesses.  What  impression  they 
received  from  it  appears  from  Peter's  reference  to  it  in  his 
second  epistle,  ch.  1:  16 — 18.  Of  James  we  have  nothing 
in  writing  left  us  ;  for  the  author  of  the  epistle  under  the 
same  name  was  not  the  brother  of  John.  This  last  named 
apostle  doubtless  has  reference  to  the  same  event  in  the 
place  now  before  us.  This  glory  was  "  a  glory  as  of  the 
only  begotten  of  the  Father  :"  it  was  such  a  glory,  the  apos- 
tle means,  as  we  could  expect  only  in  one  who  is  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God  ;  it  proved  Jesus,  therefore,  to  be  the 
Son  of  God.  But  the  question  still  remains  unanswered. 
What  does  this  appellation  mean  ?  Surely  the  apostle 
could  not  think,  that  the  transfiguration  of  Jesus  proved  that 
he  was  God  ;  at  least  he  has  not  said  so. 

The  text  in  verse  18,  which  we  are  requested  to  compare,, 
is  in  these  words,  "  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time  ;  the 
only  begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he 
hath  declared  him."  The  expression,  it  will  be  admitted, 
is  figurative.  There  is  in  it  an  allusion  to  the  custom  which 
assigned  to  the  person  most  beloved  by  the  chief  or  head  of 
a  family  the  next  place  below  him,  when  they ~  reclined  at 
their  table.     To  lean  upon  the  bosom  of  another,  or  to  be 
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in  his  bosom,  meant,  therefore,  in  its  tropical  acceptation, 
to  be  highly  honored  and  beloved.  So  John  leaned  upon 
the  bosom  of  Jesus.  So  Lazarus  was  in  Abraham's  bosom, 
at  the  feast  in  Paradise.  The  one  was  the  most  beloved 
among  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  the  other  the  most  favour- 
ed of  the  children  of  Abraham  among  believers.  The  text, 
therefore,  designates  Jesus  as  the  object  of  God's  most  dis- 
tinguishing love  ;  and  this,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  hereaf- 
ter to  remark,  I  take  to  be  the  true  import  of  the  term  Son 
of  God. 

It  is  alleged  that,  in  Heb.  1:  4 — 7,  "it  is  argued,  in 
effect,  that,  because  Christ  is  called  Son,  he  is  God,"  etc, 
I  cannot  see  the  argument  which  the  Commentator  alleges 
to  be  contained  in  that  place.  It  is  argued,  indeed,  that, 
because  Christ  is  called  the  Son,  he  is  higher  than  the 
angels,  and  worthy  of  their  worship  ;  that  is,  of  their  hom- 
age and  reverence,  as  their  superior  and  Lord  ;  just  as  a 
king  is  entitled  to  the  homage  and  reverence  of  his  subjects  : 
for  so  the  word  tpocxweu  signifies  in  a  multitude  of  places. 
But  this  is  far  from  arguing  that  he  is,  for  the  same  reason, 
God. 

In  v.  8.  9,  of  the  same  place,  the  sacred  author  says, 
"  But  unto  the  Son  he  saith,  Thy  throne,  O  God  is  for  ever 
and  ever  :  a  sceptre  of  righteousness  is  the  sceptre  of  thy 
kingdom.  Thou  hast  loved  righteousness,  and  hated  ini- 
quity ;  therefore  God,  even  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee 
with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows."  Here  the  Son 
is  addressed  by  the  title  God ;  but  the  context  shews  that 
it  is  an  official  title,  which  designates  him  as  a  king :  he  has 
a  kingdom,  a  throne  and  a  sceptre  ;  and  in  v.  9,  he  is  com- 
pared with  other  kings,  who  are  called  his  fellows  ;  but  God 
can  have  no  fellows.  As  the  Son,  therefore,  he  is  classed 
with  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  his  superiority  over  them 
consists  in  this,  that  he  is  anointed  with  the  oil  of  gladness 
above  them  ;  inasmuch  as  their  thrones  are  temporary,  but 
his  shall  be  everlasting. 

These  are  all  the  texts  to  which  the  learned  and  much 
respected  author  of  the  Commentary  has  referred  us  ;  and 
it  cannot  now,  I  think,  but  be  evident,  how  much  he  errs  in 
the  remark  with  which  our  quotation  from  his  work  closes, 
<;  These  and  other  passages  prove  that  Christ  is  called  the 
Son  of  God,  because  he  is  of  the  same  nature  with  the 
9* 
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Father,  and  sustains  to  him  a  mysterious  relation,  as  God, 
which  lays  the  foundation  of  the  appellation."  All  the  proof 
which  they  contain,  with  reference  to  the  question  at  issue, 
is  on  the  other  side. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  very  large  class  of  texts 
which,  either  directly  or  by  implication,  make  the  Son  of 
God  inferior  to  the  Father  and  dependent  from  him. 

1 .  The  Son  prays  to  the  Father,  "  Father,  the  hour  is 
come  :  glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy  Son  may  also  glorify  thee," 
etc.  John  17:  1.  "Father,  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  heard 
me,"  etc.  John  11:  41.  He  prays  as  the  Son;  prays  that 
he  may  be  glorified  or  honored  by  the  Father  as  the  Son. 
This  certainly  implies  that,  as  the  Son,  he  is  dependent. 

2.  He  avows  "his  inferiority  to  the  Father  and  his  depen- 
dence from  him,  "  If  ye  loved  me,  ye  would  rejoice,  because 
I  said  unto  you,  1  go  to  my  Father  ;  for  my  Father  is  grea- 
ter than  I"  John  14:  28.  "Of  that  day,  and  that  hour 
knoweth  no  man;  no  not  the  angels  in  heaven,  nor  the  Son, 
but  my  Father  only."  Mark  13:  32.  "  The  Son  can  do 
nothing  of  himself,"  etc.  John  5:  19.  "  To  sit  on  my  right 
hand  and  on  my  left  is  not  mine  to  give  ;  but  it  shall  be 
given  to  them  for  whom  it  is  prepared  of  my  Father" 
Matth.  20:  23. 

3.  When  the  Son  claims  authority  and  power,  he  always, 
represents  them  as  received  by  donation  from  the  Father, 
and,  consequently,  not  originally  and  essentially  his  own. 
"  All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father."  Matth. 
1 1 :  27.  "  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in 
earth."  Matth.  28:  18.  "As  the  Father  hath  life  in  him- 
self, .so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself. 
And  hath  given  him  authority  to  execute  judgment  also, 
because  he  is  the  Son  of  man."  John  5:  20,  27.  "  The 
living  Father  hath  sent  me,  and  /  live  by  the  Father."  John 
6:  57.  "  If  I  honor  myself,  my  honor  is  nothing :  it  i  s 
my  Father  that  honoreth  me,  of  whom  ye  say  that  he  is 
your  God."  John  8:  54.  "  No  man  taketh  it  (my  life)  from 
me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself :  I  have  power  to  lay  it 
down,  and  1  have  power  to  take  it  again.  This  command- 
ment have  I  received  of  my  Father."  John  10:  18.  The 
power  which  the  Son  has  over  all  flesh,  to  bestow  eternal 
life  on  the  people  of  God,  is  a  power  which  the  Father  has 
given  him.     The  disciples,  for  whom  he  prayed,  were  the 
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men  whom  the  Father  had  given  him  out  of  the  world.  All 
those  on  whom  he  was  to  bestow  eternal  life,  ivere  given  to 
him  by  the  Father  for  that  purpose.     John  17:  2,  3,  6. 

4.  The  Son  is  subordinate  and  subject  to  the  Father.  "  I 
came  down  from  heaven,  (came  with  a  commission  from  the 
Father  who  is  in  heaven)  not  to  do  mine  own  will,  but  the  will 
of  him  that  sent  me.  And  this  is  the  Fathers  will  which 
hath  sent  me,"  etc.  John  6:  38 — 40.  "  For  /  have  not 
spoken  of  myself,  but  the  Father  which  sent  me,  he  gave  me 
a  commandment  what  I  should  say,  and  what  1  should  speak. 
And  I  know  that  his  commandment  is  life  everlasting ; 
whatsover  I  speak,  therefore,  even  as  the  Father  said  unto 
me,  so  1  speak."  John  12:  49.  50.  "  I  have  glorified  thee  on 
the  earth :  I  have  finished  the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to 
do."  John  17:  4.  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son"  etc.     John  3:  10. 

5.  It  was  the  Son  of  God  that  was  given  ;  the  Son  that  was 
sent ;  the  Son  that  was  born,  that  agonized  in  Gethsemane, 
that  died  upon  the  cross,  that  was  raised  from  the  dead  by  the 
Father,  was  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  teas  constituted 
the  head  of  the  church,  etc.  Nothing  of  all  this  can  be  predi- 
cated of  divinity  ;  and  it,  consequently,  shews  that,  as  the  Son 
of  God,  Jesus  is  a  man. 

The  apostles  have  given  the  same  view  of  his  Sonship. 
One  or  two  texts  only  must  suffice  here. 

"  So  also  Christ  glorified  not  himself  to  be  made  an  high- 
priest,  but  he  that  said  unto  him,  Thou  art  my  Son  :  to-day 
have  I  begotten  thee.  As  also  he  saith  in  another  place,  Thou 
art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek.  Who 
in  the  days  of  his  flesh  offered  up  prayers  and  supplications 
to  him  that  was  able  to  deliver  him  from  death,  and  was 
heard  in  that  which  he  feared,  though  he  was  a  Son,  yet 
learned  he  obedience  by  the  things  which  he  suffered.  And 
being  made  perfect,  he  became  the  author  of  eternal  salva- 
tion to  ail  them  that  obey  him."  Heb.  5:  5 — 9.  All  this  is 
said  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God.  He  did  not  glorify  him- 
self, but  was  glorified  by  the  Father ;  he  did  not  constitute 
himself  a  priest  but  was  made  such  ;  both  his  Sonship  and 
his  priesthood  were  derived  from  the  Father's  good  pleasure. 
As  the  Son  he  desired  tq  be  delivered  from  death  ;  as  the 
Son  he  prayed  to  the  Father  who  alone  could  save  him 
from  it ;  as  the  Son  he  suffered,  and  learned  obedience  by 
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his  sufferings  ;  as  the  Son  he  was  made  perfect,  and  was 
constituted  the  author  of  salvation,  by  the  will  of  the  Father. 
Is  it  possible  that  the  inspired  author,  who  wrote  these 
things,  could  have  thought  at  the  same  time  that,  as  the  Son, 
Jesus  is  God  ?  Certainly  not.  Every  sentence  in  this  pas- 
sage shews  that,  with  regard  to  his  Sonship,  he  considered 
him  a  man. 

"  Then  cometh  the  end,  when  he  (Christ)  shall  deliver 
the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father,  when  he  shall  abolish 
all  rule,  and  all  authority  and  power.  '  For  he  must  reign 
until  he  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet.  The  last  enemy 
who  shall  be  destroyed  is  death.  For  he  hath  put  all  things 
under  his  feet.  But  when  he  saith,  All  things  have  been 
subjected,  it  is  manifest  that  he  is  excepted  who  did  subject 
all  things  to  him.  And  when  all  things  shall  be  subject  to 
him,  then  the  Son  himself  also  shall  be  subject  to  him  who 
hath  subjected  all  things  unto  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in 
all."  1  Cor.  15:  24 — 2«.  Here  the  apostle  describes  the 
glory  of  the  Son  of  God,  in  his  universal  reign  over  the 
creatures  of  God,  as  one  which  God  the  Father  had  given 
him  ;  for  it  is  he  that  put  all  things  under  his  feet ;  and  in 
his  highest  glory  he,  as  the  Son,  is  still  subject  to  the  Father, 
and  the  Father  is  all  in  all  :  all  in  the  Son,  as  well  as  in 
every  creature  in  the  universe.  Can  it  be  that,  when 
St.  Paul  gave  this  account  of  the  Son  of  God,  he  considered 
him,  as  the  Son,  divine  and  equal  with  the  Father  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  He  has  told  us  elsewhere,  that  God  was  in 
Christ,  that  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwelt  in  him 
bodily,  that  he  was  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever,  etc ;  but 
he  has  not  said  that  the  Son  of  God  was  in  Christ,  or  that 
the  indwelling  divinity  was  the  Son.  When  he  speaks  of 
the  Son,  and  designedly  communicates  his  idea  of  him,  he 
makes  him  the  man  whom  God  freely  gave  for  us  all ;  who 
died  for  us  ;  who  was  raised  again  from  the  dead  ;  whom 
God  hath  highly  exalted,  and  honored  with  a  name  above 
every  name  ;  to  whom  God  hath  subjected  all  things,  and 
who  is,  in  every  thing,  subject  to  God.  How  shall  we  re- 
concile this  with  the  theory  that  the  apostles  used  the  term 
Son  of  God  as  a  title  of  divinity  and  designated  by  it  the 
divine  nature  of  Christ  and  his  equality  with  the  Father? 
If  they  had  used  the  term  in  this  sense,  and  for  this  purpose, 
it  must  occur  ordinarily,  in  their  writings,  in  connection  with 
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predicates  which  can  belong  only  to  divinity.  But  instead 
of  this  it  usually  occurs  with  predicates  that  can  be  affirmed 
only  of  a  man :  and  if  it  seem  to  be  used,  in  some  places, 
as  a  title  of  divinity,  those  texts  are  easily  explicable,  as  we 
have  already  seen  in  those  to  which  our  attention  has  been 
called,  on  the  contrary  supposition. 

The  respected  brother  to  whom  reference  has  already 
been  made,  anticipating  this  argument,  replies  to  it  thus  : 

"  When  Christ  calls  himself  the  Son  of  God,  he  claims  equality  with 
God  ;  and  when  he  is  so  called  by  the  sacred  writers,  this  equality  is 
ascribed  to  him.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary,  in  order  to  make  out  the 
correctness  of  this  remark,  to  shew  that,  in  every  instance,  reference  is 
had  to  his  divine  nature.  Is  it  necessary  to  prove  that  the  appellation 
Son  of  man  has  uniformly  reference  to  his  human  nature,  in  order  to 
shew  that  it  properly  implies  that  Christ  is  a  man  1  These  and  all 
other  designations  of  Christ,  no  matter  what  their  origin  or  import,  are 
frequently  used  to  designate  his  person.  Hence  the  Son  is  said  to  give 
life,  to  judge,  to  be  put  to  death,  to  be  ignorant  of  the  day  of  judgment, 
to  be  subject  to  the  Father,  etc.  In  all  these  cases  no  reference  is  had 
to  the  import  of  the  term  Son,  or  to  the  original  ground  of  its  applica- 
tion. It  is  a  mere  personal  designation.  In  like  manner  Christ  is  said 
to  be  God,  to  have  died  upon  the  cross,  to  have  arisen  from  the  dead, 
etc.  The  Son  of  man  is  said  not  to  have  where  to  lay  his  head,  to  be 
in  heaven,  etc.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  the  term  Son  is  often  applied 
to  designate  the  person  of  Christ,  even  when  the  immediate  reference 
is  to  his  human  nature,  cannot  prove  that  the  original  ground  of  its 
application  is  not  his  relation,  as  God,  to  the  Father  ;  or  that  its  appli- 
cation does  not  involve  the  assumption  or  ascription  of  equality  with 
God." 

But  why  must  we  hold  that  the  title  Son  of  God  involves 
this  assumption,  or  this  ascription  ?  Nothing  of  this  kind  is 
supposed  to  be  involved  in  it  when  believers  are  called  sons 
and  daughters  of  God.  We  are  told,  indeed,  in  another 
place,  that,  inasmuch  as  Jesus  Christ  is  not  called  a  Son, 
but  the  Son,  the  use  of  the  definite  article,  when  the  appli- 
cation of  the  title  is  made  to  him,  shews  that  he  is  the  Son 
of  God  in  a  sense  peculiar  to  himself,  and  in  which  there 
can  be  no  other  Son  of  God,  and,  consequently,  in  a  sense 
in  which  he  is  equal  with  the  Father.  But  how  can  this 
consequence  follow  ?  A  son  is  not  necessarily  equal  with 
his  father.  In  some  respects  he  never  can  be  equal  with 
him  :  he  must  necessarily  be  younger  than  his  father ; 
neither  does  the  father  derive  his  existence  from  the  son, 
but  the  son  from  the  father.     But,  passing  over  this  ground 
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of  objection,  we  call  Homer  the  poet,  and  Demosthenes  the 
orator,  and  the  first  William  of  the  kings  of  England  the 
conqueror.  Does  this  phraseology  imply  that  there  have 
been  no  other  poets,  or  orators,  or  conquerors  ?  The  use  of 
the  definite  article  with  the  title  Son  of  God,  when  it  is  ap- 
plied to  Christ,  does  indeed  designate  him  as  sustaining  the 
relation  of  sonship  in  a  sense  peculiar  to  himself;  but  the 
difference,  which  it  marks  between  him  and  other  sons,  is 
not  a  difference  of  nature,  but  a  difference  of  measure. 

We  are  told  that,  "  when  Christ  calls  himself  the  Son  of 
God,  or  when  he  is  so  called  by  the  sacred  writers,  it  is 
not  at  all  necessary  to  shew  that,  in  every  instance,  refer- 
ence is  had  to  his  divine  nature."  And  it  is  admitted  that 
"  the  term  Son  is  often  applied  to  him,  even  when  the  imme- 
diate reference  is  to  his  human  nature."  If  this  worthy 
brother  had  examined  somewhat  more  closely,  he  would, 
perhaps,  have  discovered,  that  when  this  title  is  applied  to 
Christ,  the  immediate  reference  is,  at  least  ordinarily,  if  not 
always,  to  his  human  nature.  But  ought  this  to  be  so  ? 
ought  there  to  be  any  thing  like  it?  Ought  not  the  imme- 
diate reference  to  be,  if  not  always,  at  least  usually,  to  the 
divine  nature,  if  Christ  meant  to  claim,  or  his  apostles  to  as- 
cribe to  him  divinity,  by  the  title  Son  of  God  ? 

I  admit  that  the  appellations  Son  of  man,  Christ,  and  Son 
of  God,  when  they  are  given  to  the  Redeemer,  are  used  as 
personal  designations,  not  only  frequently,  but,  perhaps, 
always  ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  they  are  often 
so  used  without  regard  to  their  proper  import,  or  the  origi- 
nal ground  of  their  application. 

The  title  Son  of  man  was  assumed  and  very  frequently 
used  by  the  Lord  himself,  but  was  scarcely  ever  applied  to 
him  by  other  persons.  It  occurs  only  once  in  the  Acts,  and 
not  at  all  in  the  Epistles.  In  the  first  three  Gospels  it  is  the 
common  appellation  by  which  the  Lord  designates  himself, 
while  the  title  Son  of  God  is  rarely  used  by  him  ;  but  in  the 
gospel  of  John  the  latter  is  much  the  more  frequent  of  the 
two. 

There  is  but  one  place  where  the  import  of  the  term  Son 
of  man,  and  the  ground  of  its  application,  seem  to  be  neg- 
lected. It  is  the  text  John  3:  13.  "  No  man  hath  ascended 
into  heaven,  but  he  that  came  down  from  heaven  ;  even  the 
Son  of  man  who  is  in  heaven."     This  text  seems  to  ascribe 
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omnipresence  to  the  Son  of  man,  and  to  oblige  us,  therefore, 
to  take  this  appellation  as  a  mere  personal  designation,  a 
mere  name,  without  reference  to  its  appropriate  meaning. 
The  words,  however,  were  evidently  spoken  in  a  tropical 
sense  ;  for  in  their  literal  acceptation  they  have  no  consis- 
tent meaning.     For  what  purpose  should  Jesus  introduce 
the  mention  of  his  omnipresence  in  such  a  place  ?  And  how 
are  we  to  understand  his  ascension  into  heaven  ?     As  to  his 
human,  nature  he   had   not  yet  ascended  ;    and  as  to  the 
divine  nature  he  could  not  ascend.     This  verse  must  not  be 
separated  from  its  connection.     In  the  preceding  one  Jesus 
had  said  to  Nicodemus,  "  If  I  have  told  you  earthly  things, 
and  ye  believe  not,  how  will  you  believe  if  I  tell  you  heav- 
enly things  ?"     The  figurative  idea  which  is  conceived,  is 
that  of  a  royal  council  and  a  council-chamber  in  heaven, 
where  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  God  are  discussed,  and 
purposes  are   decreed.      Some  of  these  decrees  are  sent 
down  to  mankind  on  earth  by  messengers  of  God,  inspired 
men,  and  thus  become  things  on  earth  ;    that  is,  things  re- 
vealed and  known  to  men,  or  accessible  to  them  ;  but  other 
decrees  are  still  reserved  in  heaven,  as  secrets  of  state,  and 
are  known  only  to  the  king  and  to  those  who  are  in  his 
confidence  and  intimacy.     Compare  Deut.  30: 11,  12.  Jesus 
had  told  Nicodemus  of  earthly  things,  of  things  already  re- 
vealed through  the  prophets,  such  as  the  necessity  of  a  new 
birth,  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit ;  and  because   Nicode- 
mus was  slow  to  believe  him,  he  asked,  by  way  of  rebuke, 
"  How  will  ye  believe,  if  I  tell  you  of  heavenly  things  ? — Of 
things  which  are  yet  among  the  mysteries  of  God  ?     And 
to  assure  this  Jewish  ruler  that  no  other  person  could  make 
those  heavenly  things  known  to  men,  he  remarked,  "  No  man 
hath  ascended  into  heaven,"  etc.     The  sense  of  these  words 
is,  therefore,  no  other  than  this.     No  man  has  entered  into 
the  secret  counsels  of  God  which  are  reserved  in  heaven, 
but  he  that  came  down,  as  it  were,  from   heaven,  with   a 
commission  from  God,  to  make  them  known  ;  even  the  Son 
of  man,  who  is  intimate  with  God  and  has  access  to  his  se- 
cret purposes. 

When  the  Son  of  man  is  said  to  have  power  on  earth  to 
forgive  sins,  to  be  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  day,  to  come  in  the 
glory  of  his  Father,  i.  e.  in  the  glory  which  his  Father  will 
impart,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  explanations  which  are 
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given  in  the  same  place,  or  elsewhere,  that  these  things  are 
derived  by  donation  from  the  Father.  St.  Paul  represents 
all  the  glory  of  Jesus  as  the  reward  which  God  has  given 
him  for  his  voluntary  submission  to  the  death  of  the  cross; 
Philip.  2:  6—11, 

The  title  Christ  seems  to  be  applied  in  the  manner  rep- 
resented by  the  respected  brother  in  Romans,  ch.  9:  5, 
"  Whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom,  as  concerning  the 
flesh,  Christ  came,  who  is  God  over  ali,  blessed  for  ever." 
The  term  Christ  seems  here  to  designate  that  in  the  Redeem- 
er which  is  not  flesh,  namely  his  divinity,  and  consequent- 
ly to  be  used  without  regard  to  its  proper  meaning.  The 
text  does  most  clearly  ascribe  divinity  to  him  in  the  highest 
sense  ;  but  the  title  Christ  designates  not  that  divinity,  but 
the  man  who  was  descended  from  the  Father,  and  was 
anointed  to  be  the  prophet,  the  priest  and  the  king  of  the 
people  of  God,  and  in  whom  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
dwells. 

The  proper  name,  Jesus  Christ,  seems  in  like  manner  to 
be  used  without  reference  to  its  import  in  Heb.  13:  8. 
"  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever." 
This  text,  however,  does  not  speak  of  the  divinity  of  Christ 
at  all.  The  sense  of  it  is,  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  anointed 
Saviour,  is  always  the  same  Saviour,  and  will  save,  at  all 
times,  on  the  same  terms,  and  in  the  same  triumphant  man- 
ner, those  who  believe  in  him. 

The  title  Son  of  God  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
other  two  :  it  designates  the  person  of  Jesus  with  reference 
to  its  appropriate  meaning.  It  is  applied  to  Jesus  Christ, 
as  well  as  to  all  the  children  of  God,  in  a  tropical  sense. 
Its  import  is  the  beloved  of  God.  It  designates  Jesus  Christ 
neither  as  God  nor  as  man,  but  as  the  object  of  the  love  of 
God.  In  the  common  Hebrew  usage  my  son  was  a  term 
of  endearment.  Sec  Heb.  12:5  —  8.  Prov.  3:  11.  12.  ch. 
6:  1,  3.  ch.  23:  26.  ch.  24:  21.  ch.  27:  11.  1  Sam.  3:  6.  ch. 
4:  1C.  ch,  24:  16.  Chap.  26:  17,  21.  1  Chron.  17:  13.  Jer. 
31:  20.  Hosh.  11:  1.  Matth.  3:  17,  ch.  17:  5.  Exod.  4:  22. 
S(t.  Paul  uses  the  term  my  little  children,  Gal.  4:  19,  but  in 
1  Cor.  4:  14,  instead  of  it,  he  says,  My  beloved  sons.  The 
compellation,  little  children,  myjiitle  children,  is  frequent  in 
the  first -epistle  of  John  ;  and  this  is  interchanged  with  the 
term  beloved.     See    1  John  2:   1,   12,  18,  28.    ch.  3:  7,  18. 
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ch.  4:  4.  ch.  5:  21.  Compared  with  ch.  3:  2,  21.  ch.  4:  1, 
7,11. 

When  believers  are  called  the  children  of  God,  or  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  God,  they  are  thereby  designated  as 
those  whom  God  specially  loves  ;  and  care  is  therefore  taken 
to  distinguish  their  relation  to  God  from  that  of  servants, 
who  may  be  loved  and  kindly  treated,  but  can  never  aspire, 
in  this  respect,  to  the  privileges  of  sonship.  St.  Paul  says 
to  the  Romans,  "  For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God.  For  ye  have  not  received 
the  spirit  of  bondage  again  to  fear,  but  the  spirit  of  adoption, 
whereby  we  cry  Abba,  Father."  Rom.  8:  14,  15.  Compare 
Gal.  4:  1 — 8.  And  the  Apostle  John  exhorts  believers  to 
contemplate  the  greatness  of  the  love  which  God  had  mani- 
fested toward  them  in  calling  them  his  children.  "  Behold 
what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us, 
that  we  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God!"  1  John  3:  1. 
This  term  has  other  significations  also,  but  the  idea  of  the 
love  subsisting  between  a  parent  and  his  children  is  primary, 
and  is  always  implied  where  the  term  occurs  in  one  of  its 
other  meanings. 

When  Jesus  Christ  is  called  the  Son  of  God,  the  article 
the  is  emphatic,  and  distinguishes  him  from  all  other  children 
of  God,  as  most  eminently  the  object  of  God's  love.  The 
import  of  the  term  is  both  explained  and  strengthened,  when 
he  is  called  the  beloved  Son,  and  God's  dear  son.  viog  r^s 
uywrryg  dw^g,  Son  of  his  love.  So  also  by  the  clause,  "  In 
whom  I  am  well  pleased  :"  tv  w  suSoxrjda,  in  whom  I  have 
complacency ;  in  lohorn  I  take  pleasure.  And  so  when  Jesus 
says,  "  The  Father  loves  the  Son."  John  5:  20.  See  also 
John  3:  35.  Ephes.  1:  6. 

Jesus  is  called  "the  first-begotten,"  in  Hebrews  1:  6,  and 
H  the  first-born  among  many  brethren,"  Rom.  8:  29.  This 
title  assigns  to  him  brethren,  who,  like  himself,  are  children 
of  God ;  but  it  gives  him  a  pre-eminence  above  them  all, 
similar  to  that  of  the  first-born  son  in  a  family,  whose  pre- 
rogative it  was  to  have  a  double  portion  of  the  paternal 
estate,  to  officiate  as  the  priest  of  the  family,  and  to  be  "the 
lord  of  his  brethren.  It  designates  Jesus  as  that  Son  of  God 
whom  the  Father  has  honored  most,  and  has  appointed  to  be 
the  Chief  of  the  family  of  his  children,  the  Prince  and  Ruler 
of  the  redeemed  of  the  human  race,  the  Head  of  his  church. 

10 
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He  is  called  "  The  only  begotten  Son."  This  title,  like 
the  others,  was  in  use  among  the  Jews  in  a  tropical  signifi- 
cation, and  was  the  strongest  term  by  which  they  expressed 
their  tenderness  and  love  toward  the  object  of  that  affec- 
tion. So  Isaac,  the  second  of  Abraham's  sons,  is  called  his 
only  begotten  son,  Heb.  11:  17,  and  his  only  son,  Gen.  22:  2, 
1G.  The  sense  is,  his  most  beloved  Son.  Hence  the  Greek 
translation  which  was  made  before  the  time  of  Christ,  by 
Jews  who  spoke  the  Greek  language  and  were  familiar  with 
the  Hebrew  idiom,  renders  the  Hebrew  in  both  of  the  last- 
mentioned  places  by  dyewnjros,  the  beloved  :  and  in  Zechariah 
12:  10,  the  clause,  "And  they  shall  mourn  for  him,  as  one 
mourneth  for  an  only  son,"  is  rendered  by  "  And  they  shall 
mourn  for  him,  as  one  mourneth  for  a  beloved." 

Josephus  also  calls  Isaac  the  only  begotten  son  of  Abra- 
ham. See  Antiq.  B.  1.  Ch.  XIII.  §  1.  But  the  sense  in 
which  he  understood  this  term  appears,  in  the  most  satisfac- 
tory manner,  from  the  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  Izates, 
the  son  of  Monobazus,  king  of  Adiabene.  •'  He  (Monoba- 
zus,  the  king)  had  indeed  Monobazus,  his  (Izates')  elder 
brother,  by  Helena  also,  as  he  had  other  sons  by  other  wives 
besides.  Yet  did  he  openly  place  all  his  affections  on  this 
his  only  begotten  son  Izates;  which  was  the  origin  of  that 
envy  which  his  other  brethren,  by  the  same  father,  bare  to 
him  ;  while  on  this  account  they  hated  him  more  and  more, 
and  were  all  under  great  affliction  that  their  father  should 
prefer  Izates  before  them."  Antiq.  B.  XX.  Ch.  II.  §  1. 
Josephus  was  cotemporary  with  the  apostle  John.  He  was 
a  Jew,  a  priest,  and  a  Pharisee.  His  usage  of  the  term 
only-begotten  sow,  settles  the  question  about  the  usus  loquendi 
of  the  Jews  of  that  time,  and  shows  most  fully  that  its 
meaning  is  the  moH  beloved. 

This  title  is  given  to  Jesus  only  in  the  writings  of  John, 
where  it  occurs  in  the  gospel  four  times,  and  in  the  first  epis- 
tle once.  The  other  sacred  writers  have,  doubtless,  said 
the  same  thing;  but  they  have  used  other  terms,  namely 
the  beloved  Son,  and  simply  tlie  Son,  the  Son  of  God.  John 
differs  from  them  in  both  conceiving  and  expressing  the 
same  idea  more  fully  and  Torcibty  ;  but  not  in  adding  any 
thing,  on  this  point,  to  their  doctrine. 

This  import  of"  the  term  Son  of  God  contains  the  reason 
of  its  application  in  all  the  places  where  it  is  used.     We 
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must  except,  however,  the  Hebrew  phrase  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, tnrfra  "M  sons  of  the  Elohim,  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
simple  term  u^n'bs  denoting  that  order  of  higher  intelligences 
to  which,  from  their  office  of  ministering  spirits,  the  scrip- 
tures more  usually  give  the  appellation  angels.  See  the 
article  on  the  Scriptural  idea  of  angels,  in  the  Repository 
for  October,  1838.  vol.  xii.  p.  360. 

Kings  and  Rulers  are  called  gods  and  sons  of  the  Most 
High,  Ps.  82:  1,  6.  "God  standeth  in  the  congregation  of 
the  mighty ;  he  judgeth  among  the  gods." — "  1  have  said, 
ye  are  gods,  and  all  of  you  are  children  ^sons)  of  the  Most 
High."  And  in  2  Sam.  7;  14,  "  I  will  be  to  him  a  father, 
and  lie  shall  be  to  me  a  son."  This  title  designated  them 
as  the  beloved,  the  favored  ones  of  God.  In  that  age 
when  the  religious  sense  of  mankind  referred  every  thing 
to  the  immediate  agency  of  the  deity  ;  when  little  or  noth- 
ing was  known  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  another 
world,  and  the  present  life  was,  consequently,  regarded  as 
the  period  during  which  God  dispenses  his  favors  to  those 
whom  he  loves,  a  prosperous  life  and  elevated  rank  among 
men,  were  considered  the  marks  and  evidences  of  divine 
love  and  favor ;  and  rulers  and  kings,  being  so  highly  ex- 
alted above  others  who  were  also  blessed,  were  therefore 
viewed  as  those  whom  God  most  loved,  and  were  in  this 
view  called  the  sons  of  God.  If  one  king  was  exalted 
above  the  rest,  and  was  honored  with  their  homage,  he  was 
denominated  the  first-born  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  pre-eminence  which  the  eldest  son  of  a  family 
enjoyed  over  the  other  children.     See  Ps.  89:  27. 

Jesus  tells  the  Pharisees  that  those  were  called  gods  to 
whom  the  word  of  God  came,  and  that  he,  as  one  whom  the 
Father  had  set  apart,  and  sent  to  men  in  the  world,  with  a 
commission  from  him  to  make  his  counsels  known,  might 
therefore  be  justly  called  the  Son  of  God.  To  be  called 
by  the  Deity  to  such  an  office  was  a  distinction  which 
marked  out  the  person  as  one  chosen  and  beloved  of  God, 
and  thus  made  it  right  and  fit  that  he  should  be  honored 
with  such  a  title. 

The  man  Jesus  Christ  is  called  the  Son  of  God,  by  way 
of  eminence,  with  reference,  1.  To  his  miraculous  conception, 
Luke.  1 :  35  ;  2.  With  regard  to  his  resurrection,  Rom.  1:  3, 4  ; 
3.  With  regard  to  his  regal  office,  Heb.  1:  8,  9.Ps.  2:  6 — 12, 
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John  1:  49.  Luke  22:  69,  70.  Mark  14:  61,  62.  Matth. 
26;  63,  64.  In  Matth.  16:  16,  "Thou  art  the  Christ, 
that  is,  the  anointed  one,  is  equivalent  to  John  1:  49, 
"  Thou  art  the  king  of  Israel :"  for  every  lawful  king  of 
Israel  was  the  Lord's  anointed.  Ps.  2:  2.  1  Sam.  16:  6. 
Ch.  24:  6.  2  Sam.  19:  21.  Lament.  4:  20.  Each  of  these 
particulars  marked  him  out  as  the  chosen,  the  favored,  the 
beloved  one,  Jesus  was  the  only  one  of  the  sons  of  men 
that  was  conceived,  without  the  intervention  of  natural 
causes,  by  a  supernatural  divine  agency.  This  event  dis- 
tinguished him  advantageously  from  all  the  jrest  of  mankind, 
and  marked  him  out  as  the  object  of  God's  peculiar  favor 
and  love.  He  was  the  first  that  rose  from  the  dead :  while 
all  other  men,  even  Abraham  the  friend  of  God,  and  Moses 
with  whom  he  spake  face  to  face,  and  David  the  man  after 
God's  own  heart,  with  all  the  holy  prophets,  were  left  still 
to  sleep  profoundly  in  the  grave,  Jesus,  and  he  only,  was 
waked  up  from  the  dead,  was  raised  from  the  grave,  and 
saw  no  corruption.  His  resurrection  on  the  third  day  was 
the  work  of  God  the  Father ;  and  it  marked  him  out,  with 
a  most  powerful  demonstration,  as  the  one  who,  among  all 
who  share  in  the  love  of  God,  is  the  chief  beloved.  As  the 
king,  "  all  things  are  put  under  his  feet,"  by  him  who  an- 
ointed him.  "  God  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him 
a  name  which  is  above  every  name  ;  that  at  the  name  of 
Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and 
things  on  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth ;  and  that 
every  tongue  should  confess,  to  the  glory  of  God,  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  Lord."  This  high  dignity  is  a  favor 
above  every  favor  which  God  has  elsewhere  bestowed ; 
and  it  demonstrates  that,  among  all  the  creatures  of  God, 
none  is  equally  beloved  with  Jesus  Christ. 

We  must  add  here  another  ground  6f  the  application  of 
this  title  to  Jesus,  namely,  the  mysterious  union  subsisting 
between  the  man  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Godhead ;  "  The 
Word,"  which  is  God,  "  became  flesh" — "  Christ  is  God 
over  all"—"  God  was  in  Christ" — "  God  was  manifested  in 
the  flesh" — "  In  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily" — "  He  that  hath  seen  me,  hath  seen  the  Father" — 
"  1  am  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in  me" — "  I  and  the 
Father  are  one."  There  is  no  such  union  elsewhere  in  the 
universe ;  God  is  not  so  united  with  any  other  man ;  nor 
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with  any  other  intelligence.  Christians  are  the  temple  of 
God ;  the  Spirit  of  God  dwells  in  them  ;  they  have  fellow- 
ship with  the  Father ;  but  it  is  no  where  said  that  all  the 
fullness  of  the  Godhead  dwells  in  them  bodily  ;  and  none  of 
them  can  dare  to  say,  "  He  that  seeth  me,  hath  seen  the 
Father."  This  union  was  such  that  it  was  the  Father  that 
spake  and  taught  in  Christ,  and  it  was  the  Father  dwelling 
in  him  that  wrought  his  works.  The  selecting  of  the  man 
Jesus  Christ  from  among  the  intelligent  creatures  of  God, 
for  such  a  connection  with  the  Godhead,  marked  him  out 
and  set  him  apart  from  all  created  beings,  as  the  one  upon 
whom  God  has  bestowed  his  most  distinguished  love,  and 
the  highest  tokens  of  his  approbation  and  favor  :  and  on  this 
ground,  especially,  may  Jesus,  therefore,  be  called  the  Son 
of  God,  and  the  only  begotten  Son. 

On  all  these  four  grounds  for  the  application  to  Jesus  of 
this  title,  he  is  the  Son  in  a  sense  in  which  there  is  no  other 
Son  of  God  ;  the  beloved  in  such  a  sense  that,  in  compari- 
son with  him,  no  other  is  beloved  ;  but  none  of  them  will 
support  the  theory  that,  as  the  Son,  he  is  equal  with  the 
Father  r  neither,  indeed,  is  that  theory  at  all  consistent  with 
any  one  of  them.  It  will  be  perceived  also  that,  on  all  these 
grounds,  the  title  Son  of  God  preserves  its  appropriate 
meaning.  Instead,  therefore,  of  saying,  "  when  Christ  calls 
himself  the  Son  of  God,  he  claims  equality  with  God  ;  and 
when  he  is  so  called  by  the  sacred  writers,  this  equality  is 
ascribed  to  him,"  the  esteemed  brother  should  have  said, 
When  Christ  calls  himself  the  Son  of  God,  he  claims  to  be  the 
object  of  God's  special  love  ;  and  when  he  is  so  called  by 
the  sacred  writers,  this  distinction  is  ascribed  to  him. 

When  Jesus  calls  himself  the  Son  of  God  he  ordinarily 
speaks  of  himself  as  a  man,  and  distinguishes  between  him- 
self and  God  whom  he  calls  the  Father.*     Hence  this  term 

*  Our  Lord  ordinarily  calls  the  Deity  Father  instead  of  God. 
Seldom  Avas  he  heard,  in  conversing  with  his  disciples,  to  use 
the  term  God.  His  usual  phrase  is  The  Father,  My  Father, 
Your  Father,  My  heavenly  Father,  Your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven,  etc.  See  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  in  ch.  5:  6  and  7,  of 
Matthew's  gospel.  In  his  conversations  with  the  Jews  or  the 
Samaritans,  in  the  gospel  of  John,  the  title  Father  is  often  in- 
terchanged with  and  explained  by  the  title  God.     See  John  4: 

10* 
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is  often  interchanged  with  the  term  Son  of  Man,  which  is 
acknowledged  to  be  a  designation  of  humanity  ;  and  is  so 
interchanged  with  it  as  to  shew  that  the  latter  is,  in  this 
respect,  equivalent  to  the  former.  When  the  high-priest 
adjured  Jesus  by  the  living  God,  saying,  "  Tell  us  whether 
thou  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God:"  Jesus  answered, 
"  Thou  hast  said  :  nevertheless,  I  say  unto  you,  Hereafter  ye 
shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power, 
and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven."  In  Mark  the  question 
is,  "  Art  thou  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Blessed?"  And  Jesus 
answers,  u  I  am ;  and  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting 
on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven."  Luke's  account  is  thus  :  "  Art  thou  the  Christ  ? 
Tell  us.  And  he  said  unto  them,  If  I  tell  you,  ye  will  not 
believe  me  ;  and  if  I  also  ask  you,  ye  will  not  answer  me, 
nor  let  me  go.  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  Man  sit 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  power  of  God."  Jesus  evidently 
alludes  in  his  answer  to  the  place  in  Daniel,  ch.  7:  13.  "  I 
saw  in  the  night-visions,  and  behold,  one  like  the  Son  of 
Man  came  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to  the  Ancient 
of  days,  and  they  brought  him  near  before  him.  And  there 
was  given  him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all 
people,  nations,  and  languages  should  serve  him  ;  his  domin- 
ion is  an  everlasting  dominion  which  shall  not  pass  away, 
and  his  kingdom  that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed."  The 
Son  of  God  is  that  Son  of  Man,  and  that  Son  of  Man  is  the 
Son  of  God.  He  is  called  the  Son  of  Man  on  account  of 
his  form  and  nature,  and  the  Son  of  God  on  account  of  the 
divine  favor  shewn  him  in  the  high  distinction  which  he 
obtains.  In  Matthew,  ch.  16:  13,  Jesus  asked  his  disciples, 
"  Whom  do  men  say  that  1,  the  Son  of  Man,  am  ?"     And 


21—24,  ch.  5:  17,  18,  ch.  6:  32,  33,  44—46,  ch.  8:  29,  38,  40, 
42,  47,  49,  54,  ch.  16:  27—30,  ch.  20:  17.  The  Lord's  prefer- 
ence for  this  designation  is  expressive  of  the  spirit  of  his  reve- 
lation. He  made  the  Deity  known  in  his  mercy  and  his  love. 
The  majesty  and  glory  of  God,  as  the  Creator,  the  Sovereign, 
and  the  Judge,  were  known  before  ;  but  in  the  richness  of  his 
grace  he  was  revealed  by  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  Saviour  de- 
signed to  impress  upon  the  believer's  heart  a  deep  and  grate- 
ful sense  of  his  paternal  kindness  by  speaking  of  him  as  the 
Father,  and  using  this  as  the  common  designation  of  him. 
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Peter  says,  *'  Thou  (the  Son  of  man)  art  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  living  God."  The  Son  of  man,  therefore,  is  the  Son 
of  God  ;  and  this  title  belongs  to  him  because  he  is  the 
Christ,  i.  e.  the  anointed  one,  the  king  of  Israel :  the  selec- 
tion of  him  to  this  high  dignity  is  the  evidence  that  he  is  the 
Son  of  God,  the  favored  and  beloved  one  of  God.  In 
John,  ch.  6:  27,  Jesus  says  to  the  people  who  followed  him, 
•'  Labor  not  for  the  meat  which  perisheth,  but  for  that  meat 
which  endureth  unto  everlasting  life,  which  the  Son  of  Man 
shall  give  unto  you  ;  for  him  hath  God  the  Father  sealed." 
Here  God  is  called  the  Father  of  the  Son  of  Man  :  the  Son 
of  Man,  as  such,  is  therefore  the  Son  of  God. 

It  is  worth  our  while  to  enquire  here  what  Satan  meant 
when  he  tempted  Jesus  to  prove  that  he  was  the  Son  of 
God.  He  doubtless  used  the  term  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
Jewish  people  understood  it ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  the  sacred  writers  have  used  it  in  any  other, 
when  they  apply  it  to  Christ.  See  the  history  of  the  tempta- 
tion in  Matthew  4:  1  —  11. 

If  the  tempter  took  Jesus  to  be  a  man,  and  understood 
the  term,  Son  of  God,  to  mean  the  favorite,  the  beloved  one 
of  God,  all  this  history  is  plain  and  easy  to  be  understood. 
Jesus  having  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  and  being 
then  oppressed  wiih  extreme  hunger,  seemed  to  be  neglect- 
ed and  forgotten  by  the  Deity,  and  very  far  from  appearing 
like  a  beloved  favorite.  The  tempter  suggests  to  him, 
Convert  these  stones  into  bread.  If  thou  be  the  beloved  one 
of  God,  he  cannot  leave  thee  to  suffer  in  this  manner,  and 
will  assuredly  give  effect  to  thy  command.  So  again  when 
Jesus  stood  upon  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple  :  "  Cast  thyself 
down,"  etc.  If  thou  be  the  beloved  one  of  God,  he  will  take 
care  of  thee,  and  thou  shalt  receive  no  harm :  the  angels 
will,  at  his  command,  bear  thee  up  in  their  hands,  etc.  The 
answers  of  Jesus  also  are  predicated  on  the  supposition  that 
the  Son  of  God  is  a  man,  who  may  hunger  and  must  be 
sustained  by  the  providence  of  God,  like  other  men  ;  and 
who  like  other  men,  is  subject  to  the  law,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
tempt  the  Lord  thy  God."  Man,  he  says,  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone  ;  therefore  the  Son  of  God  does  not,  etc.  Man 
must  not  tempt  the  Lord  his  God  ;  therefore  the  Son  of  God 
must  not  tempt  him,  etc.  But  if  the  tempter  understood 
the  term  Son  of  God  to  be  a  title  of  divinity,  and  to  belong 
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to  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  the  whole  history  of  the  temp- 
tation is  a  mass  of  contradictions  which  it  is  impossible  to 
make  consistent.  If  the  title  Son  of  God  was  understood 
by  the  tempter  to  be  a  designation  of  divinity,  then  he 
doubted  whether  Jesus  was  God  because  he  was  hungry 
and  destitute,  and  demanded  that  he  should  supply  himself 
with  bread  by  a  miracle  to  prove  his  divinity  !— He  de- 
manded that  Jesus  should  prove  himself  divine  by  casting 
himself  down  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  alleging  that, 
if  he  were  God,  then  God,  his  Father,  would  command  his 
angels  to  take  care  of  his  safety  !  The  angels  bearing  up 
God  in  their  hands,  in  his  descent  from  the  pinnacle,  lest  he 
should  be  hurt  by  the  fall !  And  this  too  a  proof  that  he  is 
God  ]  Or,  if  the  tempter  meant,  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God, 
according  to  another  nature  which  is  in  thee,  cast  thyself 
down,  etc. ;  how  could  the  fact,  that  God  the  Father  would 
preserve  him  by  the  ministry  of  angels,  be  a  proof  that  he 
himself  possessed  a  divine  nature  ?  It  would  prove  that  he 
was  beloved  and  highly  favored  ;  but  it  could  prove  nothing 

more. 

On  the  ground  that  the  title  Son  of  God  belongs  to  the 
man  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  it  designates  him  as  the  object 
of  the  peculiar  love  of  God,  almost  every  text  in  the  New 
Testament,  where  this  title  occurs,  admits  of  an  easy  expla- 
nation. If  a  few  remain  where  the  meaning  is  obscure, and 
the  reference  of  the  title  doubtful,  they  must  submit  to  the 
established  rule  of  hermeneutics,  to  receive  their  light  from 
those  which  are  clear.  Let  us  examine  some  of  the  most 
striking  texts  of  this  class,  or  that  seem  to  belong  to  it. 

Heb.  1:  8 — 12.  "  But  unto  the  Son  he  saith,  Thy  throne, 
O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever,"  etc. 

This  whole  passage  is  represented  by  the  sacred  writer 
as  addressed  to  the  Son,  in  the  Psalms  from  which  its  sev- 
eral parts  are  quoted.  The  first  two  verses,  as  we  have 
already  seen  in  another  part  of  this  discussion,  describe  him 
as  a  king  among  the  kings  of  the  earth,  but  pre-eminent 
above  them.  The  last  three,  quoted  from  Ps.  102,  where 
they  are  addressed  to  Jehovah,  ascribe  to  him  divine  attri- 
butes, and  make  him  the  same  Being  whom  the  Jews  wor- 
shipped as  the  eternal  and  immutable  Creator  of  all  things. 
What  shall  we  say  ?  Does  this  text  make  the  Sonship  oi 
Jesus  divine  ?     Does  it  prove  that  the  title  Son  of  God  is  a 
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title  of  divinity  ?  We  are  then  reduced  to  this  dilemma, 
that  either  the  New  Testament  teaches  two  opposite  doc- 
trines on  the  same  subject,  or  in  all  the  numerous  other 
places  where  the  title  occurs  in  a  different  sense,  the  obvi- 
ous meaning  of  the  words  must  be  disregarded.  But  who 
will  gravely  contend  for  this  ?  This  text  is  situated  pre- 
cisely like  that  in  Romans  9:  5,  where  Christ  is  said  to  be 
"  God  over  all  blessed  for  ever."  In  that  place  the  learned 
Commentator  will  maintain  that  the  term  Christ  is  not  a  title 
of  divinity,  but  a  mere  personal  designation  of  the  God-man, 
in  which  the  proper  import  of  the  term,  and  the  original 
ground  of  its  application  are  neglected.  But  may  we  not 
say,  It  is  equally  so  in  this  place  with  the  title  Son  of  God  ? 
It  is  a  mere  designation  of  the  person  who  is  both  God  and 
man,  without  regard  to  its  import  or  the  original  ground  of 
its  application.  If  we  take  this  ground,  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  answer  can  be  given  which  will  not  be  as  good  to  prove 
that  the  term  Christ  is  a  divine  title.  Either  both  the  one 
and  the  other  is  such  a  title,  or  neither  of  them  is  such.  I 
will,  however,  not  take  exactly  this  ground.  Throughout 
this  chapter  the  term  Son  of  God  designates  the  man  Jesus 
Christ,  by  whom  God  spoke  to  us,  who  purged  away  our 
sins  with  his  own  blood,  and  whom  the  Father  has  exalted 
as  the  one  whom  he  loves  and  delights  to  honor  ;  and  now 
in  this  part  of  the  chapter,  as  also  in  portions  of  v.  2  and  3, 
we  are  taught,  that  such  a  union  subsists  between  this  man 
and  the  Deity,  that  what  is  said  of  Jehovah  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament may  be  understood  as  being  said  of  him.  In  his  per- 
son the  unseen  Deity  is  made  visible  to  men  ;  God  is  mani- 
fested in  the  flesh.  Hence  he  is  called  "  the  express  image 
of  God's  person,  and  the  brightness  of  his  glory,"  i.  e.,  his 
bright  or  splendid  glory  ;  and  St.  Paul  says  of  him,  "  Who 
is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God;"  Col.  1:  15  ;  and  Jesus 
himself,  "  He  that  hath  seen  me,  hath  seen  the  Father." 
John  14:  9. 

Col.  1:  13 — 20.  "  Who  hath  delivered  us  from  the  power 
of  darkness,  and  hath  translated  us  into  the  kingdom  of  his 
dear  Son :"  etc. 

This  text  is  similar  in  its  character  to  the  preceding  one, 
in  predicating  of  the  same  subject  both  human  and  divine 
attributes.  It  speaks  of  Jesus  Christ  and  calls  him  God's 
dear  Son.     In  him,  it  is  said,  we  have  redemption  through 
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his  blood  ;  he  is  therefore  the  crucified  Saviour.  He  is  the 
image  of  the  invisible  God  :  consequently  himself  visible. 
He  is  the  First-born,  the  most  eminent,  of  every  creature  ; 
therefore  himself  a  creature.  He  is  the  beginning  (of  the 
resurrection),  the  first-born  from  the  dead  ;  consequently  the 
man  who  expired  upon  the  cross.  And  the  fulness  that 
dwells  in  him  is  one  that  results  from  the  good  pleasure  of 
God.  All  this  is  predicated  of  the  Son,  and  proves  that  the 
Son  is  the  man  Jesus  Christ.  At  the  same  time  he  is  de- 
scribed as  the  Being  by  whom  all  things  were  created,  and 
by  whom  they  consist.  Does  this  prove  that  the  Son,  as 
such,  is  God  ?  If  as  the  Son  he  is  God,  he  is  not  in  the  same 
respect  man  ;  if  as  the  Son  he  is  man,  he  cannot  in  the  same 
respect  be  God.  This  title  is  here  a  personal  designation  of 
him  who  is  both  God  and  man ;  but  still  with  reference  to 
that  nature  to  which  it  originally  and  properly  belongs,  that 
is,  the  human  nature.     Can  any  one  prove  the  contrary  ?* 

*  Feeling  some  doubt  of  the  entire  correctness  of  our  author's 
conclusions  as  to  the  general  application  of  the  title  "  Son  of 
God,"  in  the  New  Testament,  we  took  the  liberty  to  corres- 
pond with  him  and  to  make  the  following  suggestions.  '  Is 
it  not  the  incarnate  Logos,  the  God-man,  the  Mediatorial  per- 
son, that  is  so  named  %  I  have  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that 
the  name,  Son  of  God,  was  given  in  reference  to  his  incarna- 
tion. Son  he  became  by  his  incarnation.  But  this  name  once 
given,  no  matter  on  what  ground,  becomes  descriptive  of  his 
whole  person,  of  both  natures  and  of  either  nature.  So  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  employed ;  and  so  "  Son  of  man"  is  employed, 
although  this  title  was  originally  given  in  reference  to  the 
human  origin  of  Messiah.  The  Messiah,  (not  the  Logos,)  is  the 
Son  of  God  in  respect  to  his  miraculous  origin,  and  Son  of 
man  in  respect  to  his  human  origin.  But  being  once  given 
these  names  appear  to  be  used  indiscriminately  to  designate 
the  person  of  the  Messiah,  whether  considered  in  respect  to 
his  divine  or  his  human  nature,  or  in  respect  to  both.' 

To  these  suggestions  the  learned  author's  reply  is  as  follows, 
which  he  requests  us  to  insert  in  further  explanation  of  his 
views. 

"  Those  who  do  not  make  the  title,  Son  of  God,  a  title  of 
divinity,  and  consequently  do  not  consider  the  Sonship  of 
Christ  a  divine  Sonship,  generally,  perhaps  universally,  under- 
stand this  title  as  a  designation  of  the  compound  person,  the 
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Heb.  7:  3.  The  inspired  author,  speaking  of  Melchizedek, 
the  king  and  priest  of  Salem,  says  of  him,  "  Without  father, 
without  mother,  without  descent,  having  neither  beginning  of 
days,  nor  end  of  life  ;  but  made  like  unto  the  Son  of  God,  he 
abideth  a  priest  continually." 

God-man,  the  incarnate  Word.  I  admit  that  the  title  "  Son  of 
God"  is  sometimes  a  designation  of  the  compound  person,  the 
God-man ;  but  I  connot  be  persuaded  that  it  is  always,  or  that 
it  is  generally  so  used :  and  when  it  is  employed  in  this  manner, 
it  is  always  done  with  a  reference  to  the  human  nature,  the 
man  Jesus  Christ.  If  this  title  were  always  a  designation  of 
the  compound  person,  the  God-man,  as  such,  and  not  used 
with  reference  to  his  human  nature,  it  would  follow  that  the 
God-man,  as  such,  is  inferior  to  the  Father,  could  do 
nothing  of  himself,  put  up  prayers  and  supplications 
with  strong  crying  and  tears  to  him  that  was  able  to 
deliver  him  from  death,  learned  obedience  by  the  things 
which  he  suffered,  knew  not  the  day  nor  the  hour  of  the  judg- 
ment, etc.  etc.  But  if  these  consequences  must  be  admitted, 
they  will  prove  that  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  not  true  divinity. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  distinguishing  between  the  Logos  incar- 
nate and  the  Logos  not  incarnate.  If  the  Logos  be  co-equal 
with  the  Father,  he  is  always  co-equal,  whether  incarnate  or 
not.  His  union  with  the  human  nature  could  not  change  the 
nature  of  divinity,  and  the  dignity  of  the  compound  person  is 
therefore  not  less  than  the  dignity  of  the  Logos,  which  is  the 
dignity  of  the  Godhead.  As  the  God-man,  our  Redeemer  could 
not  be  subordinate  to  God,  could  not  be  exalted,  could  not  in 
any  sense  be  dependent.  But  as  the  Son  of  God,  he  is  all  this. 
Consequently  the  title  Son  of  God  is  not  properly  a  designation 
of  the  God-man,  but  of  the  man  Jesus." 

The  discriminating  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  Ave  do  not 
maintain,  in  our  suggestions  above,  that  the  title  in  question 
is  "  always  a  designation  of  the  compound  person,  the  God-man," 
but  only  that  it  appears  to  be  used  in  the  New  Testament  as 
a  common  name  of  the  Messiah,  whether  spoken  of  in  reference 
to  his  divine  or  his  human  nature,  or  in  reference  to  both. 
We  can  not  therefore  agree  with  our  author  that  when  it  is 
employed  to  designate  the  compound  person,  "  it  is  always 
done  with  a  reference  to  the  human  nature."  This  would  lead 
to  consequences,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  as  absurd  as  our 
author  has  shewn  to  result  from  the  exclusive  use  of  the  title 
to  designate  the  compound  person.  Editor. 
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Here  it  seems,  at  first  view,  that  the  Son  of  God,  as  the 
Son,  is  without  either  beginning  of  days,  or  end  of  life,  and 
consequently,  as  the  Son,  divine.  But  by  this  rule  of  inter- 
pretation he  must  also  be  without  a  father  as  well  as  with- 
out a  mother  ;  which  would  prove  more  than  the  theory  we 
are  opposing  will  admit.  To  find  the  sense  of  the  place,  let 
it  be  observed,  that  the  subject  of  discussion  here  is  not  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  his  priesthood ;  and  the  compar- 
ison with  Melchizedek  is  therefore  confined  to  this  one  point. 
Jesus  Christ  was  constituted  a 'high-priest  after  the  order  of 
Melchizedek,  not  after  that  of  Aaron.  His  priesthood  is 
therefore  superior  to  the  priesthood  under  the  law,  on  two 
grounds  :  first,  because  Melchizedek  was  a  greater  man  than 
Aaron  i  for  even  Abraham,  the  common  father  of  the  whole 
Israelitish  nation,  paid  tithes  to  him,  and  received  his  blessing ; 
secondly  because  the  priesthood  of  Melchizedek,  so  far  as  it, 
appears  at  all,  was  an  unchanging  one.  The  Aaronitic  priests 
were  continually  changed.  Every  one  was  the  son  of  a 
father  who  had  been  the  high-priest  before  him,  and  the 
father  of  a  son  who  took  the  office  after  him  ;  and  none, 
therefore,  continued  long.  But  Melchizedek  appears  in  the 
history  without  either  parents  or  posterity  ;  without  a  begin- 
ning of  days,  or  end  of  life,  to  admit  of  succession  in  his 
priesthood  ;  the  first  we  learn  of  him  is,  that  he  is  a  priest  of 
the  Most  High  God ;  and  the  last  we  learn  is  that  he  is  still 
the  same  priest.  He  is  thus  a  type  of  the  Son  of  God,  Jesus 
Christ,  who,  in  his  glorified  state,  abides  a  priest  for  ever. 

I  have  now  considered  all  the  texts  which  appear  to  me 
most  worthy  of  notice  in  this  controversy,  and  have  shewn,  I 
think,  not  only  that  Jesus  himself  gave  no  such  explanation 
of  the  appellation  Son  of  God  as  to  make  it  a  title  of  divinity, 
but  that  the  New  Testament  contains  none.  Consequently 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  while  it  is  admitted  to  be  a  public 
acknowledgment  of  God  of  the  validity  of  all  the  claims 
which  he  had  made,  and  of  all  the  explanations  which  he 
had  given,  is  no  proof  at  all  of  his  divinity  ;  and  conse- 
quently, no  proof  that  the  term  Son  of  God  is  a  designation 
of  that  divinity.  We  shall  now  be  prepared  for  that  inter- 
pretation of  the  text,  at  the  head  of  this  article,  which  we 
believe  to  be  the  true  one. 

1  have  already  remarked, — (page  139)  that  the  primary 
error  of  interpreters,  from  which  all  the  rest  necessarily  fol- 
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low,  consists  in  taking  the  terms  flesh  and  Spirit  of  holiness 
to  designate  something  in  Christ  himself,  not  something  dis- 
tinct from,  and  external  to  him.  This  error,  as  far  as  I 
know,  is  universal.  The  most  usual  and  most  approved 
interpretation  makes  the  flesh  the  human  nature  of  Christ. 
This  obliges  the  interpreter  to  make  the  Spirit  of  holiness  his 
divine  nature.  In  so  doing  he  violates  the  usus  loquendi,  and 
involves  himself  in  the  consequence,  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of 
God  according  to  his  divinity,  which  is  again  contrary  to  the 
usus  loquendi;  and  that  he  was  proved  to  be  divine  by  his 
resurrection,  which  is  contrary  to  truth.  In  defending  these 
positions,  which  he  is  thus  compelled  to  take,  the  interpreter 
becomes  embarrassed  with  new  difficulties  from  which  there 
is  no  escape. 

The  terms  flesh  and  Spirit  of  holiness  do  not  designate 
two  constituents  of  the  person  of  Christ,  but  two  external 
agents  that  co-operated  in  making  him  what  he  is.  The 
apostle's  main  thought  in  the  text  is  not  what  Jesus  Christ  is, 
but  how  he  was  constituted  and  proved  to  be  such  as  he  is, 
namely,  the  Son  of  David  and  the  Son  of  God.  There 
were,  in  his  conception,  two  distinct  births,  and  two  distinct 
agents  that  brought  him  to  those  births.  The  one  birth  was 
natural ;  it  was  from  the  mother's  womb  ;  by  this  he  became 
the  Son  of  David  ;  and  the  agent  that  operated  in  it,  and 
made  him  David's  son,  was  the  flesh,  i.  e.  human  nature  or 
man  ;  for  after  the  miraculous  conception,  all  the  rest  was 
natural.  The  other  birth  was  supernatural ;  it  was  from  the 
grave,  in  his  resurrection  from  the  dead  ;  by  this  he  was 
declared  to  be,  the  Son  of  God,  i.  e.  God's  chief-beloved  ; 
and  the  agent  that  wrought  in  it  was  not  the  flesh,  not  man, 
but  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 

This  interpretation  appears  to  me  natural,  easy,  and  clear. 
It  gives  a  good  sense ;  it  violates  no  rule  of  exegesis,  and 
creates  no  new  difficulties  that  require  to  be  solved ;  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  usus  loquendi,  harmonizes  with  the  connec- 
tion of  the  place,  and  accords  with  what  is  elsewhere  taught 
concerning  Christ.  I  have  already  shewn  that  the  phrase 
Spirit  of  holiness  means  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  term  flesh  has  the  meaning  of  human  na- 
ture or  man  :  and  if  the  Spirit  of  holiness  be  the  Holy  Spirit, 
or  God,  the  flesh  must,  by  the  rule  of  antithesis,  be  human 
nature,  or  man.     Neither  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the 

11 
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terms  according  to  the  jiesh — according  to  the  Spirit,  adapt 
themselves  perfectly  to  our  interpretation.  The  apostle's 
meaning  is,  Jesus  Christ  was  constituted  the  Son  of  David, 
so  far  as  the  flesh  operated  ;  and  he  was  declared  to  be  the 
Son  of  God,  so  far  as  the  Holy  Spirit  was  operative  ;  with 
this  latter  operation  the  flesh,  or  man,  had  nothing  to  do. 
According  to  the,  one  he  was  born  from  the  womb  of  Mary, 
who  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  David  :  according  to  the 
other  he  was  brought  forth  from  the  grave,  where  he  had 
lain  among  the  dead.  That  St.  Paul  conceived  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  in  the  similitude  of  a  birth,  appears  from  the 
place  where  he  calls  him  '•  the  first-born  from  the  dead." 
Col.  1:  18.  So  likewise  did  the  author  of  the  Book  of 
Revelation,  ch.  1:  5.  Enough  has  been  said  to  shew  the 
meaning  of  the  term  Son  of  God.  That  meaning  is  the 
only  one  that  suits  the  connection  of  this  place.  The  resur- 
rection could  not,  in  any  way,  prove  Jesus  to  be  God  ;  but 
it  was  a  very  satisfactory  proof  that  he  was  the  beloved  of 
God.  St.  Paul  has,  however,  a  farther  reference  to  the  high 
dignity  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  the  "Messiah,  the  Prince  and 
Saviour  of  the  people  of  God  ;  and  his  meaning  is,  he  was 
proved  by  his  resurrection  to  be  that  beloved  one  of  God 
who  sustains  this  exalted  office  ;  and,  perhaps,  after  all,  the 
term  h  5ova/*ei,  in,  or  with  power,  may  have  reference  to  this 
dignity  and  dominion. 

A  similar  antithesis  of  the  flesh  and  the  Spirit  occurs  in 
1  Pet.  3:  18,  where  it  is,  however,  obscured  by  a  wrong 
translation.  In  the  common  English  version  the  text  reads 
thus  ;  "  For  Christ  also  hath  once  suffered  for  sins,  the  just 
for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  unto  God,  being  put 
to  death  in  the  flesh,  bid  quickened  by  t*ie  Spirit."  In  the 
Greek  the  clause  which  is  here  put  in  italics  is,  6ava<rudsts 
p,=v  tfixgxi,  ^uoirm^dstg  8s  rfvsufjwwi.  The  nouns  Co^xi  and  groeujuMxri  are 
in  the  dative  case  of  the  agent  after  the  passive  participles 
AuvtmwBeig  and  ^woiro»rjds»s.  Both  ought  to  have  been  rendered  in 
the  same  way  with  the  preposition  by  ;  and  the  clause  should 
read  thus:  being  put  to  death  by  the  flesh,  but  quickened  by  the 
Spirit.  The  translators  were  perfectly  well  acquainted  with 
this  rule  of  grammar,  and  were  also  sufficiently  familiar  with 
the  rule  of  interpretation  which  requires  that  an  antithesis 
in  the  original  should  be  preserved  in  the  translation  ;  but 
they  weru  misled  by  what  appeared  to  them  the  exigentia 
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loci.  Having  taken  for  granted  that  the  term  flesh  desig- 
nate; the  human  nature  of  Christ,  and  the  term  Spirit  his 
divine  nature,  they  saw  indeed  that  the  latter  clause  might 
be  translated,  agreeably  to  the  rule  of  grammar,  quickened 
by  the  Spirit ;  but  they  could  not  see  how  the  former  could 
be  rendered  put  to  death  by  the  flesh;  for  it  would  have 
been  absurd,  as  well  as  false,  to  say  that  Christ  was  put  to 
death  by  his  own  human  nature.  They  preferred,  therefore, 
though  they  must  destroy  the  antithesis  by  it,  to  render  the 
clause,  "  put  to  death  in  the  flesh  ;"  because  it  was  true  that 
Christ  suffered  in  his  human  nature.  But  they  could  not 
now  restore  the  antithesis  by  translating  the  second  clause 
"  quickened  in  the  spirit ;"  for  this  would  have  involved  the 
absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  had 
died  as  well  as  the  human ;  and  that  it  was  made  alive, 
while  the  human  nature  was  left  in  death.  Here  was  an 
exigency  indeed  ;  but  it  arose  out  of  their  first  error ;  and 
it  should  have  caused  them  to  suspect  the  truth  of  an  opin- 
ion which  they  had  taken  for  granted,  rather  than  to  violate 
both  grammar  and  exegesis. 

The  respected  brother  before  referred  to  has  translated 
this  clause  so  as  to  preserve  the  antithesis,  but  to  destroy 
the  sense.  "Christ,"  says  lie,  "  is  said  to  have  been  put  to 
death  as  to  the  flesh,  but  to  have,  remained  alive  as  to  the 
Spii-it.,\..Re  evidently  took  the  Greek  verjb, £uo«roi8o/xai  in  a 
Hebraistic  sense." supposing  that  like  "the  'Hebrew  verb  rnn 
which  signifies  both  to  live  and  to  remain  alive,  it  might 
be  rendered  in  this  way.  It  is  true  that  Hebraisms  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  New  Testament ;  but  a  He- 
braism of  this  sort  would  hardly  occur.  The  active  form 
gwotfoisw  to  make  alive,  to  quicken,  corresponds  to  the  Piel  or 
to  the  Hiphil  conjugation  of  the  Hebrew  verb,  but  not  to 
the  Kal,  in  which  alone  that  verb  signifies  to  live  and  to  re- 
main alive :  the  passive  form  faoiro&Qiiou  does  not  answer 
to  either  of  those  conjugations.  This  translation  has  been 
chosen  to  meet  another  exigent  la  loci,  which,  like  the  for- 
mer, arose  out  of  the  error  of  taking  the  flesh  for  the 
human  nature  of  Christ,  and,  while  that  erroneous  interpre- 
tation was  retained,  could  not  be  avoided.  The  proposed 
translation  of  this  worthy  brother  is,  however,  a  very  unsat- 
isfactory expedient  to  meet  this  exigency.  It  makes  the 
apostle  tell  his  readers  that,  when  Christ  was  put  to  death 
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in  his  human  nature,  he  remained  alive  in  his  divine  nature! 
Could  the  apostle  imagine  that  any  one  needed  to  be  in- 
formed that  the  divine  nature  did  not  die  with  the  man 
Jesus  ? — That  the  Godhead,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of 
the  world,  did  not  die  when  Jesus  died  ?  If  he  had  thought 
them  capable  of  such  an  absurdity,  he  must  have  felt  that 
his  whole  epistle  was  very  far  above  their  capacity ;  and 
why  then  did  he  write  to  them  in  such  a  style  ? 

The  true  interpretation  of  this  text  is  given  in  the  trans- 
lation we  have  made  above,  He  was  put  to  death  by  the  flesh, 
but  was  quickened  by  the  Spirit.  The  term  flesh  does  not 
designate  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  but  man,  mankind. 
In  this  sense  the  term  flesh  often  occurs.  David  says,  "  I 
will  not  fear  what  flesh  can  do  to  me."  Ps.  56:  4.  Compare 
Jer.  17:  5,  Dan.  2:  1 1,  Matt.  24:  22.  The  flesh,  that  is,  man 
put  Jesus  to  death ;  but  man  did  not  revive  him  ;  this  was 
done  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  ;  neither  would  the  Holy 
Spirit  suffer  the  effect  of  man's  malignity  to  continue,  but 
put  an  end  to  it,  and  took  occasion  from  it  to  put  the  highest 
honor  upon  Jesus  by  quickening  him  in  the  grave  and  rais- 
ing him  up  from  among  the  dead.  This  interpretation  is 
unconstrained,  natural,  easy,  and  in  accordance  with  every 
rule  of  exegesis  ;  and  the  sense  which  it  elicits  from  the  text 
is  therefore,  undoubtedly,  the  true  sense  ;  and  so  interpreted, 
it  confirms  the  exposition  we  have  given  of  the  text  at  the 
head  of  this  article. 

I  do  not  mean,  in  what  I  have  said,  that  a  noun  in  the 
dative  case,  construed  with  a  passive  verb,  or  its  participle, 
is  always  the  dative  of  the  agent ;  it  may  always  be  so  if 
the  connection  permit ;  and  it  must  be  so  if  the  text  does  not 
yield  a  consistent  sense  without  it,  and  this  construction  be 
therefore  demanded  by  the  connection. 

Perhaps  some  person  will  object  to  me  the  manner  in 
which  the  terms  tfa^xi,  sv  tfa^x/,  and  xara  av^^Vouj  tfa^xi  opposed 
to  xara  6sov  <7rvsu,wa<n,  occur  in  the  passage  1  Peter  4:  1 — 6. 
I  admit  that  in  all  these  examples  <fa^i  and  sv  ca^xi  may  be 
rightly  translated  in  the  flesh ;  but  I  see  nothing  in  them 
that  militates  against  the  preceding  argument ;  inasmuch  as 
the  connection  does  not  require  that  we  should  take  them 
as  the  dative  of  the  agent.  The  phrase  in  the  flesh,  that  is, 
in  the  body,  means  in  the  present  life  or  state  of  being,  as 
distinguished  from  the  future  state,  which  is  out  of  the  flesh. 
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As  it  would  carry  me  too  far,  were  I  to  undertake  a  minute 
examination  of  this  text,  1  shall  only  give  what  1  t?ke  to  be 
it?  meaning  in  the  following  paraphrase. 

Forasmuch  as  Christ  hath  suffered  for  us,  being  in  the 
flesh,  arm  yourselves  also  with  the  same  mi;:r),  being  ready, 
while  you  live,  to  suffer  for  his  sake,  whatever  men  may 
inflict  upon  you,  were  it  even  a  violent  death  like  his.  All 
the  suffering  of  which  men  can  be  the  cause,  is  limited  to 
the  present  state  of  being,  and  cannot  reach  beyond  it  to  the 
future  world :  as  it  cannot  now  affect  Christ,  so  it  cannot 
then  affect  you.  And  this  suffering,  so  far  from  doing  you 
any  real  harm,  will  be  of  great  service  to  you  in  subduing 
the  sinful  propensities  of  the  body  :  for  he  that  hath  thus 
suffered  in  the  flesh,  (sv  tfagxt,)  hath  eeased  from  sin,  in  such  a 
sense  that  he  does  not,  henceforth,  live  the  rest  of  the  time, 
during  which  he  continues  in  the  flesh  (sv  tfa^xi,)  in  obedience 
to  the  lusts  of  men,  but  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God. 
For  the  time  of  our  life  which  is  past  is  enough  for  us  to  have 
done  the  will  of  the  Geniiles.  when  we  walked  in  lascivi- 
ousness,  lusts,  excess  of  wine,  revellings,  banquetings,  and 
abominable  idolatries:  in  which  things  they  think  it  strange 
that  ye  run  not  with  them  into  the  same  excess  of  riot, 
speaking  evil  of  you.  They,  as  well  as  others,  arc  the  per- 
sons who  shall  give  account  of  their  deeds  to  him  who  is 
ready  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  ;  not  confining  his 
judgment  to  the  living,  but  extending  it  to  the  whole  race  of 
men,  whether  they  be  living  or  dead.  For  it  is  to  this  end 
that  the  gospel  was  preached  to  those  of  our  brethren  also 
who  are  now  dead,  and  for  that  reason  seem  to  the  infidel 
to  have  nothing  farther  to  hope  for  from  the  promise  of 
Christ's  coming,  that,  inasmuch  as,  agreeably  to  the  plan  of 
the  gospel,  the  body  indeed  is  condemned  to  death,  because 
of  the  sin  which  adheres  to  it  :  but  the  spirit  is  appointed  to 
life,  because  of  the  righteousness  which  is  formed  in  it,  (Rom. 
8:  10,)  so  they  may  be  condemned  indeed  in  the  flesh  (tfapx») 
in  the  view  of  men  (xwrti  ctvtffxowotg)  who  cannot  see  beyond 
the  visible  flesh  in  this  life,  but  may  live  in  the  spirit,  in  the 
spiritual  nature  of  body  and  soul,  (tfveufwm)  in  the  view  of 
God,  (xarx  &eov)  who  sees  what  is  beyond  this  present  state 
of  being.  Their  faith  in  the  gospel  did  not,  indeed,  save 
them  from  that  condemnation  which  is  come  upon  all  man- 
kind by  the  first  sin,  nor,  perhaps,  from  a  premature  and 
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violent  death,  which  men  think  the  lot  of  those  only  whom 
the  Deity  disapproves  ;  but  it  has  secured  to  them  an  eter- 
nal life  in  heaven  ;  and  while  in  the  judgment  of  men  they 
are  condemned,  in  the  judgment  of  God  they  are  happy. 


ARTICLE    VII. 


Remarks  on  "  An  Essay  on  Cause  and  Effect,  in  con- 
nection with  Fatalism  and  Free  Agency  :"  Am.  Bib. 
Repos.,  Oct.,  1839.     Vol.  II.  p.  381.  seq. 

By  Rev.  Leonard  Woods,  D.  D  ,  Prof,  of  Theol.  in  the  Theol.  Sem.,  Andover,  Mass. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Biblical  Repository, 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  read  with  no  ordinary  interest,  the 
Essay  in  the  last  number  of  the  Repository  "  on  Cause  and 
Effect  in  connection  with  the  Doctrines  of  Fatalism  and 
Free  Agency."  I  have  read  it  again  and  again,  and  have  be- 
stowed no  small  attention  on  every  part  of  it.  The  name 
of  the  writer  is  withheld,  you  say,  on  account  of  very  pecu- 
liar circumstances.  As  there  are  no  such  circumstances  in 
my  case,  I  shall  offer  remarks  on  the  Essay  in  my  own 
name. — The  writer  of  the  Essay  may  be  one,  for  whom  I 
entertain  a  very  sincere  esteem  and  affection.  I  choose  to 
think  that  he  is  so  ;  and  it  will  be  altogether  most  agreeable 
to  my  feelings  to  proceed  in  my  remarks  with  the  appre- 
hension distinctly  in  my  mind,  that  the  anonymous  author 
of  the  Essay,  who  has  given  such  evidence  of  ability 
to  write  well,  possesses  also  a  sincere  love  of  the  truth,  a 
full  conviction  of  the  narrow  limits  of  human  intelligence, 
humility,  candor,  reverence  for  the  Scriptures,  and  every 
other  quality  which  belongs  to  the  Christian  character. 
Such  an  apprehension  may  have  a  salutary  influence  upon 
what  1  am  to  write.  It  will,  at  least,  render  my  employ- 
ment in  writing  very  pleasant. 

After  all,  my  concern  will  be  exclusively  with  the  subject. 
And  while  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  call  in  question  some 
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of  the  principal  positions  which  I  find  in  the  Essay,  it  will 
be  my  endeavor  to  guard  scrupulously  against  every  thing 
which  would  be  unjust  or  disrespectful  to  the  author. 
Indeed  I  shall  refer  to  the  Essay  chiefly  as  an  occasion  of 
introducing  several  topics,  which  seem  to  require  special  at* 
tention  at  the  present  day. 

The  subject  under  consideration,  it  will  be  perceived,  is 
of  a  philosophical  or  metaphysical  nature,  and  the  following 
remarks  are  hntr.ded  for  those*  who  have  a  capacity  for 
metaphysical  enquiries,  and  who  have  so  far  attended  to 
matters  of  this  kind,  that  they  are  prepared  to  begin  where 
the  present  discussion  begins,  without  any  pains  on  my  part 
to  prove  or  explain  the  common  and  established  principles 
of  mental  science. 

Considering  the  nature  of  the  topics  introduced  in  this 
Essay,  I  should  hardly  deem  it  proper  to  busy  myself  in  pre- 
paring remarks  upon  them,  were  it  not  that  they  have  a 
bearing  upon  some  very  important  principles  of  revelation. 
The  manner  in  which  we  regard  those  principles  will  unavoid- 
ably be  affected  by  the  views  we  take  of  the  general  subject 
presented  before  us  by  this  ingenious,  but  anonymous  writer. 

Let  me  say,  however,  that  our  mode  of  thinking  on  this 
subject  cannot  alter  the  fads  in  the  case.  If  all  the  men  and 
all  the  women  in  the  world  should  happen  to  think,  that  our 
being  uniformly  influenced  in  our  volitions  by  motives,  and 
our  choosing  invariably  according  to  the  strongest  motive, 
is  inconsistent  with  free  moral  agency,  it  would  not  make 
it  inconsistent.  Should  they  be  ever  so  confident,  that  moral 
necessit)',  as  explained  by  Edwards,  Day,  Abercrombie,  and 
others,  is  the  same  as  Fatalism;  still  it  would  not  make  it  so. 
If  it  is  a  law  of  our  nature,  that  our  volitions  invariably 
follow  that  which  is,  on  the  whole,  the  strongest  motive ; 
then  whether  we  admit  or  deny  this  in  our  speculations,  this 
law  will  stand  and  we  shall  conform  to  it  in  practice  ;  and, 
in  all  respects,  we  shall  proceed  to  choose  and  act  under 
the  influence  of  the  strongest  motive,  without  the  least  in- 
fringement of  our  rational  or  moral  freedom.  The  writer 
of  the  Essay,  1  cannot  but  think,  does  himself  really  act  on 
this  principle,  though  against  his  speculative  theory.  There 
were  reasons,  I  suppose,  for  and  against  his  publishing  an 
Essay  on  this  subject ;  and  probably  he  will  find,  on  reflec- 
tion, that  these  reasons  were  very  carefully  weighed,  and  that. 
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in  a  mind  like  his,  the  most  important  reasons  finally  pre- 
vailed.     So   also   there    vs    i    .  ops  for  and 

against  his  giving  Irs  name  to  the  public.  But  tie  special 
reasons  which  he  had  against  it,  were  unquestionably  the 
most  weighty  in  his  m  id;  otherwise  1  should  not  know 
how  to  account  for  it,  thai  he  deliberately  chose  conceal- 
ment. And  who  can  doubt,  (hat  in  all  important  cases 
which  shall  occur  hereafter,  he  will  thus  deliberate,  thusi 
weigh  the  reasons  f>  r  different  determinations,  and  decide 
according  to  thai  which  is,  in  I  t.     And 

I  am  greatly  mistaken,  ii'  he  ever  finds,  that  choosing  and 
acting  invariably  according  to  this  principle,  interferes  at  all 
wi      his  •> ,  l hoi  forth  in  some 

parts  of  the  Essay,  might  lead  him  to  think  that  it  would. 
The  same  is  true  of  all  other  men.  Rati*  ual  beings  will 
choose  and  a  to  the  laws  pf  their  intelligent  and 

mora!  natur  ,  ay  form 

in  their  waking  or  sleeping  hours.  The  laws  of  the  mind 
are  too  firmly  established  to  be  shi  our  notion-.. 

i  am  gratified  that  the  author  oi  .   and  some 

other  late  writers,  make  a  distinction   be;  and 

volition.     It  rce  of  no  small  confusion   in  Edward's 

Treatise  on  the  Will,  that  he  uses  the  wend  in  so  wide  a 
sense  aw  all  the  <■  res  as  act 

the  will.  It  is.  however,  manifest  that  Edwards  himself  de- 
parts from  this  the  word,  and  brings  out  the 
destii  ctibn  which  is  now7  contended  for,  whenever  he  speaks 
of  the  desires  or  affections  oi  the  mind  as  among  the  mo- 
tive* to  volition.  Surely  the  motive  to  volition,  and  volition 
itself,  cannot  be  the  same  thii 

I  am  gratified  also,  that  the  writer  says  distinctly,  what 
Locke  and  others  have  been  careful  to  say  before,  that  "the 
Will  is  not  a  separate  existence,  to  which  qualities  and 
actions  can  be  ascribed,  it  is  the  mind  itself  which  is 
excited  and  which  is  moved  by  desire  or  motive,  and  the 
Will  is  the  power  which  the, mind  has  to  choose  which  of 
several  co-existing  desires  shall  be  gratified." 

1  proceed  now  to  the  main  point.  The  writer  says 
(p.  38H),  '-The  point  at  issue  is  smiply  volition 

nected  w  th  a  p  v  o  <  desin  oi  motive  as  a  "producing  con. 
stilutional  can  e  r  The  affirmative  he  thinks  is  iatulism; 
the  negative,  the  doctrine  of  Free  Agency, 
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The  writer  takes  commendable  care  to  inform  us  very 
definitely,  what  he  means  by  a  "  producing  cause,"  and  how 
we  are  to  discover  its  existence.  He  maintains,  (p.  338) 
that  according  to  the  doctrine  of  free  agency,  "  there  is  no 
invariable  rule  of  volition," — "  no  fixed  connection  between 
any  class  of  desires  and  volition,  that  "  desires  or  motives 
are  only  the  occasional  causes,  which  enable  the  mind  to 
exercise  ks  inherent  power  of  action,  itself  being  the  pro- 
ducing cause  of  its  own  volitions."  He  says  too,  (p.  338), 
•"  The  only  method  of  proving  any  thing  to  be  a  producing 
cause  is  to  show,  that,  in  given  circumstances,  there  is  an 
invariable  rule  of  change,  so  that  when  a  cause  is  put  in 
these  circumstances,  a  certain  change  invariably  follows. 
It  is  the  unfailing  constancy  of  the  result,  that  enables  us  to 
detect  the  real  producing  cause.  The  philosopher,  in  expe- 
rimenting to  detect  causes,  is  continually  seeking  to  learn 
which  one  of  the  various  circumstances  cannot  have  a  sub- 
stitute,— w h ich  must  be  invariably  an  antecedent."  He 
says  the  same,  p.  389.  "  The  only  method  of  proving  a 
thing  to  be  a  producing  cause,  is  to  establish  the  fact  that  it 
is  an  invariable  antecedent." 

Our  author  makes  his  meaning  still  more  evident  by  his 
quotations  from  Priestly,  and  the  use  he  makes  of  them, 
(p.  389,  390).  Priestly  says  in  common  with  Edwards,  and 
a  multitude  of  distinguished  writers  ;  "  There  is  some  fixed 
law  respecting  the  Will ; — it  is  never  determined  without 
some  motive  of  choice ;  and  motives  influence  us  in  some 
definite  and  invariable  manner,  so  that  volition  or  choice  is 
constantly  regulated  by  what  precedes  it.  And  this  constant 
determination  of  the  mind,  according  to  the  motive  present- 
ed to  it,  is  all  I  mean  by  necessary  determination."  He 
holds  that,  through  all  nature,  the  same  consequences  inva- 
riably result  from  the  same  circumstances"  Now  our  author 
•says,  "  no  intelligent  defender  of  free  agency  will  admit  this." 
And  his  object  in  quoting  it  is  to  show  what  he  means  by 
Fatalism.  If  we  assert,  that  volition  is  invariably  preceded 
by  the  strongest  motive  or  by  that  which,  at  the  moment  of 
choice,  "  seems  most  agreeable,"  he  says  we  are  Fatalists. 

To  this  allegation  of  the  author  I  now  invite  rtie  reader's 
particular  attention. 

I  cannot  but  notice,  that  the  author  seems  here  and  there 
to  give  an  incorrect  statement  of  the  question  at  issue.     He 
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represents  the  doctrine  ef  moral  or  philosophical  necessity 
as  implying,  (hat  •■  \  <    motive 

which  is  the  at  of  volition."     He  says: 

"every  one  allows  that  motives  of  some  sort  are  invariably 
antecedents  to  volition.  This  is  taken  for  granted ;  and 
then  the  admission  is  used  as  if  it  were  conceded  that  a 
particular  kin  e  were  the  invariable  'cut. 

As  il  a  man  si  ould  claim,  that  sow,'-/;"-  of  some  soi  t  s  always 
an   antecedent  to  all   kinds  of  harvt  this   is 

allowed,  should  assume  that  the  sowing  of  wheat  is  the  inva- 
riable antecedent  of  all  kinds  of  harvest."  If  the  author 
can  show,  that  Edwards  or  any  other  respectable  writer 
has  ever  maintained  such  an  opinion;  or  reasoned  in  such  a 
manner,  it  will  be  trill}  surprisii  to  me.  For  it  would 
seem  that  \ur  one  c<  u!d  b  -  so  obviously  contrary 

to  <  •  :  ei  ■  nee,  as  this,  that  volition  uniformly  follows  a  pdr- 
t  (?■•••  kind  ol  motives,  (.hie  particular  kind  of  motives- 
con;  st s  of  those  which  are  derived  from  the  appetite  of 
hunger  and  thirst  ;  of  these  derived  from  the 

sense  of  hearing  ;  another,  from  the  sense  of  seeing  ;  another 
from  a  regard  to  property  ;  another,  from  the  love  of  pro- 
motion or  praise;  another,  from  love  to  God.  The  particu- 
lar kin  <s  of  motives  are  past  numbering.  Now  who  ever 
entertained  the  idea,  that  our  v<  are  all  influenced    by 

a  particu  <ir  land  of  motives  ?  it  is  reaHy  as  unnecessary 
for  the  author  to  disprove  this,  as  to  disprove  the  other 
thing  he  mentions,  namely,  that  sowing  wheat  will  produce 
all  kinds  of  harvest. 

The  author  speaks  as  though  a  particular  "kind  of  motive 
and  the  strojigest  motive  were  one  and  the  same  thing.  He 
says,  (p.  396)  "as  if  it  were  conceded  that  a  particular  kind 
of  motive  (i.  e.  the  strongest.)  were  the  invariable  antece- 
dent." But  the  strongest  motive  is  sometimes  of  one  kind,, 
and  sometimes  of  another.  To  one  man  the  love  of  honor 
is  the  strongest  motive  ;  to  another  man,  the  love  of  wealth, 
to  another  the  love  of  •  hrist.  In  many  cases,  various  kinds 
of  motives  are  combined  to  make  the  strongest.  Now  it  is 
matter  of  wonder  to  me,  that  the  author  should  think  that 
he  is  opposing  a  position  which  any  one  has  maintained, 
when  he  affirms  again  and  again,  "  that  there  is  no  particu- 
lar class  of  motives  which  are  invariable  anteced<  nts  to 
volition,"  and  that  we  have  power  to  choose  and  do  choose 
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sometimes  in  one  way,  and  sometimes  in  another  wav  ; 
that  is,  sometimes  according  to  one  class  of  motives,  some- 
times according  to  another.  Nothing  is  more  certain,  than 
that  we  do  choose  in  these  different  ways.     And   why?     Is 

it  not  because  sometimes  one  particular  class  of  motives  is 
the  strongest,  and  sometimes  another  class;  ? 

The  author  says,  (p  38fi),  "  The  point  at  i^sue  is  simply 
this:  Is  volition  connected  with  a  previous  desire  ( >r  motive) 
as  a  producing  cause  V — which  seems  to  imply  that  d  sire 
and  motive  are  words  of  equal  import,  or  that  all  motive 
consists  of  desire.  The  p  »int  at  issue  i  think  might  more 
properly  be  staled  thus  :  whether  volition  is  connected  with 
a  previous  desire,  or  any  thing  else  which  ha-r  the  nature  of  a 
motive,  as  its  invariable  antecedent  or  cause. 

Again.  The  author  seeing  to  suppose  that  the  asserters  of 
moral  necessity  hold,  that  all  the  changes  in  the  mind  are 
caused  by  something  ab  extra  ;  and.  in  opposition  to  this 
notion,  refers  to  the  eternal  mind,  which  before  creation 
acted  without  any  ab  extra  cause  (p.  3*5).  But  the  doc- 
trine of  ekiwards  and  others  agreeing  with  him,  is  not  that 
the  changes  or  acts  of  the  mind  result  wholly  from  causes 
extraneous  to  the  mind.  By  motive  Edwards  means  "  the 
whole  of  that  which  moves,  excites,  or  invites  the  mind  to 
volition  ;"  including  not  only  "  the  views  of  the  mind,  but 
the  state,  frame,  temper,  or  habit,  of  the  mind."'  These  do 
indeed,  generally  at  least,  refer  to  things  without  the  mind. 
But  mental  acts  are  prompted  mainly  and  ultimately  by 
what  is  within  the  mind.  An  apostle  teaches  that  a  man  is 
tempted  and  drawn  into  sin  by  his  own  unholy  desire, 
(James  I:  14,  15).  And  is  not  affection  to  Christ  and  a 
desire  to  please  him  the  great  motive  to  obedience  with 
every  believer?  And  how  can  we  form  any  other  concep- 
tion of  God,  than  that  he  chooses  and  acts  from  his  own 
perfections  ;  that,  before  any  thing  else  existed,  he  had  a 
reason  or  motive  for  his  dcteraiinations  and  actions  in  the 
unbounded  wisdom,  righteousness,  and  goodness  of  his  own 
nature.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  mind  itself  is,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  an  agent ;  that  it  has  inherent  powers  of 
action  ;  and  that  it  really  exerts  its  powers  in  a  great  variety 
of  volitions  and  other  exercises  ;  and  that  the  grand  ultimate 
motive,  by  which  it  is  inilueuceu  to  ail  these  is  within  itself; 
that  is,  its  own  disoositions,  desires,  habits,  etc.     It  will  be 
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worth  the  while  to  remember  that  we  all  hold  to  this,  so* 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  spend  time  to  prove  it. 

1  might  notice  other  passages  in  which  our  author  seems 
to  misapprehend  the  opinions  which  he  undertakes  to  con- 
trovert. But  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  prominent  principle  of  the  Essay. 

Here  I  propose  particularly  to  inquire  how  far  the 
author  contributes  to  overturn  his  own  system.  For  what- 
ever he  does  towards  this  result  will  prevent  the  necessity 
of  labor  on  my  part. 

The  author  expressly  admits  "  that  mind  never  will 
choose,  except  to  gain  some  good  •"  "  that  motives  of  some 
kind  are  indispensable  antecedents  of  volition  ;"  that  "every 
one  allows  that  motives  of  some  sort  are  invariably  antece- 
dents to  volition."  Here  then  i3  one  of  the  laws  of  our 
intelligent  nature.  Motives  of  some  sort  are  invariable  and 
indispensable  antecedents  to  volition.  This  is  a  point  in 
which  we  are  all  agreed.  Volition  cannot  take  place  with- 
out a  motive.  How  great  soever  the  inherent  power  of  the 
mind,  and  how  various  soever  the  acts  of  which  it  is  capa- 
ble ;  here  is  a  manifest  limitation  of  its  power.  A  man  has 
no  power  to  put  forth  a  volition  without  a  motive.  To 
choose  in  this  way  would  be  contrary  to  the  constitution  and 
nature  of  the  mind.  Though  our  author  says  in  some  parts 
of  his  Essay  that  "  there  is  no  invariable  rule  of  volition  ;"" 
he  could  not  but  see,  that  there  is,  at  least,  this  one  invari- 
able rule  ;  and  seeing  it,  he  frankly  acknowledged  it.  Now 
does  he,  or  any  other  candid  person,  complain  of  this  inva- 
riable rule  of  volition  ?  Does  he  complain  that  the  mind  is 
tied  up  to  this  constitutional  principle,— that  it  must,  in  all 
its  choices  be  influenced  by  motives  ?  He  does  not  com- 
plain. But  what  follows  from  the  admission  of  this  prin- 
ciple 1  It  follows  that  motive,  motive  of  some  sort,  is  what 
he  calls  "  the  producing  cause  of  volition."  For  he  says 
again  and  again,  that  "  the  only  method  of  proving  a  thing 
to  be  a  producing  cause,  is  to  establish  the  fact,  that  it  is  an 
invariable  antecedent."  Here  we  have  an  invariable  ante- 
cedent, that  is,  motive  ;  not  one  particular  class  of  motives, 
but  motive  of  some  kind.  And  motive  of  some  kind,  being 
the  invariable  antecedent,  is,  according  to  the  authors  own 
showing,  "  the  producing  cause  of  volition."  And  such  a 
cause  he   considers  incompatible  with  free  agency.     Is  it 
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3hen  so  soon  come  to  this,  that  our  author,  with  all  his 
dislike-  to  Fatalism,  is  according  to  his  own  account  of  the 
snatter,  a  Fataiist  ? 

Farther.  Our  author,  it  seems,  has  no  fear  that  free 
agency  will  be  destroyed  or  impeded  by  being  confined  to 
this  invariable  rule,  namely,  that  volition  must  always  have 
a  motive  of  some  sort.  He  holds  that  a  free  agent  is  placed 
under  this  invariable  influence  of  motive;  that  without 
motive  he  cannot  put  forth  a  volition,  -not  merely  that  he 
cannot  have  a  volition  in  this  or  that  particular  way,  but 
that  he  cannot  have  it  in  any  way ;  that  his  will  cannot  act 
at  all,  any  more  than  if  it  were  struck  dead.  Such  is  the 
principle  the  author  admits.  And  if  there  is  any  one  who 
doubts  the  truth  of  this  principle,  let  him  look  carefully  into 
his  own  mind,  and  determine  for  himself  by  a  fair  trial, 
whether  he  can  put  forth  a  volition  without  any  reason  or 
motive.  Surely  any  man  of  sense  can  succeed  in  this,  if  the 
thing  is  practicable.  If  he  fails  of  being  satisfied  with  one 
trial,  let  him  proceed  to  a  second,  and  though  the  effort  may 
possibly  put  his  mind  into  a  very  odd  condition,  and  may 
occasion  something  of  an  unpleasant  distortion  ;  let  him  per- 
severe, till  he  clearly  finds  out,  whether  his  rational,  moral 
nature  is  really  tied  to  the  principle  above  mentioned, 
namely,  that  motive  is,  and  must  be  an  invariable  antecedent 
of  volition. 

But  the  connection  of  volition  with  the  strongest  motive, — 
this  is  regarded  by  the  auihor  as  destructive  of  free  agency. 
That  we  are  governed  in  our  volitions  by  motives  of  some 
kind,  and  of  some  degree  of  strength,  is  admitted  as  a  fact, 
and  as  perfectly  safe  for  us  as  free  agents.  But  to  be  gov- 
erned invariably  By  the  strongest  motive, — this  is  looked 
upon  as  Fatalism.  I  confess  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  account 
for  this  view  of  the  subject ;  and  I  am  quite  inclined  to  have 
a  little  free  conversation  with  the  respected,  but  nameless 
author.  Permit  me  then  to  ask;  why  do  you  object  to 
being  invariably  influenced  in  your  volitions  by  that  which 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  strongest  motive,  while  you  are  willing 
to  be  influenced  by  motives  of  some  kind  ?  Can  you  think 
it  a  privilege  to  be  influenced  by  a  weaker,  rather  than  a 
stronger  motive  ?  to  be  governed  in  your  voluntary  actions 
by  reasons  of  less  weight,  those  which  appear  to  you  of 
less  weight,  rather  than  by  those  which  are,  or  appear  to  be 
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of  greater  weight ?  Or  would  it»  be  a  better  Jaw  of  the 
mind,  that  We  should  study  variety  in  this  matter,  and  should, 
sometimes  choose  according  to  what  we  consider  the  strong- 
est motive  or  the  most  powerful  reason,— sometimes,  accord- 
ing to  what  we  consider  a  weaker  motive  ;  and  sometimes, 
for  the  sake  of  variety,  and  to  display  our  unshackled  inhe- 
rent power,  according  to  what  really  appears  to  us  the 
weakest  motive  of  all  ?- — When  you  wish,  in  any  case,  to 
know  what  to  choose,  would  you  think  it  proper  to  delibe- 
rate, at  one  time,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  is  the  strongest 
reason  or  motive,  so  that  you  might  choose  according  to 
that ;  at  another  time,  to  hit  upon  a  reason  or  motive  of  infe- 
rior iorce,  so  that  you  might  choose  according  to  that  ;  and 
a^  another  time,  to  get  at  a  reason  or  motive  the  weakest  of 
._,/  that  you  might  evince  your  unfettered  freedom  by 
choosing  according  to  that?  Can  you  recollect  any  instance 
in  your  past  life,  in  which  you  did  really  choose  and  act  in 
accordance  with  a  motive  which  appeared  to  you  to  be,  on 
the  whole,  of  less  weight,  than  another  motive  which  you- 
rejected  T  And  if  any  one  should  presume  to  charge  you 
with  acting  on  this  principle,  and  with  habitually  preferring 
what  you  regarded  as  a  less  reason  or' motive  to  what  you 
regarded  as  a  greater  ;  would  you  not  look  at  him  with 
astonishment,  and  ask  him,  whether  he  really  thought  that  a 
rational  being  could  act  so  preposterously  ?  Or  if  it  should 
in  fact  be  found,  that  you  have  a  habit  of  acting,  occasion- 
ally at  least,  in  this  Way,  methinks  your  friends  would  be 
very  much  perplexed.  For  if  at  aily  time  they  would  induce 
you  to  determine  upon  a  particular  course,  how  \\  ould  they 
know,  whether  they  could  best  succeed  by  urging  the 
strongest  reason,  or  the  weakest  ? 

After  all  perhaps  it  is  not  the  particular  object  of  the 
author  to  maintain,  that  any  man  does  actually  reject  what 
seems  to  him,  on  the  whole,  the  strongest  reason,  and  actu- 
ally choose  according  to  what  he  regards  as  the  weaker 
reason  ;  but  that  a  free  agent  has  power  to  do  so.  It  may 
possibly  appear,  on  careful  inquiry,  that  there  is  much  less 
difference  in  the  ideas  of  men  on  this  point,  than  in  their 
words.  Without  stopping  however,  to  examine  this,  I  would 
inquire,  whether  the  author  is  certain,  that  it  is  not  a  law  of 
our  rational  nature, that  we  should  choose  and  act  in  accord- 
ance with  what  appears  to  us  the   highest  reason,  or  the 
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strongest  motive  ?  If  it  should  at  last  become  evident,  that 
this  is  a  law  of  our  rational  nature  ;  then  a  power  to  choose 
and  act  contrary  to  this,  would  be  a  power  to  subvert  the 
very  constitution  of  the  mind,  and  to  divest  ourselves  of  our 
rationality.  Can  any  one  think  that  we  have  such  a  power; 
or  that  such  a  power,  if jt  could  exist,  would  be  desirable  ?  In 
my  judgment,  the  constitution  or  law  of  the  mind,  for  which 
Edwards  contends,  is  only  that  constitution  or  law,  which 
makes  us  rational  beings,  and  makes  us  so  permanently. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  point  before  us,  although  the 
author  holds  that  the  strongest  motive  cannot  be  the  ante- 
cedent of  volition  invariably  without  destroyingvfree  agency  ; 
he  allows  that  it  may  be  so  occasionally.  There  are  many 
passages  in  the  Essay  which  plainly  imply  that,  in  the  author's 
opinion,  a  free  , agent  may  choose  once,  and  again,  yea 
very  frequently,  according  to  the  strongest  motive.  All 
that  he  denies  is,  that  we  can  do  it  constantly,  and  yet  be 
free.  But  if  we  can  choose  once,  and  twice,  and  frequently 
in  this  way,  consistently  with  free  agency,  it  proves  clearly, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  such  a  choice,  which 
interferes  with  our  freedom.  If  there  were  any  thing  in  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  such  a  choice  inconsistent  with 
iree  agency;  then  we  could  never,  in  any  instance  choose 
in  this  way,  without  setting  aside  our  freedom.  And,  what 
would  seem  very  strange,  we  should  according  to  this,  be 
obliged,  in  order  to  be  free,  to  choose  always  according  to 
the  weaker  motive  ;  that  is,  the  vjeaker  motive  must  be  the 
invariable  antecedent  of  volition.  But  I  suppose  that  the 
author  would  think,  such  an  invariable  antecedent  as  this 
would  interfere  with  freedom  as  much  as  any  other.  He 
insists  that  there  can  be  no  invariable  antecedent  of  volition 
•consistently  with  freedom  ;  that  volition  must  sometimes  fol- 
low motives  of  one  kind,  and  one  degree  of  strength,  and 
sometimes  of  another  kind,  and  another  degree  of  strength. 
Certainly  then  it  may  sometimes,  yea,  frequently,  follow  the 
strongest  motive.  Indeed,  according  to  the  author's  opinion, 
following  the  strongest  motive  ever  so  often,  will  not  hurt  our 
free  agency,  unless  we  do  it  invariably.  Now  I  ask  the 
question,  and  wish  it  may  be  fairly  answered  ;  If  our  choosing 
according  to  the  strongest  motive  to-day  and  to-morrow  will 
not  take  away  our  freedom ;  why  should  it  take  away  our  free- 
dom to  choose  in  this  way  the  next  day  and  the  next  following? 
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If  we  may,  consistently  with  our  free  agency,  choose  accord- 
ing to  the  strongest  motive,  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the 
time*,  what  is  there  inconsistent  with  free  agency,  in  choosing, 
in  exactly  the  same  way  the  rest  of  the  time  ?  If  a  part,  even 
the  greater  part  of  our  volitions  may  consistently  be  put 
forth  in  this  manner  ;  why  not  all  of  them  1  Will  the  author 
look  into  this  matter  with  some  special  care  ? 

But  1  have  a  little  more  to  suggest  on  this  point.   Suppose 
that    a   free    moral    agent  i3  completely  in   a   right  state 
of  mind  ;  that  he  judges  correctly  respecting  all  the  ob- 
jects of  affection  ;  that  his  desires  in  every  case  corres- 
pond with  the  truth,  and  that  he   forms  a  just  estimate  of 
the  comparatfve  weight  of  the  motives  presented  before  him,. 
Such  a  man,  the  author  expressly  declares,  will  uniformly 
govern  his  choice  by  the  strongest  motive.     He  says  (p.  394) 
that,  "  in  all  cases  where  the  strongest  desire  coincides  with 
the  decisions  of  the  judgment, — the  mind  chooses  to  gratify 
the  strongest  desire."     That  is,  in  all  cases  where  the  dis- 
position and  habits  are  right,  a  moral  agent  chooses  in  con- 
formity with  the  strongest  desire  or  motive.     The  strongest 
motive,  in  all  such  cases,  is  the  invariable  antecedent  of  voli- 
tion.    But  this  invariable  antecedence  is  a  fearful  thing,  and 
is  proof  of  a  "  producing  cause  ;"'  and  a  "  producing  cause" 
overthrows  free  agency,  and  constitutes  Fatalism.     Now  as 
Jesus  Christ  was  perfectly  holy  ; — as  his  strongest  desire 
always  coincided  with  the  decisions  of  judgment  ;  he  always 
chose  according  to  the  strongest  motive.     Here,  then,  was 
that  invariable   antecedence   of  the  strongest  motive,  "  that 
invariable  rule  of  volition," Which   is  proof  of  a  producing 
cause  ;  and  a  producing  cause   takes   away  freedom.     If. 
then,  the  scheme  of  the  author  is  true,  our  Saviour  was  not 
a  free   agent,  but  acted  under  the  influence  of  Fatalism. 
And  as  all  the  angels  in  heaven  conform  to  this  role,  they?. 
too,  are  al!  destitute  of  freedom.     And  inasmuch  as  Chris- 
tians in  this  life  conform  to  the  same  rule  in  proportion  a? 
they   are  holy  ;    in   the    same  proportion   must  their  free 
agency  be  impaired.     And  when   they  become  perfectly 
holy,  they  will  invariably  choose  according  to  the  strongest 
motive,  and  of  course  will  lose  all  their  freedom. 

Such  is  the  author's  theory ;  and  such  the  assistance- 
which  he  very  candidly  affords  us  in  exposing  it.  If  the 
theory  were  true,  what  an  alarming  influence  it  would  ha*<j 
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See  to  what  an  extent  it  would  sweep  away  the  free 
agency  of  free  agents  I  As  the  strongest  desire  or  motive 
is  the  invariable  antecedent  of  volition  with  all  perfectly 
holy  beings,  and  as  this  cannot  consist  with  free  agency  \ 
Christ,  and  the  innumerable  multitude  of  angels,  and  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  are  all  entirely  destitute  of 
freedom.  Christians  are  all  so  in  a  degree,  and  will  be  so 
wholly  by  and  by.  Moreover,  as  the  author  allows  that  all 
men  sometimes  choose  according  to  the  strongest  motive  ■• 
how  can  he  avoid  the  conclusion  that,  so  far  as  they  do  this, 
they  are  all  deprived  of  free  agency?  And  he  farther  says, 
that  with  all  men  motive  of  some  sort  is  the  invariable  ante- 
cedent of  volition  ;  which  invariable  antecedence  of  motive 
is  proof  of  a  producing  cause,  and  this  sets  aside  free 
agency.  Where  then,  in  heaven  or  earth  shall  "We  look  for 
free  moral  agents  ?  Or  if  any  remain,  we  see  how  easy  it 
is  for  them  to  rid  themselves  of  their  freedom,  by  becoming 
holy,  that  is,  by  bringing  their  desires  to  coincide  with  the 
decisions  of  judgment,  so  that  they  may  constantly  choose 
and  act  according  to  the  strongest  motive. 

The  consequences  of  adopting  the  theory  of  moral  agency 
set  forth  in  the  Essay,  are  fearful,  in  proportion  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  principles  which  it  tends  to  undermine. 

The  theory  implies,  that  a  free  moral  agent  must  be  free 
not  only  from  force  or  coercion,  but  also  from  any  invariable 
rule  of  action.  It  assumes  that  the  invariable  antecedence 
of  the  strongest  desire  or  motive  to  volition  is  irreconcileable 
with  free  agency.  If  we  are  influenced  in  our  volitions  in 
this  invariable  manner, — if  the  choices,  which  the  mind,  as 
the  agent,  makes,  are  constantly  dependent  on  antecedent 
causes  ;  it  follows,  as  the  author  of  the  Essay  thinks,  that 
those  antecedent  causes  are  "  producing"  efficient  causes,  and 
that  our  choosing  according  to  them  is  a  law  of  our  nature, 
fixed  by  the  Creator  ;  and  of  course,  that  we  have  no  power 
to  put  forth  volitions  in  a  different  manner,  as  this  would  be 
contrary  to  a  law  of  our  nature.  And  if  we  have  no  power 
to  choose  and  act  differently,  we  are  under  a  necessity  of 
choosing  and  acting  as  we  do  ;  and  this  he  says  is  Fatalism, 
and  precludes  accountableness.  This  I  suppose  is  the 
course  of  thought  with  all  who  adopt  the  principle  of  con- 
tingent volition,  as  commonly  understood.  This  principle 
has  been  sufficiently  examined  by  Edwards,  Day,  and  others. 

12* 
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It  is  manifest,  that  this  principle  of  contingent  volition  is  the 
basis  of  the  philosophical  theory  of  moral  agency  which  is 
adopted  by  numbers  at  the  present  day,  and  substantially  by 
our  author.  And  see  what  a  sweeping  influence  it  has  ir* 
his  mind  in  regard  to  our  emotions,  desires,  etc.  These,  he 
says,  result  from  "  constitutional  producing  causes/'  "  It  is 
God  who,  by  the  constitution  of  the  mind  and  the  ordering 
of  his  providence,  deeides  what  desires  shall  exist."  We 
cannot  prevent  them.  The  objects  which  awaken  desire,, 
are  the  causes  of  desire  in  such  a  sense,  "  that  no  other  effect 
could  follow  without  a  change  in  the  nature  of  things.'1'  Of 
course,  the  author  regards  our  desires,  emotions,  etc.,  as  in 
themselves,  no  part  of  free  accountable  agency.  According 
to  the  principle  of  the  Essay,  (p.  399,  400,)  all  those  affec- 
tions, emotions  and  desires,  which  arise  spontaneously  in 
the  mind  in  view  of  their  appropriate  objects,  are  excluded 
from  the  supervision  of  the  moral  law.  For  how  can  they 
belong  to  the  catalogue  of  moral  exercises,  when  they  arise 
in  the  mind  invariably  in  view  of  their  proper  objects,  and 
do  not  wail  for  the  bidding  of  the  will  ? 

On  this  notion  respecting  our  emotions  and  desires,  which 
obviously  results  from  the  principles  of  the  Essay,  and  which 
the  author  expressly  maintains,  I  have  a  few  remarks  to 
offer. 

My  first  and  most  important  remark  is,  that  it  stands  in 
direct  and  palpable  opposition  to  the  authority  of  God's 
word.  His  law  requires  love,  and  forbids  all  those  emotions 
and  desires  which  are  contrary  to  love.  Love  is  doubtless 
an  affection  or  emotion  of  the  mind ;  and  doubtless  it  arises 
in  view  of  suitable  objects  ;  and,  if  the  heart  is  right,  arises 
invariably,  when  those  objects  are  presented  before  it. 
Nothing  is  necessary  to  excite  love  in  a  holy  mind  but  the 
sight  of  a  holy  object.  And  is  not  love  to  God  a  holy 
emotion?  The  desire  of  the  heart  for  God,  for  holiness, 
and  for  heaven,  — is  it  not  a  holy  desire  ?  And  does  it  not 
arise  spontaneously  in  the  mind  of  a  holy  being,  when  those 
objects  are  presented  to  his  view  ?  Even  when  the  objects 
are  brought  before  him  without  any  previous  design  or 
thought  of  his,  are  not  the  same  emotions  excited  1  Take 
also  a  moral  agent  of  another  character.  Take  a  man  who 
is  unregenerate,  and  who  has  that  carnal  mind  which  is 
enmity  against  God.     When  such  a  one  turns  his  attention 
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to  God,  and  sees  him  in  any  measure  as  he  is ;  does  not  the 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and  enmity  spontaneously  arise  ? 
While  he  remains  in  his  natural  state,  can  he,  by  the  power 
of  his  will,  prevent  it,  and  call  forth  the  affection  of  love, 
and  so  be  subject  to  the  law  of  God  ?  How  is  it  with 
pride,  anger,  envy,  revenge,  covetousness,  impure  desire, 
and  other  affections,  which,  as  Christ  informs  us,  come  forth 
from  the  heart  ?  In  a  state  of  unregeneracy  does  not  one 
or  the  other  of  these  arise  spontaneously  in  the  mind,  just 
as  the  disposition  happens  to  be,  when  the  appropriate  ob- 
ject is  presented  to  view  ?  Is  not  this  the  case  with  the 
moral  affections,  as  much  as  with  the  natural  ?  If  I  rightly 
understand  the  author,  he  would  admit  all  the  facts  here 
mentioned.  But  does  not  his  theory  imply  that  they  are  no 
part  of  moral  agency  ?  As  unrenewed  men  invariably  have 
wrong  affections  and  desires,  and  as  perfectly  holy  beings 
invariably  have  right  affections  and  desires,  in  view  of 
moral  objects,  these  right  and  wrong  affections  and  desires 
must  all  be  excluded  from  the  catalogue  of  moral  exercises. 
Such  is  the  obvious  principle  of  the  Essay,  and  does  it  not 
directly  contradict  the  word  of  God  ?  If  there  is  any  thing 
which  the  moral,  spiritual  precepts  of  the  divine  law  under- 
take to  control,  it  is  the  affections  and  desii'es  of  the  heart. 
What  is  the  love  required  by  the  two  comprehensive  pre- 
cepts of  the  moral  law,  but  an  affection  of  the  heart  ?  What 
is  hungering  and  thisting  after  righteousness,  but  desire  ? 
The  Greek  sthSu^sw,  gtfidu/xia,  generally  translated  desire,  de- 
note both  good  affection  and  desire,  and  bad.  When  it 
denotes  bad  desire,  it  is  often  translated  by  lust.  And  who 
needs  to  be  told  that  Christ  and  the  Apostles  speak  of  the 
affections  and  desires,  and  the  passions  too,  (tfad^,  Rom.  1: 
26,  1  Thess.  4:  5,)  as  belonging  to  moral  character  ?  These 
are  the  inner  man,  upon  which  the  eye  of  God  is  specially 
fixed.  The  theory  which  would  free  us  from  responsibility 
in  regard  to  these,  or  would  represent  them  as  not  in  their 
own  nature  morally  good  or  evil — who  can  reconcile  it  with 
the  current  language  of  the  New  Testament  ?  How  could 
Christ  and  the  Apostles  have  spoken  as  they  did,  if  they  had 
entertained  such  an  opinion,  as  is  expressed  in  the  Essay  ? 

Secondly.     The  theory  above  described  is  contrary  to 
the  dictates  of  conscience.     Every  man,  not  blinded  by  pre- 
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judice,  disapproves  of  his  disorderly  affections  and  desires, 
and  condemns  himself  on  account  of  them.  He  is  conscious 
that  it  is  sinful  to  gratify  them.  But  why  should  it  be  sinful 
to  gratify  desires  which  are  not  sinful  ?  It  is  a  common 
sentiment,  that  the  sinfulness  of  men  is  great,  in  proportion 
as  their  passions  and  desires  are  awakened  suddenly  and 
uncontrollably  in  view  of  forbidden  objects.  Suppose  any 
one  is  instantly  filled  with  revengeful  feeling  at  the  thought 
of  his  enemy,  or  with  envy  at  the  thought  of  his  superior,  or 
with  covetous  desire  at  the  thought  of  money,  or  with  pride 
and  vanity  at  the  thought  of  himself;  and  suppose  these  feel- 
ings rise  to  such  strength  and  violence,  that  he  finds  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  check  them.  Is  not  fie  the  man  that 
we  look  upon,  as  uncommonly  depraved  and  wicked  ? 

And  if  the  theory  is  opposed  to  the  consciences  of  men 
generally,  it  is  more  decidedly  opposed  to  the  spiritual  expe- 
rience and  consciousness  of  the  devoted  Christian.  He 
knows  that  he  is  holy  or  unholy  in  the  sight  of  God,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  emotions  and  desires  which  are 
awakened  within  him,  in  view  of  moral  objects.  And  if  any 
scheme  of  philosophy  contradicts  this  sentiment,  he  knows 
it  to  be  wrong.  If  he  finds  that  his  state  of  mind  is  such, 
that  the  contemplation  of  worldly  pleasure,  wealth,  and 
honor  instantly  kindle  within  him  what  the  Apostle  calls  the 
lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life  ; — 
especially  if  he  finds,  that  these  desires  are  unawares  burning 
within  him  ;  he  concludes  that  his  heart  is  indeed  very  cor- 
rupt, yea,  desperately  wicked,  and  he  learns  how  important 
it  is,  that  such  an  one  as  he  should  fly  from  temptation,  and 
should  watchfully  guard  against  every  thing  which  would 
bring  any  tempting  object  before  him.  And  the  more  spi- 
ritual a  Christian  is,  the  more  quick  is  he  to  discern  and  to 
condemn  the  first  motions  of  the  sin  that  dwells  in  him, — 
the  first  and  feeblest  actings  of  unholy  affection  or  desire. 
Tell  him  your  philosophy  teaches,  that  he  is  not  culpable  for 
unsought,  unlooked  for  emotions  of  pride,  envy,  covetous- 
ness,  revenge,  or  impurity :  his  deep  consciousness  replies, 
that  your  philosophy  is  false.  He  sees  and  knows,  that  these 
emotions,  in  whatever  way  excited,  are,  in  themselves,  mor- 
ally wrong,  and  contrary  to  that  spiritual  law,  which  ex- 
tends its  authority  over  all  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  his 
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heart.  In  view  of  his  inward  pollutions,  he  exclaims ; 
Behold,  I  am  vile !  and  his  earnest  prayer  is,  that  his  heart 
may  be  cleansed  by  the  grace  of  God. 

Thirdly.     The  theory  advanced  in  the  Essay  is  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  philosophy,  even  those  principles  which 
seem  to  be  implied  in  the  Essay.     The  author  mentions  it 
as  a  point  of  essential  importance  in  his  theory,  "  that  the 
mind  alone  is  the  real  producing  cause  of  its  own  volitions." 
By  this  I  suppose  it  is  meant,  that  the  mind  itself  acts  in 
willing,  and  that  the  volition  is  wholly  the  mind's  act  ;  that 
the  mind  is  the  agent,  and  the  only  agent  that  puts  forth  its 
volitions.     If  any  thing  different  from  this   is  meant,  I  have 
not  been  told  what  it  is.     The  author  says,  "  all  sin  arises 
from  that  power  of  free  agency,  which  makes  the  mind  the 
sole  producing  cause  of  its    own  volitions."     And  holiness, 
he  doubtless  believes,  arises  from  the  same  cause.     Now 
does  not  the  power  of  free  agency  equally  make  the  mind 
the  producing  cause  of  its  own  emotions,  affections,  and  de- 
sires ?     Is  not  the  mind  as  ideally  active  in  these,  as  in   its 
volitions  ?     Is  it  not  as  intensely  active  ?     Are  not  affections 
and  desires  mental  actions  of  as  high  an  order  as  volitions  ? 
In  what  can  the  rational  and  moral  faculties  be  more  truly 
or  more  intensely  active,  than  in  loving  God  with   all  the 
heart  and  soul  and  mind  and  strength  ?     And   as  to   the 
hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness  spoken  of  by  our 
Saviour, — is  it  not  truly  an  act  of  the  mind  ?     And  is  not  the 
mind  as  much  the  author  or  cause  of  it,   as  of  any   other 
mental  act  ?     Does  not  every  Christian  speak  of  it  as  his 
own  act,  when  he  says,  "  /  love  the  Lord."  "  Thou  knowest 
that  /  love  thee."     Is  it  not  therefore  evident,  even  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  Essay,  that  affection  and  desire 
are  as  truly  of  a  moral  nature,  as  volition?     And  it  may,  I 
think,  be  satisfactorily  shown,  that  volition  itself,  in  the  most 
important  instances,  derives  its  moral  nature  from   those 
affections   and  desires  of  the  heart  which  prompt  it,  and  is 
imiversally  regarded  as  good  or  bad,  according  to  the  good- 
ness or  badness  of  those  affections  or  desires. 

I  would  remark  here,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Essay  in 
regard  to  our  emotions  and  desires  is  widely  different  from 
that  which  has  been  held  by  the  great  body  of  learned 
Divines  and  Philosophers.  Even  those  who  insist  that  all 
morality  is  comprised   in  the  acts  of  the  will,  are  far  from 
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excluding  the  affections  and  desires  ;  for  by  giving  a  larger 
sense  to  the  word,  will,  they  include  the  affections  and 
desires  among  its  acts. 

Is  it  said,  as  in  the  Essay,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
we  are  not  answerable  for  our  desires, — "  that  it  is  God,  who, 
by  the  constitution  of  the  mind  and  the  ordering  of  his  pro- 
vidence, decides  what  desires  shall  exist  ?"  And  does  he 
not  in  the  same  way  decide  what  volitions  shall  exist  ?  The 
author  ascribes  to  God  "the  power  to  prevent  any  given 
volition,  by  removing  an  object  of  desire,  or  by  substituting 
some  other  in  its  place."  He  holds  that  no  volitions  can 
take  place  without  motives,  and  that  all  motives  are  under 
the  ordering  of  God's  providence.  And  it  is  clearly  implied 
in  the  Essay,  that  the  influence  of  motives  is  made  absolutely 
necessary  by  the  constitution  of  the  mind.  Now  if  all  this 
agency  and  control  of  God  over  volitions  does  not  interfere 
with  their  moral  nature,  nor  hinder  us  from  exercising  free 
agency  in  them ;  why  should  we  suppose  that  the  same 
divine  agency  prevents  our  free  agency  in  the  exercise  of 
ejection  and  desire  ? 

An  appeal  is  often  made  in  the  Essay  to  the  consciousness 
of  men.  I  join  in  this  appeal.  If  a  man  has  in  his  heart  an 
emotion  of  love  to  his  fellow-creatures,  and  a  real  desire  for 
their  good  ;  is  he  not  conscious  that  it  is  right  ?  Or  if  the 
emotion  of  hatred,  envy,  or  revenge  rises  in  his  heart ;  is  he 
not  conscious  that  the  emotion  is  wrong?  Does  he  not  dis- 
approve of  it  as  really,  as  he  does  of  a  definite,  formal  pur- 
pose to  injure  others,  or  even  for  an  injurious  act  ?  And 
does  not  the  explanation  which  our  Saviour  gives  of  the 
moral  law,  Matth.  5:  27,  28,  43,  44,  entirely  correspond 
with  these  remarks  1 

And  yet,  according  to  the  principles  advanced  in  some 
parts  of  the  Essay,  the  emotions  and  desires  of  the  heart  are 
ndt  to  be  regarded  as  possessing  a  moral  nature,  or  as  apper- 
taining to  moral  character.  And  why  ?  According  to  the 
Essay  the  answer  I  suppose  must  be,  that  they  certainly  and 
invariably  rise  in  the  mind,  when  jit  objects  are  presented  to 
view.  He  holds,  as  1  understand  him,  that  this  circumstance 
shows  that  our  desires  are  not  free,  moral,  accountable  acts 
of  the  mind.  But  he  gives  no  proof.  I  maintain  that  this 
circumstance  does  not  show  this,  and  that  the  theory  of  the 
author  on  this  subject  is  wide  of  the  truth.   I  allege,  and  have 
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endeavored  to  show,  that  the  theory  is  not  only  destitute  of 
proof,  but  is  opposed  to  the  true  sense  of  the  moral  law, 
which  reaches  to  the  desires  and  feelings  of  the  heart ;  that 
it  is  opposed  to  the  consciousness  of  men,  especially  of  good 
men  ;  and  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  principles  of  philosophy, 
even  those  contained  in  the  Essay. 

Again.  It  is  the  common  doctrine  of  evangelical  minis- 
ters and  Christians,  that  there  is  a  certain,  invariable  con- 
nection between  the  apostacy  of  Adam  and  the  sinfulness 
of  all  his  posterity  ;  that  his  sin  is  the  invariable  antecedent 
of  their  sinful  disposition,  their  sinful  volitions,  and  their  sin- 
ful conduct ;  that  it  is  the  divine  constitution  and  the  inva- 
riable law  of  our  nature,  that  every  one  who  is  born  of 
human  parents,  will  be  a  sinner.  It  is  the  general  belief 
that,  according  to  the  Scriptures  and  according  to  facts,  this 
law  is  as  invariable,  as  any  law  of  the  physical  creation. 
Now  according  to  the  theory  of  the  Essay,  this  "  invariable 
antecedence,"  is  proof  of  a  producing  cause  ;  and  the  exis- 
tence of  such  a  producing  cause  excludes  free  agency. 
According  to  this  theory,  therefore,  one  of  these  two  things 
must  be  true ;  either  that  the  common  orthodox  doctrine  is 
true,  and  that  native  depravity,  and  all  our  sinful  volitions 
and  actions,  as  the  invariable  consequence  of  Adam's  sin, 
is  a  matter  of  Fatalism,  entirely  precluding  free,  accounta- 
ble agency ;  or  else  that  there  is  no  such  invariable  connec- 
tion between  Adam's  sin  and  the  sin  and  condemnation  of 
his  posterity,  and  that  the  doctrine,  universally  held  by  evan- 
gelical Christians,  and  taught  by  Paul,  is  not  true. 

And  what  would  become  of  the  doctrine  of  election  and 
efficacious  grace  under  the  operation  of  this  theory  ?  The 
doctrine  as  commonly  understood,  implies,  that  the  repent- 
ance of  all  who  are  saved,  invariably  follows  the  purpose  of 
God,  and  that  special  influence  of  the  Spirit  which  is  given 
to  carry  the  divine  purpose  into  effect.  Now  the  author 
cannot,  consistently  with  his  theory,  admit  that  the  repent- 
ance and  faith  of  sinners  certainly  and  invariably  follow 
this  divine  purpose  and  influence  ;  because  the  invariable- 
ness  of  such  an  antecedent  cause  would  preclude  the  free 
agency  of  those  brought  under  its  influence.  The  agency 
of  men  in  repenting,  believing  and  obeying,  cannot,  accord-, 
ing  to  this  theory,  be  free  agency,  if  it  is  the  certain,  invaria- 
ble effect  of  the  special  purpose  and  agency  of  God.    And  to 
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secure  to  men  their  freedom  in  this  concern,  the  author,  to 
be  consistent,  must  hold,  that  there  is  no  invariable  connection 
between  this  divine  cause,  and  the  repentance  of  sinners, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  exert  such  an  influence 
upon  those  who  are  chosen  to  salvation,  as  will  certainly 
and  invariably  bring  them  to  repentance,  without  violating 
their  free  agency  ;  and  then  he  must  hold  that,  to  guard 
their  freedom  from  infringement,  their  conversion  must  be 
left  uncertain,  so  that  it  may  follow  the  special  purpose 
and  agency  of  God,  or  not,  as  their  sovereign  will  shall 
decide. 

The  same  as  to  the  doctrine  of  perseverance.  If  God 
should  exert  such  an  influence  upon  the  regenerate,  as  inva- 
riably to  secure  their  perseverance  in  holiness  ;  then  accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of  the  author,  they  would  loose  their  free 
agency.  Accordingly,  every  one  who  embraces  the  theory 
and  is  consistent,  must  take  care  not  to  ascribe  to  God  an 
influence  which  certainly  and  invariably  causes  persever- 
ance, and  must  not  pray  for  such  an  influence,  as  it  would 
take  away  free  agency. 

How  manifest  it  is,  that  the  theory  which  we  have  consid- 
ered, stands  in  direct  opposition  to  the  most  devout  disposi- 
tions and  prayers  of  good  men.  What  do  sincere  Chris- 
tians desire  and  pray  for  so  earnestly,  as  for  such  an 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  will  certainly  and  invariably 
secure  them  from  sin,  and  lead  them  to  persevering  love  and 
obedience  ?  But  if  God  should  answer  their  prayers,  and 
should  give  the  influence  which  they  seek, — if  in  their  love 
and  obedience  they  should  act  under  so  powerful  an  ab  extra 
cause,  a  cause  so  efficaciously  producing  holiness  ;  then, 
according  to  the  Essay,  we  should  lose  our  free  moral 
agency.  Now  1  cannot  but  think,  that  every  humble,  pious 
man  will  be  inclined  to  say,  I  desire  no  such  freedom  as 
would  exclude  the  effectual  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Let  this  divine  cause  govern  me  invariably  ;  let  it  direct  and 
control  my  understanding,  my  heart  and  my  will,  certainly 
and  entirely.  I  crave  it  as  the  choicest  blessing,  that  God 
would  efficaciously  work  in  me.  both  to  will  and  to  do,  so 
that,  in  consequence  of  that  influence,  1  may  uniformly  will 
and  do  what  is  pleasing  in  his  sight.  Let  my  agency  be 
constantly  and  wholly  governed  by  the  almighty  agency  of 
God.     Then  I  shall  have  a  freedom  truly  precious, — freedom 
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from  the  bondage  of  sin, — freedom  from  the  influence  of 
my  own  perverse  will  and  desperately  wicked  heart, — 
the  glorious  freedom  of  the  children  of  God. 

I  may  add  some  further  remarks  at  a  convenient  time. 
For  the  present  I  shall  close,  after  answering  very  briefly 
the  very  brief  questions  at  the  close  of  the  Essay. 

1.  "  In  what  does  fatalism  consist  ?" 

But  why  does  the  author  put  this  question  at  the  end  of 
his  Essay,  after  he  has  so  clearly  and  fully  and  confidently 
answered  it  himself.  The  fundamental  doctrine  of  fatalism 
is,  he  says,  that  we  choose  and  act  invariably  according  to 
the  strongest  motive,  or  that  the  strongest  desire  or  motive 
is  the  certain  and  constant  antecedent  of  our  volitions. 

2.  "  What  are  the  different  forms  of  speech  in  which  the 
doctrine  is  expressed  ?" 

These  will  be  found  in  the  books,  mentioned  below,  in 
which  the  doctrine  is  taught. 

3.  "  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  real  meaning  conveyed 
by  these  forms  V 

This  any  discerning  man  can  determine,  who  has  time  to 
make  the  comparison. 

4.  "is  not  fatalism  a  most  pernicious  doctrine  in  its  ten- 
dencies ?" — Answer.  The  author  has  settled  this  also. — 
"  And  does  it  make  any  difference  in  the  evil,  whether  it  is 
taught  by  a  wise  and  pious  man,  or  by  the  skeptic  ?" — An- 
swer. It  is,  in  some  respects,  evidently  worse  for  a  perni- 
cious error  to  be  taught  by  a  wise  and  pious  man,  than  by  a 
skeptic.  , 

5.  "  What  are  the  books  in  which  fatalism  is  taught,  and 
by  whose  influence  and  authority  are  they  sustained  ?" 

Answer.  According  to  our  author,  it  is  taught  in  Calvin's 
Institutes,  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  Cate- 
chisms, the  works  of  Edwards,  father  and  son,  the  works  of 
West,  Smally,  Bellamy,  D wight,  Day,  Beecher,  and  such 
like.  And  this  same  doctrine  of  fatalism,  and  the  books 
which  teaeh  it,  are  sustained  by  the  influence  of  almost  all 
the  Presidents  of  our  Colleges,  almost  all  our  Theological 
Professors,  almost  all  the  ministers  and  Christians  in  New 
England,  almost  all  the  Old  School  and  New  School  Pres- 
byterians, and  almost  all  the  orthodox  of  other  denomina- 
tions. 

13 
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ARTICLE    VIII. 
Review  of  the  Memoir  or  Mrs.  Sarah  Lan3ian  Smith. 

By  the  Rev.  N.  Adams,  Boston,iMass. 

Memoir  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Lanman  Smith,  late  of  the  Mission  in  Syria,  under 
the  direction  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions.  By  Edward  W.  Hooker,  Pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  Bennington,  Vt.  Boston:  Perkins  fy  Marvin.  Philadelphia: 
Henry  Perkins.  \S2d.pp.  407. 

We  have  seldom,  if  ever,  read  a  volume  of  Christian  bio- 
graphy which  has  interested  us  more  than  the  one  before 
us.  We  were  personally  unacquainted  with  Mrs.  Smith, 
and,  though  we  had  heard  her  spoken  of  with  commenda- 
tion, we  were  not  prepared  for  the  intense  interest  with 
which  we  perused  this  volume.  We  found  ourselves,  im- 
mediately, in  communion  with  a  mind  of  high  order;  our 
pleasure  increased  with  the  progress  of  her  history  ;  her 
dying  scene  left  an  impression  on  our  mind  almost  like  that 
of  ascending  angels  on  Jacob's  mind  at  Bethel. 

She  was  born  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  June  18,  1802, 
and  was  the  daughter  of  Jabez  Huntington,  Esq.  Her  own 
mother  died  when  Sarah  was  7  years  old.  Her  paternal 
grandfather,  Gen.  Jedediah  Huntington,  of  New  London, 
an  American  Officer  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  was  one 
of  the  first  Corporate  Members  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 

The  first  thing  which  drew  our  attention  in  the  memoir, 
was  the  interesting  character  of  Miss  Huntington's  conver- 
sion. We  naturally  looked  for  something  in  the  manner  and 
circumstances  of  it,  corresponding  with  her  subsequently 
marked  and  interesting  history.  In  teaching  that  a  know- 
ledge of  the  time  and  circumstances  of  conversion  is  unim- 
portant, and  in  attempting,  thereby,  to  encourage  those 
who,  in  their  own  cases,  cannot  identif}'  them,  we  are  in 
danger  of  overlooking  another  truth, — that  a  clear  experi- 
ence at  conversion  is  eminently  useful  in  the  progress  of  the 
christian  life.  No  doubt,  there  is  danger,  in  dwelling  much 
upon  this  truth,  of  encouraging  the  expectation  of  vivid  im- 
pressions, and  of  leading  the  attention  from  Ihe   substantial 
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nature  of  Christian  experience,  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  occurred, — thereby  countenancing  visionary  or  im- 
aginative minds  in  depending  upon  dreams  and  impressions, 
while,  moreover,  there  is  danger  that  the  judicious  and  sin- 
cere may  sometimes  be  tempted  to  rely  on  the  providential 
circumstances,  rather  than  upon  the  practical  and  contin- 
uous evidences,  of  the  new  birth.  Religious  experience  at 
conversion,  it  is  true,  will  generally  partake  of  the  natural 
temperament  of  the  individual,  and  we  cannot  expect  a 
manifestation  of  religious  feeling  inconsistent  with  the  gen- 
eral habits  of  the  mind.  As  the  falling  snow  lies  down  upon 
the  landscape,  and  takes  the  prominences  of  it  for  its  own 
features,  so  divine  grace  in  regeneration  quietly  assumes 
the  natural  characteristics  of  the  individual  mind,  and  thus, 
with  infinite  wisdom  and  beauty,  preserves  the  distinguish- 
ing traits  of  individual  character.  We  ought  not,  therefore, 
to  complain,  if  particular  cases  of  conversion  do  not  present 
those  evidences  of  remarkable  power  which  leave  no  doubt 
of  the  reality  of  regeneration. 

But  when  we  meet  with  a  case  of  conversion,  in  which  the 
rapid  process  of  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  sudden  disclosures 
to  the  mind  of  spiritual  truths,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  foun- 
tains of  the  great  deep  in  the  soul,  give  unequivocal  proofs  of 
the  Spirit's  power,  there  is  nothing  more  intensely  interesting 
to  a  religious  mind,  nothing  of  a  more  thrilling  and  affecting 
nature  in  the  subsequent  recollections  of  the  convert.  Who 
can  doubt  that  much  of  Paul's  confidence,  and  zeal,  and  love, 
and  of  his  religious  enjoyment,  was  owingto  the  striking  man- 
ner of  his  conversion  ?  His  course  through  life  was  as 
though  he  had  sailed  out  of  a  rapid  river  into  the  sea,  and 
that  river,  with  a  strong  current,  ran  with  him  across  the 
deep.  Some  delight  in  the  declaration  that  God  was  not 
in  the  earthquake,  but  in  the  still  small  voice.  God  was  in 
the  earthquake,  at  Philippi.  Elijah  needed  the  still  small 
voice  to  reprove  his  want  of  confidence  in  the  power  of  God  ; 
but  the  jailor's  prison  must  be  shaken  to  its  foundation  that 
he  may  be  brought  to  Christ.  We  believe  that  one  part  of 
the  instruction  which  angelic  beings  will  derive  from  the 
work  of  human  redemption  will  be  in  the  relation,  by  indi- 
vidual souls,  of  their  experience  in  regeneration.  To  us  on 
earth  it  is  a  theme  that  never  tires.  To  hear  from  individ- 
uals of  clear  conceptions,  and  strong  feelings,  and  evident 
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piety,  what  God  has  done  for  their  souls,  sometimes  awak- 
ens as  strong  an  interest  as  our  natures  can  sustain. 

We  were  thus  interested  in  the  religious  experience  of 
Miss  Huntington.  She  had,  for  a  long  time,  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  prayer  and  faithful  Christian  effort. 

"  In  returning  one  evening,  however,  from  a  prayer  meeting,  an  in- 
timate friend  took  occasion  to  speak  to  her,  plainly,  of  her  spiritual 
state.  She  then  wept,  and  opened  the  feelings  of  her  heart.  This 
was  on  Tuesday  evening.  Wednesday  passed  without  any  thing  spe- 
cial, except  that  at  a  sewing-circle,  she  chose  the  more  serious  part  of 
the  company  ;  and,  entering  into  conversation  respecting  the  submission 
of  the  sinner  to  God,  she  advanced  the  sentiment  that  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  submission  would  ensure  the  act.  The  next 
morning  she  awoke  with  a  deep  impression  that  it  would  be  her  last  day 
of  grace  ;  that  God  would  cut  her  off  or  harden  her  heart,  or  in  some 
way  put  an  end  to  her  probation.  In  the  evening  she  attended  the  regu- 
lar Thursday  conference,  and  before  leaving  home  knelt  down  and  ear- 
nestly prayed  that  it  might  be  the  evening  of  her  submission  to  the 
Saviour.  It  was  60.  Before  the  meeting  closed,  while  the  assembly 
was  at  prayer,  she  gave  up  her  heart  to  God.  She  did  it  in  the  full  ex- 
ercise of  her  understanding,  and  felt  then,  and  afterwards,  that  it  was 
peculiarly  a  rational  act.  This  was  on  the  10th  of  August,  1820.''  p.  20. 
"  On  reaching  home  she  threw  herself  upon  her  bed  ;  and  then  had  such 
views  of  her  heart  as  she  never  had  before.  She  felt  that  she  was  a 
sinner  against  God,  and  loved  to  sin,  and  she  abhorred  herself  for  it. 
It  was  an  hour  of  intense  conviction  of  her  sinfulness.  Overwhelmed 
with  it,  she  knelt  by  her  bed,  went  again  to  her  Saviour,  and  then  found 
permanent  relief."     p.  21. 

While  multitudes  know  nothing  of  the  time  or  manner  of 
their  conversion,  yet  give  undoubted  evidence  of  piety,  it  is 
interesting  to  meet  with  those  who  came  into  spiritual  life 
almost  with  the  vivid  consciousness  with  which  we  may  sup- 
pose angels  wake  into  being. 

The  reader  of  the  memoir  is  struck  with  the  entire  conse- 
cration to  Christ  which  marked  Miss  Huntington's  early 
Christian  character.  It  was  so  unreserved,  and  with  such 
deep  emotions,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  sincerity.  She 
did  not,  like  many  others,  relapse  from  that  state  of  Chris- 
tian feeling  and  from  that  Christian  conduct,  which  attended 
and  followed  her  conversion, into  indifference  and  worldliness, 
or  become  one  of  that  great  class  of  whom,  as  Christians, 
you  have  some  hope  and  much  fear.  Her  path,  from  the 
first  dawn  of  Christian  hope  in  her  soul,  was  like  the  morn- 
ing— gradually,  but  perceptibly  and  beautifully,  progressive. 
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She  seems  to  have  been  an  instance  of  uniform  and  rapid 
advancement  towards  Christian  excellence,  from  her  conver- 
sion, and  like  the  star  that 

"  Springs  lively  up  in  th'  Orient," 

she  grew  brighter  and  brighter  till,  with  her,  it  was  perfect 
day. 

The  early  Christian  experience  of  an  interesting  young 
female,  of  good  understanding  and  of  high  moral  accom- 
plishments, who  becomes  eminently  pious,  is  exceedingly 
beautiful.  We  would  not  prefer  it,  in  our  comparison,  to 
the  forcible  and  manly  spirit  of  a  youth,  of  equal  religious 
decision.  Each  is  beautiful  in  its  season,  but  the  female 
character  shows  us  religious  principles  and  sentiments  with 
a  suffusion  of  soft  light,  that  charms  the  heart  in  coincidence 
with  the  power  of  woman  over  our  best  affections. 

Soon  after  her  conversion,  Miss  Huntington  began  to 
manifest  strong  affection  for  missionary  labor.  The  refined 
and  cultivated  circles  of  Norwich  gave  her  all  the  social  en- 
joyment she  desired,  but  she  seemed  at  times,  by  her  feel- 
ings and  expressions  with  regard  to  opportunities  of  greater 
usefulness,  like  a  bird  that  belongs  to  another  latitude. 

"  To  make  and  receive  visits,  exchange  friendly  salutations,  attend  to 
one's  wardrobe,  cultivate  a  garden,  read  good  and  entertaining  books, 
and  even  attend  religious  meetings  for  one's  own  enjoyment ;  all  this 
does  not  satisfy  me.  I  want  to  be  where  every  arrangement  will  have 
unreserved  and  constant  reference  to  eternity.  On  missionary  ground 
I  expect  to  find  new  and  unlooked  for  trials  and  hindrances  ;  still  it  is 
my  choice  to  be  there.  And  so  far  from  looking  upon  it  as  a  difficult 
task  to  sacrifice  my  home  and  country,  I  feel  as  if  I  should  '  flee  as  a 
bird  to  her  mountain.'  "    p.  24. 

In  her  correspondence  about  this  time,  and  for  several 
years  following,  Miss  Huntington  appears  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  deep  spiritual  feeling,  and  wherever  she  is,  and 
whatever  subject  engages  her  pen,  the  importance  of  living 
for  heaven,  and  of  being  supremely  devoted  to  Christ,  seems 
to  give  character  to  her  actions  and  words.  One  thing  is 
noticeable  in  this  connection  ; — the  apparent  purity  of  her 
religious  feelings,  the  absence  of  cant,  and  of  affected  senti- 
ment. Her  feelings  had  no  need  of  frequent  interjections 
for  their  exponents  ?  there  was  nothing  of  the  conventicle  in 
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her  religious  expressions,  nor  of  that  ardour  which  is  merely 
animal,  and  which  often  passes  as  religious  emotion,  for 
more  than  the  standard  value.  In  her  letters,  written  under 
intense  excitement,  there  are  fewer  things  exceptionable  to 
severe  critical  taste  than  are  commonly  found  in  such  effu- 
sions. Propriety  seemed  to  be  so  natural  to  her  in  the 
expression  of  her  feelings,  that  in  her  freest  communications 
she  was  correct  and  not  cold,  and  sufficiently  precise,  yet 
natural  and  easy.  Throughout  the  volume,  we  were  struck 
with  her  remarkable  talent  in  expressing  her  thoughts.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  '  curiosa  felicitas'  of  feminine  expression, 
as  a  native  chasteness  of  thought,  which  seems  to  charac- 
terize her  style. 

Her  religious  character,  as  a  sister,  is  worthy  of  commen- 
dation and  love. 

"  Miss  Huntington  had  three  brothers,  whom  she  loved  wij;h  most  ex- 
emplary tenderness  ;  and  in  whose  temporal,  but  especially  spiritual 
good,  she  felt  a  habitual  and  intense  interest.  How  they  would  prosper  in 
the  things  of  this  life,  but  much  more,  how  they  should  live  here  so  as  to 
glorify  God,  and  arrive  at  heaven,  were  subjects  on  which  she  frequently 
disclosed  her  anxiety,  to  them  and  to  her  Christian  relatives."    p.  33. 

We  shall  illustrate  this  by  a  few  quotations  from  her  let- 
ters, in  which,  moreover,  will  be  seen  the  sincerity  and 
strength  of  her  religious  feelings. 

"  I  wrote  to  him  on  new  year's  day,  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  and 
told  him  that  I  should  every  day  offer  a  prayer  for  him  in  his  own 
chamber.     He  received  it  kindly,  but  made  no  reply."  p.  33. 

"  Your  mind  is  naturally  inclined  a  little  to  romantic  sentiment  ;  and 
the  leisure  which  you  have  had  for  reading  and  reflection,  have  carried 
you  rather  above  the  common  level.  From  these  causes,  I  can  easily 
appreciate  all  the  feelings  which  you  manifest.  These  intellectual  fea- 
tures, my  dear  E.,  while  they  show  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  rou- 
tine of  sober  duty,  render  a  character  more  interesting  ;  but  if  permit- 
ted to  assume  the  control,  and  to  lead  one  from  rational  and  necessary 
employments  to  a  romantic  and  visionary  course,  they  destroy  all  har- 
mony of  character,  and  generally  bring  their  victim  to  unlocked  for 
misfortunes."    p.  35. 

"  I  would  recommend  to  you,  my  dear  brother,  to  say  nothing  more 
to  any  one  upon  the  subject  of  your  feelings,  but  go  to  God,  who  alone 
can  help  you  ;  and  read  nothing  at  all  but  the  Bible.  Mr.  Temple,  who 
addressed  us  this  P.  M.  says,  '  the  Spirit  may  be  talked  away.'  It  does 
relieve  us  to  converse  ;  yet  wo  should  seek  no  relief  in  this  case  but  at 
the  cross.     You  are  still  in  '  slippery  places.'     Haste  away,  my  brother  ; 
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oh  haste  !  You  gain  nothing  while  you  delay  ;  you  lose  ground.  Do 
not  prescribe  any  particular  course  to  God,  or  expect  any  precise 
method.  Scarcely  two  cases  agree  precisely.  Go  in  earnest  prayer 
to  God  ;  '  look  on  him  whom  you  have  pierced,  and  mourn,'  and  when 
we  next  hear,  tell  us  that  you  will  join  our  happy  company."    p.  37. 

An  interesting  part  of  this  volume  is  the  judicious  selection 
and  arrangement,  by  the  compiler,  of  extracts  from  Miss 
Huntington's  epistolary,  and  other  writings,  upon  practical 
religious  subjects.  In  reading  them,  we  are  impressed  with 
the  thought,  that  religion,  with  her,  was  the  atmosphere  in 
which  she  lived.  Her  incidental  remarks  upon  questions  of 
casuistry  and  expediency,  show  good  judgment  and  well 
disciplined  habits  of  reflection. 

In  the  year  1831,  she  became  interested  in  the  remnant 
of  the  tribe  of  Mohegan  Indians,  near  Norwich.  She  visited 
them  for  some  time  on  the  Sabbath,  walking  six  miles  for 
this  purpose,  and  instructed  their  children. 

"  It  is  astonishing  what  effect  is  produced  upon  my  social  interests 
by  an  absence  from  our  church  every  Sabbath.  I  scarcely  know  who 
are  in  town,  or  how  the  congregation  look.  Yet  it  is  a  self-denial  which 
ought  to  be  practised  for  the  good  of  others.  The  missionaries  give  up 
every  thing."    p.  109. 

Through  her  instrumentality,  a  grant  of  $900  was  made 
by  the  General  Government,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mohegans. 
A  meeting-house  was  built  for  them  wholly  by  contributions 
obtained  in  Norwich  by  herself  and  another  lady,  her  first 
companion  in  these  benevolent  labors. 

These  efforts  quickened  her  latent  desire  to  be  engaged 
in  the  foreign  missionary  service  : 

"  Our  annual  (1S31)  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society  was 
very  interesting.  I  then  made  the  resolution,  that  whenever  my  dear 
parents  want  me  no  longer,  if  unfettered  as  I  am  now,  I  shall  devote 
myself  personally  to  a  mission  among  the  heathen.  So  you  may  con- 
sider me  henceforth  a  missionary  in  heart ;  and  when  circumstances 
favor,  must  be  ready  to  resign  me,  unless  God  should  put  insurmountable 
obstacles  in  my  way."     p.  110. 

In  1833  she  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Smith.  Her  letter 
to  her  father  informing  him  of  the  proposal  of  marriage,  and 
detailing  the  history  of  her  missionary  feelings  is  given  in 
the  volume.  It  is,  both  for  its  subject  and  in  its  manner, 
above  praise. 
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We  shall  not  attempt  a  description  of  the  various  scenes 
pertaining  to  the  breaking  up  of  her  many  associations  in 
her  native  land  previous  to  her  embarkation.  In  her  letters 
and  journal  about  this  time,  there  are,  as  might  be  expected, 
many  rich,  solemn,  joyous,  mournful  feelings  in  anticipation 
of  the  coming  separation  from  home,  which  remind  us  of 
broken  clouds  that  throng  the  sun-set,  and  fling  forth  their 
dishevelled,  yet  quiet  rays.  There  are  times  in  the  lives  of 
all  who  are  called  to  great  sacrifices,  in  which,  as  all  do  in 
the  event  of  death,  they  can  understand  something  of  the 
intermingling  pathos  and  sublimity  in  those  words  of  Christ, 
'  Father,  the  hour  is  come  !'  The  moment  when  a  mis- 
sionary, and  especially  a  female  missionary,  feels  that  she  is 
leaving  home,  for  ever, — the  moment, — and  there  is  always 
such  a  moment, — when  it  breaks  upon  the  mind,  with  full 
force,  that  the  departure  is  at  hand,  and  the  excitements  of 
preparation  which  had  diverted  the  feelings  subside,  and  a 

'twilight  gray,' 
Has  '  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad,' 

there  is  a  rush  of  feelings  around  the  heart,  a  rapid,  anxious, 
trembling  inquiry  into  the  motives  and  the  principles  by 
which  this  solemn  juncture  of  retrospection  on  the  whole  of 
a  previous  life,  and  anticipation  of  a  new  world  of  thought, 
and  experience,  and  labor,  has  been  occasioned.  Images  of 
past  scenes  and  friends  glance  in  hurried  confusion  before 
the  mind ;  chimes  of  departed  hours  and  years  sound 
out  full  many  a  tale  ;  the  future  throws  its  great  shadows 
across  into  the  past,  and  existence  becomes  ibr  a  time,  a 
blending  together  of  the  past,  and  the  future.  It  is  almost 
like  the  turn  of  a  century  to  a  departed  soul:— like  old  and 
new  year,  where  years  are  ages.  It  is  not  sufficient  at  such 
times  that  our  motives  are  good,  to  keep  the  emotions  at 
regular  tides.  A  cup  is  put  into  the  hand,  which,  in  tran- 
sient moments  of  misgiving,  it  is  almost  wished  might  pass 
away. — Here  are  some  of  the  feelings  which  Mrs.  Smith 
recorded  upon  the  eve  of  her  departure. 

"Monday  morning  we  bid  a  final  adieu,  the  sorrows  of  which  were 
somewhat  alleviated  by  the  possibility  of  meeting  again,  before  oui  em- 
barkation. It  really  threw  around  our  aged  parents  a  dignity  which 
angels  might  admire,  to  see  them  thus  relinquish  the  object  of  their  fond 
regard,  to  the  cause  which  angels  love,  and  angels  serve.     .Vay  the 
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richest  blessings  of  God's  grace  rest  upon  them,  and  upon  you,  my 
dear  parents,  who  make  the  same  cheerful  surrender."     p.  143. 

"  You  will  naturally  imagine  that  dear  P.  has  been  brought  to  mind, 
and  that  many  tender  associations  are  connected  with  him.  There 
stands  the  rocking-chair  which  he  occupied,  and  when  I  lie  down  upon 
the  bed,  I  can  almost  imagine  that  I  hear  his  steps  in  the  adjoining 
chamber.  But  while  that  precious  form  moulders  in  the  grave,  the 
released  spirit  is  in  far  higher  and  holier  society  above,  from  whence  I 
would  not  recall  him,  if  I  could. 

'  There  entertain  him  all  ye  saints  above, 
In  solemn  troops  and  sweet  societies 
That  sing,  and  singing  in  your  glory  move, 
And  wipe  the  tears  forever  from  his  eyes.'  "    p.  144. 

"  Many  times  during  the  day  I  closed  my  eyes,  and  said  to  myself, 
'can  it  be  that  I  shall  behold  those  loved  faces  no  more,  until  we  meet  in 
eternity  V  "     p.  144. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  father,  I  take  my  pen  for  the  last  time,  and  ad- 
dress myself  to  you.  Nature  struggles  hard,  and  I  stop  to  wipe  the 
tears  which  gather  fast,  and  intercept  the  traces  of  my  pen.  But  I 
must  not  indulge  myself  in  saying  what  is  in  my  heart.  God  only 
knows  those  deep,  deep  fountains  of  feeling  which  he  has  created 
there."    p.  150. 

But  some  have  said  :  Men  can  leave  home  and  friends  for 
earthly  treasure,  without  such  feelings.  They  can  spend 
years  in  foreign  climes,  nay,  with  their  immediate  families, 
they  can  exile  themselves  for  life,  to  obtain  wealth.  Why 
should  it  be  considered,  and  why,  to  the  individuals  them- 
selves should  it  prove,  such  a  trial  of  feeling,  and  such  a 
sacrifice,  to  go  upon  a  foreign  mission  ? 

We  think  the  answer  is  given  in  the  statement  of  the 
case.  The  love  of  gain  is  such  an  all-absorbing  passion, 
that  it  drowns  the  best  affections  of  the  heart.  The  insen- 
sibility with  which  men  bear  long  exile  from  home  for  the 
sake  of  gain  is  no  virtue.  So  that  one  reason  why  foreign 
missionaries  find  it  a  sacrifice  of  feeling  to  leave  their  coun- 
try and  kindred,  is,  No  cancerous  passion,  like  the  love  of 
money,  kills  their  natural  affections,  and  benumbs  their 
sensibilities ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  benevolent  feelings 
which  lead  them  to  a  foreign  land,  strengthen  the  whole 
current  of  their  good  affections : — as  the  fountains  feel  the 
effect  of  the  shower,  as  well  as  the  earth  for  which  it  was 
intended.  An  illustration  of  the  paralizing  effect  of  the  love 
of  money  upon  the  affections,  and  a  confirmation  of  what  we 
have  now  said,  is  the  fact,  that,  when  men  go  forth  upon 
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secular  expeditions  which  have  a  virtuous  or  purely  benevo- 
lent object,  they  manifest  reluctance  and  regret,  and  suffer 
pain  proportionably  as  great  as  foreign  missionaries,  who 
leave  their  native  lands  for  life. 

In  passing  through  a  scene  which  has  been  the  object  of 
long  and  intense  expectation,  we  sometimes  wonder  that  we 
are  so  insensible,  compared  with  what  we  supposed  would 
be  the  case.  But  we  have  for  so  long  a  time  imagined  all 
the  possible  feelings  incident  to  the  scene  or  the  event  in 
prospect,  that,  when  it  comes,  nothing  new  occurs  to  affect 
the  sensibilities  with  a  higher  excitement.  This,  no  doubt, 
oftentimes  proves  a  merciful  arrangement  of  Providence,  the 
trial  of  feeling  being  permitted  to  occur  when  alleviations  of 
grief  are  at  hand.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  notwith- 
standing Mrs.  Smith's  acute  feelings  in  breaking  away  from 
her  friends,  when  the  hour  of  embarkation  came  she  was 
composed  and  happy.     By  the  pilot,  she  wrote  as  follows  : 

"  I  stood  upon  deck  till  I  saw  the  waving  of  the  last  handkerchief, 
and  Mr,  E.'s  white  hat,  as  he  stood  alone  upon  the  shrouds." 

"  From  first  stepping  on  board,  my  heart  has  been  stayed  up  with  the 
Scripture  which  I  repeated  this  morning — •  For  I  am  persuaded,  that 
neither  death,  nor  life ;  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers  ;  nor 
things  present,  nor  things  to  come  ;  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any 
other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.'  *  *  *  God's  kingdom  seems  more 
glorious  than  any  thing  else  ;  thanks  to  his  grace.  *  *  *  Adieu, 
dear,  dear  friends.     My  heart  feels  what  I  cannot  express."     p.  153. 

The  date  of  the  embarkation  is  inadvertently  omitted. 
The  same  is  true  of  some  other  interesting  events  in  the 
memoir.  If  the  dates  can  be  given  in  another  edition,  it 
will  add  to  the  interest  of  the  book. 

Mrs.  Smith  had  a  correct  eye  for  the  beauties  of  creation, 
a  talent  at  describing  them  naturally,  a  perception  of  little 
things,  and  characteristic  features,  unnoticed  by  a  common 
eye. 

"  As  I  was  taking  dinner  to-day,  a  sweet  little  land  bird,  which  had 
been  hovering  around  the  deck,  perched  in  the  window.  Its  size  that 
of  a  robin,  its  plumage  black  and  white.  But  it  had  not  the  calm  and 
buoyant  look  of  the  sweet  songsters  among  my  native  hills.  It  seemed 
wearied  and  ruffled,  like  some  solitary  wanderer.  It  was  five  hundred 
miles  from  its  home,  the  Western  Islands."    p.  155. 
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To  this  we  would  add,  if  we  had  room,  her  description  of 
a  sun-rise  scene  at  sea,  and  several  Other  passages  of  ex- 
quisite beauty. 

The  mission  to  which  Mrs.  Smith  went  forth  is  the  mis- 
sion in  Syria,  which  includes  the  mission  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Her  designation  was  to  the  Syrian  mission  proper,  the  seat 
of  whose  operations  is  Beyroot.  This  place  is  interesting  for 
its  ancient  history,  and  for  its  present  and  prospective  im- 
portance in  missionary  affairs.  Its  ancient  name  is  Berytus, 
derived,  as  some  suppose,  from  Beroe,  a  nymph  of  the  ocean. 
It  was  a  town  of  Phoenicia.  The  kings  of  Egypt  originally 
possessed  it,  but  by  the  conquests  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  it 
became  subject  to  the  kings  of  Syria,  till  the  time  of  Dio- 
dotus,  who  destroyed  it,  B.  C.  140.  After  their  conquest  of 
Syria,  the  Romans  rebuilt  this  place  near  its  original  spot. 
Agrippa,  the  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  lavished  his 
wealth  upon  it  in  the  erection  of  a  theatre,  amphitheatre, 
porticoes  and  baths.  Josephus  speaks  of  the  splendid  games 
established  there  by  Agrippa.  To  this  place  the  celebrated 
Titus  came,  after  his  capture  of  Jerusalem,  to  honor  the 
birthday  of  his  father.  (Josephus  de  Bello.)  Berytus  was 
noted  for  the  celebrated  academy  of  law  established  there, 
by  which  it  was  as  famous  in  the  east  for  its  advantages  in 
the  civil  law,  as  Rome  was  in  the  west.  It  is  not  known 
when  this  Academy  was  established,  but  a  decree  of  Dio- 
cletian concerning  it  exists,  which  makes  it  more  ancient 
than  A.  D.  384.  It  is  believed  to  have  flourished  from  the 
3d.  to  the  Gth.  century.  Law  was  taught  there  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  and  Justinian  called  it  the  mother  and  nurse  of  the 
laws.  He  allowed  no  academies  but  those  of  Rome,  Bery- 
tus, and  Constantinople,  to  explain  the  laws,  and  he  brought 
two  men  from  the  academy  at  Berytus  to  join  with  others 
in  preparing  his  Digests.  .  In  the  25th.  year  of  Justinian, 
A.  D.  551,  July  9th.,  the  city  was  overthrown  by  an  earth- 
quake. The  Ottoman  Turks  became  the  masters  of  Syria 
nearly  three  centuries  ago,  under  whom  it  was  divided  into 
five  pachalics,  viz. :  Aleppo,  Tripoli,  Damascus,  Acre  and 
Palestine.  Beyroot  is  in  the  pachalic  of  Acre.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  Egyptian  power,  now  under  Mohammed  Ali,  to 
this  region,  lias  changed  its  political  relations.  Beyroot 
is  situated  in  a  plain  which  extends  from  the  foot  of  Mount 
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Lebanon  into  the  sea.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  the 
same  material  with  which  the  houses  are  built,  and  which, 
when  taken  from  the  quarry,  can  be  cut  with  an  axe.  It 
can  be  pierced  by  a  cannon  ball  without  breaking  or 
crumbling.  From  this  place  the  Maronites  and  Druses  ex- 
port their  cottons  and  silks,  chiefly  to  Cairo.  It  is  the  com- 
mercial centre  of  a  large  extent  of  country,  and  a  most 
interesting  point  of  future  radiation  in  the  missionary  enter- 
prize,  A  moment's  inspection  of  the  map  of  Syria  and  the 
countries  adjacent  will  show  its  interesting  relations  in  a 
moral  view.  Antioch,  Damascus,  Mesopotamia,  and  other 
places  of  sacred  interest,  may  one  day  be  evangelized  from 
this  missionary  establishment.  As  yet  we  can  only  say  of 
it,  in  relation  to  these  places,  and  through  them  again  to 
others  : 

'  The  mountain  looks  on  Marathon, 
And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea !' 

We  have  already  referred  to  Mrs.  Smith's  love  for  natu- 
ral objects.  The  associations,  and  the  scenery  of  her  field 
of  labor,  gratified  her  tasteful  sensibilities,  and  employed  her 
talent  at  description. 

She  made  a  journey  of  nine  days  to  the  ruins  of  Baalbeck, 
and  the  top  of  Sunneen,  the  highest  peak  of  Lebanon. 

"  Just  after  sundown  I  stepped  out  of  my  tent,  and  going  a  few  paces 
towards  the  west,  upon  the  brink  of  a  deep  valley,  one  of  the  most  sub- 
lime views  met  my  eyes  that  I  ever  saw.  A  rich  bed  of  superb  white 
clouds,  rolling  together,  and  curling  their  tops  in  the  air,  in  the  most 
fantastic  forms,  filled  the  valley,  occasionally  breaking  from  each  other 
sufficiently  to  discover  to  me  the  grandeur  of  the  depth  below.  Beyond 
them  stretched  the  glorious  sea,  its  outline  nearly  obscured  by  the  blend- 
ing of  its  waters  with  the  brilliant  tints  of  the  western  sky.  As  I 
stood  alone,  gazing  upon  this  almost  unearthly  scene,  the  distant  voices 
of  the  mountaineers,  pursuing  their  occupations  upon  the  declivities 
below,  came  up  through  this  magnificent  array  of  mountain  drapery, 
and  produced  a  most  singular  effect  upon  my  senses.  I  almost  imagined 
myself  to  be  the  inhabitant  of  another  sphere,  stooping  down  to  discover 
the  pursuits  of  an  inferior  world,  whose  occupants  little  imagined  what 
glories  were  above  them."     p.  205. 

"  Evening. — Mr.  Smith  and  myself  took  a  walk  at  sunset,  the  air 
being  mild,  and  the  clouds  brilliant.  The  foliage  of  the  distant  grove 
of  palm  trees  gave  surpassing  beauty  to  the  scene.  Unlike  other  trees, 
when  viewed  from  a  distance,  their  outline  is  distinct  but  graceful. 
Pompey's  pillar,  in  its  simple  beauty,  rose  behind  these  elegant  clusters. 
We  stood  upon  a  slight  elevation,  just  as  the  sun  dipped  his  last  lines 
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below  the  horizon ;  when  a  discharge  of  small  guns,  from  the  fleet  in 
the  harbor,  was  heard,  followed  by  the  evening  tattoo.  Immediately 
we  perceived  the  flags  of  the  minarets  hoisted,  and  from  a  small  door 
on  the  south  side  towards  Mecca,  which  opens  into  .  gallery  near  the 
top,  appeared  the  criers,  whose  voices  we  distinctly  heard,  as  they 
resounded  through  the  soft  air  of  an  Egyptian  evening.  The  whole 
scene  was  impressive,  yet  affecting  ;  while  the  contrast  which  was  pre. 
sented  by  the  works  of  creation,  and  the  moral  darkness  around  us, 
brought  forcibly  to  our  minds  those  lines  of  Heber, 

'  Though  every  prospect  pleases,  - 
And  only  man  is  vile.'  "    p.  171. 

"  Sabbath  Evening,  November  1. — To-day  we  have  had  our  second 
storm,  the  first  having  occurred  about  ten  days  since.  Both  were  vio- 
lent and  accompanied  with  thunder  and  lightning.  My  nerves  are 
becoming  accustomed  to  the  tremendous  peals  and  vivid  flashes  of  a 
Mediterranean  thunder  storm.  It  is  sublime,  and  at  first  terrifying,  to 
watch  the  lightning's  play  over  the  deep  blue  sea  ;  and  during  the  live 
long  night  listen  to  the  thunder's  roar  as  it  reverberates  through  the 
range  of  Mount  Lebanon."     p.  290. 

We  will  give  a  few  brief  extracts  illustrating  the  charac- 
ter of  Mrs.  Smith's  practical  missionary  feelings.  Our  first 
quotation  is  invaluable. 

"  I  need  not  dwell  long,  at  present,  upon  the  highest  requisite  qualifi- 
cation for  a  missionary,  though  I  should  love  to  occupy  many  pages  with 
it.  You  will  readily  believe  that  no  common  degree  of  love  to  God  and 
love  to  man,  will  suffice  for  a  foundation,  in  forming  yourself  to  become 
one.  I  will  only  remark,  that  this  must  be  acquired  by  daily  and  pro- 
longed communion  with  God.  You  must  not  only  take  a  few  minutes, 
at  regular  seasons,  for  prayer ;  bat  you  must  secure  some  of  your  most 
valuable  hours ;  and  so  occupy  yourself  in  them  as  to  get  near  to  God  ; 
and  so  as  to  bring  eternal  things  near  to  you,  that  you  may  throw  your 
entire  self  into  the  work  which  engages  his  infinite  mind ;  and  that 
every  thing  beside  may  dwindle  to  a  point.  Although  I  am  very  far  from 
setting  myself  as  a  standard — on  the  contrary  am  continually  lamenting 
my  deficiencies  ;  yet  I  can  say,  that  if  I  have  any  heart  for  my  work,  I 
look  back  upon  the  hours  of  retirement  and  devotion  which,  before  I 
knew  my  destination,  were  spent  in  my  own  chamber,  in  my  father's 
house,  and  when  the  beautiful  stars  of  the  morning  were  my  only  light — 
as  the  means  of  obtaining  this  heart.  I  have  also  found  great  profit 
from  whole  days  of  private  fasting  and  prayer.  You  will  derive  partic- 
ular benefit  from  such  seasons,  having  a  known  and  definite  object  in 
view.  If  you  pursue  an  undeviating  course  of  secret  devotion,  without 
neglecting  your  active  duties,  your  soul  will  gradually  rise  to  higher  and 
still  higher  perceptions  of  truth  and  personal  obligation  ;  and  when  you 
reach  the  land  of  darkness,  where,  within  the  loyal  dominions  of  '  the 
prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,'  even  the  regenerate  have  greater  strug- 
gles with  their  depraved  natures  ;  past  joys  and  motives  will  come  back 
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upon  your  soul  to  refresh  and  strengthen  you  ;  and  like  David,  you  will 
remember  God  '  from  the  land  of  Jordan  and  of  the  Hermonites,  and 
from  the  hill  of  Mizar.'  "   p.  228—9. 

"  Have  you  not  thought  that  missionaries  are  in  danger  of  placing 
too  high  a  value  upon  the  sacrifice  which  they  make,  in  consequence  of 
the  sympathy,  and,  perhaps,  I  may  say,  pity,  with  which  they  are 
regarded  by  those  whom  they  leave  behind  1  I  long  to  see  the  churches 
at  home  feel  that  they  are  only  discharging  an  obligation  to  the  Re- 
deemer, when  they  send  their  best,  their  fairest,  their  most  beloved  to 
distant  regions  to  declare  his  name."     p.  279. 

"  I  am  hoping  to  live  here  to  be  very  old  ;  if  so,  I  think  that  in  thirty, 
or  forty,  or  fifty  years,  I  may  behold  some  important  changes  for  the 
better."     p.  327. 

(i  As  I  was  walking  before  breakfast  upon  the  terrace  of  Mr.  Bird's 
house,  I  saw  a  group  of  females  who  had  just  returned  from  worship, 
ping  amid 

!  the  pomp  that  charms  the  eye, 

And  rites  adorned  with  gold.' 

There  is  almost  a  moral  certainty  that  after  these,  my  sisters,  have  step- 
ped beyond  the  boundaries  of  time,  not  a  ray  of  comfort  will  ever  beam 
upon  them,  through  the  endless  duration  of  their  existence.  So  over- 
whelming was  the  impression  of  that  moment,  that  I  felt  I  could  not 
live  long,  should  it  continue.  My  husband  joined  me  in  my  walk  just 
then,  and  we  talked  over  tliese  affecting  truths  ;  and  felt,  as  I  hope  we 
shall  continue  to  do,  that  our  very  existence  should  be  identified  with 
them."     p.  183, 

We  sive  the  following  from  different  parts  of  the  book  as 
interesting  incidents  of  pious  feeling.  Speaking  of  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dodge,  missionary  at  Jerusalem  : 

"  When  I  was  an  inmate  of  his  family,  I  found  that  he  uniformly 
rose  very  early  ;  and  from  his  increasing  spiritual  views  and  tender  sen-, 
sibilities,  it  was  evident  that  he  held  much  communion  with  GoJ.  His 
case  confirms  me  in  the  long-cherished  belief  that  secret  prayer  is  the 
key  to  holy  living  and  a  happy  death."     p.  222. 

"  I  find  it  quite  another  thing  to  be  the  mistress  of  a  family,  from 
what  it  was  to  be  a  daughter  in  a  father's  house.  The  former  station 
involves  a  thousand  cares,  of  which  in  the  other  I  had  no  knowledge. 
And  in  tbis  land  too,  which  furnishes  no  external  aid,  but  on  the 
contrary  every  thing  to  impede  the  progress  of  moral  influence,  the 
spirits  sometimes  sink  beneath  the  weight  of  responsibility.  However, 
I  Jove  to  think  that  the  Saviour  pleased  not  himself,  even  on  the  Sab- 
bath :  so  should  I  rejoice  to  give  the  whole  seven  days  to  him  and  to  rav 
fellow  beings."     p.  290, 

We  had  marked  for  insertion,  in  this  place,  several  mis* 
cellaneous  things  in  her  journal  of  various  interest, 

,;  A  servant  woman  of  Mrs.  Whiting,  who  lias  now  lived  long  enough 
with  her  to  love  her  and  appreciate  her  principles,  about  a  year  and  a 
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half  since  remarked  to  some  of  the  Arabs,  that  the  people  with  whom 
she  lived,  did  '  not  lie,  nor  steal,  nor  quarrel,  nor  do  any  such  things  ; 
but,  poor  creatures,'  said  she,  '  they  have  no  religion.'  "     p.  215. 

"  If  those  females  in  America,  who  decline  leading-  the  devotions  of 
a  social  circle,  feel  any  thing  of  the  reluctance  which  I  felt  in  attempt- 
ing to  pray  in  the  native  tongue,  I  pity  more  than  I  blame  them  ;  yet 
if  they  would  cast  themselves  upon  God,  as  I  was  enabled  to  do,  I  doubt 
not  that  similar  strength  would  be  imparted.  My  first  effort  of  the  kind, 
in  this  difficult  language,  was  with  my  little  girl,  and  I  pursue  it  regu- 
larly."    p.  231. 

Her  husband  says  : 

"One  who  should  have  gone  into  the  school,  would  have  found  Mrs. 
Smith  seated  on  a  low  stool,  with  six  or  eight  bright  little  girls,  half 
surrounding  her,  and  in  their  eagerness  to  catch  her  instructions  bend- 
ing forward  till  their  heads  often  formed  a  semicircle  very  near  her 
own  ;  while  their  lively  faces,  and  animated  inquiries,  showed  the  inter- 
est excited  by  the  words  that  fell  from  her  lips.  The  scene  was  edify- 
ing to  those  who  constantly  witnessed  it ;  and  she  was  often  heard  to 
affirm,  that  she  never  had  a  more  interesting  and  improving  class  at  home, 
than  this  which  she  here  trained  up,  of  untutored  Arab  girls."     p.  389. 

"  We  find  the  children  quite  as  capable  of  forming  musical  sounds  as 
those  in  our  own  country  ;  but  alas,  we  have  no  hymns  or  psalms  adap- 
ted to  their  capacities.  The  Arabic  cannot  be  simplified  like  the  Eng- 
lish, without  doing  violence  to  Arab  taste  ;  at  least,  such  is  the  opinion 
now.  What  changes  may  be  wrought  in  the  language  we  cannot  tell. 
This  obstacle  in  the  instruction  of  the  young  here,  you  have  not  perhaps 
thought  of.  American  youth  have  extraordinary  privileges.  It  is  a  pain- 
ful thought  to  us,  that  children's  literature,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  is  incom- 
patible with  the  genius  of  this  language  ;  of  course,  infant  school 
lessons  must  be  bereft  of  many  of  their  attractions.  Mr.  Smith  and 
Mr.  Whiting  have  each  superintended  a  translation  of  the  first  part  of 
the  '  Child's  Book  on  the  Soul ;'  the  use  of  which  must  prove  its  adapted- 
ness  to  Arab  children."     p.  296. 

The  book  spoken  of  below  was  a  pocket  Testament,  and 
the  lines  here  quoted,  were  written  by  her  on  one  of  its 
blank  leaves,  probably  not  far  from  the  close  of  her  life, 

"  When  you  presented  me  with  this  precious  little  book,  my  dear 
brother,  you  probably  did  not  expect  to  see  it  again.  It  has  been  my 
companion  in  all  my  wanderings  since  I  left  my  native  land.  And  now 
I  return  it  to  you,  for  the  single  reason,  that  it  has  made  a  visit  to  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane.  In  that  spot  I  seated  myself,  and  in  solitude 
perused,  Matthew  xxvi.  36 — 56,  with  peculiar  feelings ;  and  then 
I  plucked  the  sprig  which  you  will  find  herein.  Take  this  little  Testa- 
ment to  your  communion  table,  and  urge  upon  your  church,  once  more, 
the  parting  command  of  their  suffering  Saviour,     p.  332. 

Sarah  L.  Smith." 
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The  compiler  makes  the  following  just  remarks  in  the 
beginning  of  the  chapter  which  describes  Mrs.  Smith's  resi- 
dence at  Beyroot. 

"  It  is  doubtless  proper  that  missionaries  should  be  contemplated,  not 
only  in  their  labors,  cares  and  trials,  but  also  in  their  social  character 
and  enjoyments  ;  and  in  those  pleasant  local  circumstances  in  which 
Divine  Providence  places  them,  conducive  to  their  comfort  and  happi- 
ness. If  there  be  any  Christian  in  the  wide  world,  to  whom  a  pleasant 
residence,  and  the  enjoyments  of  social  life,  and  of  a  cultivated  taste 
and  intellect,  are  desirable  and  reasonable,  it  is  the  missionary.  And 
the  Christian  at  home,  of  generous  sentiments,  will  rejoice  to  know  that 
the  'laborer'  whom  his  contributions  are  sustaining  in  a  foreign  land, 
finds  some  of  the  same  temporal  blessings  which  are  bestowed  upon 
himself :  and  will  never  take  it  up  as  a  reproach  against  him,  that  be 
finds  enjoyment  in  his  field  of  service."     p.  269. 

Let  us  now  hear  Mrs.  Smith's  description  of  her  pjace  of 
residence. 

"  You  would  perhaps  like  to  have  me  give  you  some  description  of 
our  residence.  It  belongs  to  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  respecta- 
ble families  in  Beyroot ;  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  gardens  of  mul- 
berry trees,  retired  from  the  road,  yet  very  accessible.  It  is  built  of 
stone,  with  a  flat  roof;  and  beside  the  rooms  of  the  press,  has  upon  the 
lower  floor,  a  kitchen,  store-room,  lumber-room,  servant's  room  and  bath  ; 
all  of  which  surround  a  large  covered  court,  opening  upon  a  pretty  little 
flower  garden,  between  which  and  the  court  is  an  awning  of  grape 
vines,  whose  luxuriant  fruit  is  beginning  to  enrich  our  social  board. 
Upon  the  second  story,  which  we  occupy,  are  a  large  dining-room,  a 
bed-room,  study,  room  for  R.,  my  little  girl,  and  two  rooms  beside  are 
now  being  built.  These  occupy  the  sides  of  a  beautiful  open  court, 
where  we  can  sit  and  gaze  upon  the  illimitable  sea  which  stretches  out 
before  us  ;  and  every  evening  we  may  see  the  sun  sink  behind  its  peace- 
ful waters.  The  morning  and  evening  skies  here  are  brilliant  beyond 
description.  When  '  bright  aurora  streaks  the  eastern  sky,'  before  the 
sun  shows  his  head  above  Mount  Lebanon,  we  rise  from  our  undisturbed 
slumbers,  and  after  a  season  of  retirement,  Mr.  Smith  works  in  the  gar- 
den an  hour,  which  greatly  promotes  his  health  and  cheerfulness  ;  and 
when  he  comes 'up  at  7  o'clock  to  prayers,  he  seldom  fails  to  bring  me  a 
rose,  jessamine,  or  carnation  pink,  to  add  to  the  choice  bouquet  upon  my 
work  table.  The  flower  garden  contains  orange,  lemon,  and  pomegra- 
nate trees  in  full  bearing;  and  behind  the  house  is  a  garden  somewhat 
larger,  containing  apple,  peach,  plum,  apricot,  and  mulberry  trees. 

"In  reading  my  description  of  our  situation  you  must  remember  that 
this  is  the  dry  season  of  the  year,  and  that  next  winter,  when  the  porous 
walls  admit  the  rain  and  damp,  we  shall  perhaps  sometimes  think  of 
your  superior  comforts.  In  taking  this  house,  we  had  in  view  accom- 
modating the  press,  as  well  as  promoting  our  own  health  ;  and  we  often 
speak  of  the  overruling  Providence  which  has  furnished  us  with  so 
pleasant  a  spot."    p.  273 — i. 
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As  married  men  and  students,  we  must  not  omit  the  fol- 
lowing. Speaking  of  Mr.  Smith's  arduous  labors  in  con- 
nection with  the  press,  the  entire  responsibility  of  the 
preaching  in  Arabic,  the  Sabbath  School,  and  the  service  in 
English  every  alternate  Sabbath,  she  adds  : 

"He  has,  however,  a  most  delightful  6tudy,  in  the  most  airy  and  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  house,  looking  forth  upon  the  waters  of  the  azure  sea* 
and  the  verdure  of  the  variegated  landscape  which  intervenes."     p.  295. 


In  the  name  of  all  literary  husbands,  we  affix  to  the  above 
our  heartfelt  commendation. 

If  any  one,  in  reading  the  two  last  extracts,  is  tempted 
with  Iscariot's  feelings  at  the  alabaster  box  of  ointment,  we 
commend  him  to  the  following  passages  : 

"  Last  year,  you  recollect,  we  lived  in  one  room  at  the  mountains, 
where  we  were  favored  with  nightly  visits  from  jackalls." 

"  Mr.  S.  returned  on  Saturday,  at  noon  after  a  fatiguing  ride.  He 
found  some  favorable  opportunities  for  religious  conversation  ;  but  he 
says  that  he  thinks  that  Satan  employs  filth  and  vermin  to  deter  mission- 
aries from  seeking  intercourse  with  his  subjects.  Missionaries  who  are 
stationary  can  enjoy  cleanliness  and  comforts  in  their  own  habitations, 
however  humble  they  may  be  ;  but  those  who  itinerate,  '  without  purse 
or  scrip,'  depending  upon  the  accommodations  which  the  country  affords, 
have  actual  experience  of  the  self-denial  which  our  Saviour  and  his  fol- 
lowers exercised.  I  can  readily  imagine  what  groups  surrounded  the  be- 
nevolent Saviour  in  his  wanderings,  whom  his  disciples  sometimes  wish- 
ed to  drive  from  his  presence,  but  never  with  his  consent."     p.  283 — 4. 

"  Sometimes  when  I  am  occupying  an  early  hour  in  the  few  domestic 
cares  in  which  I  allow  myself,  and  half  a  dozen  Arab  females  parade 
into  tiie  room,  I  am  obliged  to  summon  all  my  benevolence  and  recol- 
lection, to  enable  me  to  perform  the  rites  of  hospitality  with  perfect 
cheerfulness.  '  For  this  cause  was  I  sent,'  are  words  which  frequently 
come  into  my  mind  of  late,  when  thus  interrupted."     p.  235. 

Here  is  a  missionary  trial  which  we,  at  home,  do  not  feel 
every  time  that  we  receive  letters  : 

4t  I  cannot  be  sufficiently  thankful  that  my  own  dear  family  circle 
remains  unbroken.  I  never  receive  a  parcel  from  America,  without 
lifting  up  my  heart  to  God  that  I  may  be  prepared  for  whatever  intelli- 
gence it  may  contain."     p.  236. 
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Here  is  another  missionary  experience  whose  bitterness 
only  the  heart  that  feels  it,  knows : 

«'  While  every  important  want  has  been  supplied,  and  innumerable 
comforts  and  refinements  added,  which  I  never  anticipated  as  a  mission- 
ary ;  I  have  scarcely  passed  one  quiet  American  day  since  I  parted  from 
you.  From  the  hour  that  I  lost  sight  of  my  native  shore,  I  have  been 
fully  aware  that  I  had  thrown  myself  into  the  wide  and  wicked  world, 
and  forever  deprived  myself  of  the  moral  repose  and  security  which  my 
once  favored  home  had  furnished.  But  I  have  never  for  a  moment  re- 
gretted the  step  which  I  took.  •  There  remaineth  a  rest,'  which,  if 
permitted  to  partake  of  it,  I  shall  enjoy  more  highly,  for  the  labors 
and  disquietudes,  and  the  new  and  deeper  views  of  spiritual  truths 
which  this  expatriation  has  occasioned."     p.  295. 


We  should  omit  an  interesting  feature  in  Mrs.  Smith's 
life  and  character,  if  we  did  not  refer  to  her  peculiar  affec- 
tion for  her  father.  Perhaps  the  early  loss  of  her  mother 
concentrated  her  filial  affections  upon  the  surviving  parent, 
though  we  should  judge  that  the  feeling  now  referred  to 
was,  in  a  great  measure,  original.  The  affection  of  daugh- 
ters for  their  fathers,  and  of  sons  for  their  mothers,  of  which 
we  frequently  see  striking  cases,  are  beautiful  instances  of  a 
sort  of  cross-play  in  nature.  The  susceptibility  of  a  daugh- 
ter to  deep  impression  by  the  contrast,  in  her  father,  to  her 
feminine  nature,  and  a  son's  impression  in  the  same  way,  by 
his  mother, — the  daughter  yielding  herself,  thereby,  to  rever- 
ential affection,  and  the  son  to  love,  shows,  in  the  individual, 
a  fine  moral  structure,  which,  however  it  may,  in  many 
instances,  be  covered  up  by  predominating  inclinations  to 
evil,  is  always  a  redeeming  principle  in  the  character,  and 
under  genial  influences,  bears  precious  fruit.  A  son  in 
whose  heart  his  mother  holds  a  natural  sway,  is  like  the  sea, 
which  is  oftentimes  swollen  and  troubled,  but  around  which 
the  moon  keeps  her  gentle  bands,  and  its  waves  are  stayed. 
A  daughter's  love  for  her  father  has  more  of  worship  in  it. 
Amongst  the  harmonies  of  her  social  nature,  it  is  a  deep, 
rich  base.  Her  affections,  naturally  inclined  to  something 
beyond  her  own  sex,  are  like  that  honey-suckle  whose 
small  tenacious  nodes  upon  the  stem  attach  it  firmly  to  the 
support  on  which  it  grows,  and  while  it  looks  abroad,  keep 
it,  by  its  voluntary  attachment,  fast,  to  the  door  post  on 
which    it   ran    in   vouth.     We    have    seen  instances   of  a 
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daughter's  love  for  her  father  which  was  equal  in  strength 
to  any  human  affection.  One  of  the  most  interesting  images 
in  our  recollections  of  the  memoir  before  us,  is, — this 
missionary  female,  oji  the  highest  summit  of  '  that  goodly 
mountain,'  Lebanon,  saying,  "  It  is  my  father's  birth  day  !" 
Were  there  a  Daguerreoscope  for  moral  sketches,  we  would 
fix  that  little  incident  in  a  picture  of  silver. 

Let  us  once  more  look  at  her  as  a  sister,  in  a  foreign  land. 

"Since  returning  to  our  room,  I  have  read  a  chapter  in  «  Martha,'  to 
Mr.  Smith — the  one  containing  a  description  of  natural  scenery,  in 
which  she  became  much  absorbed  on  a  certain  evening  ;  and  as  the 
writer  sat  beside  her,  watching  the  emotions  of  her  soul  depicted  in  her 
countenance,  she  turned  to  him  and  exclaimed,  '  Brother  !'  That  one 
word  awakened  in  my  breast  such  powerful  and  tender  associations  as 
to  choke  my  utterance,  and  I  was  obliged  to  stop,  and  wipe  the  falling 
tears  before  I  could  proceed.  I  had  so  much  enjoyment  with  my  own 
dear  brothers,  and  received  from  them  so  much  affection  and  kindness^ 
that  my  recollections  of  the  fraternal  relation  are  exceedingly  touching 
and  unalloyed."     p.  285. 

"December  24. — In  dating  a  note  to  Mrs.  Dodge,  inviting  her  to 
meet  our  other  friends  here  on  Christmas  day,  I  am  reminded  that  this 
is  the  anniversary,  of  our  dear  P.'s  death.  Dear  brother!  I  weep  to 
think  of  thee  as  the  gweet  little  child  whom  I  led  to  school  ;  as  the 
buoyant  boy,  the  college  youth,  and  the  gentle  and  dignified  man.  In 
the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth,  I  trust  we  shall  unite  our  hearts 
and  our  hands,  in  the  service  and  in  the  presence  of  our  divine  Re- 
deemer."    p.  297. 

She  who  had,  in  the  degree  which  we  have  now  seen, 
the  most  refined  feelings  of  our  nature,  was  doomed  to  sor- 
row. In  the  fall  of  1835,  the  new  school-house  where  she 
taught  was  injured  by  the  periodical  rain,  the  walls  and 
floor  being  literally  soaked,  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
she  took  a  violent  cold  which  immediately  fastened  upon 
her  lungs.  She  continued  through  the  winter  of  that  year, 
with  but  little  abatement,  to  discharge  her  usual  duties  ;  but 
when  spring  came,  she  gave  symptoms  of  being  seriously 
diseased.  She  was  advised  to  give  up  labor,  and  as  her 
husband  was  about  to  visit  Smyrna  on  business  connected 
with  the  press,  she  concluded  to  embark  with  him. 

Five  days  after  leaving  Beyroot,  they  met  with  bad 
weather,  and  between  9  and  10  o'clock,  the  vessel  struck 
upon  a  reef.     This  is  her  description  of  a  part  of  the  scene  : 

"  In  the  mean  time,  crash  after  crash  succeeded  the  first,  some  of 
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them  exceedingly  terrific,  threatening  the  entire  and  speedy  destruction 
of  the  vessel.  But  amid  the  confusion  on  deck,  I  remained  calmly  upon 
my  seat.  From  the  first  moment  of  danger  my  mind  reverted  to  the 
long  boat,  and  some  desolate  shore  ;  while  hope  predominated  that  we 
should  escape  with  our  lives.  Presently  Mr.  Smith  again  appeared  at 
the  cabin  door,  and  called  me  above.  The  tossing  of  the  poor  broken 
vessel  upon  the  rocks  interfered  with  the  lowering  of  the  boat,  while  a 
wave  broke  over  the  deck  just  as  I  reached  it.  I  spoke  not  41  word  ;  but 
as  I  turned  towards  the  place  where  they  were  lowering  the  boat,  sup- 
ported by  my  anxious  husband,  the  mild  rays  of  the  evening  star  caught 
my  eye,  as  it  was  just  about  to  descend  below  the  horizon  ;  and  it 
6eemed  like  the  star  of  hope.''     p.  337. 

The  scene  of  escape  from  the  vessel,  the  perils  and  hard- 
ships which  succeeded,  must  be  read  in  her  own  simple  and 
touching  language  to  be  fully  understood.  We  cannot  with- 
hold the  following  passage. 

"The  gentlemen  went  in  search  of  a  resting  place  for  the  day,  and 
soon  returned,  saying  that  they  had  found  a  habitation,  to  which  they 
invited  me  to  resort.  It  was  a  ruined  stone  building,  which  appeared  to 
have  been  used  for  a  stable,  by  the  nomadic  Turkmans,  during  the  win- 
ter. We  had  the  floor,  which  was  earth,  swept  and  covered  with  the 
fresh  branches  of  trees.  My  bed  was  spread  in  the  most  comfortable 
part ;  and  as  I  entered,  I  can  assure  you  it  seemed  as  the  shadow  of  a 
great  rock  in  a  weary  land.  This  was  my  birth-day  ;  and  although  in 
every  respect  the  most  sorrowful  of  any  that  I  had  passed,  perhaps  none 
ever  found  me  with  so  many  causes  for  gratitude."     p.  342. 

Her  feelings  of  kindness  to  a  poor,  dissipated,  sick,  young 
Englishman,  who  subjected  her,  in  the  boat,  and  in  their 
rude  shelter,  to  much  inconvenience,  her  attempts  to  soothe 
his  irritated  and  despairing  mind,  her  enjoyment  of  the  reli- 
gious service  on  the  Sabbath  in  their  poor  hut,  with  her 
black  shawl  spread  on  some  stones  for  their  common  seat, 
are  interesting  illustrations  of  her  character  under  suffering, 

Thirty  three  days  after  her  embarkation  at  Beyroot,  and 
twenty  eight  from  the  time  of  her  shipwreck,  she  arrived  at 
Smyrna.  The  morning  after  her  arrival  she  found  herself 
very  weak,  and  retired  to  her  bed.  Her  husband  describes 
this  as  a  sad  hour  ;  the  hope  of  recovery  and  of  further  use- 
fulness seemed  ready  to  leave  her.  The  scene  between 
them  as  they  wept  together  at  the  thought  of  her  decline, 
and  her  feelings  towards  home,  will  be  read  with  the  deep- 
est sympathy  and  interest. 

Many  things  in  her  last  sickness,  and  in  her  dying  scene, 
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■•afford  unusually  fruitful  themes  of  meditation  and  instruc- 
tion. A  practical  English. writer  and  divine,  says,  "Tell 
me  not  how  a  man  dies  ;  show  me  how  he  lived."  We 
doubt  the  truth  of  this  feeling; — the  life  and  the  death  of  the 
good  are  to  be  considered  together,  according  to  that  scrip- 
ture, M  Mark'  the  perfect  man  and  behold  the  upright :  for 
the  end  of  .that  man  is  peace."  It  is  extremely  interesting 
to  know  how  this  truly  pious  and  devoted  woman  felt  when 
she  came  to  die.  Her  husband  says,  in  a  letter  to  her 
parents, 

"  Her  feelings,  when  she  came  now  to  look  at  her  course  as  inevita- 
bly tending  downward  to  the  grave,  were  far  from  being  such  as  she 
wished. — The  same  trait  of  character,  that  made  the  thought  of  leaving 
you  so  painful,  made  also  the  anticipation  of  being  taken  from  her  other 
numerous  friends,  a  source  of  the  moit  sorrowful  feelings.  You  know 
bow  ardent,  and  how  many  were  the  friendships  she  cherished.  When 
she  came  to  think  of  their  all  being  rent  asunder,  she  said,  much  as  had 
been  the  pleasure  she  had  derived  from  them,  it  were  almost  better  to 
have  no  friends.  But  having  given  you  up,  the  severest  pang  was  over, 
and  as  she  drew  near  eternity,  other  feelings  threw  a  shade  over  these. 
She  did  not  love  the  world  in  a  bad  sense ;  and  yet  it  was  evident  that 
death  was  to  a  degree  taking  her  unawares  ;  and  was  occasioning  her  a 
most  trying  disappointment,"     p.  348, 

Two  things  were  forcibly  impressed  upon  our  mind  in 
reading  this  part  of  Mr.  Smith's  letter,  viz.  The  perfect 
naturalness  of  this  grief,  and  the  Christian  simplicity  and  in- 
genuousness in  the  narration  of  it.  We  are  not  sure  that 
some  would  not  have  chosen  to  hide  this'part  of  our  friend's 
history,  preferring  to  give  us  only  the  account  of  those  feel- 
ings and  remarks  which  indicate  the  triumph  of  faith.  It 
was  a  strange  satisfaction,  we  must  confess,  to  know  that 
an  individual  of  the  undoubted  piety  and  exalted  worth  of 
this  beloved  woman,  had  sorrow  of  heart,  when,  in  spirit, 
she  began  to  say,  "  Mine  age  hast  thou  removed  like  a  shep- 
herd's tent :  thou  wilt  cut  me  off  with  pining  sickness."  It 
comes  to  us  like  the  gentleness  of  Christ,  to  know  that  as 
all  '  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,'  eminent 
Christians  likewise  take  part  in  the  same,  and  that  we  are 
permitted,  by  their  experience,  to  feel,  that  moderated  sor- 
row, (not  murmuring  or  complaining,)  at  disappointed  hope 
and  the  prospect  of  premature  death,  may  consist  with  evi- 
dent tokens  of  acceptance  with  God.     Is  not  one  book  of 
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the  Bible  a  book  of  Lamentations  ?  We  are  always  happy 
to  hear  that  the  first  intimation  of  dying  is  received,  by  the 
Christian  patient,  with  composure,  much  more  with  pleas- 
ure ;  but  we  cannot  properly  regard  reluctance  at  the  sacri- 
fice and  suffering  incident  to  early  death  as  unfavorable 
to  Christian  character.  It  should  be  remarked  here,  that  alt 
which  is  said  of  Mrs.  Smith's  first  feelings  in  view  of  her 
probable  decline  and  death,  make  the  impression  of  truth 
and  faithfulness  in  the  whole  narration  of  her  life  and  char- 
acter. 

When  she  had  given  op  the  hope  of  final  recovery,  a 
further  trial  awaited  her.  Notwithstanding  her  past  emi- 
nent devotedness  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  her  sincere 
religious  principles  and  feelings,  and  her  frequent  seasons 
of  high  religious  enjoyment,  the  beginning  of  her  last  sick- 
ness and  her  expectation  of  its  fatal  issue  were  cheered 
with  no  religious  comfort.  Such  facts  as  these,  and  they 
are  not  unfrequent,  show  how  entirely  religious  frames  are 
beyond  the  control  of  the  will,  and  that,  when  we  may 
seem  to  have  ensured  religious  consolation  in  sickness,  by  a 
good  life,  God  is  as  much  a  sovereign  in  bestowing  it,  as  in 
any  of  his  gifts.  We  know  of  nothing  which  abases  man 
and  exalts  Cod  more  than  this,  that  spiritual  comfort  is  often 
withheld  from  the  best  of  Christians  in  times  of  need,  with- 
out an  apparent  reason.  We  may  say,  indeed,  as  in  the 
case  before  us,  that  the  violent  shock  upon  the  nervous  sen- 
sibilities, occasioned  by  the  sudden  discovery  that  death  is 
inevitable,  prevents  that  calm  and  quiet  state  of  mind  which 
is  necessary  to  faith  and  hope.  Some  proximate  cause,  no 
doubt,  there  always  is,  in  every  such  case ;  but  the  permis- 
sion of  it,  and  the  prevalence  of  doubt  and  fear  for  a  season, 
compels  the  acknowledgment  that  God's  ways  are  not  as 
our  ways.  The  individual,  as  in  the  present  case,  may  be 
able  to  answer  every  question  relating  to  evidences  of  piety, 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  yet  have  no  ray  of  hope. 
One  incident  is  worthy  of  notice  in  this  connection.  Mrs. 
Smith  was  interested,  at  this  time,  to  know  how  far  she 
might  be  justified  in  depending  upon  past  experience  for 
evidence  of  being  a  Christian.  A  remark  which  fell  from 
her  upon  this  point  deserves  consideration.  She  said  that 
ministers  were  in  the  habit  of  warning  Christians  not  to 
trust  to  past  experience  for  evidence  of  personal  religion, 
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but  when  they  spoke  of  departed  Christians,  they  would 
refer  to  their  lives  for  evidence  of  their  piety.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  said  that  the  reason  is  this:  In  speaking  of  the 
-departed,  we  refer  to  their  life  as  completed,  their  earlier 
evidences  of  piety  as  confirmed  by  death: — while,  with 
regard  to  the  living,  it  is  necessary  to  impress  this  truth, 
that  '  he  that  endureth  to  the  end,  shall  be  saved.' 

Another  point  of  great  practical  importance  is  suggested 
by  the  effort  which  we  are  told  Mrs.  S.  made  to  recollect 
particular  sins,  and  to  repent  of  them  one  by  one.  Mr.  Smith 
judiciously  endeavored  to  dissuade  her  from  it. 

•"  I  dissuaded  her  from  pursuing  far  such  an  attempt  to  recall  particu- 
lar transgressions,  as  calculated  at  the  present  time  unnecessarily  to 
distress  her.  God  would  be  better  pleased,  1  assured  her,  with  her  pass- 
ing ihem  over  as  forgiven  and  blotted  out,  through  his  abounding  mercy. 
jShe  would  not  err  by  contenting  herself  with  a  more  general  repent- 
ance of  her  past  life,  feeling  that  it  had  been  all  imperfection  and  sin, 
and  abhorring  herself  on  account  of  it ;  which,  with  a  great  deal  of 
earnestness,  she  assured  me,  she  most  heartily  did." — p.  353. 

One  day  she  called  for  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  and 
began  to  read  the  account  of  the  river  of  death,  but  was 
unable  to  pursue  it.  Some  time  after,  her  husband,  at  her 
request,  resumed  the  narrative,  but  she  was  obliged  to  ask 
him  to  stop.  She  said  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  great  excellence 
of  the  Bible  that  it  was  so  little  exciting ;  that  not  only  could 
the  most  common  minds  understand  it,  but  the  most  sensi- 
tive nerves  could  bear  its  representations,  better  than  those 
of  any  other  book.  She  accordingly  read,  after  this,  almost 
wholly  in  the  Bible. 

She  finally  obtained  peace  and  comfort  in  view  of  death, 
and  the  ground  of  it  seemed  to  be,  entire  submission  to  the 
will  of  God.  But  she  drew  her  evidence  of  acceptance  with 
JIi?n,  chiefly  from  what  she  had  previously  felt.  She  said 
that,  on  the  whole,  it  was  her  choice  tj  die.  Freedom  in 
heaven  from  imperfection,  made  her  wish  to  be  there,  and 
the  expected  pleasure  of  meeting  departed  friends  gave  her 
much  satisfaction.  She  thought  it  absurd  to  suppose  that 
departed  friends  in  heaven  would  not  recognize  each  other, 
and  enjoy  each  other's  love. 

The  few  last  days  of  her  life  were  perfectly  happy. 
Having  listened  to  a  part  of  2  Cor.  v.  "  For  we  know  that  if 
this  earthly  house,"  etc.  she  said  that  it  removed  all  her 
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darkness  and  fears,  that  she  wished  for  nothing  more,  and 
that  she  was  g'>ing  to  be  with  her  Saviour.  She  said  that 
-she  had  no  ecstacies,  but  that  her  mind  was  composed  and 
quiet.  "  /  believe  all  that  is  written  in  the  word  of  God,  and 
upon  the  strength  of  this  faith,  I  am  going  into  eternity."' 
Sublime  and  glorious  words  ! 

Two  years  and  four  months  ago,  she  had  embarked  from* 
Boston  as  a  missionary.  How  much  she  left  behind  !  How 
short  her  missionary  life,  how  great  the  disappointment  at 
the  early  interruption  of  her  work  by  death  1  "  Tnoo 
destroyest  the  hope  of  man  !"     And  yet 

"  Sept.  2  .'. — In  the  afternoon,  she  said  to  me  with  much  earnestness,. 
8  When  you  write  to  my  friends  after  all  is  over,  one  thing  I  wish  you; 
would  make  prominent.  It  is,  that  I  feel  satisfied  with  the  course  I  have 
taken,  and  that  a!l  has  heen  ord>  red  by  God.'  [  Meaning  in  her  becom- 
ing a  missionary.]  '  I  have  no  disposition  to  boast  of  my  labors  ;  but  I 
feel  that  I  have  not  left  my  friends  and  my  country  in  vain.  I  never 
have  regretted  having  done  so,  nor  do  I  now.  This  is  my  dying  testi- 
mony.' "     p.  358. 

"  '  Tell  my  friends,  I  would  not  for  all  the  world  lay  my  remains  any 
where  but  here,  on  missionary  ground.'  After  a  good  many  remarks, 
showing  the  brightness  of  her  views  of  spiritual  things,  some  of  which 
could  be  but  indistinctly  heard,  she  exclaimed,  fc  What  a  goodly  company 
of  ancestors  shall  I  meet  there  !  Yes,  and  the  holy  angels,  and  the  Son 
of  God  !  Oh,  the  Almighty  God  !  You  know  nothing  of  his  glorious 
majesty.  I  cannot  express  it ;  but  I  wanted  to  speak  of  it,  that  you 
may  think  that  yourselves  are  nothing.  I  have  thought  too  much  of 
myself.  In  this  sickness  I  have  thought  it  too  important  that  my  ease 
and  wants  should  be  consulted.  We  all  think  that  we  are  of  more  im- 
portance than  we  are.     Beware  of  pride.'  " 

"  We  sung  that  beautiful  hymn  of  Doddridge  on  the  eternal  Sabbath, 
commencing, 

'Thine  earthly  Sabbaths,  Lord,  we  love.' 

"  To  my  surprise,  her  voice,  which  she  had  so  long  been  unable  to  use 
for  singing,  was  occasionally  heard  mingling  with  ours.  Her  face 
beamed  with  a  smile  of  ecstasy  ;  and  so  intense  was  the  feeling  ex- 
pressed in  her  whole  aspect,  that  we  stopped  after  the  first  verse,  lest, 
she  should  even  expire  while  drinking  the  cup  of  joy  we  had  presented 
to  her.  But  she  said  to  us,  'Goon;'  and  though  all  were  bathed  in 
tears,  and  hardly  able  to  articulate,  we  proceeded.  I  was  sitting  with 
her  hand  in  mine.  While  singing  the  second  verse,  she  pressed  it,  and 
turned  to  me  at  the  same  time  such  a  heavenly  smile  as  stopped  my 
utterance.  Before  we  reached  the  end,  she  raised  both  her  hands  above 
her  head,  and  gave  vent  to  her  feelings  in  tears  of  pleasure,  and  almost 
in  shouting.  After  prayer,  she  said,  'I  have  had  a  little  glimpse  of 
what  1  am  going  to  see.  It  was  but  a  glimpse,  and  perhaps  it  was  im- 
agination.    But  it  seemed  a  glorious  sight.'  "     p.  3C0,  1. 
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In  the  account  of  her  last  moments,  we  have  an  interest- 
ing fact. 

"  Involuntary  groans  were  -occasionally  uttered  in  her  convulsions. 
These,  as  we  were  listening  to  them  with  painful  sympathy,  once  to 
•our  surprise  melted  away  into  musical  notes;  and  for  a  moment  our 
ears  were  charmed  with  the  full,  clear  tones  of  the  sweetest  melody. 
No  words  were  articulated,  and  she  was  evidently  unconscious  of  every 
thing  about  her.  It  seemed  as  if  her  soul  was  already  joining  in  the 
songs  of  heaven,  while  it  was  yet  so  connected  with  the  body  as  to  com- 
mand its  unconscious  sympathy." — p.  364. 

We  can  never  forget  the  effect  of  this  incident  upon  our 
minds  when  we  first  heard  it  read.  We  cannot  remember 
any  incident  in  the  dying  scene  of  any  individual  so 
peculiar  and  striking.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  con- 
sider the  last  moments  of  Mr.  Evarts,  taking  into  view 
his  natural  temperament,  as  more  remarkable  than  those 
of  any  other  departed  friend  whom  we  have  ever  known. 
One  of  his  exclamations  was,  "O!  the  face  of  God!" 
Perhaps  this  was  only  anticipation;  it  may  have  been  vision. 
But  the  incident  just  referred  to  in  the  last  moments 
•of  Mrs.  Smith,  is  certainly  very  striking.  Those  musi- 
cal sounds  were  wonderful.  They  remind  one  of  those 
which  are  said  to  have  come  from  Memnon's  statue  at  sun- 
rise. They  were  the  accidental  notes  of  the  harp,  when 
one  is  removing  the  strings.  The  swan's  last  song  is  sweetest ; 
so  was  it  with  this  "bird"  when  fleeing  "to  her  mountain." 
The  passage  last  quoted  from  the  memoir  will,  we  doubt 
not,  long  be  remembered  by  all  who  read  the  book. 

"  Not  long  after,  she  again  opened  her  eyes  in  a  state  of  conscious- 
ness. A  smile  of  perfect  happiness  lighted  up  her  emaciated  features. 
She  looked  deliberately  around  upon  different  objects  in  the  room,  and 
then  fixed  upon  me  a  look  of  the  tenderest  affection.  *  *  *  tier 
frequent  praters  that  the  Saviour  would  meet  her  in  the  dark  valley, 
have  already  been  mentioned.  By  her  smile,  she  undoubtedly  intended 
to  assure  us,  that  she  had  found  him.  Words  she  could  not  utter  to  ex- 
press what  she  felt.  Life  continued  to  struggle  with  its  last  enemy, 
until  twenty  minutes  before  eight  o'clock  ;  when  her  affectionate  heart 
gradually  ceased  to  beat,  and  her  soul  took  its  final  departure  to  be  for- 
ever with  the  Lord,"     p.  364. 

She  died  Sept.  30,  1836,  in  the  341  h  year  of  her  age, 
having  been  a  missionary  about  two  years  and  four  months. 
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On  receiving  the  intelligence  of  her  death,  the  American. 
Consul  put  his  flag  at  half  mast,  as  did  air  the  American 
vessels  in  the  harbor,  eight  or  ten  in  number.  The  ladies 
at  Smyrna  contrary  to  the  immemorial  custom. of  the  place,. 
followed  the  remains  to  the  grave.  Her  grave  was  the 
first  in  a  new  cemetery,  prepared  by  the  English  and  Amer- 
ican residents.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  funeral 
service  of  the  Church  of  England  was  read,  by  the  Rev.Miv 
Lewis. 

The  memoir  closes  with  a  most  interesting  chapter  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Smith  on  some  of  the  traits  of  missionary  charac- 
ter, and  the  habits  of  this  lamented  servant  of  Christ ;  to 
which  is  added  an  appropriate  monody  by  her  friend,.  Mrs;- 
L.  H.  Sigourney,  beginning, — 

"  So, — Syria  hath  thy  dust, — thou  who  wert  born 
Amid  my  own  wild  hillocks." — 

We  naturally  ask,  why  this  excellent  and  useful  mission- 
ary came  forth  as  a  flower  and  was  cut  down  ?  Recollec- 
tions of  similar  events  crowd  upon  our  minds.  We  have 
almost  wondered  Whether  missionary  labor  is  performed  in 
any  other  part  of  the  universe.  If  so,  we  see  apparent  rea- 
son in  the  removal  of  able  and  accomplished  laborers  from 
this  field,  that  they  may  preach  to  other  spirits  the  unsearch- 
able riches  of  Christ.  But  we  check  such  fancies.  We  think 
of  our  common  doom,  to  die.  No  one  can  be  too  good  or 
too  useful  to  d-ie.  It  is  of  little  consequence,  in  view  of  our 
general  fate,  who  dies  first,  especially  as  the  Head  of  the 
Church  has  the  keys  of  death,  and  consults  the  good  of  his 
cause  when  He  so  frequently  opens  the  gates  of  death  to  the 
most  devoted  and  useful  of  his  servants.  The  corn  of 
wheat  that  falls  into  the  ground  and  dies,  brings  forth  fruit, 
This  memoir,  we  are  persuaded,  will  greatly  advance  the 
missionary  cause. 

WThat  a  cause  this  is,  which  consumes  so  much  treasure, 
calls  for  such  sacrifices,  separates  earthly  ties,  and  still,  at 
the  present  moment,  in  view  of  all  which  it  has  cost,  is  more 
precious  than  ever  to  its  friends  I  There  must  be  something 
real  and  substantial  in  the  object  which  is  thus  pursued. 
Visionary  and  romantic  schemes  are  soon  found  out,  and 
cease  to  delude  their  votaries  But  the  spirit  of  missions 
throughout  Christendom  is  increasing  in  depth  and  strength. 
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Men  and  women,  some  of  them  the  choice  ones  of  Christian 
lands,  are  yearly  baptized  into  this  work  for  the  dead. 
Times  of  commercial  depression  and  disaster  seem,  at  least 
in  one  instance,  of  late,  to  have  increased  the  missionary 
fund.  In  the  year  1>S87,  remarkable  for  commercial  dis- 
tress, the  contributions  to  the  American  Board  amounted  to 
$252,000,  while  in  the  previous  year  of  general  prosperity, 
they  were  only  $170,000,  being  an  increase  of  $76,000! 
Even  sectarian  divisions  and  separation  of  labor  amongst  its 
friends  are  swelling  the  amount  of  missionary  effort  ;  perse- 
cution in  foreign  lands  scatters  its  influence  only  to  increase 
St.     In  spite  of  every  difficulty  it  holds  on  its  way. 

When  we  think  of  the  heathen  world  groaning  and  tra- 
vailing in  pain  together  until  now,  and  then  consider  the  in- 
tention and  efforts  of  Christians,  with  the  help  of  God,  to 
relieve  them,  it  makes  us  think  of  the  patriarch  Jaeob's 
dwelling  in  mourning  and  lamentation  and  woe,  and 
Joseph's  wagons  standing  at  the  door,  waiting  to  make  the 
mourning  household  partakers  of  the  plenty  of  Egypt. 

We  are  able,  and,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  we  intend,  to 
pour  into  the  heathen  world  an  amount  of  consolation  for  its 
sorrows,  joy  for  its  sufferings,  knowledge  for  its  ignorance, 
cultivation  and  refinement  for  its  barbarism,  which,  no  be- 
nevolent mind  can  contemplate  without  earnest  longings  for 
its  accomplishment. 

Apart  from  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  it  is  interesting  to 
rilink  what  blessings  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  bestow 
upon  the  heathen  and  pagan  world. 

There  is  the  bliss  of  virtuous,  domestic  relations,  relief 
from  bodily  tortures,  from  human  sacrifices,  the  establish- 
ment of  humane  institutions  for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  the  sick  and  insane  ; — of  which  institutions,  the  pagan 
and  heathen  world  contains  not  one  original  example. 
Useful  knowledge,  with  the  pleasure  which  its  acquisition 
affords,  as  well  as  the  practical  benefits  of  it,  is  yet  to  be 
enjoyed  by  entire  heathen  nations  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
pagan  countries  are,  by  the  influence  of  Christianity,  to 
enjoy  similar  blessings,  which  their  wise  men,  if  they  had  the 
benevolence  of  the  Christian  religion,  might  now  in  some 
measure  impart.  Geography,  natural  history,  astronomy, 
mineralogy,  botany,  writing,  engraving,  painting,  the  various 
arts  of  locomotion,  with  good  roads  and  bridges,  and  the 
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innumerable  inventions  of  the  civilized  world,  are  ready,  as 
soon  as  the  heathen  tribes  are  prepared  to  receive  them,  to 
break  upon  them,  like  the  successive  works  of  God  upon 
.chaos,  at  creation.  The  blessings  of  good  laws  and  just 
government  await  the  pagan  and  heathen  world. 

The  heathen  world  has  this  advantage,  that,  whereas  we 
have  spent  centuries  in  inventing  useful  arts,  they  are  to  re- 
ceive them  disencumbered  of  the  slow  processes  by  which 
we  arrived  at  them.  They  are  to  take  our  conclusions 
for  premises,  and  with  the  impatient  curiosity  and  activity 
of  awakened  mind,  push  on  enquiry  to  further  results. 
Sublime,  no  doubt,  will  be  the  scenes  amongst  them  when 
the  human  mind  awakes  from  its  sleep  of  ages,  and  goes. 
forth  like  Samson  to  shake  itself,  as  in  ancient  times.  It  is 
an  honor  and  privilege  to  live  at  this  age  of  the  world,  when 
we  can  be  instruments  of  this  renovation. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  not  only  at  the  communicative  nature 
of  Christianity  with  respect  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
but  to  the  probable  permanency  of  its  influences,  compared 
with  that  of  ancient  kingdoms.  Take  Egypt  for  an  example. 
The  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  was  proverbial,  yet  how  little 
has  the  world  profited  by  them.  They  were  once  the 
people,  and  their  wisdom  died  with  them.  The  world,  in- 
stead of  being  taught  by  them,  sends  her  wise  men  to  spell 
out  what  they  thought  and  said,  from  their  hieroglyphs. 
Concerning  the  knowledge  which  these  emblems  were  in- 
tended to  impart,  "  Destruction  and  Death  say,  we  have 
heard  the  same  thereof  with  our  ears."  We  think  of  Cham- 
pollion  in  a  mausoleum,  lying  on  his  back,  far  up  under  the 
roof,  sketching  the  mystic  signs.  So  passes  the  wisdom  of  this 
world  which  knew  not  God.  Will  any  nation  which  receives 
and  retains  Christianity  ever  become  a  desert,  and  its  places 
of  sepuitured  grandeur  echo  to  the  foot-fall  of  the  solitary 
and  adventurous  traveller,  searching  what,  or  what  manner 
of  time,  the  indentures  of  its  caves  and  ruins  indicate  ?  We 
believe  it  to  be  impossible.  Besides,  increasing  intercourse 
will  keep  the  various  portions  of  the  world  from  stagnation 
and  decay,  as  the  currents  and  tides  of  ocean  do  its  own 
ports.  Those  who  assist  in.  diffusing  Christianity,  we  be- 
lieve, are  doing  an  imperishable  work. 

The  Christian  Church  appreciates  these  things  to  a  great 
extent,  but  not  in  their  full  importance.     Some  of  the  com- 
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plaints  which  we  hear,  and  know  to  be  felt,  that  no  more  is 
done,  are  good  signs.  They  are  like  the  sounds  in  the  ice 
m  spring,  which  indicate  that  the  sun  and  streams  are 
breaking  up  the  bonds  of  winter.  Seed  time  and  harvest 
must  come.  Prophecy,  like  the  vegetative  power  of  the 
earth,  cannot  be  restrained.  The  embarkation  of  every 
company  of  missionaries,  the  death  of  every  servant  of  Christ 
on  missionary  ground,  is  a  repeated  assurance  that  there  is 
a  spirit  of  determination  and  of  self-sacrifice,  divinely  in- 
spired and  guided,  s  we  trust,  which  cannot  fail  to  see  its 
end  accomplished. 

Into  this  great  work,  the  lamented  subject  of  the  memoir 
before  us  entered  with  her  whole  soul  and  strength.  Her 
influence  as  a  missionary,  so  far  from  being  ended,  is  but 
just  beginning.  Great  enterprizes  when  somewhat  advan- 
ced, receive  strength  and  excite  enthusiasm,  by  the  names 
and  memoirs  of  their  early  founders.  When  the  people  for 
whose  benefit  the  Syrian  mission  was  established,  begin  to 
appreciate  its  efforts,  they  will  revive  its  early  history ;  the 
name  and  character  of  this  missionary  female  will  then 
he  honorable  and  precious,  and  she  will  be  to  them  a 

star  of  A  ready, 


"  Or"  Syrian  "  Cynosure." — 

Several  things  constitute  Mrs.  Smith  a  good  example  in 
the  missionary  work. 

She  entered  the  missionary  service  for  life. 

We  have  heard  missionaries,  who  acted  on  this  principle, 
say,  that  they  had  already  experienced  the <;  hundred  fold  in 
this  lite,"  according  to  the  promise.  All  who  are  supremely 
devoted  to  this  work,  regard  enlistment  in  it  for  life  as  es- 
sential to  the  highest  happiness  as  well  as  to  the  greatest 
usefulness.  It  is  a  great  means  of  posthumous  influence  for 
a  missionary  to  die  on  the  field  of  his  labor.  His  tomb  or 
head-stone,  in  coming  years,  will  be  moss-grown  with  hal- 
lowed associations.  His  bones  will,  in  some  spiritual  sense, 
be  like  the  bones  of  Elisha.  A  missionary  who  dies  on  his 
field,  is  like  a  plant  that  goes  to  seed  on  the  spot  where  it 
grew,  and  scatters  itself  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.  Chris- 
tians at  home  associate  his  name  with  the  martyrs.  There 
is  a  canonizing  disposition  in  the  human  mind.     The  names 

15* 
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and  memories  of  the  faithful  are  tutelar  influences  to  pious 
feeling  and  sacred  efforts.  This  law  of  social  influence  may 
be  one  reason  why  'the  death  of  his  saints'  is  '  precious  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord.'  We  cannot  think  of  the  death  of  at 
missionary  in  his  field  of  labor,  otherwise  than  as  a  most  ap- 
propriate and  desirable  termination  of  his  course.  It  gives 
the  friends  of  missions  confidence  in  their  work,  adds  moral 
power  to  appeals,  excites  respect  for  the  cause  in  the  com- 
munity, to  know  and  feel  that  missionaries  are  missionaries 
for  life.  But  this  is  to  be  viewed  rather  as  a  privilege  than, 
as  a  duty.  Efforts  to  recover  health  and  to  prolong  life  by 
a  return  to  one's  native  land  are  obviously  desirable  and 
proper,  and  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  general  principle 
in  question.  Let  us  hear  the  opinion  and  feeling  of  Mrs. 
Smith  upon  this  point. 

"An  enlistment  for  life,  as  a  general  thing-,  is  quite  essential  to  the 
permanence  of  this  great  enterprize.  If  I  anticipated  returning  in  sev- 
en years,  I  should  be  thinking  more  about  that  event,  I  fear,  than  f 
ought.  Now  I  try  to  realize  that  this  is  my  home  for  life  ;  that  here 
are  all  my  interests.  I  do  not  wish  to  feel  that  I  am  a  foreigner,  but  a 
denizen  ;  and  I  hope  to  live,  if  it  please  God,  to  a  good  old  age,  among 
this  people,     p.  184. 

She  had  a  professional  enthusiasm  as  a  missionary. 

Before  she  left  her  native  land,  her  love  for  missionary 
work  led  her  to  disinterested  labors  among  the  Mohegan 
Indians.  When  she  entered  the  foreign  missionary  service.. 
she  was  like  a  ship  that  spreads  every  inch  of  canvass  to  the 
breeze,  and  shows  that  its  impulse  is  felt  through  her  entire 
frame.  Illustrations  of  her  enthusiastic  love  for  her  work 
occur  on  almost  every  page  of  her  memoir.  One  fact  will 
suffice  as  an  example  ; — we  refer  to  her  earnestness  in 
learning  the  Arabic  language.  She  had  no  special  taste  for 
the  study  of  languages.  Her  time  was  much  occupied  by 
her  school.  Her  husband  was  her  only  teacher,  and  his 
labors  prevented  him  from  giving  her  much  time  in  this  in- 
struction. She  often  wept  at  the  difficulties  she  met  with  in 
acquiring  the  tongue,  and  would  sometimes  say  in  despair, 
that  she  should  never  learn  it.  There  were  excuses  enough 
for  xelinquishing  the  study,  had  she  been  so  disposed.  But 
she  was  unwilling  to  live  as  a  missionary  amongst  a  people, 
and  be  ignorant  of  their  language.  This  reason  prevailed. 
In  less  than  nine  months  after  she  learned  the  Arabic  signs, 
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she  began  to  pray  in  Arabic  with  the  little  girl  whom  she 
had  taken  into  her  family.  In  two  months  more  she  led  in 
the  devotional  exercises  of  the  native  female  prayer  meeting. 
These  efforts  were  extemporaneous.  The  last  winter  of  her 
life,  she  began  to  translate  an  Arabic  grammar,  written  in 
Arabic,  (which  had  been  her  only  written  guide  !)  for  the 
use  of  missionary  females  who  might  succeed  her,  hoping  to 
make  their  task  in  acquiring  this  difficult  tongue  easier  than 
her's  had  been. 

The  fact  of  her  being  without  children  of  her  own,  gave 
her  more  time  for  her  missionary  studies  and  other  labors. 
We  refer,  in  these  remarks,  therefore,  not  so  much  to  the 
amount  of  work  accomplished  by  her  as  to  her  spirit  as  a 
missionary.  She  did  not  enter  the  missionary  service  mere- 
ly as  a  wife.  She  was  a  missionary  herself,  and  she  makes 
this  to  appear  in  all  her  plans  and  conduct.  She  might 
have  considered  it  enough  to  be  the  companion  and  the 
housekeeper  of  a  missionary.  She  was  a  companion,  indeed, 
and  a  most  excellent  housekeeper,  but  still  she  was  a  mis- 
sionary, and  a  noble  instance  of  energetic,  resolute  industry 
joined  with  the  delicacy  and  sweetness  of  a  true  lady.  For 
though,  in  her  character  as  a  missionary,  she  was  like  a  tree 
that  has  roots  of  its  owi)j  yet  as  a  wife  and  companion,  she 
mingled  her  branches  with  those  of  the  tree  which  had 
received  her  to  its  side  ;  and  they  threw  one  shadow  in  that 
weary  land. 

But  with  all  her  enthusiasm  as  a  missionary, 

She  was  free  from  extravagant,  radical  views  and  feelings. 

Her  labors  oi  love  were  joined  with  the  patience  of  hope. 
She  expected  that  when  she  had  reached  a  good  old  age, 
she  should  see  changes  in  the  population  around  her.  That 
this  feeling  was  not  the  result  of  idleness,  but  of  calm  and 
sober  views  of  the  intrinsic  difficulties  of  the  missionary 
work,  is  evident  from  her  incessant  industry  and  exhausting 
labors.  She  was  like  a  faithful  husbandman  that  hath  Jong 
patience  for  the  latter  rain. 

We  nowhere  find  in  her  writings  impatient  rebukes  of  the 
churches  at  home  for  their  want  of  zeal.  She  gives  us 
solemn  and  faithful  admonitions  and  reproofs  which  no 
Christian  mind  can  resist ;  but  they  are  noiseless  and  impres- 
sive as  the  twilight.  They  make  us  think  of  our  duty  and 
of  our  neglect  of  it,  and  not  of  the  irritation  and  fretfulness 
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of  our  reprover. v  Her  manner,  as  in  all  cases,  was  the  tran- 
script of  the  heart.  No  great  and  permanent  work  can  be 
accomplished  with  an  irritable,  impatient  spirit.  Mrs. 
Smith's  spirit  and  manner  in  her  work,  remind  us  of  what 
Foster  says,  in  his  Decision  of  Character,  when  speaking  of 
Howard.  She  "  had  an  equability  of  manner,  which  scarce- 
ly appeared  to  exceed  the  tone  of  a  calm  constancy,  it  was 
so  totally  the  reverse  of  any  thing  like  turbulence  or  agita- 
tion. It  was  the  cahnness  of  an  intensity  kept  uniform  by 
the  nature  of  the  human  mind  forbidding  it  to  be  more,  and 
by  the  character  of  the  individual  forbidding  it  to  be  less." 

She  was  remarkable  for  her  private  religious  habits. 

Incidental  facts  in  her  letters  and  journals  and  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Smith  in  his  sketch  of  her  character,  present 
her  to  us  in  this  respect  as  worthy  of  love  and  imitation. 
She  made  her  circumstances  yield  to  her  desire  to  be  alone 
with  God.  We  see  in  her  uniform  habits  of  private  prayer  the 
secret  of  her  devotedness  to  arduous  and  self  denying  la- 
bor, and  of  her  uniform  tone  of  religious  feeling.  Solitary 
prayer  seems  to  have  been  her  great  and  constant  source  of 
enjoyment  since  her  conversion.  She  was  not  fully  aware 
of  the  influence  she  was  exerting  by  this  means ;  for  the 
good  she  accomplished  is  as  much  the  result  of  her  being 
good,  as  of  her  active  employment.  By  the  religious  char- 
acter she  was  thus  assisted  to  form,  as  well  as  by  the  indi- 
rect influence  of  her  private  devotions,  her  Father  who  saw 
her  in  secret,  is  rewarding  her  openly. 

Though  in  a  land  of  exile,  she  conscientiously  cherished 
the  feelings  and  private  observances  of  cultivated  life. 

We  should  infer  from  the  history  of  her  foreign  residence, 
that,  while  abroad,  she  regarded  every  thing  that  affects  the 
manners  and  character,  as  scrupulously  as  in  her  native 
land.  She  yielded  to  no  neglectful  spirit  of  indolence  ;  she 
made  order  and  beauty  spring  around  her  path  ;  she  did 
not  degenerate,  by  comparative  seclusion,  in  any  of  those 
things  which,  though  trivial  in  themselves,  greatly  affect  the 
moral  feelings.     Herbert  says, 

'  Affect,  in  things  about  thee,  cleanliness, 

'  That  all  may  gladly  boaid  thee,  as  a  flower.' 

While  the  motive  here  offered,  was  necessarily  weakened 
bv  the  circumstances  of  her  seclusion,  we  should  infer  from 
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the  Life  before  us,  that  she  aimed  at  the  highest  propriety 
in  all  her  domestic  arrangements,  from  principle,  and  for  its 
effect  upon  her  own  character.  She  also  cultivated  a  love 
for  the  works  of  God.  In  the  midst  of  a  shipwreck,  the 
evening  star,  just  sinking  below  the  horizon,  caught  her  eye, 
and  gave  her  a  sensation  of  hope.  On  the  wild  and  precip- 
itous places  near  Mount  Lebanon  the  i  passion  flower,'  and 
the  '  dragon's  mouth,'  attracted  her  observation. 

"  Thus  pleasures  are  spread  through  the  earth, 
"  In  stray  gifts,  to  be  claimed  by  whoever  shall  find," 

and  she  kept  her  eye  and  heart  open,  and  cherished  the 
influence  of  a  love  of  nature  in  refining  and  elevating  the 
moral  feelings.  By  this  and  other  means,  she  is  now  exert- 
ing, through  her  published  Life,  an  influence  upon  the 
cultivated  part  of  the  community,  and  '  them  of  reputation,' 
who  are  attracted  by  her  good  taste  and  refinement  joined 
with  ardent  feelings.  The  memoir,  we  are  happy  to  see,  is 
extending  its  circulation  amongst  this  part  of  the  community. 
We  cannot  resist  the  reflection,  in  view  of  this  :  H\)w  im- 
portant are  the  private  habits,  and  the  private  hours  of  one 
who  is  placed  in  a  situation  of  extensive  usefulness.  Their  in- 
fluence, as  in  the  present  case,  may  have  no  limits.  It  is  a 
great  thing  to  act  in  private  and  hidden  life,  upon  high 
moral  principle,  and  when  no  eye  sees  us,  as  well  as  at 
other  times,  to  walk  with  God. 

We  are  aware  that  we  have  spoken  of  the  subject  ot  this 
memoir  with  unqualified  praise.  To  some  it  no  doubt  ap- 
pears inexpedient  ever  to  do  so.  We  hope  we  shall  do  it, 
however,  whenever  we  have  as  good  an  opportunity  as  the 
present.  We  think  it  cynical  and  evil-eyed  to  seek  for 
detractions  and  qualifications  in  speaking  of  the  good.  De- 
fects and  sins,  of  course,  they  all  have  in  their  measure. 
We  are  for  reversing  the  sentiment  of  the  sly  Mark  Anto- 
ny ; — for  it  is  also  true  that 

'  The'  good  '  that  men  do,  lives  after  them, 
'  The'  evil '  is  often  interred  with  their  bones.' 

We  love  to  think  of  a  certain  example  of  praise,  in  the 
Bible,  spoken  of  a  man  of  like  passions  with  us ;  "  Hast 
thou  considered  my  servant  Job,  that  there  is  none  like  him 
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in  the  earth  ;  a  perfect  and  uptight  man,  one  that  feareth 
God,  and  escheweth  evil  ?"  Just  '  praise'  is  '  comely'  to,  as 
well  as  '  for,  the  upright.' 

Mrs.  Smith's  private  journal  was  lost  in  her  shipwreck. 
We  could  better  spare  some  lost  manuscripts  of  much  re- 
pute ;  for  we  believe  that  her  journal  contained  invaluable 
records  of  her  private  religious  life.  We  think  that  some 
have  been  whimsical  in  denouncing  diaries,  as  written  with 
an  eye  to  publication.  Suppose  that  they  were  ?  We 
should  as  soon  think  of  urging  this  as  an  objection  against 
keeping  a  log-book  at  sea.  Others,  who  almost  exclude  the 
passive  from  Christian  experience,  and  think  little  of  medi- 
tative frames  of  mind,  and  affect  a  sort  of  smartness  in  their 
religious  feelings,  have  no  patience  with  these  writings.  We 
mourn  over  this  degeneracy.  Eminently  good  and  useful 
Christians  have  had  great  conflicts  in  their  private  religious 
experience.  Such  things  seem  inseparable  from  eminent 
religious  usefulness.  '  Bread  corn  is  bruised  :'  (Isa.  28:  28,) 
it  is  pleasant  and  profitable  to  see  the  process. 

The  portrait  in  this  volume,  we  are  told,  is  by  no  means  a 
correct  likeness.  Another  engraving  is  to  be  made  from  the 
excellent  original  portrait  in  her  father's  possession,  and  it  is 
the  wish  of  many  of  her  friends  that  the  purchasers  of  this 
volume  may  be  supplied,  gratuitously,  with  the  new  likeness, 
and  substitute  it,  in  the  volume,  for  the  present  engraving. 
In  conclusion,  we  are  constrained  to  say,  as  at  the  begin- 
ning, that  we  recollect  no  volume  of  biography  which  has 
affected  us  with  so  many  delightful  emotions.  The  early 
Christian  experience,  the  supreme  devotion  to  Christ,  the 
disinterested  and  self-denying  labors,  the  enthusiastic  ardour 
in  the  missionary  work,  the  calm  and  quiet  energy,  the  ex- 
treme sensibility  to  all  that  is  naturally  beautiful  and  sublime, 
the  composed  and  tranquil  mind  in  perils  by  sea,  the  sadness 
and  sorrow  in  the  prospect  of  premature  death,  the  sublime 
faith,  the  final  joy,  the  involuntary  music  in  death,  of  this 
Christian  female,  have  excited  in  us  no  common  feelings. 
We  borrow  a  part  of  an  old  epitaph,  with  a  slight  alteration  * 

"  Death  !  ere  thou  takest"  many  a  "  wife, 
"  Virtuous,  fair,  and  good  as  she, 
u  Christ  shall  launch  a  dart  at  thee." 
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ARTICLE    IX. 

Critical    Notices. 

1. — Notes,  Critical  and  Practical,  on  the  Book  of  Genesis; 
designed  as  a  general  help  to  Biblical  Reading  and  In- 
struction. By  George  Bush,  Prof,  of  Heb.  and  Orient. 
Lit.,  JV\  y.  City  University.  In  two  volumes.  Third 
Edition.  Andover  and  New-York  :  Gould,  Newman  and 
Saxton,  1839.  pp.  364,  444. 

We  congratulate  our  readers  on  the  completion  of  Prof. 
Bush's  Commentary  on  Genesis,  the  first  volume  of  which  we 
have  before  noticed.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  com- 
mentary is  better  adapted  to  popular  use  than  any  other,  but 
we  think  that  its  author  has  formed  a  happy  conception  of 
what  a  commentary  ought  to  be.  We  think  that  his  work  on 
Genesis  exhibits  the  following  excellences.  (To  say  that  it 
has  some  faults  is  only  to  say,  it  i&  a  human  production.) 

First.  A  clear  exposition  of  the  original  text.  The  first  duty 
of  a  commentator  is  to  express  clearly  the  sense  of  his  author. 
He  must  therefore  have  a  correct  and  familiar  knowledge  of 
the  language  in  which  his  author  wrote  ;  not  a  mere  lexico- 
graphical knowledge,  but  an  acquaintance  with  idioms,  and  a 
nice  discernment  of  the  variations  in  the  usus  loquendi.  He 
must  be  able  to  trace  analogies  between  words,  to  adduce 
parallelisms,  and  place  the  reader  in  the  precise  situation  "of 
those  whom  the  author  originally  addressed.  Prof.  Bush  has 
adopted  the  happy  method  of  often  giving  at  the  outset  the 
original  Hebrew  word  or  phrase  with  a  literal  version,  and  he 
confirms  his  rendering,  when  the  case  demands,  by  a  copious 
citation  of  parallels.  This  process  often  precludes  the  neces- 
sity of  an  extended  exposition,  and  puts  the  reader  at  once  in 
the  footsteps  of  an  oriental.  It  thus  in  a  measure  supplies 
the  place  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  original  Hebrew. 

Secondly.  A  commendable  fearlessness  in  meeting,  and,  gen- 
eral success  in  solving,  the  difficulties  of  the  sacred  text.  Com- 
mentators often  eschew  the  real  difficulties,  and  wax  mightily 
erudite  and  eloquent  where  there  is  nothing  to  trouble  them. 
Not  so  Prof.  Bush.  He  shuns  nothing,  shrinks  from  nothing, 
but  marches  up  boldly  to  the  loci  vexati.     Hence  the  reader 
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when  harassed  with  the  obscureness  of  the  text  is  not  vexed 
with  evasions  in  his  commentator,  but  finds  a  readiness  to 
give  solutions  which  seldom  leave  the  mind  so  unsatisfied  as 
they  found  it.  The  P  rofessor  is  happy  in  his  use  of  the  an- 
cient versions,  and  the  Targums,  and  by  means  of  them  often 
puts  his  reader  upon  the  right  track  of  interpreting  for  him- 
self. 

Thirdly.  True  judiciousness  and  candor.  He  seems  to  know 
when  to  be  diffuse  and  when  to  be  brief ;  makes  no  display  of 
learning  for  mere  effect;  does  not  mean  to  bring  a  "prejudi- 
cate  sense"  to  the  sacred  volume,  nor  to  sustain  any  pre-con- 
ceived  system,  but  chooses  to  follow  where  inspiration  leads, 
and  to  substantiate  his  assertions,  as  far  as  truth  requires,  by 
philological  induction.  Hence  the  reader  is  freed  from  sus- 
picions that  the  commentary  is  to  be  made  an  instrument  for 
party  purposes,  and  to  defend  a  favorite  sect  per  fas  vel  nefas. 
Prof.  Bush  is  not  a  sectarian  expositor. 

Fourthly.  Fulness  and  pertinency  of  illustration .  Our  author 
has  a  good  idea  of  the  requisite  furniture  for  a  commentary, 
and  hence  avails  himself  of  oriental  sources  of  illustration, 
and  makes  travellers  largely  tributary  to  the  explanation  of 
costumes,  manners,  topography,  etc.  etc.  His  ideas  are  thus 
expressed  with  vividness  and  spirit. 

Fifthly.  The  work  is  consequently  well  fitted  to  arrest  and 
confine  attention.  Prof.  Bush  is  very  far  from  presenting  the 
truths  of  Scripture  in  a  dry  light.  He  is  evidently  in  love 
with  his  work,  and  writes  con  amore ;  he  therefore  diffuses 
an  interest  through  his  pages  and  allures  the  reader  to  further 
investigation.  His  quotations  from  the  old  English  fathers 
are  especially  rich  and  attractive,  and  his  work  is  so  written 
as  to  be  interesting  in  the  perusal  as  well  as  useful  for  refer- 
ence. 

Sixthly.  Practical  character.  The  Notes  are  written  with 
the  recollection  that  "  all  truth  is  in  order  to  goodness,"  and 
that  the  Bible  is  not  a  dead  letter  but  is  quick  with  spiritual 
vitality.  There  is  a  union  of  the  exegetical  with  the  ethical, 
and  an  ease  and  felicity  in  the  introduction  of  practical  re- 
marks, which  we  are  always  glad  to  see.  The  German  mode 
of  severing  the  homiletic  from  the  hermeneutic  interpretation 
may  be  desirable  for  certain  classes  and  at  certain  times,  but 
is  not  the  best  adapted  for  popular  benefit  among  churches 
like  our  own. 

We  think,  on  the  whole,  that  Prof.  Bush  has  adopted  a 
happy  medium  for  instructing  and  quickening  the  mass  of 
mind  in  our  religious  community.     We   anticipate  an   exten- 
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sive  and  beneficial  influence  from  his  biblical  labors,  and  cor- 
dially recommend  his  Notes  on  Genesis  to  ministers,  theolo- 
gical students,  teachers  in  Bible  classes  and  Sabbath  schools. 
We  shall  look  with  interest  for  the  appearance  of  his  com- 
mentary on  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  we 
expect  that  his  originality  of  conception,  and  his.  industrious 
research,  will  be  the  means  of  awakening  a  fresher  and  more 
general  desire  to  investigate  the  meaning  of  the  inspired  text. 

2. — The  Comprehensive  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  William  Jenks,  D.  D.  of  Boston.  Published 
at  Brattleborough,  Vt.,  by  the  Brattleborough  Typographic 
Company. 

This  great  work  has  been  completed  for  several  months, 
and  we  take  this  opportunity  to  give  some  account  of  its  vari- 
ous and  very  useful  contents.  The  plan  of  re-editing  Henry's 
Exposition,  in  an  abridged  form,  originated  with  John  C.  Hol- 
brook,  Esq.,  of  Brattleborough,  Vt.,  and  was  by  him'communi- 
cated  to  Drs.  Jenks  and  Wisner  of  Boston.  The  latter,  hav- 
ing engaged  in  his  duties  as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  did 
not  engage  actually  in  the  enterprise.  Dr.  Jenks  has  had  the 
sole  general  charge  and  responsibility.  He  has,  however,  re- 
ceived able  assistance  from  several  gentlemen,  particularly 
from  his  son,  Joseph  W.  Jenks,  M.  A.,  and  the  Rev.  L.  Ives 
Hoadley  of  Charlestown.  Both  are  to  be  considered  as  joint 
editors  with  Dr.  Jenks  in  the  undertaking.  It  was  soon 
agreed  to  combine  with  Henry's,  Dr.  Scott's  admirable  Com- 
mentary, as  far  as  it  was  practicable.  Much  use  has  also 
been  made  of  the  labors  of  Vitringa,  Lowth,  Doddridge,  Camp- 
bell, McKnight,  Bloomfield,  Kuinoel,  Rosenmueller  father  and 
son,  Whitby,  Patrick,  Adam  Clarke,  Stuart,  and  many  others. 
The  text,  according  to  the  common  version,  is  first  printed  ; 
then  succeed  the  exposition  of  Henry  abridged  ;  Scott's  ob- 
servations condensed,  and,  finally,  original  and  selected  notes 
and  illustrations  from  a  great  variety  of  sources,  and  of  a  cri- 
tical, philological,  topographical,  geographical  and  practical 
character.  * 

The  work  is  completed,  (not  including  the  supplement),  in 
five  large  octavo  volumes  of  between  five  and  six  thousand 
pages  in  all.  The  reading  matter  is  nearly  equal  to  that  in 
seventy  common  octavos  of  450  pages  each,  which  would 
have  cost,  at  the  common  price,  more  than  150  dollars.  The 
whole  cost  of  bringing  out  the  work,  exclusive  of  paper,  print- 
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ing  and  binding,  has  been  about  50,000  dollars.  On  the  whole, 
it  has  been  one  of  the  most  expensive  works  ever  published  in 
this  country,  ranking  in  the  same  class  in  respect  to  the  pecu- 
niary outlay,  with  Brewster's  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia  and 
Lieber's  American  Encyclopaedia.  The  principal  advantages 
of  the  publication  may  be  stated  as  follows. 

1.  It  has  the  pith  and  marrow  of  Henry.  It  presents  the  best 
thoughts  of  this  prince  of  practical  commentators  in  a  com- 
pressed form.  Most  biblical  readers  have  not  the  time  to  read 
Henry  in  its  exuberant  and  diffuse  original  shape.  It  includes 
too  much,  as  Ave  may  say,  of  a  good  thing.  We  are  cloyed 
with  the  excessive  sweetness.  Besides,  Henry  deduces  many 
thoughts  from  his  texts,  which  do  not  legitimately  flow  from 
them.  They  are  in  a  sense,  additions  to  the  word  of  God. 
They  were  not  suggested  by  logical  reasoning  or  fair  infer- 
ence, but  by  a  prolific  fancy.  Henry's  thoughts  have  been 
extracted  and  condensed,  in  the  Comprehensive  Commentary, 
as  we  believe,  honestly  and  conscientiously.  There  could  be, 
indeed,  no  motive  for  prevarication  and  deception.  The  ori- 
ginal exposition  is  so  multiplied  among  us,  that  the  cheat 
could  have  been  instantly  detected. 

2.  We  have  many  of  the  most  valuable  practical  remarks, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  exegetical  notes  of  Dr.  Scott.  This 
venerable  Commentator  was  not  accurately  skilled  in  the  ori- 
ginal languages  of  the  Scriptures.  As  a  mere  philological 
work,  his  commentary  is  very  deficient.  He  was,  however,  a 
man  of  strong  mind,  of  sound  judgment,  deep  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  of  large  experience  in  the  Christian  life,  and 
firm  in  his  attachment  to  the  orthodox  doctrines.  Hence,  his 
commentary,  as  a  practical  work,  is  unrivalled.  It  is  full  of 
experimental  knowledge  for  the  advanced  Christian.  Dr.  Scott 
is  always  sober  and  in  earnest.  The  editors  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Commentary  have  done  well  to  copy  largely  from 
him.  He  has  not  the  sententiousness  or  the  lively  terms  of 
Henry  ;  but  neither  has  he  the  conceits,  the  prolixity,  and 
the  inconsequential  reasonings  which  considerably  mar  the 
pages  of  Henry. 

3.  We  attach  great  value  to  the  more  direct  and  original 
labors  of  Dr.  Jenks  and  his  coadjutors.  The  results  of  their 
investigations  are  not,  indeed  so  prominent,  being  found  mostly 
in  the  smallest  type.  They  have  condensed  in  a  limited  space 
much  curious  and  important  information,  the  fruits  of  learned 
study,  and  of  extensive  reading.  Familiar  use  has  been  made 
of  the  great  Avork  on  Egypt,  prepared  by  tbc  scientific  and 
literary  corps   under    the    orders    of   Napoleon.      The  later 
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researches  of  the  Champollions,  of  Rosellini,  of  Wilkinson, 
Lane,  and  others  have  not  been  lost  sight  of.  Many  of  these 
illustrations  were  drawn  directly  from  the  original  fountains, 
and  they  are  of  inestimable  value.  They  sometimes  cast  light 
on  the  obscurest  passages  in  the  most  difficult  books  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

4.  There  is  a  great  number  of  engravings  on  steel  and 
wood.  Some  of  these  are  very  finely  done,  and  greatly  in- 
crease the  interest  and  value  of  the  work.  The  numerous 
maps  and  engravings  will  add  materially  to  the  worth  of  the 
volumes  for  Sabbath  School  teachers  in  the  country,  who  can- 
not easily  have  access  to  large  libraries  or  bookstores.  Much 
use  has  been  made  by  the  editors  of  the  plates,  and  pictures 
of  Laborde,  Porter,  Wilkinson,  Arundel,  and  of  the  excellent 
illustrations  of  the  Bible  by  the  Messrs.  Finden,  of  London. 

5.  The  editors  have  supplied  a  very  valuable  supplementary 
volume,  which  is  nearly  indispensable  to  the  readers  of  the 
commentary.  It  comprises  a  new  concordance  to  the  Bible, 
with  many  illustrations  on  wood,  a  guide  to  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  embracing  Evidences  of  Christianity,  History  of  the 
Bible,  Jewish  Antiquities,  Arts,  Sciences,  etc.,  being  Carpen- 
ter's Biblical  Companion  condensed,  biographical  notices  of 
nearly  every  author  quoted  in  the  Commentary,  with  copious 
lives  of  Henry,  Scott  and  Doddridge,  and  a  select  list  of 
biblical  helps,  an  index  to  the- Bible  ;  Wemyss's  Symbol  Dic- 
tionary, Chronological  and  other  Tables,  and  a  complete  and 
full  index  to  the  Comprehensive  Commentary. 

In  conclusion,  the  editors  and  spirited  publishers  of  this 
^ commentary  have  conferred,  in  our  opinion,  an  inestimable 
service  on  the  religious  community  by  the  wide  diffusion  of 
these  six  volumes.  Thousands  of  families  are  thus  put  in 
possession,  at  a  low  rate,  of  a  great  amount  of  religious 
reading.  The  Commentary  is,  without  doubt,  imperfect.  A 
carping  criticism  may  delight  to  detect  macula,.  The  judi- 
cious biblical  critic  may  demur  at  many  of  the  exegetical 
observations  of  Henry  and  of  others.  Still,  all  candid  and 
enlightened  Christians  will  rejoice  to  know  that  the  treasures 
of  wisdom  which  flowed  from  the  hearts  and  lips  of  such  men 
as  Henry,  Scott  and  Doddridge  are  the  possession,  reverently 
examined  morning  and  evening,  at  ten  thousand  firesides 
throughout  the  land. 
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3. — Jahrts  Biblical  Archeology, translated  from  the  Latin,  with 
additions  and  corrections,  by  Thomas  C.  Upham,  Professor 
of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy,  and  of  the  Hebrew 
Language,  in  Bowdoin  College.  Fourth  edition.  Andover: 
Gould,  Newman  and  Saxton,  1839,  pp.  573. 

Three  large  editions  of  this  work  have  been  sold  since 
1823.  The  third  edition  was  out  of  the  market  about  two 
years  since.  The  respected  author,  for  many  years  Professor 
of  Oriental  Languages  at  Vienna,  (born  in  1750,  died  in  1816) 
was  one  of  the  most  sober  writers  which  Germany  has  pro- 
duced. His  learning,  though  not  equal  to  that  of  some  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  of  many  men  now  living,  was  exten- 
sive and  exact.  Prof.  Upham's  version  of  the  Archaeology  is 
one  of  the  best  specimens  of  a  clear,  simple  and  dignified 
translation  which  has  yet  been  made  from  German  authors. 
No  work  of  the  size  will  be  more  useful  for  Sabbath  School 
teachers. 

4, — Gulielmi  Gesenii  Thesaurus  Philologicus  Criticus  Lingua 
Hebrcece  et  Chaldcea  Veteris  Testamenti.  Tomi  Secundi 
Fasciculus  Primus.     Lipsise,  1839,  pp.  278,  qto. 

This  is  the  third  number  of  the  great  Hebrew  Thesaurus 
of  Gesenius.  The  first  part  was  published  in  1829,  the  second 
in  1835.  The  fourth  part  is  promised  to  be  ready  at  the 
Easter  Fair,  in  1840.  The  work  is  now  carried  to  the  close  of 
the  letter  Mem.  The  remainder  will  probably  be  completed 
in  three  parts.  The  last  portion  will  contain  some  additions, 
particularly  in  relation  to  the  first  number,  also  four  indexes* 
namely,  a  grammatical  and  analytical  index,  a  Latin  index,  an 
index  of  helps,  both  of  books  and  MSS.,  and  an  index  of  illus- 
trated passages  of  the  Scriptures.  The  whole  work,  when 
completed,  will  be  an  invaluable  present  to  the  Christian  and 
the  Oriental  scholar.  Each  preceding  part  bears  evidence  of 
the  industry,  accuracy,  and  sound  judgment  of  the  author. 
Recourse  is  every  where  had,  for  the  purposes  of  proof  and 
illustration,  to  the  most  recent  travellers,  and  Oriental  investi- 
gation, to  the  labors  of  Rosselini,  and  to  the  other  students  of 
Egyptian  antiquities,  to  the  author's  own  Phoenician  pursuits 
and  to  the  results  of  the  studies  in  the  Indo-Germanic 
languages. 
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5. — Die  Heilige  Schrift  des  alien  tind  Neuen  Testaments. 
Uebersetzt  von  Dr.  W.  M.  L.  De  Wette.  Dritte  verbesserte 
Ausgabe  Erster  Theil,  SS.  527.     Zweiter  Theil,  SS.  539. 

The  first  edition  of  this  translation  was  brought  out  in  the 
year  1809 — 14,  by  the  joint  labors  of  De  Wette  and  Augusti. 
The  second  edition,  printed  in  1831,  was  the  work  of  De  Wette 
alone,  he  having  re-translated  the  portions  which  had  been 
rendered  by  Augusti.  The  translation  of  Isaiah,  however,  was 
the  excellent  one  of  Gesenius,  with  a  few  slight  alterations. 
The  third  edition,  which  is  just  completed,  has  been  subjected 
to  a  fresh  revision,  and  comes  out  in  a  very  portable  and 
handsome  style.  The  notes,  not  very  copious,  are  now 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  volumes  respectively.  They  are 
almost  invariably  of  a  critical  character,  and  are  confined  to 
the  most  difficult  texts.  The  second  volume  includes  a  trans- 
lation of  the  ten  apocryphal  books.  Though  we  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  many  of  the  theological  opinions  of  De  Wette,  yet 
his  philological  labors  we  very  highly  esteem.  His  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  is  the  fruit  of  a  long  life  of  ardent  and 
judicious  study  of  the  Bible.  No  German,  perhaps,  equals 
him  in  power  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  the  poetical 
parts  of  the  Scriptures.  He  is  perfectly  ready  to  acknowledge 
the  great  merit  of  Luther's  version,  its  astonishing  influence 
on  the  German  language,  the  modes  and  habits  of  thinking 
among  the  people,  etc.,  while  he  maintains  that  many  passages 
are  not  rendered  correctly  by  Luther,  and  many  others  are 
susceptible  of  much  improvement.  A  perfectly  accurate 
translation  of  documents,  so  ancient  as  those  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  is  not  the  Work  of  one  age  or  of  one  man. 

6. — The  Last  Days  of  the  Saviour,  or,  History  of  the  Lord's  Pas- 
sion, from  the  German  of  Olshausen.  Mors  Christi,  Vita 
Mundi.     Boston  :  James  Munroe  &  Co.,  1839,  pp.  248. 

The  Treatise,  of  which  a  translation  is  here  given,  is  taken 
from  the  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  by  Prof. 
Hermann  Olshausen  of  the  University  of  Konigsberg,  in 
Prussia.  The  original  work  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spe- 
cimens of  Commentary  which  has  appeared  from  the  orthodox 
Commentators  of  Germany.  The  author  has  a  heart  to  feel, 
as  well  as  a  pen  to  delineate,  in  relation  to  the  most  stupen- 
dous and  affecting  event  in  the  world's  history.  The  version 
(we  suppose  by  Mr.  Osgood  of  Nashua,  N.  H.,)  is  remarkably 
idiomatic  and  fresh. 
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7. — Xenophon's  Memorabilia  of  Socrates,  with  English  Notes 
by  Alpheus  S.  Packard,  Prof,  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Languages  and  Literature,  Bowdoin  Coilege.  Andovcr  : 
Gould,  Newman  &  Saxton,  1839,  pp.  264. 

Prof.  Packard  merits  the  gratitude  of  the  literary  and  of  the 
theological  community  for  the  rich  presents  which  he  is,  from 
time  to  time,  furnishing.  The  complete  works  of  President 
Appleton  was  an  invaluable  offering  to  all  who  speak  the  Eng- 
lish tongue.  The  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon  is  one  of  the 
precious  treasures  of  the  Greek  Classics.  It  is  here  pre- 
sented in  an  attractive  and  useful  form,  in  a  large  and  clear 
Greek  type,  accompanied  with  pertinent  and  somewhat  copious 
English  notes.  The  text  is  substantially  that  published  by 
Weigelius  at  Leipsic,  in  1819,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Prof.  G.  H.  Schajfer.  The  editions  of  Weiske,  Bornemann 
and  Dindorf  have  been  diligently  compared.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  many  of  our  institutions  will  follow  the  example  of 
Bowdoin  and  Union  Colleges,  in  adopting  this  edition  of  the 
Memorabilia  of  Xenophon  as  one  of  their  text  books. 


8. — Lectures  on  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans,  by  Thomas 
Chalmers,  D.  D.,  and  L  L  D.  Glasgow,  vol.  I.  1837, 
pp.  450,  vol.  II.  183*8,  pp.  428,  vol.  III.  1839. 

These  Lectures  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  are  plain  and  practical, 
designed  for  the  mass  of  common  readers  of  the  Bible.  They 
are  the  record  of  his  Sabbath  preparations  for  many  years. 
They  were  delivered,  as  it  would  seem,  when  he  was 
minister  of  the  Tron  Church  in  Glasgow.  Though  not  fin- 
ished and  elaborate  performances,  yet  they  may  be  read 
with  much  pleasure  and  advantage.  The  genius  of  the  great 
theologian  will  break  out  occasionally,  in  spite,  as  it  were, 
of  himself.  Dr.  Chalmers  cannot  cover  up  his  idiosyn- 
crasies. No  man's  intellectual  framework  is  more  strongly 
marked.  No  one  adheres  more  tenaciously  to  his  pecu- 
liarities of  style  and  manner.  We  have  been  exceedingly 
interested  to  see  how  such  a  man,  surrounded  by  the  terrors 
of  Scotch  orthodoxy,  would  get  over  the  locos  vexatissimos  of 
Rom.  v.,  vii.,  and  ix.  Had  we  space,  we  would  enrich  our 
pao-cs  with  his  comments  on  two  or  three  passages. 
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9. — An  Exposition  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter.  By  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Adams,  Rector  of  St.  Gregory's,  London, 
A.  D.  1633.  Revised  and  corrected  by  James  Sherman, 
Minister  of  Surrey  Chapel,  London.  Holdsworth,  Pater- 
noster Row,  London,  1839,  roy.  8vo.  pp.  899. 

This,  is  a  remarkable  work  ; — remarkable  for  the  richness, 
originality,  and  force  of  intellect  it  displays,  remarkable  also 
from  the  fact  of  its  having  remained  so  long  a  hidden  treasure, 
seldom  found  on  the  shelves  of  libraries  or  on  the  pages  of 
catalogues.  But  it  carries  within  itself  its  license  to  livre,  and 
it  is  now  by  the  labors  and  enterprize  of  Editor  and  Publishers 
put  beyond  the  reach  of  a  second  oblivion.  As  far  as  Mr. 
Sherman  may  desire  any  reward  beyond  what  he  enjoys  in 
the  thought  of  having  conferred  a  lasting  favor  upon  every 
class  of  theologians  and  philo-Biblists,  he  may  doubtless  pro- 
mise himself  a  kind  of  secondary  immortality,  an  appended 
perpetuity,  to  his  own  name  in  connection  with  that  which  he 
has  thus  happily  lifted  out  of  a  long  and  undeserved  obscurity. 

Every  lover  of  Scripture,  expounded  almost  in  the  very 
spirit  of  its  authors,  is  familiar  with  the  worth  of  Leighton's 
golden  comment  on  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter.  In  the  expo- 
sition of  Adams  on  the  Second,  we  have  a  monument  of  equal, 
though  differing  talent,  eloquence,  unction,  and  all  the  other 
attributes  of  a  head  and  heart  of  the  rarest  endowments.  Of 
the  author  little  is  known,  except  that  he  was  an  Episcopalian 
in  discipline,  though  a  Puritan  in  faith  and  spirit,  and  that 
after  laboring  for  forty  years  in  Bedfordshire,  he  removed  to 
London,  where  he  continued  preaching  and  publishing  for 
several  years  longer,  closing  and  crowning  all  his  works  with 
this  masterly  Exposition  of  Peter,  in  1633.  Though  distin- 
guished by  the  quaintness  which  was  the  fashion  of  the  times, 
it  is  a  surprising  specimen  of  mental  wealth  and  ministerial 
diligence,  exhibiting  as  many  thoughts  in  as  few  words  as  are 
to  be  found  in  the  English,  or  perhaps  any  other  language. 
Even  Sallust  himself  is  not  more  distinguished  for  the 
epigrammatic  pith  of  his  sentences.  His  acquaintance  with 
Scripture  is  extensive  and  minute,  and  the  felicity  with  which 
he  brings  onetruth  to  illustrate  another  is  scarcely  to  be  par- 
alleled. His  quaint  and  punning  style  no  doubt  diminishes  at 
this  day  somewhat  the  effect  of  his  general  excellence  as  an 
expositor,  but  the  reader  cannot  but  be  penetrated  with  the 
conviction,  which  must  have  rested  on  the  minds  of  his 
hearers,  not  only  of  his  abilities  and  diligence,  but  of  the  im- 
mense labor  lie  must  have  bestowed  to  bring  all  his  resources 
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to  bear  on  this  book.  The  consequence  must  have  been  a 
fixed  attention  and  deep  impression  of  the  importance  of  a 
correct  understanding  of  the  sacred  oracles.  But  as  all  our 
remarks  will  fail  to  convey  an  adequate  notion  of  the  work, 
we  insert  the  following  as  a  slight  specimen  of  the  author's 
style :— "  The  creatures  are  constrained  to  minister  to  the 
wicked  desires  of  sinful  men.  The  sun  was  fain  to  lend  his 
light  to  those  pagan  monsters,  while  they  committed  their 
most  execrable  rapes  and  murders.  The  moon  waits  on  the 
thief,  while  he  acts  his  robbery.  The  stars  hide  not  their  as- 
pects from  atheistical  astrologers.  The  winds,  with  prospe- 
rous gales,  fill  the  sails  of  pirates.  On  the  lands  of  oppressors 
the  clouds  let  fall  their  fructifying  burdens.  Viands  make  fat 
the  epicure ;  and  wine  is  ready  for  the  unnatural  thirst  of  the 
drunkard.  Herbs  and  minerals  are  medicinal  to  the  unholiest 
bodies.  Jewels  and  precious  stones  shine  on  the  proud. 
Birds  are  compelled  to  part  with  their  feathers  to  stuff  the 
bed  of  uncleanness.  They  are  all  forced  to  serve  them  that 
do  not  serve  God.  This  is  the  bondage  under  which  they 
groan,  and  from  which  they  labor  to  be  delivered,  longing  for 
the  time  when  all  these  things  shall  be  dissolved." 

10. — An  Exposition  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  with  useful  obser- 
vations thereupon.  Delivered  in  several  Lectures  in  Lon- 
don, by  William  Greenhill,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Stepney, 
and  Chaplain  to  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester,  and 
the  Lady  Henrietta  Maria,  A.  D.,  1650.  Revised  and 
corrected  by  James  Sherman,  Minister  of  Surrey  Chapel. 
London:  Samuel  Holdswojth,  1839.  roy.  8vo.  pp.  859. 
Daniel  Appleton,  New-York. 

Mr.  Sherman,  the  industrious  Editor  of  Adams,  abovemen- 
tioned,  has  laid  the  religious  world  under  a  fresh  obligation 
by  the  reprint  of  this  valuable  relic  of  Puritan  talent,  learning 
and  unction.  It  is  got  up  in  the  same  beautiful  style  of  typo- 
graphy with  the  former,  and  destined  to  take  its  place  on  the 
same  shelf.  We  cheerfully  accord  to  the  Editor  not  only 
the  meed  of  our  gratitude  for  the  service  performed,  but  of 
our  cordial  respect  for  the  liberality  of  spirit  which  has 
allowed  him  to  see  sufficient  merit  in  the  works  of  one  of  the 
little  handful  of  Independents  in  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
to  engage  his  efforts  to  rescue  them  from  oblivion.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  equal  treasures  remain  yet  to  be  dug  out  of  the 
same  mine,  and  if  we  could  flatter  ourselves  that  these  r 
marks  would  ever  reach  the  eye  of  Mr.  S.,  we  would  earnestly 
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solicit  his  attention  to  the  works  of  Greenhill's  associate  in 
the  Stepney  Lectures,  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Burroughs.  The 
style  of  his  Discourses,  most  of  which  were  Expository,  is 
more  homely,  from  his  apparently  aiming  at  a  less  cultivated 
class  of  hearers,  than  that  of  most  of  his  compeers ;  and  he 
has  moreover  a  larger  mass  of  merely  temporary  and  local 
allusions,  intermingled  with  matter  of  general,  or  rather  of 
universal  interest,  but  for  originality  and  richness  of  thought, 
for  felicity  of  illustration,  and  for  a  tact  of  educing  the  most 
striking  practical  applications  of  Scripture,  we  consider  him 
absolutely  unrivalled.  We  have  the  testimony  of  Flavel  that 
few  men  in  England  were  ever  more  blessed  in  their  labors, 
though  he  died  at  the  age  of  forty-three,  of  a  broken  heart  in 
view  of  the  troubles  and  distractions  of  the  church  in  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  His  works,  together  with  the 
choicer  Treatises  of  Thomas  Goodwin,  and  Caryl  on  Job,  after 
being  submitted  to  a  judicious  modernizing  revisal,  we  yet 
hope  to  see  reproduced  for  the  benefit  of  the  living  genera- 
tion of  Christian  men  and  ministers.  They  will  serve  at  least 
as  a  perpetual  fountain  from  which  to  transfuse  the  quicken- 
ing streams  of  practical  inference  into  the  more  predominantly 
critical  commentaries  demanded  by  the  exigency  of  our  times. 
But  to  return  to  Greenhill.  His  exposition  of  the  Prophecy 
of  Ezekiel  was  delivered  in  Lectures  in  the  city  of  London,  and 
originally  printed,  a  volume  at  a  time,  as  a  few  chapters  were 
concluded,  till  five  small  quarto  volumes  completed  the  Exposi- 
tion. These  were  ever  after  held  in  the  highest  repute,  but  they 
gradually  became  scarce,  and  so  difficult  did  it  at  length  be- 
come to  obtain  a  perfect  set,  that  one  has  been  known  to  have 
been  sold  at  the  enormous  price  of  from  seven  to  ten  pounds 
sterling.  The  last  volume  became  particularly  rare,  from  its 
having  been,  as  is  supposed,  destroyed  in  the  calamitous  fire 
of  London,  in  1666.  The  whole  is  reprinted  in  the  present 
edition  complete. 

.  The  style  of  the  work  is  in  a  great  measure  that  of  the  age. 
It  is  characterised  by  the  Editor  as  abrupt,  not  always  chaste, 
often  imperfect,  and  full  of  singularities ;  yet  searching,  bold, 
striking,  and  effective.  His  method  of  exposition  is  to  go 
as  fully  into  the  literal  meaning  of  his  author  as  the  critical 
furniture  of  his  day  would  allow,  and  after  settling  the  import  of 
the  Hebrew  terms,  which  are  copiously  interspersed  through 
his  pages,  to  lay  out  '  the  beginning  of  his  strength,  upon  the 
pertinent  and  spirit-searching  observations  which  he  would 
point  to  the  inmost  hearts  of  his  readers.  It  would  doubtless 
be  too  much  to  expect  of  any  commentator  of  that  age  a  lucid 
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and  satisfactory  exegesis  of  the  dark  things  of  Ezekiel's  pro- 
phecy. Indeed  the  obscurities  of  that  book  continue  still  to 
defy  the  enucleating  sagacity  of  Christian,  as  it  has  ever  done, 
of  Jewish,  critics ;  yet  the  Lectures  of  Greenhill  are  full  of 
edification,  and  to  use  one  of  his  quaint  allusions,  if  the  reader 
finds  the  strong  meat  of  the  literal  sense  too  strong  for  his 
spiritual  digestion,  he  can  betake  himself  to  the  milk  of  the 
observations. 

11. — A  Grammar  of  the  Idioms  of  the  Greek  Language  of  the 
New  Testament.  By  Dr.  George  Benedict  Winer,  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  in  the  University  at  Leipsic.  Trans- 
lated by  J.  H.  Agnew  and  0.  G.  Ebbeke.  Philadelphia : 
Herman  Hooker,  1840.  pp.  469. 

Some  months  since  we  announced  the  proposed  Translation 
of  Winer's  Grammar,  etc.,  by  Professors  Agnew  and  Ebbeke. 
The  work  now  appears,  with  the  unqualified  recommendation 
of  Professors  Stuart,  McLelland,  Hodge,  Sears,  Nevin,  Mayer 
and  Schmucker,  prefixed.  It  is  an  octavo  volume,  and  as  far 
as  we  are  able  to  judge,  from  a  cursory  examination,  is  suffi- 
ciently well  executed. 

Any  one  acquainted  with  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  trans- 
lating the  German  into  smooth  and  correct  English,  and  who 
will  cast  his  eye  over  the  pages  of  this  book,  and  observe  the 
almost  numberless  references  and  quotations  which  it  contains, 
will  at  once  perceive  that  the  Translators  have  performed  a 
work  of  great  labor  and  difficulty.  We  trust  it  will  be  found, 
(on  a  more  thorough  examination  than  we  are  able  at  present 
to  give  it,)  to  have  been  accomplished  in  a  manner  at  once 
worthy  of  their  character  as  accurate  scholars,  and  satisfactory 
to  the  numerous  students  of  the  New  Testament  to  whom  the 
laborious  investigations  and  extensive  researches  of  Dr.  Winer 
are  thus  rendered  available. 

Among  those  who  have  had  access  to  this  work  in  the 
German,  and  who  are  qualified  to  judge,  we  have  heard  but 
one  opinion  expressed  of  its  superlative  excellence.  Prof. 
Stuart  says,  "  There  is  nothing  like  it.  It  is,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, a  nonpareil  of  its  kind."  Dr.  Hodge  remarks,  that  it 
"  is  not  properly,  a  Grammar,"  but  a  "  Grammatical  Commen- 
tary on  the  New  Testament ; — a  work  of  the  highest  authority 
and  usefulness." 

The  following  remarks  of  the  Translators,  which  we  copy 
from  their  preface,  contain  a  candid  and  satisfactory  notice  of 
the  author  and  his  work. 
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"  Dr.  Winer  commenced  his  labors  in  this  department  some 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  soon  after  published  a  small  Gram- 
mar, translated  in  1825,  by  Professors  Stuart  and  Robinson. 
At  the  time  of  the  original  publication  he  was  Professor  Ex- 
traordinary at  Leipsic,  his  native  city.  In  1823  he  became 
Ordinary  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Erlangen, 
Bavaria,  and  on  the  death  of  Tittmann,  in  1832,  he  was  re- 
called to  Leipsic  to  supply  his  place,  where  he  remains  at 
present  attracting  crowds  to  his  Lectures.  He  is  the  giant  of  the 
Theological  faculty  at  Leipsic,  as  Hermann  is  in  the  Classical. 

The  volume  now  offered  to  the  American  scholar  is  the 
fourth  and  last  edition  (1836)  of  Winer's  Grammar  of  the 
New  Testament  Idioms,  and  may  be  regarded  as  almost  per- 
fect in  its  line.  *  *  *  An  examination  of  its  pages  will  prove 
that  it  surpasses  any  thing  published  in  the  English  language 
in  the  department  of  New  Testament  philology,  and  that  it 
will  be  an  invaluable  auxiliary  to  the  Theological  student.. 
The  general  classical  scholar  also  will  find  it  full  of  interest, 
both  in  its  numerous  references  to  ancient  authors,  and  in  its 
copious  illustrations  of  grammatical  principles  in  their  appli- 
cation to  the  Greek  language  of  classical  writers.  There  is 
a  constant  comparison,  on  all  points,  of  the  xoiv^  Siu>.ex-oc;  with 
the  language  of  the  New  Testament  in  its  syntactic  rules." 

12. — Jin  Address  delivered  in  South,  Hadley,  Mass.,  July  24M, 
1839,  at  the  Second  Anniversary  of  the  Mount  Holyoke 
Female  Seminary.  By  Rufus  Anderson,  D.  D.  Pub- 
lished by  request  of  the  Trustees,  pp.  24*.  Boston :  Per- 
kins and  Marvin,  1839. 

This  is  a  valuable  pamphlet.  The  author  has  not  attempted 
a  discussion  of  the  principles  which  ought  to  control  the 
arrangements  and  methods  of  female  education.  He  has 
rather  chosen  to  look  calmly  on  the  swelling  and  movement 
of  the  public  mind  on  this  subject,  and  endeavored  from  the 
history  of  that  movement  for  the  last  thirty  years  and  from 
its  present  aspects  to  form  some  reasonable  anticipations  of 
what  the  future  may  be.  No  man  is  better  fitted  than  Dr. 
Anderson  to  contemplate  such  a  subject  Avith  close  and  dis- 
passionate scrutiny,  or  to  educe  from  shifting  and  uncertain 
appearances,  probable  surmises  of  far  remote  results.  While 
the  past  and  the  present  offer  little  that  can  satisfy,  in  this 
respect,  the  desires  of  the  judicious  friends  of  that  sex,  he 
sees  the  future  full  of  hope.  We  join  in  his  hope,  and  are 
cheered  by  Ids  assurance. 
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We  fully  sympathise  with  the  nohle  doctrine,  ably  set  forth 
in  this  address,  that  the  field  of  every  man  and  of  every 
woman's  labor  is  the  world.  But  we  would  guard  against 
perversion  and  abuse  of  the  doctrine.  Our  labors  are  thus 
widely  and  eternally  operative,  because,  \mder  the  wise  govern- 
ment of  God,  we  are  parts  of  a  vast  system,  in  which  every 
moral  act  in  any  the  humblest  soul  is  felt  to  the  remotest 
boundary  as  surely  as  the  falling  of  a  drop  into  the  ocean  moves 
the  whole  mighty  mass  of  waters.  We  are  not  so  by  our  own 
choice.  Our  own  volition  cannot  make  us  more  or  less  so. 
A  power  mightier  than  we  entering  through  our  multiplied  re- 
lations into  our  feeble  acts  gives  them  this  wider,  this  infinite 
diffusion.  The  same  power,  by  the  same  means  thwarts  and 
disappoints  our  largest  and  wisest  schemes.  They  who  have 
toiled  for  immortality  were  laid  in  their  graves,  and  forgotten 
in  a  day,  and  now  no  trace  of  them  and  of  their  great  works 
'can  be  found.  Systems  laboriously  piled  up  to  work  the 
world's  weal  or  woe  have  shrunken  and  withered  as  in  a  night. 
While  the  poor  and  despised,  working  solitary  and  apart,  and 
knowing  nothing  of  the  spirit  that  was  in  him,  has  achieved  a 
labor  that  lives  in  the  daily  life  of  men,  or  put  the  first  hand 
to  an  impulse  whose  waves  are  yet  circling  the  globe.  We 
would  not  discourage  any  man  from  acting  on  this  lofty  view 
of  universal  good.  But  because  that  good  is  not  easily  mea- 
sured by  our  conceptions  of  it,  and  a  false  conception  may 
lead  to  fanaticism,  we  would  have  men  remember  that  God 
makes  our  acts  long  and  broad,  not  we — that  our  sphere  is 
narrow,  and  we  must  look  well  to  its  narrow  interests,  for 
little  as  they  may  be,  the  world  cannot  well  get  on  without 
them.  While  he  looks  widely  around  to  refresh  him,  and 
gain  strength,  he  must  again  and  ever  stoop  to  his  hourly  toil. 

A  true  education  for  the  world,  in  our  view  of  the  arrangement 
of  Providence,  is  that  which  prepares  every  one  to  work  for 
good,  humbly  and  quietly  and  obscurely  if  need  be,  but  con- 
tentedly to  work  somewhat,  in  the  faith  that  Providence,  out 
of  the  fragments  we  furnish,  will  make  a  harmonious  whole. 
As  in  doing  this  work  from  our  complex  nature,  Ave  must,  and 
rightfully  and  innocently  may,  act  from  many  principles,  so  in 
education,  must  these  principles  be  appealed  to,  that  they  may 
act  strongly  in  future  life.  The  sphere  of  woman  is  eminently 
laborious,  and  always  domestic.  Let  her  be  trained  for  home, 
and  her  influence  shall  go  out  through  all  the  world. 

We  cannot  leave  this  discourse  without  bestowing  our  most 
hearty  commendation  on  the  chaste  and  transparent  style  in 
which  it  is  written.     Though  the  doctrine  is  deep,  the  expres- 
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sion  is  always  clear.  It  is  exact,  business-like,  and  forcible.  Such 
a  production  from  such  a  man,  ought  to  do  much  to  check  the 
prurience  of  fine  Avriting  that  is  unhappily  too  prevalent 
among  us. 

13. — On  the  Relation  between  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  some 
parts  of  Geological  Science.  By  John  Pye  Smith,  D.  D., 
F.  G.  S.,  Divinity  Tutor  in  the  Protestant  Dissenting 
College  at  Homcrton.  London  :  Jackson  &  Walford. 
1839.  Svo.pp.  439, 

The  distinguished  author  of  the  "  Scripture  Testimony  to 
the  Messiah"  here  appears  in  a  new  field.  The  recent  demon- 
strations made  by  the  science  of  Geology,  have  created,  it  is 
Avell  known,  no  little  alarm  among  good  men  lest  its  allega- 
tions and  conclusions  should  invalidate  the  testimony  of  reve- 
lation. We  cannot  doubt  that  the  discussions,  by  Professors 
Hitchcock,  Stuart  and  Pond,  in  the  previous  Volumes  of  the 
Kepository,  and  from  which  Dr.  Smith  draws  very  largely  in 
the  volume  before  us,  have  done  much  to  remove  the  fear  of 
any  ill-omened  antagonism  between  the  records  written  by  the 
pen  of  Moses  on  'goat-skins  and  sheep-skins,'  and  those  in- 
scribed 'by  the  finger  of  God  on  tables  of  stone,'  dug  out  of 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Still  it  may  be  admitted  that  some- 
thing further  was  wanted  to  present  the  argument  in  all  its 
strength ;  to  give  in  a  full,  yet  perspicuous  form,  as  little  en- 
cumbered as  possible  by  scientific  technicalities,  the  reasons 
which  have  led  geologists,  while  professing  a  reverential 
regard  for  Scripture, 'to  assign  to  our  globe  such  a  vastly 
higher  antiquity  than  the  letter  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  seems 
to  ascribe  to  it.  This  wrork  we  are  happy  to  say  is  most  ably 
achieved  in  the  volume  before  us.  The  great  desideratum  so 
extensively  felt  is  here  most  happily  supplied.  Such  a  view 
of  the  whole  subject  is  exhibited  as  could  be  exhibited  by  no 
one  who  did  not  combine  in  himself,  in  very  unwonted  mea- 
sure, the  knowledge  of  philology  and  of  physics.  Without 
professing  to  be  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  terms  a  practical 
geologist,  with  which  his  literary  avocations  are  clearly  in- 
compatible, he  yet  shews  himself  completely  master  of  geolo- 
gy as  a  science,  and  appears  to  be  as  familiarly  conversant 
with  rocks,  strata,  drifts,  conglomerates,  detritus,  rolled  peb- 
bles, bowlders,  and  all  the  technics  of  the  science,  as  if  he  had 
never  labored  at  all  in  the  field  of  criticism  and  theology. 
He  has  evidently  explored  the  whole  region  of  research,  as 
far  as  its  recorded  results  have  enabled  him,  and  he  appears 
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In  this  work  carrying  the  torch  of  revelation  down  into  the 
deep  caverns  and  clefts  which  the  lamp  of  science  had  disclosed, 
and  illuminating,  with  a  brighter  light,  the  foundations  of 
the  everlasting  mountains.' 

The  consequence  is,  that  while  he  yields  an  unhesitating 
assent   to  the  most  stupendous  conclusions  of  the    modern 
geology,   and   in  fact   states   their  evidence  in  a  new  and  in- 
tensely interesting  light,  he  finds  no  conflict  between  them 
and  the  Mosaic  records  fairly  and  rationally  interpreted  ;  and 
by  rationally  we  mean  simply  in  accordance  with  that  sound 
and  enlightened  reason  which  God  has  given  us,  the  only  me- 
dium of  correctly  understanding  his  word.     After  two  lectures 
on  the  origin,  design,  and  importance  of  geological  science  ; 
the  requisites  and  methods  of  study  ;  the  harmony  of  all  sci- 
ence with  revelation ;  the  description  of  facts  relative  to   the 
crust  of  the  earth  ;  its  internal  condition,  stratified  formations, 
and  organic  remains  ;  he  enters  upon  the   recital  of  opinions 
which  are  by  many  assumed  to  be  asserted  or  implied  in  the 
Scriptures,  but   which  are  contrary  to   geological  doctrines. 
Of  these  he  specifies,  (1.)- The  recent  creation  of  the  earth. 
(2.)  A  previous  universal  chaos  over  the  earth.   (3.)  The  crea- 
tion of  the  heavenly  bodies  after  that  of  the   earth.    (4.)  The 
derivation  of  all  vegetables  and  animals  from  one  centre   of 
creation.  (5.)  That  the  inferior  animals  were  not  subject  to 
death  till  after  the  fall.    (6.)  The  ascription   of  the  grander 
geological  phenomena  to  the  deluge.     All  these  positions  he 
alleges  to  be  erroneous,  and  proceeds  to  set  them  aside  by  a 
course  of  reasoning  which  no  one  can  fail  to   admit  to   be  of 
most  masterly  character,  whatever  effect  it  may  have  upon  his 
convictions.     He  then  enters  upon  an  examination  of  the  vari- 
ous methods  which  have  been  proposed  for  the  removal  of  the 
difficulties  and   alleged  contradictions  between  geology  and 
Scripture.     Of  these  he  mentions,  (L)  The  denial  of  any  dif- 
ficulty, by   shutting  the   eyes  to   the,  evidence   of  geological 
facts,  and  representing  the  inquiry  as   impious.     (2.)   Sacri- 
ficing the  Mosaic  records  as  unintelligible,  or  as  being  the  lan- 
guage  of  mythic   poetry.     (3.)   Regarding    the   six  days    as 
designed   to   represent    indefinite    periods.     (1.)   Attributing 
stratification  and  other  geological  phenomena  to  the  interval 
between  the  Adamic  creation  and  the  deluge,  and  the  action 
of  the  diluvial  waters. 

He  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  forms  of  language  used  in 
Scripture  to  convey  to  man  a  knowledge  both  of  the  Deity  and 
his  works,  and  thence  to  deduce  a  general  law  of  interpreta-< 
tion  to  be  applied  to  the  narrative  of  the  creation,  which  leads 
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him  into  an  extended  critical  exposition  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis.  The  grand  principle,  which  he  defends  as  conclu- 
sive and  as  absolutely  indispensable  for  maintaining  the  honor 
of  the  word  of  God,  is,  that  the  revelations  contained  in  the 
Scriptures  in  respect  to  God  and  his  works  wrere  conveyed  in 
representations  to  the  senses,  chiefly  that  of  sight,  and  in  words 
descriptive  of  those  representations.  Consequently  it  is  the 
usage  of  the  sacred  writers  fo  speak  of  the  Deity,  his  nature, 
his  perfections,  his  purposes,  his  operations,  in  language  bor- 
rowed from  the  bodily  and  menial  constitution  of  man,  and  from 
those  opinions  concerning  the  works  of  God  in  the  natural 
world,  which  were  generally  received  by  the  people  to  whom  the 
revelation  was  granted.  From  this  principle  as  an  axiom  the 
author  argues,  that  as  the  Scripture  references  to  natural  ob- 
jects would  be  in  such  style  as  comported  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  age  in  which  they  were  delivered,  so  at  the  present  time  we 
are  fully  warranted  to  translate  the  language  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment upon  physical  subjects  into  such  modern  expressions  as 
shall  be  agreeable  to  the  reality  of  the  things  spoken  of. 

But  we  must  here  close  our  notice  of  this  very  valuable 
volume.  After  all  we  have  said  of  its  contents,  the  .reader 
will  have  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  amount  of  interest  and 
information  which  it  embodies.  But  "by  way  of  amends  for 
the  n.eagreness  of  our  sketch,  we  are  happy  to  announce  that 
an  immediate  reprint  in  this  country  is  under  consideration, 
and  that  the  work  will  probably  soon  be  presented  to  the 
American  public. 

14. — Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism,  exhibiting  a  Systematic 
View  of  that  Science.  By  Samuel  Davidson,  LL.  D., 
Professor  of  Biblical  Literature,  in  the  Royal  Academi- 
cal Institution,  Belfast.  Edinburgh :  Thomas  Clark, 
1839.     8vo.  pp.  411. 

The  high  gratification  we  feel  in  noticing  the  appearance  of 
this  able  work  is  mingled  with  regret  that  Ave  can  at  present 
do  no  more  than  simply  to  notice  it.  The  more  ample  and 
elaborate  review  which  it  merits  it  can  scarcely  fail  eventually 
to  receive.  Mr.  Davidson's  name  has  been  hitherto  unknown 
among  us  in  the  walks  of  biblical  literature,  but  from  the 
sample  which  he  has  here  given  of  his  ability  to  fill  with 
distinguished  repute  the  department  which  he  occupies  in  the 
Belfast  Institution,  we  cannot  but  draw  the  happiest  omens  of 
his  future  achievements  in  the  same  sphere.     The  sternest 
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republican  can  scarcely  be  offended  with  the  epithet  '  royal' 
when  he  finds  it  attached  to  an  institute  which  gives  scope  to 
labors  and  researches  like  those  embodied  in  the  present 
volume.  The  field  which  Mr.  Davidson  here  enters  with  so 
firm  a  tread  and  so  manly  a  bearing  is  one  that  has  been  hith- 
erto for  the  most  part  occupied  by  the  German  literati,  and 
though  we  would  not  detract  aught  from  the  just  award  of 
their  labors  which  they  have  so  zealously  put  forth  in  this 
department  of  sacred  letters,  yet  we  rejoice  to  perceive  that 
they  are  not  to  be  left  as  its  sole  occupants  and  cultivators. 
Every  one  acquainted  with  the  idiosyncrasies  of  German 
genius  is  aware  that  it  shows  a  continual  tendency  to  spend 
its  energies  in  settling  the  letter  of  revelation  rather  than  dis- 
closing its  spirit ;  or  in  other  words,  a  tendency  to  exalt  crit- 
icism above  hermeneutics.  Our  author  brings  altogether  another 
temper  to  his  work.  Although  he  undertakes  not  to  erect  his 
edifice  without  a  scaffold,  yet  he  does  not  busy  himself  so 
much  about  the  scaffold  as  to  forget  that  he  has  an  edifice  to 
erect ;  which  the  German  is  very  apt  to  do. 

The  various  topics  embraced  in  Mr.  D.'s  volume  are  treated 
in  such  a  way  as  to  shew  that  instead  of  servilely  copying 
from  copyists,  he  has  gone  to  the  sources  of  authority,  and 
examined  and  judged  for  himself.  The  reader  will  accord- 
ingly find  in  these  pages  a  real  advance  in  the  science  of  bibli- 
cal criticism.  The  whole  field  of  Manuscripts,  Versions, 
Editions,  Readings,  Quotations,  etc.  etc.,  in  fine,  whatever  con- 
stitutes the  res  critica  of  revelation,  is  explored  with  a  diligence 
and  discrimination  entitled  to  the  highest  applause.  His  rea- 
sonings and  results  are  conveyed  in  a  lively  and  spirited  style, 
at  the  farthest  possible  remove  from  the  dry,  abstract,  barren 
prosings  which  usually  distinguish  treatises  of  this  nature. 
In  the  midst  of  so  much  that  is  satisfactory  and  excellent  it 
were  not  easy  to  specify  the  more  attractive  parts,  but  we 
cannot  refrain  from  pointing  to  the  chapter  on  the  '  Nature  of 
tbe  Hebrew  Language,'  as  remarkable  for  the  original  and 
luminous  views  it  exhibits  of  the  structure  and  genius  of  that 
ancient  tongue.  In  his  chapter  '  on  the  Greek  Article,'  he 
enters  into  an  elaborate  vindication  of  Middleton's  doctrine  on 
that  subject  in  which  he  comes  in  collision  with  the  views  of 
Prof.  Stuart,  expressed  in  former  numbers  of  the  Repository. 
Although  somewhat  free  in  his  strictures  on  the  Professor's 
positions,  yet  he  is  throughout  abundant  in  indications  of 
his  great  respect  for  the  value  of  his  labors  in  the  province  of 
sacred  literature* 
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15. — Job  and  his  Times  ;  or  a  Picture  of  the  Patriarchal  Age, 
during  the  period  between  Noah  and  Abrahxm,  as  re- 
gards the  state  of  Religion  and  Morality,  Jlrts  and  Sci- 
ences, Manners  and  Customs,  etc.,  and  a  New  Version 
of  that  most  ancient  Poem,  accompanied  with  Notes  and 
Dissertations.  By  Thomas  Wemyss,  author  of  '  Biblical 
Gleanings,"1  '  Symbolical  Dictionary ','  and  other  works. 
London  :  Jackson  &  Walford.  1839.  8vo.  pp.  382. 

Whether  as  a  version  or  a  commentary,  the  title  of  this 
work  is  somewhat  unique  ;  yet  as  illustrating  the  history  and 
biography  of  a  Scripture  personage  it  is  strictly  appropriate. 
The  design  of  the  author  is  not  only  to  throw  out  all  the  most 
distinguished  lights  and  shadows  of  Job's  character  and  expe- 
rience, but  to  introduce  the  reader  to  patriarchal  scenes;  to 
familiarize  him  with  the  manners,  customs,  arts,  and  sciences 
of  that  early  period  of  society.  The  object  is  certainly  a  good 
one,  for  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  any  ancient 
author  can  usually  be  obtained  only  by  a  knowledge  of  his 
times.  The  interest  and  fascination  thrown  around  these 
primal  ages  is  almost  universally  felt,  yet  our  actual  acquaint- 
ance with  them  is  but  limited,  being  gleaned  from  detached 
materials  scattered  here  and  there  through  the  Scriptures. 
These,  however,  Mr.  Wemyss  has  detected  with  singular  acute- 
ness,  and  seized  with  the  avidity  of  one  who  has  found  great 
spoil.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  result  of  his  researches  in 
this  department,  we  insert  a  part  of  his  table  of  contents ; — 
the  mechanical  art  ;  the  military  art ;  modes  of  travelling  ;  of 
hunting;  of  writing;  mining  operations;  precious  stones; 
coins  ;  process  of  refining  ;  musical  instruments  ;  cosmology  ; 
astronomy  ;  meteorology  ;  aurora  borealis  ;  volcanoes  ;  vege- 
table productions  ;  zoology,  behemoth  and  leviathan  ;  judicial 
proceedings. 

Under  these  several  heads  the  author  has  brought  together 
a  great  deal  of  curious  and  interesting  matter.  As  a  sample 
of  it  we  may  refer  to  that  entitled  'Aurora  Borealis,'  in  respect 
to  which  the  reader  is  naturally  prompted  to  enquire  what  al- 
lusion is  contained  in  the  book  of  Job  to  a  phenomenon  which 
has  been  supposed  to  be  of  comparatively  recent  occurrence. 
Such  an  allusion  the  author  shows  to  be  recognized  by  the 
great  mass  of  interpreters  in  ch.  37.22,  'Fair  weather  cometh 
out  of  the  north,'  where  the  original  word  for  '  fair  weather' 
signifies,  in  its  primary  sense,  gold  ;  and  in  a  secondary  sense 
any  thing  resembling  gold  in  color  and  lustre.  Mr.  W.  sup- 
poses accordingly  that  the  term  refers  to  those  radient  streams 
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or   flashes   of  golden    light    which   constitute   this    splendid 

The  author  discovers  great  diligence  in  his  researches,  and 
much  ingenuity  in  advocating  his  views  of  particular  texts, 
though  the  critical  apparatus  which  he  has  actually  used  seems 
to  have  been  confined  in  great  measure  to  English  commen- 
tators. His  list  of  writers  on  Job  contains  indeed  the  mention 
of  some  of  the  principal  modern  German  critics,  but  we  doubt 
whether  he  is  very  familiar  with  this  source  of  illustration. 

The  famous  passage  ch.  19.  25—27,  "I  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer liveth,"  etc.,  he  regards  on  the  whole  as  not  referring  to 
the  Messiah,  but  to  God  as  his  future  Deliverer  and  Vindica- 
tor on  earth.  He  supposes  that  the  expression  u  whom  I  shall 
see  for  myself,"  etc.  was  fulfilled  afterwards  Avhen  he  exclaimed, 
ch.  42.  5,  'I  have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  but 
now  mine  eye  seeth  thee,'  etc.  We  cannot  profess  ourselves  con- 
vinced of  the  correctness  of  his  views  of  this  passage,  yet  we 
freely  admit  that  much  of  his  reasoning  upon  it,  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  dispose  of.  The  subject  merits  an  investigation,  which 
we  hope  ere  long  to  present  to  our  readers  in  the  pages  of  the 

Repository.  *■,,,* 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  '  Life  and  Times  of  Job  forms  a 
valuable  accession  to  the  growing  stock  of  our  sound  biblical 
literature,  and  we  trust  that  a  volume  so  well  entitled  to  a 
place  in  every  theological  library  will  not  be  lftng  in  finding  a 
publisher  in  our  own  country. 

16.— 2%e  Parent's  Friend  ;  a  Manual  of  Domestic  Instruction 
and  Discipline.  By  John  Morison,  D.  D.,  author  of 
'  Counsels  to  a  newly-wedded  Pair?  etc.  etc.  etc.  ;  with  a 
Prefatory  Address  to  Parents  in  America ;  by  Samuel 
Hanson  Cox,  D.  D.  New-York  :  Gould,  Newman  and 
Saxton.     1839.     l8mo.  pp.  172. 

This  is  an  acre  of  'Friends,'  both  to  young  and  old,  to 
parents  and  children,  to  teachers  mid  pupils,  to  young  men 
and  maidens,  and  happy  should  we  be  to  affirm  that  they  were 
all  as  well  entitled  to  the  name  as  the  little  volume  that  here 
comes  with  its  gentle  and  unobtrusive  proffers  of  counsels 
to  fathers  and  mothers.  We  must  feel  grateful  to  the  inter- 
mediate agency,  which  at  this  season  of  gift-making  to  the 
youna;,  has  provided  so  fitting  a  present  for  the  parental  hands 
Avhich  have  just  emptied  themselves  of  their  annual  mementos 
of  love  and  duty  to  their  children. 

With  but  humble  pretensions,  this  little  treatise  can  still 
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scarcely  fail  to  win  its  way  to  the  acceptance  and  confidence 
and  growing  estimation  of  those  for  whose  use  it  has  been  so 
■considerately  prepared.  It  comes  forward  as  an  exceedingly 
well-timed  assistant  to  the  discharge  of  the  hallowed  functions 
-of  those  whom  God  hath  '  set  in  families.1  Within  the  most 
^convenient  compass  it  embodies  a  really  large  mass  of  sound 
and  sanctified  good  sense  on  the  various  topics  of  which  it 
treats.  It  is  seasonable,  suitable,  practical,  adapted,  as  it  is 
intended,  to  befriend  parents  who  are  to  educate  their  children 
for  heaven.  As  a  vadc  mecum,  replete  with  hints,  principles, 
suggestions,  cautions,  rules,  encouragements,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive of  any  Christian  father  or  mother  who  would  not  be 
enriched  by  its  possession.  The  position  of  the  author  in  the 
midst  of  a  splendid  city  population  gives  him  peculiar  advan- 
tages for  estimating  and  portraying  the  evil  influences  which 
beset  parental  exertion  from  that  source,  and  enable  him  to 
speak  as  an  instructed  monitor  on  the  gaieties,  modishness, 
and  follies  that  under  a  specious  guise  war  against  the  soul. 
The  Prefatory  Address  of  the  American  Editor  is  in  the 
happiest  vein,  and,  we  cannot  perhaps  speak  in  more  laudatory 
terms  of  the  volume  itself  than  to  say  that  it  is  worthy  of 
such  an  exordium.  No  one  on  reading  the  whole  will  find 
that  there  is  any  want  of  keeping  between  the  rich  preludium 
-and  the  brief  but  pithy  sequel. 

17. — The  School  Library,  published  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education. 

This  enterprize  is  one  of  momentous  consequences.  A  judi- 
cious selection  of  books,  which  are  to  constitute  a  large  part 
of  the  reading  of  the  children,  and  we  may  add  of  the  parents 
too  of  a  State,- — a  selection  made  with  a  discriminating  literary 
taste,  an  accurate  apprehension  of  the  wants  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  a  regard  to  sound  principles  of  religion  and  morality 
may  be  not  only  one  of  the  strongest  influences  in  elevating 
the  poor  and  informing  the  ignorant  ;  but  by  raising  the  gen- 
era! standard  of  thought  and  of  attainment,  may  raise  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  insensibly  but  surely  to  higher  degrees  of 
refinement  and  cultivation.  The  greatness  of  the  scheme 
seems  to  have  been  fully  appreciated  by  the  framers  of  it ; 
and  they  have  carefully  guarded  against  any  abuse  of  the  vast 
powers  which  have  been  committed  to  their  hands. 

A  large  portion  of  the  works  which  are  to  constitute  this 
library  are  to  be  original  productions  by  men  of  well  known 
literary  and  scientific  character,  made   expressly  for  this  col- 
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lection  ;  or  standard  works  revised  by  responsible  and  suita- 
ble persons,  and  adapted,  by  whatever  changes  may  be  neces- 
sary, to  the  purposes  of  it.  Those  of  the  nrst  kind  will  prob- 
ably be  the  largest  number.  Every  book,  before  it  can  oc- 
cupy a  place  in  the  Library,  must  be  approved  by  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Education,  gentlemen  who  are  elected  to 
that  place,  with  regard  to  their  taste,  their  knowledge  of  the 
people,  their  acquaintance  with  the  business  of  education,  and 
their  sound  discretion.  The  names  of  those  gentlemen  are  a 
sufficient  guaranty  that  no  unworthy  volume  will  be  offered  to 
the  public.  The  names  of  the  gentlemen  whose  pens  have 
been  engaged  to  prepare  different  works  for  this  collection  are 
another  and  sufficient  guaranty.  We  notice  among  them  that 
Dr.  Robley  Di.nglison  is  to  prepare  two  volumes  on  Human 
Physiology  ;  Pr^f.  Silliman,  one  or  more  on  Chemistry  ;  Prof. 
Olmsted,  a  popular  treatise  on  Astronomy  ;  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow,. 
two  on  the  Useful  Arts  ;  Judge  Story,  one  on  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  ;  etc.  etc   etc^ 

The  Library  when  complete  is  to  consist  of  two  series,  of 
fifty  volumes  each,  one  in  18mo.  of  250  to  280  pages  a  volume  : 
the  other  in  12mo.  of  350  to  400  pages.  One-of  them  is  to 
be  a.  juvenile  series.  Ten  volumes  (more  perhaps,  but  we  are 
not  aware  of  it,)  have  been  published.  These  are  the  Life  of 
Columbus,  by  Washington  Irving,  revised  by  hirn  and  en- 
larged for  this  edition  ;  Paley's  Natural  Theology  in  two  vol- 
umes, with  wood  cuts,  and  Selected  Notes  from  Brougham  and 
others,  arranged  by  Dr.  Elisha  Bartlett ;  three  volumes  of 
Lives  of  Eminent  Individuals,  celebrated  in  American  History,, 
with  portraits;  these  are  selected  from  Sparks'  American  Bio- 
graphy ,'  The  Sacred  Philosophy  of  the  Seasons,  by  Rev,  Henry 
Duncan,  of  Scotland,  edited,  in  four  volumes,  by  Rev.  F.  W 
P.  Greenwood  of  Boston.  These  works  are  clearly  of  great 
value.  Placed  in  the  hands  of  intelligent  youth,  they  will  im- 
part knowledge  and  kindle  thought,  and  stimulate  inquiry. 
They  will  make  labor  and  thrift  intelligent.  They  will  aid 
every  effort  that  is  made  in  any  way  and  any  where,  to  elevate 
the  moral  and  social  character  of  our  people. 

In  looking  over  these  volumes  we  were  struck  with  the  sin- 
gularly infelicitous  account  given  in  his  Life  of  Tane,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Upham,  of  the  doctrinal  faith  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  No 
one  who  understands  the  spirit,  and  especially  the  theological 
spirit  of  New  England  in  her  day,  and  who  has  studied  the 
documentary  evidence  in  the  case,  could  easily,  we  think, 
imagine  that  her  doctrine  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  just  modern  Unitorianism,   an  indwelling  of  the   moral 
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virtues.  Such  blemishes  may  here  and  there  perhaps  be  de- 
tected, but  they  do  not  materially  impair  the  value  of  the 
whole. 

There  is  one  defect,  which  some  may  consider  an  excel- 
lency, in  the  plan  of  the  Board.  All  works  more  directly  re- 
ligious, than  those  which  treat  of  morals. and  of  natural  theo- 
logy are  excluded.  We  fear  that  the  state  of  public  sentiment 
in  Massachusetts  is  such  as  to  require  it.  Yet  we  cannot  but 
believe  and  hope  that  the  dread  of  sectarianism  will  ere  long 
be  found  to  have  been  officious  in  this  thing,  and  that  men 
will  bear  "to  have  their  children  read  works  of  theology  which 
•Tnay  not  in  every  respect  harmonize  with  their  own  judgments. 
We  regret  to  have  it  so  gravely  implied  that  party  differences 
in  religion  are  so  fierce  among  us. 

The  publication  of  this  library  is  the  serious  enterprize  of  a 
state,  guarded,  ordered,  and  controlled  by  the  best  wisdom  of 
the  state.  We  know  of  no  similar  collection,  that"  can  be 
compared  with  it,  for  pureness  and  for  valuable  information. 
It  is  published  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Board,  by 
Marsh,  Capen,  Lyon  and  Webb,  109  Washington-street, 
Boston. 

18. — The  School  District  Library,  published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers,  82  Cliff-street,  New-York: — embracing  History, 
Voyages  and  Travels,  Biography,  Natural  History,  the 
Physical  Sciences,  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  Arts, 
C-qmmerce,  Belles  Letters,  the  History  and  Philosophy  of 
Education,  etc. 

The  preceding  notice  of  the  "■School  Library,"  published 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education 
has  been  furnished  us  by  a  literary  friend  in  that  state,  in  whose 
good  sense  and  accurate  discrimination,  on  such  a  subject,  we 
have  the  highest  confidence.  We  have  therefore  inserted  it 
with  pleasure,  and  would  commend  it  to  the  careful  attention 
*of  our  readers.  The  enterprise  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
state,  and  to  the  individuals  who  have  commenced  it. 

Such  a  notice,  however,  of  the  laudable  endeavors  of  Mas- 
sachusetts to  enlarge  and  elevate  the  sphere  of  Common- 
school  Instruction,  reminds  us  that  it  may  be  our  duty  to 
advert,  in  connection  with  it,  to  the  progress  of  a  similar 
enterprise  in  another  state.  "  The  School  District  Library," 
by  Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers,  of  New- York,  has  been  for 
some  time  before  the  public.  Their  first  preparation  of  a 
School  Library  was  commenced  as  early  as  1835,  and  embraced 
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*  first 'and second  series,  of  from  ten  to  twenty  volumes  each. 
Since  that  time  they  have  much  enlarged  and  improved  their 
plan.  The  Library  now  embraced  under  the  general  title 
given  at  the  head  of  this  notice  consists  of  *  First  Series,  ot 
fifty  volumes,  and  a  Second  Series,  of  forty-five  volumes,  al- 
ready printed  and  bound  in  a  neat  and  uniform  style,  and  a 
Third  Series,  now  in  the  progress  of  publication.  _ 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  aim  of  these  enterprizmg  pub- 
Ushers  to  adapt  their  preparation  to  the  recent  provision  ol 
the  state  for  the  improvement  of  Common  Schools.  lhis  pro- 
vision appropriates  to  each  school  district  a  sum  sufficient  lor 
the  purchase  of  a  library,  more  or  less  extensive,  lhey  have 
sought  also  and  obtained  the  counsel  of  the  Supermtendant  ot 
Common  Schools,  of  the  State,  (at  present  the  Hon.  John  C- 
Spencer,)  and  his  able  advisers.  The  first  and  second  series 
are  accordingly  accompanied  by  the  unqualified  recommenda- 
tion of  that  gentleman,  whose  character  and  ample  quali- 
fications to  judge  on  such  a  subject  will  give  to  his  opin- 
ions great  influence  with  the  Trustees  and  Commissioners  ol 
Common  Schools  throughout  the  State. 

Here  then  is  another  endeavor  to  provide  for  the  reading  ol 
the  mass  of  the  population  embraced  in  the  school  districts  ol 
an  immense  Commonwealth.  This  endeavor,  however  it  may 
have  originated,  has  become,  like  that  of  Massachusetts  the 
serious  enterprise  of  a  State,"  through  its  constituted  officers 
for  such  purposes.  We  agree  with  our  correspondent  in  con- 
templating it  as  an  enterprise  of  momentous  consequences- 
It  proposes  to  itself  a  duty  of  the  highest  responsibility  and 
the  greatest  difficulty.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  stimulated  by 
an  energy  adequate  to  its  full  accomplishment,  and  guarded 
by  all  the  salutary  checks  of  sound  discretion  and  practical 

morality.  .  ,,  , 

The  object  of  such  an  enterprise  should  be  to  provide  sucn 
books  as  are  adapted  by  the  variety  and  interest  of  their  topics 
and  the  style  in  which  they  are  discussed,  to  allure  the  peo- 
ple to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  which  shallot  the  same 
time,  inculcate  and  enforce  the  principles  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. It  is  not  enough  that  we  exclude  from  the  Libraries,, 
procured  for  our  School  districts,  books  which  avow  and  de- 
fend infidel  and  irreligious  principles.  Nothing  should  be 
retained  that  is,  in  this  respect,  even  equivocal.  It  is  time 
that,  this  were  understood  by  politicians,  and  publishers,  as 
well  as  by  the  Christian  ministry.  It  is  believed  by  the  most 
intelligent  and  sagacious  among  us,  of  all  professions  that  the 
only  security  for  the  permanent  continuance  of  a  healthy  state 
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of  moral*  in  any  community  is  in  the  religious  principles  of 
the  people.  Every  department  of  Education,  therefore,  should 
be  adapted  to  the  inculcation  of  truth  ; — not  scientific  and 
intellectual  truth  only,  but  religious  truth,  which  is  in  harmony 
with  all  the  truths  of  nature  and  of  science,  and  without  which 
the  best  developments  of  the  human  mind  can  never  be 
attained. 

We  have  not  ourselves  compared  the  laws  of  Massachusetts 
-and  New-York,  in  regard  to  the  securities  which  they  afford 
for  the  procuring  of  School  Libraries  of  the  best  moral  ten- 
dency. Of  one  thing,  however,  we  feel  assured.  It  is  that 
that  library  will  ultimately  be  preferred  and  will  secure  to 
itself  the  most  lasting  success,  which  conforms  with  the  most 
firmness  and  decision  to  the  principles  above  stated.  The 
books  in  all  these  libraries  which  lay  claim  to  the  public  pat 
ronage  must  be  examined  and  tried  by  these  principles.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  periodical  press  thus  to  try  them,  and  for  our- 
selves we  hope  not  to  be  remiss  in  this  duty.  It  is  a  Christian 
literature  for  which  we  propose  to  labor,  in  all  the  departments 
of  education,  from  the  common  school  to  the  highest  seminary 
of  learning.  Not  that  we  desire  to  see  every  book  written . 
about  religion.  But  as  the  goodness  of  God  pervades  all  his 
works  and  ways,  so  would  we  have  piety  towards  him  pervade 
all  our  learning.  Nor  would  we  plead  for  a  sectarian  litera- 
ture. We  will  join  hands  with  sober  minded  Christian  men  of 
>all  classes  in  the  promotion  of  intelligence  and  virtue. 

We  confess  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  express  an  opinion 
of  all  the  books  contained  in  "Harper's  School  District  Li- 
brary" We  have  been  favored  with  the  possession  of  only  a 
very  few  of  them,  as  they  appear  in  these  series.  A  catalogue 
of  their  subjects  and  authors  only  is  before  us.  Most  of  these 
are  familiar  to  us,  as  among  the  most  instructive  and  useful 
books  in  our  language  for  juvenile  and  even  for  adult  reading. 
The  selection,  as  a  "whole,  appears  to  be  judiciously  chosen 
and  well  adapted  to  the  object  proposed.  We  name  the  fol- 
lowing as  among  the  ninety-five  volumes  which  constitute  the 
first  and  second  series  ; — Life  of  Washington,  by  J.  K.  Pauld- 
ing, Esq., — 'American  History,  by  the  author  of  American 
Popular  Lessons ; — American  Revolution,  by  B.  B.  Thatcher, 
Esq. ; — The  Principles  of  Physiology,  etc.,  by  Dr.  Combe  ; — 
Celestial  Scenery,  etc.,  by  Dr.  Dick  ; — Palestine,  or  the  Holy 
Land,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Russell; — Improvement  of  Society,  etc.,  by 
Dr.  Dick; — The  Philosophy  of  the  Moral  Feelings,  by  Aber- 
crombe  ; — Life  and  Works  of  Dr.  Franklin  ; — The  Farmer's 
Instructor,  by  the  late  Judge  Buel ; — The   Pursuit  of  Know- 
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ledge  under  Difficulties,  etc.  ;-Ty tier  &  Nares  Universal 
History,  in  six  volumes  5— Paley's  Natural  Theology,  with 
Notes  by  Brougham  and  Bell,  edited  by  Rev.  Dr  Potter ;- 
Ten  volumes  of  Sparks'  American  Biography  j— Goldsmith  s 
History  of  Greece,  prepared  by  an  American  Author  ;—t  ami- 
liar  Illustrations  of  Natural  Philosophy,  by  Prof.  Ren  wick  ;— 
Elements  of  Geology,  by  Dr.  G  A.  Lee  ;— Goldsmith  s  History 
of  Rome  ;— Chaptal's  Chemistry  ;— D wight's  Lives  of  the 
Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;— Plutarch  s 
Lives,  in  four  volumes.  ,  , 

Among  the  books  announced  for  the  third  series,  are  Hale  s 
History  of  the  United  States  5— Selections  from  the  Writings 
of  Washington  ;— Dick  on  the  Starry  Heavens,  etc. ;— A  Trea- 
tise on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  :— Biographies  of 
Distinguished  Females ;— Prof.  Upham  on  Imperfect  and  Dis- 
ordered Mental  Action,  etc.  etc. 

These  are  but  a  portion  of  the  works  of  acknowledged  ex- 
cellence, for  popular  use,  embraced  in  these  selections.  They 
are  sufficient  to' indicate  the  general  character  and  tendency 
of  the  whole,  and  to  awaken  the  most  encouraging  anticipa- 
tions of  the  general  usefulness  of  these  successive  series  of 
books,  on  a  great  variety  of  topics,  selected  and  prepared  with 
a  view  to  the  wants  of  the  community,  and  adapted  to  a.  uni- 
versal diffusion  in  our  country. 

We  shall  turn  our  attention  to  these  series  of  publications 
hereafter,  and  shall  thankfully  receive  suggestions  from  the 
experience  and  observation  of  our  enlightened  correspond- 
ents. It  is  a  matter  which  deeply  concerns  us  all  to  see  that 
the  books  which  are  to  constitute  the  reading  of  the  nation  be 
such  as  shall  exert  a  healthful  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people.  And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  selections 
now  made  and  in  preparation  under  the  sanction  of  the  organs 
of  the  States  of  New- York  and  Massachusetts,  will  not  be  con- 
fined to  those  states.  If  wisely  made,  and  discreetly  and  in- 
telligently adapted  to  the  objects  in  view,  they  will  be  adopted 
by  the  guardians  of  education  and  the  friends  of  improvement 
in  every  state  in  the  Union. 

19__  Dictionary  of  Latin  Synonymesjor  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Private  Students,  with  a  Complete  Index.  By  Lewis 
Ramshorn.  From  the  German  by  Francis  Lieber.  Boston  : 
Charles  C.  Little  and.  James  Brown.    1839.  pp.  475. 

The  author  of  this  work,  Dr.  Ramshorn,  is  a   distinguished 
philologist   and   a   practical   teacher   in  Germany.     It  is  an 
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abridgment  of  a  much  larger  work,  in  which  the  author  avails 
himself  of  the  works  of  Gardin — Dumesnil  and  Ernesti,  and 
Which  is  entitled  "  Universal  Latin  Synonymes."  This  abridg- 
ment now  translated  into  English  and  adapted  to  our  Schools 
and  Colleges,  will  supply  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt  by 
those  who  instruct  in  Latin.  Few  works  could  be  offered, 
either  to  the  instructor  or  the  Student,  more  welcome  than 
this.  The  translator  has  done  his  part  with  accuracy  and 
ability,  making  such  additions  as  seemed  necessary  to  secure 
the  most  exact  expression  in  English  of  the  peculiar  shade  of 
the  Latin  terms  ; — and  the  publishers  have  executed  the  work 
in  a  neat  and  economical  form,  making  it  available  to  students 
of  limited  means.  We  value  it  highly  as  a  help  to  the  accu- 
rate perception  of  the  precise  meaning  of  Latin  terms  and 
phrases,  and  shall  often  refer  to  it  as  such.  It  is  a  book  which 
every  scholar,  who  possesses  it,  will  find  occasion  to  use. 

20. — Letters  to  the  Rev.  Professor  Stuart,  comprising  Remarks 
on  his  Essay  on  Sin,  published  in  the  American  Biblical 
Repository  for  Jlpril  and  July,  1839.     By  Daniel  Dana, 
D.  D.  Minister  of  the  Gospel  in  Neivburyport.     Boston : 
1839.  pp.  46. 
This  pamphlet  has  quite  recently   fallen  into  our  hands. 
We  have  read  it  with  more  than  ordinary  care  and   interest 
both  from  our  respect  for  the  author  and  because  it  is  a  reply 
to  an  Article,  by  a  writer  equally  respected  in  our  own  publi- 
cation.    We  may  add  also  that  this  reply  was  prepared  for 
the  Repository,  and  we  would  gladly  have   inserted  the   sub- 
stance of  it,  had  not  the  author  chosen  to  give  it  a  form,  and 
to  embrace  in  it  some  personal  considerations  addressed  to 
Prof.  Stuart,  which  were  judged  to  be  a  departure  from  the 
usages  of  our  work.     On  these  accounts  the  application  for  its 
insertion  in  the  Repository  was  withdrawn,  and  its  separate 
publication  adopted  as  better  suited  to  meet  the  convenience, 
and  answer  the  objects  of  the  respected  author. 

In  regard  to  the  considerations  of  a  merely  personal  bearing, 
in  these  Letters,  we  intentionally  abstain  from  any  remarks. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  discussion  of  important  principles 
in  the  Christian  system  may  not  always  be  conducted  apart 
from  all  implication  of  personal  dereliction  or  of  official  incon- 
sistency. Such  considerations  tend  to  no  profitable  progress 
in  discussions  whose  object  is  truth  on  the  grounds  of  evi- 
dence and  argument.  They  are  neither  evidence  nor  argu- 
ment, and  rather  hinder  than  advance  the  establishment  of  the 
truth. 
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The  style  of  Dr.  Dana  is  chaste  and  courteous.  The  cur- 
sory reader  of  these  Letters  will  be  impressed  with  the  kind- 
ness and  urbanity  of  the  writer.  In  this  respect  his  example 
is  worthy  of  imitation. 

Of  the  conclusiveness  of  our  author's  arguments  we  are  not 
ambitious  to  express  an  opinion.  The  Letters  are  before  the 
public,  and  the  essay  which  they  controvert  is  accessible  in 
our  own  publication.  He  who  reads  the  former  should  also 
avail  himself  of  the  latter,  if  he  would  understand  the  real 
strength  of  the  positions  of  the  parties.  We  make  this  last 
remark,  because,  to  us,  it  is  apparent  that  some  of  the  most 
important  positions  of  the  Essay  are  misapprehended  in  the 
Letters.  Much  of  the  strength  of  Dr.  Dana,  therefore,  is  ex- 
pended in  defending  doctrines  which  Prof.  Stuart  equally  de- 
fends, and  in  opposing  positions  which  he  does  not  assume. 
For  example,  (p.  4.)  "  The  object  of  your  Essay  seems  to  be, 
to  disprove  and  explode  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  or  of  na- 
tive depravity,"  etc.  Again:  "Your  denial  of  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin,"  etc.  Now,  if  we  rightly  understand  Prof.  S., 
he  does  not  deny  the  doctri?ie  of  original  sin,  as  it  is  under- 
stood by  its  intelligent  defenders ;  but  maintains  that  the 
phraseology  in  which  that  doctrine  has  commonly  been  ex- 
pressed is  improper.  He  declares  it  as  his  mm  conviction, 
that  "The  parties  agree  as  to  every  important  fact  in  the  case," 
and  the  grand  question  which  he  raises  and  discusses  is  this: 
"  Do  the  Scriptures  recognise,  and  ought  we  to  adopt  the 
phraseology  of  original  sin,  either  imputed  or  inherent!"  There 
are  other  statements  in  the  Letters  which  we  think  equally 
conflict  with  those  which  are  found  in  the  Essay,  and  which 
seem  to  have  led  the  author  of  the  former  away  from  the  true 
points  of  the  discussion.  Though  it  is  not  our  intention, 
therefore,  at  present,  to  take  part  in  this  discussion,  we  would 
again  recommend  that  the  Letters  and  the  Essay  be  read  in 
connection. 

21. — Fraternal  appeal  to  the  American  Churches,  with  a  Plan 
for  Catholic  Union,  on  Apostolic  'Principles.  By  S.  S. 
Schmucker,  D.  D.  Professor  of  Christian  Theology 
in  the  Theol.  Sent,  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  Second  Editio?i,  enlarged.  New- York  :  Taylor  and 
Dodd,  1839.     pp.  165. 

The  readers  of  the  former  series  of  the  Repository  will 
recollect  that  the  substance  of  this  "  Appeal"  appeared  first 
in  the  pages  of  this  work,  in   1S3S.     By  the  recommendation 
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of  numerous  Clergymen  and  others  of  different  denominations, 
a  large  edition  of  it  was  published  a  few  months  since.  We 
are  glad  to  see  a  second  and  enlarged  edition  before  the  public. 
It  is  an  evidence  that  the  truly  Catholic  views  and  spirit  wnich 
it  inculcates  do  not  slumber  in  the  churches.  We  trust  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  they  will  be  more  justly  apprecia- 
ted and  universally  embraced.  They  should  be  seriously  and 
prayerfully  pondered  by  all  who  pray  for  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  the  earth. 


22. — Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Edward  D.  Griffin,  D.  D.  Compiled 
chiefly  from  his  own  writings.  By  William  B.  Sprague, 
D.D.Albany.  New-York:  Taylor  and  Dodd,  1839. 
pp.  270.     Octavo. 

The  Memoir  and  Sermons  of  Dr.  Griffin,  in  two  volumes, 
were  noticed  in  the  Repository  for  July  last.  The  memoir  is" 
now  published  in  a  separate  volume,  and  in  a  form  which  we 
trust  will  be  acceptable  to  the  numerous  personal  friends  and 
admirers  of  that  great  man.  It  is  accompanied  with  an 
engraved  likeness  of  Dr.  Griffin,  which  is  deservedly  admired 
as  remarkably  accurate  and  characteristic. 

23. — The  Trial  of  Jesus  before  Caiaphas  and  Pilate,  being  a 
Refutation  of  .Mr.  Sah  ador's  Chapter  entitled  "  The 
Trial  and  Condemnation  of  Jesus."  By  M.  Dupin, 
Advocate  and  Do:,  or  of  Laws.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  a  Member  of  the  American  Bar.  Boston: 
Charles  C.  Little  and  James  Brown,  1839.  pp.  96.  l2mo. 

We  have  read  this  little  volume  with  great  interest.  It 
places  a  familiar  subject  in  the  clearest  and  most  convincing 
light  before  the  mind.  Salvador,  in  a  work  on  the  "Institu- 
tions of  Moses  and  the  Hebrew  People,"  published  a  few 
years  since,  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  trial  and  condem- 
nation of  Jesus,  considered  merely  as  a  legal  proceeding,  was 
conformable  to  the  Jewish  laws.  M.  Dupin,  who  is  one  of 
the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  the  French  Bar,  immediately 
called  in  question  the  correctness  of  this  opinion.  The  volume 
whose  title  is  given  above,  is  the  result  of  his  examination, 
conducted  with  great  legal  skill  and  extensive  learning.  We 
commend  it  to  our  readers.  Both  the  Christian  teacher  and 
the  disciple  Avill  derive  instruction  from  its  perusal. 
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24  _  The  Theatre,  in  its  influence  upon  Literature,  Morals  and 
Religion.  By  Robert  Turnbull,  Pastor  of  the  Boylston- 
strcet  Church,  Boston.  Second  Edition.  Boston  :  Gould, 
Kendall  and  Lincoln,  1839.  pp.  110. 

The  substance  of  this  treatise  was  prepared  and  delivered 
as  a  discourse  before  the  young  men  of  Hartford,  Connec- 
ticut when  a  measure  in  favor  of  Theatres  was  pending 
beforV  the  Legislature  of  that  State.  It  is  a  lively  and  pointed 
discussion  of  the  subject,  and  a  deservedly  popular  little 
volume. 


ADDITIONAL     NOTICES. 

Several  other  books  are  on  hand,  which  we  have  not  room 
even  to  name  in  this  No.  of  the  Repository.  They  will  be 
noticed  hereafter.  . 

Barnes"  Notes  on  Isaiah,  in  three  volumes,  have  just  made 
their  appearance,  and  will  doubtless  be  read  with  interest. 

The  following  books  are  on  our  table:  The  "  Philosophy  oj. 
Human  Life;'  etc.  By  Amos  Dean,  Prof,  of  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence in  the  Albany  Medical  College  ;  Pictures  of  early  life  ; 
or  sketches  of  youth.  By  Mrs.  Emma  C.  Embury  ;  both  from 
the  press  of  Marsh,  Capen,  Lyon  and  Webb:  Boston.  The 
Museum  of  Religious  Knowledge,  designed  to  illustrate  Reli- 
gious Truth.  Edited  by  Marcus  E.  Cross,  Published  by  J- 
Whetham,  Philadelphia,  and  Robert  Carter,  New-1  ork. 

We  hear  with  pleasure  that  the  Syntax  of  Dr.  Nordheimer's 
Hebrew  Grammar  is  now  nearly  completed,  and  will  in  the 
course  of  the  winter  be  put  to  press.  So  far  as  our  informa- 
tion extends,  it  will  fully  meet  the  high  expectations  which 
the  public  are  entitled  to  entertain  from  the  character  of  the 
first  volume. 


E  R  R  A  T  A  . 

2(P  14th  line,  foi  sion,'"  read  had  occasion. 

8r!      6th.  line,  for  "Jiddi."  read  Jidy. 

»  12th.  I'm  l,lat  el'Akabah- 

"  17th.  line,  for  "all,"  read,  at. 

w  37th.  line,  tor  "( 1-Jeill,"  read,  el 
2S.      f>th.  Ine,  for  "el-Tih,"  read,  el  lib. 

..      i  ;,.,    |,....  .  i  lit. 

186.     ISth.lini  „...      . 

th.  line,  for  "no  proof,"  read,  no  small  prooi. 


TO    SUBSCRIBERS, 

A    NEW    PROPOSITION. 


The  terms  on  which  the  Am.  Bib.  Repository  is  now 
supplied  to  subscribers,  who  receive  it  by  mail,  are  ac- 
knowledged by  all  to  be  exceedingly  liberal.  Many  new 
subscribers  have  accordingly  been  obtained  who  could  not 
afford  to  pay  the  former  price  of  the  work.  It  has  been 
suggested,  however,  that  the  number  might  be  still  farther 
increased  and  thus  the  usefulness  of  the  work  promoted,  by 
the  following  proposition. 

The  proprietor  accordingly  proposes,  and  hereby  agrees, 
that,  to  any  and  every  subscriber  to  the  Repository,  he  will 
allow  o;\e  DOLLA.U  for  each  new  subscriber  he  will  procure 
(and  forward  pay  for  the  same  according  to  the  printed 
terms  on  the  cover,)  during  the  current  year  !  Are  there 
not  a  thousand  present  subscribers  who  will  forward  each 
an  additional  name  ?  Will  not  many  of  the  number  exert 
themselves  to  procure  each,  at  least,  three,  or  four,  or  five 
new  names,  and  thus  save  to  themselves  or  their  friends  the 
price  of  their  own  subscriptions  ? 

Communications  (postage  paid)  will  be  promptly  attend- 
ed to,  and  the  Nos.  will  be  addressed  to  new  subscribers  as 
they  shall  be  desired. 

As  this  proposition  is  made  principally  to  gentlemen  who 
already  possess  the  work,  and  know  its  value,  nothing  need 
be  added  here  in  commendation  of  its  character  and  worth. 
Many  families  and  intelligent  gentlemen  of  other  professions 
and  callings,  as  well  as  Clergymen,  have  found  themselves 
amply  rewarded  by  the  possession  of  a  miscellany  of  so  rich 
and  various  instruction.  Subscribers  are  respectfully  and 
earnestly  requested  to  co-operate  in  commending  the  work 
to  all  who  ought  to  possess  it.  W.  R.  P. 

P.  S.  After  the  present  No.  the  12mo  edition  will  be 
printed  on  better  paper. 


WILLIAM  R.  PETERS,  No.  89  Nassau-street,  New-York, 
proposes  to  publish,  (if  sufficient  encouragement  shall  be 
obtained,)  a  new  Periodical,  to  be  denominated 

THE 

ECLECTIC: 

OR    THE 

AMERICAN    SELECTER 

OF 

FOREIGN    PERIODICAL    I/ITSRATURE. 

CONDUCTED 

By  ABSALOM   PETERS,  D.  D. 

Editor  of  the  American  Biblical  Repository, 

AIDED      BY      AN      ASSOCIATION      OF      LITERARY     AND       PROFESSIONAL 

GENTLEMEN. 


The  design  of  this  Publication  will  be  to  present  to 
American  readers,  in  the  most  economical  and  available 
form,  most  of  what  is  truly  excellent  on  the  great  variety  of 
topics  and  discussions  which  constitute  the  current  Periodi- 
cal Literature  of  ali  Foreign  countries.  It  will  be  compiled 
from  a  selection  of  the  best  articles  and  passages  in  the 
most  important  Foreign  Quarterlies  and  other  Periodicals, 
Literary,  Scientific,  Political,  Religious,  Biblical,  Theolcgi- 
cal,  Historical,  Geographical,  Philosophical,  Mechanical, 
Philological,  Critical  and  Professional.  Articles  and  passa- 
ges thus  selected  will  be  accompanied,  when  judged  to  be  ne- 
cessary, with  Editorial  remarks,  introductory  and  explanatory, 
to  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  the  occasion,  progress  and 
bearings  of  each  discussion  and  topic  of  research. 

The  Periodical  publications  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe  are  quite  too  numerous  and  expensive 
to  be  within  the  reach  of  American  readers,  excepting  where 
they  are  accumulated  in  the  Libraries  of  wealthy  Societies 
and  Institutions.  An  individual  can  seldom  avail  himself  of 
more  than  one  or  two  of  the  number  ;  and  these  are  often 
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found  to  be  of  u  local,  or  sectarian,  or  party  character,  and 
afford  him  but  a  very  partial  and  inadequate  view  of  the  cur- 
rent general  literature  of  the  old  world.  And  even  if  the 
whole  were  accessible  by  each  individual  of  our  intelligent 
countrymen,  the  readers  of  Foreign  Periodicals  need  not  be 
told  that  the  mass  of  what  they  contain  is  light  and  trifling, 
or  prosing  and  dull,  or  local  and  sectarian,  or  of  bad  moral 
tendency,  or,  at  least,  irrelevant  to  the  pursuits  of  American 
citizens  and  scholars. 

The  indiscriminate  circulation,  therefore,  in  this  country, 
of  Foreign  Periodicals,  should  be  deprecated  as  an  evil. 
The  best  of  them  are  scarcely  worthy  of  being  reprinted 
entire  for  American  readers  ;  because  much  of  what  they 
contain  is  on  common-place  topics,  (perhaps  better  under- 
stood by  ourselves,)  and  is  second  rate  in  point  of  talent  and 
research,  and  not  worthy  to  take  the  place  of  our  own  more 
able  discussions.  But  many  of  the  works  referred  to  con- 
tain much  that  is  truly  valuable,  much  that  surpasses  the  pro- 
ductions of  our  own  writers  on  the  same  or  similar  topics. 
It  would  seem  indispensable,  therefore,  if  we  would  avail 
ourselves  of  the  best  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
Periodical  literature  of  all  Foreign  countries,  that  some  plan 
be  adopted  to  select  and  preserve  the  good  "  and  cast  the 
bad  away."  Such  a  plan  the  Editor  proposes  to  adopt  in 
conducting  the  Eclectic. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  from  materials  so  ample  and 
excellent  as  exist  in  the  mass  of  Foreign  Periodicals,  a  work 
may  be  compiled  which  will  be  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
current  reading  of  every  educated  family,  and  in  the  library 
of  every  American  scholar. 

This  work,  while  it  will  exclude  what  is  trifling  or  perni- 
cious, will  be  the  advocate  of  no  particular  school  or  class 
of  views  in  any  of  its  departments.  Of  disputed  questions, 
it  will  present  the  most  able  and  thorough  discussions  on 
both  sides,  but  will  not  assume  the  advocacy  of  either.  On 
every  topic  to  which  it  shall  be  extended,  its  object  will  be 
to  furnish  the  reader  with  the  best  materials  for  the  forma- 
tion of  his  own  opinions.  By  a  strict  adherence  to  these 
principles,  the  Editor  and  his  associates  hope  to  make  a 
compilation  from  the  mass  of  Foreign  Literature,  which  will 
be  equally  acceptable  to  scholars  and  liberal-minded  men 
of  all  professions. 
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It  may  be  hoped,  also,  that  a  work,  conducted  on  these 
principles,  with  suitable  care  and  research,  exhibiting  only 
the  best  specimens  of  thought  and  expression  to  be  gleaned 
from  the  field  of  the  Foreign  Periodicals,  will  exert  an  im- 
portant influence  in  elevating  the  tone  and  character  of  our 
own  Literature.  As  far  as  our  writers  are  ambitious  to 
imitate  the  style  of  the  Foreign  Journals  and  Reviews,  it  is 
important  that  they  be  furnished  with  the  best  models. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
plan  here  proposed,  if  well  executed  and  sufficiently  en- 
couraged, will  furnish  a  facility,  which  could  be  attained  in 
no  other  way  so  well,  to  the  correct  understanding  of  the 
most  important  and  interesting  topics  and  discussions  which 
constitute  the  whole  progressive  world  of  Foreign  Literature, 
Science  and  Art. 


This  Prospectus  is  issued,  not  with  the  absolute  assurance 
that  the  plan  proposed  will  be  adequately  encouraged. 

The  work  will  not  be  commenced  until  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  subscribers  shall  have  been  obtained  to  ensure  its 
support.  Its  plan  is,  therefore,  respectfully  submitted  to  our 
numerous  readers  and  correspondents,  and  to  the  friends,  in 
general,  of  a  sober,  practical,  elevated  and  instructive 
American  Literature. 

It  is  hoped  that  sufficient  encouragement  will  be  afforded 
to  justify  the  publication  of  the  first.  No.  of  the  Work,  early 
in  July  next,  so  that  one  Volume  may  be  completed  within 
the  current  year. 

If  commenced,  it  will  be  issued  bi-monthly,  on  the  first 
days  of  July,  September,  November,  January,  March  and 
May,  making  six  Nos.  a  year,  of  204  pages  each,  and  two 
Volumes  of  more  than  600  pages  each.  It  will  be  printed 
in  the  type  of  this  prospectus,  on  an  enlarged  page,  and  the 
amount  of  reading  will  be  nearly  double  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can Biblical  Repository,  and  other  Original  Five  Dollar 
Quarterlies. 

The  price  will  be  Five  Dollars  per  annum,  in  advance, 
or  Six  Dollars,  if  delayed  till  after  the  delivery  of  the  se- 
cond No. 

No  payments  are  desired  until  the  result  of  this  appeal 
shall  have  been  fully  ascertained.     Then,  if  the  work  is  un- 
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dertaken,  bills  will  be  forwarded  to  subscribers  with  the 
first  No. 

Communications,  postage  paid,  will  be  gratefully  received, 
and  the  names  of  subscribers  will  be  recorded,  with  a  view 
to  the  commencement   of  the  Work  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Every  subscriber  will  be  allowed  One  Dollar  on  his  own 
subscription,  for  each  additional  subscriber  he  will  procure, 
and  for  which  he  will  become  responsible. 

Subscribers  are  respectfully  requested  to  forward  their 
names,  wilhout  unnecessary  delay. 

P.  S.  The  Editorial  Association  will  consist  of  gentlemen 
belonging  to  the  different  professions,  who  will  give  special 
attention  to  the  departments  with  which  they  are  most  fa- 
miliar, while  the  principal  Editor  will  be  responsible  for  the 
general  character  and  variety  of  the  work* 

New-York,  April  1.,  1840. 


©BXENTAE   T"STP£. 


It  gives  us  pleasure  to  inform  our  readers,  that  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  under  which  American  scholars  have  here- 
tofore labored  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Oriental  Languages, 
especially  the  cognate  dialects  of  the  Hebrew,  is  now  likely 
to  be  removed. 

Hitherto  the  necessary  elementary  works  could  not  be  pro- 
cured, unless  by  importing  them  at  an  enormous  expense 
from  Germany  ;  for  however  we  might  possess  scholars  ca- 
pable of  preparing  suitable  Grammars,  Lexicons  and  Chresto- 
mathies  to  these  tongues,  there  have  been  nowhere,  except 
at  Andover  and  New  Haven,  the  requisite  facilities  for 
publishing  them.  In  New- York,  it  was  scarcely  possible, 
within  a  very  short  period,  to  have  even  a  few  words  or  sen- 
tences set  up  in  decent  Hebrew  type.  But  this  reproach  is 
now  rolled  away. 

Through  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Trow,  one  of  our  most 
accomplished  printers,  New-York  may  boast  of  the  richest 
fonts  of  Oriental  Type,  of  the  most  exquisite  model,  to  be 
found  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

From  the  celebrated  foundry  of  Tauchnitz  in  Leipsic  he 
has  imported  an  ample  assortment  in  the  various  languages 
embraced  in  the  accompanying  specimen,  viz.,  the  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Ethiopic,  Syriac  and  Arabic,  and  is  pre- 
pared to  execute  works  requiring  these  varieties  of  letter  to 
any  extent.  To  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Repository  we 
presume  we  could  not  well  present  a  more  interesting  or  at- 
tractive page. 


SPECIMEN. 

<5  tee  fe. 
Tavra  oQ&<x>g  fiev  exsivog  nine  nqog  tovg  {istf  savior  ctquttj- 
yovg,  oig  naoodov  im  rag  vothqov  TiQa^sig  kdcoxev  i^sXdaag  rbv 
fiaQpaQOv,  xal  t\v  'E/.Xddu  cXsv&SQoaaas' 

3%  «  D  r  c  to . 

Long    Primer. 

rfrrt  ^vsb  )vttr-}>»  s  "^""i?  sija*i  ijoa-ia-noq  ■na-rra  :  ■tea  ntn*n&*i 
d'ty'hVi  T?;~iniJ  d^Eft  ^x  ^"io^  i  did^sft  ^x  :  yvbia  nirrab  Sj'W'il 

:>D:p32rb3  "j-n  ftf&v\  p^ri-o  reraS?}  rtB^-|B  :  -ouj  ix 

Pica. 

issna  niE?2  n?b  s  *nsi  w>  bs  am  ^b"a  iib»  dbiy  iin»   ••• 

:    v   :  t  *:-  ••  :  t    :  •  :  :  t  v  v   :        »  -   t  •„•   ~:        t  7  -: 

:  anis  -jib^  Ynab  ban  nibss  ■nn^'i   :  »nj»  iE©  i\b"n  ^»|  b 
:  rnasra  mm  mm  mn  «^rri  mn  mm 


Samaritan. 

•^ft^ni  :2A^m  *irmA  ^ram  ^«*s 

lemgvm*  'remm*  +  ^mA 

2£  t !)  C  o  p  i  r . 

©•imqh:  f5*a:  uap:  *  *aH:  (DAHi::  cdaap: 
•jn:  MRA-n  a,c:  (Dm:  &mh:  a^o  i:  <q*>"h: 
ka:  imia.  cp:  ©n^-j-i-:  "Hi*:  «  tia^-:  -i-cau: 
hfi^3:  aa<^c:  ^i^°:  <3°*£:    a  ii*:   <D<pfrruKJA: 


<S  i>  v  f  a  c . 


SI  v  a  1)  f  c  . 


W|   -     i,"  i  -  °-       ""'ST5        0"  .1wr'   i  -   i-*i 
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ARTICLE    I. 
Religious  Prejudices. 

By  Philip  Lintlsley,  D.  D.  President  of  Nashville  University,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Sin  William  Jones,  at  the  commencement  of  an  essay, 
in  which  he  proposes  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  gods 
of  the  Indian  and  European  heathens,  makes  the  following 
liberal  preliminary  remark  :  "  I  shall  remember  that  noth- 
ing is  less  favorable  to  inquiries  after  truth  than  a  systema- 
tical spirit  :  and  shall  call  to  mind  the  saying  of  a  Hindu 
writer,  'that  whoever  obstinately  adheres  to  any  set  of  opin- 
ions may  bring  himself  to  believe  that  the  freshest  sandal 
wood  is  a  flame  of  fire.'" 

To  rise  above  vulgar  prejudices,  is  generally  esteemed 
an  evidence  of  an  enlightened  and  superior  mind.  If  by 
this,  nothing  more  were  meant,  than  a  rejection  of  error  for 
the  sake  of  truth,  or  an  honest  disposition  to  seek  and  to  em- 
brace truth  to  the  utter  renunciation  of  error,  in  defiance  of 
all  our  previous  opinions  and  habits,  we  should  not  object  to 
the  position.  Such  a  determination,  if  rigidly  adhered  to, 
does  certainly  evince  much  candor  of  temper  and  strength 
of  intellect.  But  if  the  declaimers  against  vulgar  prejudices, 
expect  us  to  be  divested  of  every  prejudice  before  we  can 
be  qualified  for  the  fair  investigation  of  truth  or  for  its  recep- 
tion, we  humbly  conceive  that  they  quite  overshoot  the  mark, 
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by  making  a  demand  on  poor  human  nature  which  it  neither 
can  nor  ought  to  yield.  All  men  have  prejudices.  They 
imbibe  them  unconsciously  and  imperceptibly  from  the  hrst 
moments  in  which  impressions  are  made  on  the  senses  from 
any  causes. 

Prejudice  is  a  prejudgment — or  a  judgment  formed  before- 
hand, without,  examination — an  anticipation  of  knowledge — 
a  preconceived  opinion— or  an  opinion  embraced  without 
proof,  or,  at  least,  before  the  mind  has  ever  comprehended 
the  proof  which  supports  it. 

The  majority  of  every  man's  sentiments  and  principles 
may,   with   much   propriety,   be   denominated    prejudices. 
He  has  received  them  from  his  parents,  from  his  nurse,  from 
his  teachers,  fiom  his  associates,  from  accidental  circumstan- 
ces, from  the  peculiarity  of  his  position  and  rank  in  society, 
from  the  particular  form  of  government  and   religion  of  his 
country,  from  partial  reading,  and  from   all  those   numerous 
and  nameless  causes   and   influences'  which  give  variety  to 
life,  and  which  impart   a  specific  coloring  to  every  man's 
character  and  destiny.     Many  of  these  prejudices  are  doubt- 
less good  and  well-founded,  though  we    may  never  trouble 
ourselves  at  all   about  the    foundation   on  which  they  rest. 
The  mass  of  mankind,  in  every  country,  are  actuated   and 
governed  by  their  prejudices.     They  neither  reflect  nor  rea- 
son for  themselves.     If  their  prejudices  happen  to  be  correct, 
they  generally  prove  orderly  and  useful  citizens  or  subjects. 
And  we  certainly  feel  no  desire  to  interrupt  the  tranquillity 
of  such  virtuous  well-meaning  persons,  by  suggesting  a  single 
doubt,  or  by  throwing  a  single  difficulty  in  their  way.     Let 
them  live  and  die  under  the  salutary  influence  of  prejudice. 
Let  the  Laplander  love  his  freezing  snows,  and  the  African 
his  burning  sun.     It  is  a  happy  prejudice  which  inclines  him 
to  prefer  his  dreary  native  regions  to  every  other  country. 
"Were  it  not  for  this  prejudice,  this   invincible  ajnor  pafricn, 
half  the  globe  would  be  destitute  of  inhabitants.     It  is  there- 
fore an  innocent  and  very  beneficial  prejudice.     This  is  one 
instance.     Many  more  of  a  similar  kind  might  be  mentioned. 
Happy  would  it  be  for  the  human  family  were  all  their  pre- 
judices equally  harmless.  Happy  if  their  prejudices  on  subjects 
of  deep  and  lasting  moment  were  always  in  favor  of  truth. 
But  the  fact  is  far  otherwise.     The   ten  thousand  totally 
dissimilar  and  contradictory  political  and  religious  systems 
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which  prevail  in  the  world,  and  which  command  the  affec- 
tions of  men,  incontestably  prove  that  the  prejudices  of  the 
far  greater  proportion  of  our  race  are  erroneous.  These 
prejudices,  too,  are  inveterate.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
eradicate  them  from  the  minds  of  any  considerable  number. 
And  it  is  always  dangerous  to  attack  the  prejudices  of  the 
multitude  in  an  open  and  direct  manner.  Such  an  attack 
generally  tends  to  bind  them  more  strongly  to  their  errors  : 
or  if  it  should  produce  an  opposite  effect,  the  consequences 
are  oftentimes  much  more  deplorable.  This  is  eminently 
the  case  with  regard  to  religious  prejudices.  The  falsest 
views  and  notions  of  religion  are  better  than  none.  With- 
out the  fear  of  God,  in  some  form,  operating  on  the  mind 
and  conscience  of  men,  human  laws  become  nugatory,  and 
society  is  at  an  end.  Witness  France — so  often  cited  on 
similar  occasions — soon  after  the  commencement  of  her  rev- 
olutionary tumults.  Her  ignorant  volatile  people  were  so 
powerfully  wrought  upon  by  the  disguised  enemies  of  truth, 
that  they  were  at  length  induced  to  trample  in  the  dust  the 
entire  fabric  which  papal  tyranny  and  superstition  had 
erected  among  them,  to  burst  in  sunder  the  chains  by  which 
they  had  been  for  ages  fettered,  and  to  rush  into  all  the  ex- 
travagancies of  atheistic  licentiousness.  No  substitute  was 
offered  them  for  the  absurdities  of  a  religion  which  they  so 
hastily  abandoned.  The  result  was  natural,  and  might  have 
been  anticipated.  Every  benevolent  oppugner  of  popular 
religious  prejudice  will  proceed  with  cautious  steps  ;  and 
endeavor  to  give  at  least  an  equivalent — something  true  and 
salutary — for  what  is  false  and  mischievous.  Otherwise  he 
had  better  be  content  to  let  prejudice  reign  undisturbed. 

These  hasty  and  desultory  remarks  we  have  thought 
proper  to  premise  as  illustrative  of  the  subject  generally. 
We  profess  not,  however,  to  be  the  advocates  of  prejudice 
any  further  than  the  welfare  of  society  and  the  frailty  of  our 
nature  seem  to  render  unavoidable.  The  ignorant  multitude 
are,  and  necessarily  must  be,  under  its  dominion.  Let  them 
therefore  be  excused,  and  pass  without  censure  or  rebuke. 

But  can  we  extend  the  same  indulgence  to  men  who 
claim  the  distinction  of  scholars — of  free  inquirers  after  truth, 
— who,  notwithstanding  their  superior  opportunities,  and 
their  high  pretensions  to  science  and  liberality,  do  yet  enter- 
tain partial  and  bigoted  sentiments  on  any  subject  which 
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they  profess  to  have  investigated,  and  which  they  certainly 
might  have  investigated  to  its  very  foundations  and  through- 
out all  its  bearings  and  connexions  ?  Is  it  not  the  preroga- 
tive of  science  to  dispel  error,  to  remove  prejudice  or  to 
convert  what  was  once  prejudice,  into  certain  knowledge  or 
indisputable  truth,  by  a  lucid  development  of  the  evidence 
on  which  it  rests  ?  But  when  she  fails  to  produce  this  effect 
in  her  votaries — when  even  the  comparatively  enlightened 
favored  few,  who  affect  to  despise  the  ignoble  vulgar,  evince 
an  uncandid,  dogmatical,  opinionative  spirit,  an  obstinate  ad- 
herence to  tenets  which  they  have  adopted,  they  cannot  tell 
whence  or  wherefore — what  can  be  reasonably  urged  in 
their  defence  or  justification  1  Or  what  benefit  do  they 
derive  from  science,  if  their  minds  be  not  sufficiently  en- 
larged and  liberalized  to  qualify  and  dispose  them  to  look 
into  their  own  hearts,  and  to  scrutinize  the  opinions  and  doc- 
trines which  they  may  have  been  accustomed  to  cherish  as 
indubitable  or  as  innate  verities  ? 

We  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  a  man,  in  order  to  be- 
come truly  learned  upon  any  subject,  ought  forthwith  to  re- 
nounce all  his  previously  acquired  ideas  of  that  subject — to 
become,  as  it  were,  a  tabula  rasa—  that  he  may  be  enabled 
to  proceed  dispassionately  and  without  bias,  till  he  shall 
arrive  at  truth  by  fair  demonstration  or  induction.  We 
would  not  reduce  him  to  a  state  of  infancy  with  a  view  to 
rectify  the  obliquities  of  premature  manhood.  This  would 
be  impossible.  But  we  ask  him  to  exercise  his  reason  in 
subjecting  to  a  legitimate  test  the  materials  already  stored  in 
his  mind.  We  ask  him  to  be  ready  to  give  the  proof  of 
what  he  professes  to  believe.  And  not  like  mere  children 
to  appeal  to  the  authority  of  parents  and  teachers,  or  like 
orthodox  Romanists,  who  believe  because  the  church  be- 
lieves. We  ask  him  to  venture  beyond  the  bare  ipse  dixit 
of  philosopher  or  priest  or  favorite  author,  and  to  learn 
why  his  master  has  taught  him  thus,  or  why  this  particular 
creed  or  system  has  been  imposed  on  his  mind  and  incorpo- 
rated with  his  feelings  rather  than  another.  We  ask  him, 
in  a  word,  to  be  open  to  conviction.  Not  to  become  a 
skeptic  in  order  to  escape  delusion. 

When  a  man  has  once  reached  this  point,  he  is  in  a  fair 
way  to  discover  truth  and  cordially  to  embrace  it.  He  may 
then  be  said  to  have  begun  to  be  divested  of  prejudice.     He 
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is  prepared  to  canvass  systems  and  opinions  which  had  once 
been  his  aversion ;  to  give  a  candid  hearing  to  men  and 
parties  which  all  his  early  habits  and  notions  had  led  him  to 
oppose  and  despise.  Names  no  longer  alarm  him,  however 
odious  they  may  be  to  the  particular  party  or  sect  or  denom- 
ination with  which  birth  and  education  may  have  connected 
him.  It  is  truth,  under  whatever  guise  or  name  she  appears, 
that  he  is  now  in  search  of.  Such  a  man  is  liberal,  forbear- 
ing, tolerant,  generous,  independent,  just  and  modest.  He 
never  condemns  hastily,  nor  without  adequate  cause.  And 
if  his  researches  shall  have  made  him  acquainted  with  the 
Bible — as  they  necessarily  would,  if  he  have  the  happiness 
to  live  in  a  Protestant  Christian  country — we  may  then  be- 
hold in  him  an  edifying  example  of  what  is  so  rarely  to  be 
met  with — a  truly  charitable  man.  In  the  Bible  he  finds 
truth,  pure  and  unadulterated,  substantial  and  cheering  to  the 
soul.  Before  its  celestial  light,  ail  his  religious  prejudices 
vanish  away.  And  his  faith  is  settled,  as  upon  a  rock,  never 
more  to  be  shaken. 

But  why  then  are  not  all  Christians  of  one  mind  and  of 
one  faith  1  Why  do  they  not,  at  least,  live  together  in  the 
exercise  of  love  and  mutual  forbearance  ?  If  charity  be  the 
essential  pervading  attribute  of  our  holy  religion  ;  should  we 
not  expect  that  her  friends  would  be  friends  to  one  another  ? 
Should  we  not  expect,  moreover,  that  much  unanimity  of 
sentiment  would  obtain  among  men  who  derive  their  notions 
or  doctrines  from  one  and  the  same  source  ?  This,  we  think, 
might  reasonably  have  been  anticipated.  For  we  certainly 
should  never  have  conjectured,  previously  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  fact,  that  so  many  discordant  opinions  as  are  entertained 
in  the  Christian  world,  could  ever  have  claimed  a  shadow  of 
support  from  the  great  charter  of  a  religion  so  pre-eminently 
gracious  and  benevolent  in  its  nature  and  object.  Strange 
that  so  many  inconsistencies  should  exist  in  a  book,  the 
avowed  design  and  tendency  of  which  are  so  plain  and  ob- 
vious that  even  the  most  illiterate  may  readily  understand 
and  obey  its  precepts.  Strange  that  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
the  volume  of  inspiration,  the  only  unerring  guide  to  mortals 
through  this  world  of  darkness,  sin  and  trial,  the  only  revela- 
tion ever  vouchsafed  by  the  infinitely  wise  and  good  Jeho- 
vah to  his  creatures — strange,  inconceivably  strartge,  that 
the  work  of  such  a  Being,  and  given  for  so  great  and  so 
1* 
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kind  a  purpose,  could  be  fairly  construed  or  even  plausibly 
perverted  so  as  to  countenance  the  multiform,  absurd,  perni- 
cious, and  contradictory  dogmas  which  have  been  ascribed 
to  it  or  extorted  from  it. 

We  must  believe  that  a  revelation  from  God  could  not  be 
justly  obnoxious  to  such  variety  of  constructions :  otherwise 
we  take  from  it  all  certainty  and  all  value.  Its  grand  para- 
mount object  must  be  something  definite,  unequivocal  and 
explicit.  If  then  the  Bible  does  contain  a  revelation  of  the 
Divine  will  — and  that  it  does,  all  the  contending  parlies  agree 
— it  necessarily  follows  that  its  main  scope  and  design  must 
be  clear  and  precise,  and  altogether  above  the  misconcep- 
tion of  any  candid  mind.  But  were  we  to  judge  of  the  gos- 
pel exclusively  from  the  conduct  and  writings  of  very  many 
Christian  doctors  and  divines,  we  should  be  apt  to  conclude 
that  it  consisted  of  some  antiquated  collection  of  ambiguous, 
metaphorical,  mysterious,  oracular,  enigmatical  phrases  and 
sentences — similar  to  the  far  famed  Sibylline  verses — which 
had  been  purposely  contrived  or  accidentally  arranged,  to 
bewilder  and  perplex  the  human  intellect,  and  to  defy  all 
rational  interpretation.  And  yet,  we  feel  assured,  that  the 
gospel  is  light ;  and  that,  like  its  glorious  Author,  in  it  there 
is  no  darkness  at  all.  It  unfolds  to  us  a  system  of  morals 
and  a  plan  of  salvation,  which,  however  depraved  ingenuity 
may  misrepresent  or  reckless  impiety  assail  and  asperse  it,  can- 
not fail  to  command  the  reverence,  and  to  meet  the  wants  and 
fears  and  hopes  of  the  humble,  the  ingenuous  and  the  devout. 

It  becomes  then  a  matter  of  some  curiosity  at  least,  to  in- 
quire whence  such  various  and  conflicting  opinions  have 
arisen  with  respect  to  its  doctrines  and  provisions ;  and  why 
these  still  continue  to  be  held  by  honest  and  dishonest, 
learned  and  unlearned  Christians,  in  every  land  where  the 
light  and  privileges  of  the  gospel  are  most  abundantly  dif- 
fused and  enjoyed  ?  Whence  is  it  that  the  mild,  benevolent, 
peace-speaking  religion  of  Jesus  has  been,  and  still  is,  dis- 
graced by  the  wranglings  and  disputes  of  those  who  are 
solemnly  commanded  by  their  common  Lord  to  dwell  to- 
gether in  unity  and  love,  as  the  brethren  of  one  family,  and 
the  servants  of  one  Master  1  Neither  the  nature  of  this  reli- 
gion, nor  the  volume  which  records  it,  furnishes  any  solution 
of  the  difficulty.  No  reason  can  there  be  discovered  for 
such  uncharitable  dissensions. 
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The  truth  is,  that  all  these  differences,  and  all  the  contro- 
versies which  have  agitated  the  Christian  church,  are  charge- 
able, in  some  sense,  to  prejudice — to  the  study  and  influence 
of  theological  systems,  composed  by  schoolmen  or  philoso- 
phers, or  spiritual  dogmatists,  or  zealous  enthusiasts,  or  aspir- 
ing ecclesiastical  demagogues,  and  addressed  to  the  credulity 
of  their  disciples,  either  as  a  substitute  for  the  Bible  or  as  a 
complete  exposition  of  its  doctrines.  Thus  we  have  em- 
bodied, in  the  elaborate  tomes  of  divinity  designed  for  the 
training  of  the  youthful  minister,  and  in  the  numberless  reli- 
gious books,  tracts  and  catechisms  prepared  expressly  for 
the  laity,  all  sorts  of  crude  speculation,  of  ingenious  sophistry, 
of  mystic  reveries,  of  monstrous  hallucinations,  of  logical  sub- 
tleties and  metaphysical  refinements,  which  either  human 
reason,  or  passion,  or  fancy,  or  ambition,  or  wisdom,  or  folly 
or  cunning,  or  hypocrisy,  may  have  been  able  to  achieve  or 
to  inculcate. 

This  heterogeneous  mixture  of  human  absurdities  with  Di- 
vine revelation,  has  caused,  and  still  nourishes,  that  captious 
persecuting  spirit  which  has  reigned  for  ages  in  the  church. 
The  gospel  had  scarcely  appeared  in  the  world,  when  it  be- 
gan to  be  adulterated  by  human  contrivances.  Among  the 
Jews,  it  received  much  of  its  coloring  from  the  Mosaic  law 
and  those  traditionary  institutions  to  which  they  were  obsti- 
nately attached.  Nor  even  among  these  did  Christianity  ex- 
hibit one  uniform  hue,  but  was  diversely  shaded  according 
to  the  peculiarities  of  the  several  sects  which  embraced  it : — ■ 
as  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  Essenes  and  Heroclians. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans,  also,  very  soon  endeavored  to 
incorporate  their  favorite  philosophy  with  the  body  of  the 
gospel.  The  disciples  of  Pythagoras,  of  Zeno,  of  Epicurus, 
of  Plato,  of  Aristotle,  did  not  fail  to  discover  some  kind  of 
resemblance  between  many  of  their  maxims  and  those  of 
the  Messiah.  And  even  where  there  evidently  was  none  at 
all,  pride  and  prejudice  prompted  them  to  fancy  or  create 
one.  They  had  been  long  accustomed  to  yield  implicit  cre- 
dence to  the  word  of  their  masters ;  whose  dogmas  they 
frequently  revered  as  eternal  and  immutable  truths.  They 
sought  therefore  to  bend  the  gospel  to  suit  their  own  precon- 
ceived opinions,  instead  of  examining  these  before  the  light 
of  revelation.  The  same  observation  may  apply  to  the  ad- 
mirers of  the  Oriental  philosophy,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
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Gnostic  and  Manichean  heresies.  And  in  every  country 
where  the  gospel  was  preached,  there  flourished  a  system 
of  opinions  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  all  classes  of  men. 
These,  the  gospel  had  to  encounter :  and  it  succeeded  be- 
yond all  human  probability— in  a  degree,  indeed,  which  no 
human  means  could  have  effected.  The  banners  of  the  cross 
were  unfurled  in  every  region  perhaps  of  the  habitable  earth  : 
and  multitudes  submitted  unreservedly  to  its  heavenly  pre- 
cepts. But  many,  however,  and  those  generally  of  the  most 
learned  and  ingenious,  yielded  only  in  part.  They  chose  to 
form  to  themselves  a  mixed  system — a  compound  of  truth 
and  error.  So  that,  in  a  little  space,  the  world  presented  as 
great  a  variety  of  Scripture  glosses,  or  rather  mongrel  gospels, 
as  there  were  schools  of  philosophy. 

Some  were  led  by  comparisons  instituted  between  Christ 
and  the  ancient  sages,  to  treat  them  all  with  the  same  vene- 
ration and  respect,  Thus  Alexander  Severus  paid  divine 
honors  indiscriminately  to  Christ  and  to  Orpheus,  to  Apollo- 
nius,  and  the  other  philosophers  and  heroes  whose  names 
were  famous  in  history  or  in  fable. 

Christianity  therefore  was  constantly  fluctuating  and 
changing  its  aspect,  according  to  the  caprice,  or  genius,  or 
learning  of  the  great  fathers  and  doctors  who  professed  to 
teach  it  ex  cathedra  and  agreeably  to  the  most  approved 
systems  and  authorities.  They  seem  never  to  have  thought 
of  regulating  their  studies  and  researches  by  Scripture  alone. 
To  study  theology,  was  to  study  a  system  constructed  by 
some  celebrated  bishop  or  divine,  who  had  devoted  his  days 
and  nights  to  the  dialectics  of  Aristotle  or  to  the  more  capti- 
vating morality  of  Plato  ;  and  who,  of  course,  had  warped 
and  perverted  every  gospel  tenet  to  some  kind  of  conformity 
to  his  own  peculiar  and  more  rational  theory.  Thus  we 
may  perceive  that  the  gospel  was  not  the  cause  of  the  early 
divisions  in  the  church ;  but  that  these  resulted  solely  from 
human  devices  and  prejudices  and  anti-scriptural  systems. 

And  when  we  contemplate  the  rapid  progress  of  error  in 
the  world  — the  innumerable  forms  which  the  gospel  was 
made  to  assume — the  bitter  animosities  and  furious  contests 
which  arose  about  the  most  insignificant  quibbles  and  con- 
ceits— the  colleges  of  divinity  converted  into  nurseries  of 
mere  logomachy, — where,  instead  of  the  gospel,  youth  were 
carefully  disciplined  to  manage  with  adroitness  the   noisy 
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artillery  of  the  most  contemptible  logic  and  metaphysics  that 
ever  disgraced  the  seats  of  science  and  religion— we  may 
then  have  some  faint  conception  of  the  extravagant  absur- 
dities to  which  a  blind  devotion  to  human  systems  evidently 
conducted  nearly  the  whole  Christian  world  antecedently  to 
the  Reformation. 

The  seminaries  of  learning  in  the  middle  ages,  were  con- 
stantly thronged  with  champions  who  eagerly  sought  distinc- 
tion by  entering  the  lists  of  public  disputation ;  who  were 
fired  with  ambitious  zeal  to  vanquish  an  opponent  in  some 
notable  controversy,  which  was  oftentimes  unimportant  in  its 
very  nature — ambiguous  in  its  terms — a  mere  play  upon 
words — or,  at  best,  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  whether 
decided  in  one  way  or  another,  or  in  no  way  at  all.  It  is 
almost  incredible  that  these  scholastic  sophists  could  have 
excited  so  much  interest  as  is  everywhere  assigned  to  them 
in  history.  That  men  of  the  first  rate  talents  and  acquire- 
ments should  sacrifice  their  time,  health  and  comfort  fur  the 
despicable  pleasure  of  clearing  up  difficulties  which  never 
existed  but  in  their  own  brain — of  reconciling  contradictions 
by  renouncing  common  sense — establishing  axioms  by  rigo- 
rous demonstration,  and  thereby  obscuring  the  simplest  truths, 
and  which  every  tyro  comprehends  and  believes  the  moment 
he  hears  them  announced — is,  indeed,  a  severe  and  most 
humiliating  satire  upon  poor  arrogant  human  nature.  Scrip- 
ture, reason,  conscience,  were  all  rejected.  And  the  vene- 
rable, sagacious,  infallible  successors  of  St.  Peter  wisely  ven- 
tured to  rear  their  proud  temple  of  superstition,  power  and 
grandeur,  upon  a  much  more  convenient  and  stable  basis. 

Whenever  a  sanctimonious  aspiring  dignitary  wished  to 
introduce  any  innovations  in  faith  or  ritual — to  strengthen 
his  authority  or  augment  his  revenue — nothing  more  was  ne- 
cessary than  to  summon  to  his  aid  the  subtle  schoolmen  and 
dependent  clergy,  who  were  so  thoroughly  practised  in  the 
manoeuvres  and  evolutions  of  monkish  tactics  and  ghostly 
warfare,  as  easily  to  convince  or  silence  all  gainsayers,  and 
to  induce  the  besotted  multitude  to  swallow  the  most  palpa- 
ble contradictions,  and  to  sanction  the  most  flagrant  immora- 
lities. The  people  were  powerfully  prepossessed  in  favor  of 
Lhe  Pope  and  of  the  holy  mother  church.  So  that  any  lesson 
sr  mandate  from  such  a  source  was  generally  received  with- 
aut  the  least  question  or  scruple,     Thus  the  gigantic  great- 
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ness  of  this  tremendous  anti-christian  hierarchy  grew  out  of 
the  early  and  gradual  and  steadily  increasing  admixture  of 
human  philosophy  and  inventions  with  Divine  truth,  and  from 
the  final  triumph  of  the  former  over  the  latter.  Such  an  ex- 
ample, and  such  a  result,  may  well  incline  us  to  distrust  ail 
systems  which  would  either  supersede  !he  diligent  study  of 
Scripture,  or  which  would  preclude  or  control  the  free  exer- 
cise of  our  reason  in  its  interpretation. 

Have  we  then  amongst  us  none  of  that  crafty,  arrogant, 
secular,  arbitrary,  inquisitorial,  furious,  vindictive,  system- 
building,  church-glorifying  spirit  which  characterized  the 
darker  ages  of  Romish  fanaticism  and  usurpation  ?  That 
there  are  numerous  sects — all  recognizing  the  same  gospel — ■ 
each  believing  the  others  wrong — each  pertinaciously  ad- 
hering to  its  own  peculiarities — each  regarding  the  rest 
with  a  suspicious  and  evil  eye — and  all  striving  for  the  mas- 
tery in  some  fashion  or  other — will  hardly  be  denied.  Nay, 
we  know  that  the  most  illiberal  and  exasperating  contests 
frequently  arise  among  members  of  the  same  Christian  deno- 
mination. And  to  what  cause  shall  we,  at  the  present  day, 
impute  the  existence  of  misunderstandings  and  dissensions, 
which,  viewed  through  the  glass  of  history,  appear  so 
strange,  so  puerile,  so  utterly  inconsistent  with  every  Christian 
grace,  and  with  every  principle  of  enlightened  policy  or  of 
ordinary  decorum  ;  especially  now,  that  the  light  of  the 
Reformation,  the  invention  of  printing,  the  vast  increase  of 
knowledge,  have  dissipated  so  many  errors,  and  paved  the 
way  for  the  detection  of  them  all  ?  We  are  constrained  to 
attribute  these,  as  similar  effects,  to  the  same  cause.  Instead 
of  going  directly  to  Scripture,  which  alone  ought  to  be  our 
guide,  we  (i.  e.  the  simple,  honest,  credulous  mass  of  both 
ministers  and  people,)  imbibe  our  theological  prejudices  and 
tenets  from  human  systems  and  expositions ;  or  from  the 
dicta  of  some  living  village  or  sectarian  or  metropolitan  de 
facto  pope.  That  is,  we  adopt  our  religion  before  we  think 
of  examining  the  only  authentic  record  of  its  origin  and  cha- 
racter in  existence. 

There  is  something  so  preposterous  in  this  mode  of  pro- 
cedure that  we  cannot  divine  a  semblance  of  excuse  for 
pursuing  it.  Unless,  indeed,  we  admit,  what  some  assert, 
that  there  is  danger  of  being  led  astray  by  too  early  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Scripture— that  we  ought  previously  to  be 
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well  grounded  in  the  doctrines  of  our  faith,  in  order  that  we 
may  be  less  exposed  to  a  misconception  of  the  sacred  wri- 
ters, and  have  something  settled  and  fixed  in  our  minds  to 
serve  as  a  standard  of  truth.  As  if  Divine  revelation  were 
less  perfect  and  less  intelligible  than  human  speculation ! 
As  if  Divine  revelation  needed  the  wisdom  or  the  ingenuity 
of  man  to  illustrate  its  simplest  principles,  and  to  bring  them 
down  to  a  level  with  common  capacities :  when  we  know 
that  the  gospel  was  originally  preached  by  Christ  and 
his  Apostles  to  the  humblest  and  most  illiterate  of  man- 
kind ! 

By  the  latter  remarks,  we  would  not  intimate  that  every 
thing  contained  in  the  Bible  can  be  understood  by  a  mere 
perusal  of  the  text, — far  from  it.     There  are  mysteries — 
mysterious  facts — which  the  most  gifted  and  enlightened 
mind    can   never  penetrate  or   unfold  ;  and  in  examining 
which,  the  man  of  science  has  but  little  advantage  over  the 
unlettered  peasant.     There  are  many  passages  of  a  historic, 
prophetic,  political  and  juridical  nature — many  poetic  and 
allegorical   representations — many    singular   allusions    and 
graphic  descriptions — many  sententious  proverbs  and  signi- 
ficant parables — many  references  to  local  customs,  arts  and 
ceremonies — together  with  many  embarrassing  difficulties 
of  a  mythological,  geographical,  physiological,  idiomatic  and 
critical    character — which    require    a    most    extensive  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  almost  every  thing  peculiar  to  the 
ancient  world,  including  the   languages   also  in   which  the 
whole  was  originally  recorded.     We  would,  by  no  means 
therefore,  seem  to  depreciate  the  necessity  or  value  of  real 
science  and  profound  scholarship.     The  more  sound  learn- 
ing we  can  acquire,  the  better.     But  away  with  the  trashy 
figments  of  the  scholastic  ages,  in  whatever  novel  forms  they 
may  be  served  up  and  garnished  to  suit  the  modern  taste  of 
knave  or    fool.     Away   with  the   polemic  dogmatism   and 
metaphysical  cant  of  conceited,  intolerant,  bigoted,  theolo- 
gical dictators  of  every  church  and  party.     Genuine  divinity 
is  contained  in  the  Scriptures  alone  :  and  there  only  can  it 
be  learned  in  all  its  primeval  purity  and  perfection.     Were 
we  therefore,  with  becoming  diligence,  humble  docility,  and 
prayerful  sincerity,  to  study  the  Bible,  unbiassed   by  preju- 
dice or  authority,  we  should  seldotn  disagree  in  any  matter 
of  radical  importance.     The  gracious  Author  of  our  religion 
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never  designed  to  veil  it  in  clouds  and  darkness  in  order  to 
conceal  it  from  vulgar  eyes. 

Considering  tlien  the  manifest  simplicity  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  singularly  benevolent  spirit  which  it  breathes,  we 
might  presume  that  the  accredited  ministers  of  Christ,  who 
serve  at  his  altar,  who  preach  his  cross  and  administer  his 
ordinances,  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  study  and  dispen- 
sation of  his  word,  would  be  enabled  to  overcome  all  the 
difficulties  which  might  occasion  some  slight  discrepancies 
of  opinion  among  men  of  ordinary  opportunities  and  pur- 
suits : — or,  at  least,  that  they  would  cordially  harmonize  in 
all  essential  points  :  while  in  regard  to  those  of  minor  mo- 
ment, the  mere  circumstantials  of  religion,  they  would 
charitably  agree  to  differ.  Why  should  not  every  honest 
Christian  divine  be  disposed  to  address  his  brother  in  the 
language  of  Wesley  ?  "  Is  thy  heart  right  with  God  ?  If 
it  be,  give  me  thy  hand.  I  do  not  mean,  '  be  of  my  opinion/ 
You  need  not.  Neither  do  1  mean,  '  I  will  be  of  your 
opinion.'  I  cannot.  Let  all  opinions  alone  ;  only  give  me 
thine  hand."  Why  not  be  as  teachable  as  Locke?  "I 
read  the  word  of  God  without  prepossession  or  bias,  and 
come  to  it  with  a  resolution  to  take  my  sense  from  it,  and 
not  with  a  design  to  bring  it  to  the  sense  of  my  system." 
Or  as  catholic  as  Robert  Hall  ?  "  No  man,  or  set  of  men, 
are  entitled  to  prescribe  as  an  indispensable  condition  of 
communion,  what  the  New  Testament  has  not  enjoined  as  a 
condition  of  salvation." 

But  notwithstanding  the  reasonableness  of  this  expecta- 
tion, many  of  the  clergy,  even  Protestant  clergy,  have  be- 
trayed more  illiberality  and  bitterness  in  their  conduct  and 
publications  than  almost  any  other  class  of  men  in  society. 
Their  odium  thcologicum  has  become  a  proverbial  and 
standing  reproach.  Their  prejudices  seem  to  be  invincible, 
and  their  animosities  inveterate.*     And  yet, 

*  Witness  the  melancholy  and  embittered  contests  between 
Luther  and  Calvin  ;  which  kept  them  as  wide  asunder,  in 
heart  or  affection  at  least,  as  both  were  distant  from  their 
common  adversary,  the  Pope.  Witness  the  two  hundred 
years'  war  between  the  Calvinists  and  Arminians  about  five 
points, — which  some  shrewd  men  have  suspected,  no  doubt 
rashly  or  profanely,  to  be  after  all  incomprehensible  in  their 
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1.  In  the  first  place:  They  have  no  solid  reason  for  di- 
fering  at  all ;  as  must  appear  from  the  whole  tenor  of  our 
argument  and  illustrations. 

2.  In  the  second  place :  The  greater  part  of  them  do 
not  differ  in  matters  of  much  importance  :  or  the  difference 
is  rather  verbal  than  real. 

3.  In  the  third  place  :  Common  sense  ought  to  teach 
them  the  folly  of  contending  for  points  that  are  scarcely 
perceptible  ;  for  quibbles  in  language  which  a  grammarian 
would  disdain  to  notice  ;  for  shades  of  distinction  which  no 
unjaundiced  eye  could  ever  trace  ;  for  punctilios  of  cere- 
mony and  discipline  which  are  perfectly  discretionary,  which 
may  be  managed  twenty  ways  equally  well,  or  which  may 
be  omitted  altogether  ;  for  modes  of  treating  and  expounding 
mysteries  which  are  infinitely  above  our  reach,  and  with 
which  the  Author  of  the  gospel  never  intended  that  we 
should  intermeddle  further  than  he  has  revealed. 

4.  In  the  fourth  place  :  Experience  proves  the  impolicy 
and  absurdity  of  conducting  any  controversies  in  that  acri- 
monious abusive  style  which  generally  predominates  in 
religious  warfare.     When  deep-rooted  prejudices  encounter 

very  nature,  and  therefore  inexplicable,  and  therefore  unde- 
batable.  Witness  the  fierce  gladiatorial  combats  of  Episco- 
pacy and  Presbytery — of  both  with  Independency  or  Congre- 
gationalism— of  High  Church  and  Low  Church  in  all  sects — 
of  ultra  orthodox  and  all  sorts  of  self-styled  moderate  or 
liberal  or  peace  men  in  every  denomination.  Witness  the 
uncompromising  and  endless  disputes  about  the  mode  and 
subjects  of  Baptism — about  the  particular  day  to  be  hallowed 
as  the  Christian  Sabbath — about  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
atonement — about  original  sin,  free  will,  Divine  agency,  the 
proper  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  work  of  conversion, 
etc.,  etc.  Witness  the  deplorable  divisions,  the  domestic 
feuds  and  family  broils,  which  rend  and  distract  the  American 
churches  of  almost  every  name,  at  this  day,  under  divers  forms 
and  pretexts.  Indeed,  the  entire  history  of  Protestant  Chris- 
tendom is  replete  with  instances  which  corroborate  all  our 
positions,  and  amply  demonstrate  the  folly  and  danger  of  con- 
fiding in  human  Avisdom  or  authority  to  the  neglect  of  the 
heavenly  Teacher.  Verily,  "  it  is  easier  (as  a  profound  thinker 
has  declared,)  to  lead  a  hundred  thousand  men  to  battle  than 
to  vanquish  a  single  prejudice." 
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each  other,  reason  invariably  retires  from  the  field  of  battle. 
And  the  rival  disputants  frequently  give  full  license  to  all 
their  powers  of  satire,  ridicule,  invective  and  low  scurrility ; 
without  once  recollecting  that  their  professed  object  was 
only  to  convince  and  reclaim  a  wandering  brother.  A  dis- 
courteous, arrogant,  overbearing  mode  of  dealing  with  ad- 
versaries or  errorists  never  did,  and  never  will  make  a 
sincere  convert.  Its  tendency  is  rather  to  confirm  men  in 
prejudice  and  error — to  harden  and  exasperate  and  embitter 
the  heart.  More  injury  has  probably  been  done  to  the 
cause  of  Christ  by  such  narrow-minded  impracticable  bigots, 
than  by  the  whole  tribe  of  infidels  and  avowed  opposers  of 
the  gospel  since  its  first  introduction  into  the  world. 

5.  In  the  fifth  place  :  The  Scriptures  of  eternal  truth 
condemn,  in  most  decisive  terms,  this  whole  system  or 
method  of '  contending  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints,'  by  the  dexterous  employment  of  mere  carnal 
weapons,  furnished  by  an  ambitious  church  or  school  or 
party  champion.  Charity  is  inscribed,  as  with  a  sunbeam, 
upon  every  page  of  this  blessed  volume.  We  are  directed 
to  bear  with  each  other's  infirmities ;  to  "  avoid  foolish 
questions,  and  genealogies,  and  contentions,  and  strivings 
about  the  law,  for  they  are  unprofitable  and  vain."  "  If  any 
man  teach  otherwise,  and  consent  not  to  wholesome  words, 
even  the  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  doc- 
trine which  is  according  to  godliness,  he  is  proud,  knowing 
nothing,  but  doting  about  questions  and  strifes  of  words, 
whereof  cometh  envy,  strife,  railings,  evil  surmisings,  per- 
verse disputings  of  men  of  corrupt  minds,  and  destitute  of 
the  truth,  supposing  that  gain  is  godliness  :  from  such  with- 
draw thyself."  "  O  Timothy,  keep  that  which  is  committed 
to  thy  trust,  avoiding  profane  and  vain  babblings,  and  oppo- 
sitions of  science  falsely  so  called  ;  which  some  professing, 
have  erred  concerning  the  faith."  "  Flee  also  youthful 
lusts  :  but  follow  righteousness,  faith,  charity,  peace,  with 
them  that  call  on  the  Lord  out  of  a  pure  heart.  But 
foolish  and  unlearned  questions  avoid,  knowing  that  they  do 
gender  strifes.  And  the  servant  of  the  Lord  must  not 
strive ;  but  be  gentle  unto  all  men,  apt  to  teach,  patient ; 
in  meekness  instructing  those  that  oppose  themselves  ;  if 
God  peradventure  will  give  them  repentance  to  the  acknow- 
ledging of  the  truth."     "  It  is  (remarks  Dr.  Campbell,)  the 
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liberal  advice  of  an  apostle  :  '  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good;' — an  advice  which  breathes  nothing  of  that 
narrow,  sectarian  spirit,  which  has  so  long  and  so  generally 
prevailed  among  Christians  of  all  denominations,  and  hath 
proved  the  greatest  pest  of  the  cause."  "  It  is  indeed 
shocking  (says  Toplady,  whose  own  practice,  by  the  way, 
did  not  always  accord  with  his  precept,)  that  those  who 
profess  to  experience  and  to  preach  the  love  of  Christ,  can 
so  far  prostitute  the  dignity  and  design  of  their  sacred  call- 
ing, as  to  seek  to  exasperate  differing  parties  against  each 
other,  instead  of  laboring  to  preserve  unity  of  spirit,  to 
strengthen  the  bond  of  peace,  and  to  promote  righteousness 
of  life." 

Many  persons,  no  doubt,  reject  and  denounce  the  gospel 
without  examination,  because  its  rash,  obstinate,  official  ad- 
vocates betray  the  cause  by  their  mutual  persecutions  and 
recriminations.  They  will  judge  of  its  excellence  by  [what 
they  mistake  for]  its  effects  upon  the  lives  of  its  teachers. 
They  despise,  and  with  reason,  the  contentious,  intolerant, 
uncompromising  spirit  which  reigns  among  them.  They 
perceive  also  the  utter  want  of  worldly  prudence  and  judi- 
cious tact  in  all  such  conduct.  "  The  true  secret  (says  Hume) 
for  the  discreet  management  of  sectarists,  is  to  tolerate  them." 
When  unopposed,  their  strength  is  spent  in  the  air,  and  they 
die  of  themselves.  In  this  sentiment,  the  shrewd  philosophi- 
cal skeptic  is  supported  by  the  learned  commentator  on  the 
Laws  of  England.  "  Undoubtedly  (observes  Judge  Black- 
stone)  all  persecution  and  oppression  of  weak  consciences, 
on  the  score  of  religious  persuasion  are  highly  unjustifiable 
upon  every  principle  of  natural  reason,  civil  liberty,  or  sound 
religion."  Man  is  naturally  accountable  to  no  tribunal  for 
the  soundness  of  his  faith  and  the  purity  of  his  worship,  but 
to  that  only  which  can  search  the  heart.  "  To  banish,  im- 
prison, plunder,  starve,  hang  and  burn  men  for  religion,  (says 
Jortin,)  is  not  the  gospel  of  Christ  ;  it  is  the  gospel  of  the 
devil.  Where  persecution  begins,  Christianity  ends.  Christ 
never  used  any  thing  that  looked  like  force  or  violence  ex- 
cept once  :  and  that  was  to  drive  bad  men  out  of  the  temple, 
and  not  to  drive  them  in." 

Now  we  fain  would  know  in  what  persecution  essentially 
consists.  In  this  enlightened  age,  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
men  ought  to  be  allowed  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
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dictates  of  their  own  consciences  ;  that  no  laws  ought  to  be 
enacted,  tending  in  the  least  to  endanger  liberty,  life  or  pro- 
perty, on  the  ground  of  religious  belief  or  profession.  But 
can  men  be  injured,  persecuted  and  oppressed  only  in  perso- 
nal liberty,  life  or  property  ?  Is  it  no  persecution  to  sport 
with  the  feelings  of  men  ? — to  cavil  against,  condemn  and 
ridicule  principles  and  ceremonies  which  they  regard  most 
sacred  ?  Is  it  no  persecution  to  denounce  the  members  of 
a  dissenting  sect  or  individuals  of  our  own  sect  whose  shib- 
boleth we  cannot  or  will  not  enunciate,  as  deluded  fanatics 
or  obdurate  heretics — as  crafty  designing  hypocrites — as 
wilful  and  impudent  perverters  of  gospel  language  and  doc- 
trines—as ambitious  conformists  to  the  corrupt  maxims  of 
the  world — as  morose  churlish  devotees,  who  would  deprive 
us  of  every  rational  enjoyment — or  as  ravenous  wolves  in 
sheep's  clothing?  Is  it  no  persecution  to  hold  men  up  before 
the  public  as  objects  of  scorn  and  derision — as  insidious  cor- 
rupters of  the  popular  morals,  whose  society  ought,  above 
all  things,  to  be  avoided  ? — to  set  a  mark  of  disgrace  upon 
them,  which  must  render  their  name  odious  to  all  but  their 
own  particular  communion  or  party  ?  In  a  word,  to  wound 
their  character  in  the  tenderest  points  ;  to  destroy  their  com- 
fort, as  far  as  possible,  in  this  world,  and  to  consign  them  to 
perdition  in  the  next  ?  If  this  be  not  persecution,  and  of  no 
very  gentle  character  too,  then  the  term  to  us  has  no  mean- 
ing and  no  application.  '  The  apostle  indeed  forewarned  the 
early  converts  that  there  must  be  heresies  in  the  church,  that 
they  who  are  approved  may  be  made  manifest :  but  it  does 
not  occur  to  these  fiery  zealots,  that  a  system  of  persecution 
for  opinion  is  the  worst  of  all  heresies,  as  it  violates  at  once 
truth  and  charity.' 

But  while  we  thus  appear  the  advocate  of  charity  in  op- 
position to  sectarian  bigotry,  which  always  results  from  pre- 
judice of  some  kind,  we  would  not  forget  that  even  bigots 
and  persecutors  have  a  claim  upon  our  charity.  They,  too, 
are  not  unfrequently,  rather  to  be  commiserated  than 
harshly  condemned.  St.  Paul,  when  hurried  onward  by  his 
prejudices — by  zeal  without  knowledge — to  the  most  revolt- 
ing  acts  of  cruelty  and  violence  upon  the  harmless  unresisting 
followers  of  Christ,  was  an  object  of  pity  rather  than  of 
hatred.  He  was  honest,  though  misguided.  His  ignorance 
however  could  not  excuse  him,  because  it  was  voluntary. 
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He  had  the  means  of  being  better  informed.  But  his  bigoted 
attachment  to  the  system  in  which  he  had  been  educated, 
shut  the  door  to  inquiry  and  to  light.  And,  without  a  mira- 
cle, he  probably  would  never  have  seen  his  errors. 

Many  examples  might  be  cited  to  illustrate  the  difficulty 
with  which  men  are  emancipated  from  the  trammels  of  pre- 
judice ;  and  our  obligations  to  exercise  much  tenderness  and 
forbearance  towards  them.  "My  own  case  (says  Luther,  in 
a  description  of  his  feelings  respecting  the  matters  in  dispute 
between  Eckius  and  himself,)  is  a  notable  example  of  the 
difficulty  with  which  a  man  emerges  from  erroneous  notions 
of  long  standing.  How  true  is  the  proverb:  'custom  is  a 
second  nature.'  How  true  is  that  saying  of  Augustin  :  '  habit, 
if  not  resisted,  becomes  necessity.'  I  who,  botli  publicly  and 
privately,  had  taught  divinity  with  the  greatest  diligence  for 
seven  years,  insomuch  that  I  retained  in  my  memory  almost 
every  word  of  my  lectures,  was,  in  fact,  at  that  time  only 
just  initiated  into  the  knowledge  and  faith  of  Christ :  I  had 
only  just  learned  that  a  man  must  be  justified  and  saved,  not 
by  works,  but  by  the  faith  of  Christ :  and  lastly,  in  regard 
to  pontifical  authority,  though  I  publicly  maintained  that  the 
Pope  was  not  the  head  of  the  church  by  a  Divine  right,  yet 
I  stumbled  at  the  very  next  step,  namely,  that  the  whole 
Papal  system  was  a  satanic  invention.  This  I  did  not  see, 
but  contended  obstinately  for  the  Pope's  right,  founded  on 
human  reasons  :  so  thoroughly  deluded  was  J,  by  the  exam- 
ple of  others,  by  the  title  of  Holy  Church,  and  by  my  own 
habits.  Hence  1  have  learned  to  have  more  candor  for 
bigoted  Papists,  especially  if  they  are  not  much  acquainted 
with  sacred,  or  perhaps  even  with  profane  history."  "  In  the 
schools  (he  observes  again,)  I  lost  Jesus  Christ :  I  have  now 
found  him  in  St.  Paul." 

But  even  this  enlightened  reformer  and  indefatigable 
inquirer  after  truth,  fell  at  last  far  short  of  a  complete  vic- 
tor}7 over  the  prejudices  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  in 
which  he  had  been  nurtured.  His  doctrine  of  consubstan- 
tiation,  for  instance,  is  regarded  by  a  large  majority  of  Pro- 
testant Christians  as  not  a  whit  lass  unscriptural  and  contra- 
dictory than  that  of  transubstantiation  which  he  reprobated. 
"  Truth  is  seldom  seen  at  once  in  its  full  order  and  propor- 
tion of  parts."  And  "  strong  conviction  is  much  more  apt  to 
breed  strife  in  matters  of  little  moment  than  in  subjects  of 
high  importance." 

2* 
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Scott,  in  his  Force  of  Truth,  has  exhibited  his  own  expe- 
rience on  this  subject.  His  case  was  somewhat  peculiar, 
and  certainly  very  unpromising.  He  seemed  "  lost  in  error's 
endless  maze."  His  slow  progress,  step  by  step,  with  much 
study  and  research  ;  reluctantly  yielding  up,  inch  after  inch, 
the  ground  which  he  had  already  assumed,  and  which  he 
seemed  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  maintain  ;  and  his  final 
surrender  of  the  whole  before  the  broad  day-light  and  omni- 
potence of  truth  ;  may  serve  to  expose  the  despotic  power 
of  prejudice,  and  to  point  out  the  proper  way  to  overcome 
and  subdue  it.* 


*  Widely  different  was  the  procedure  of  Dr.  Priestley,  and 
widely  different  also  was  the  result :  as  the  following  para- 
graph from  a  Quarterly  Reviewer  of  1812,  may  show.  The 
rationale  here  given  is  characteristic  and  illustrative  of  the 
course  pursued  by  many  a  superior  mind  in  similar  circum- 
stances. It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  man  to  be  great  and  liberal 
and  just  in  one  department  of  scientific  investigation,  while  he 
is  quite  the  reverse  in  another.  There  have  been  but  few 
Ciceros  and  Bacons  and  Lockes  and  Newtons  even  among  the 
nomina  clara  of  philosophy. 

"In  his  theological  and  philosophical  pursuits,  he  [Priestley] 
seemed  to  be  compounded  of  two  different  men.  It  was  not 
to  his  penetrating  genius  only  that  mankind  are  indebted  for 
his  vast  discoveries  in  chemistry,  but  to  a  spirit  of  investiga- 
tion exact  and  persevering  in  this  department — proceeding  by 
cautious  induction  which  allowed  much  slower  understandings 
to  keep  pace  with  his  own,  and  guarding  against  error  in  his 
conclusions  by  frequent  repetition  of  his  experiments.  It  is 
not  a  little  remarkable,  however,  that  in  his  theological  pur- 
suits, and  more  especially  in  those  of  ecclesiastical  history,  in 
which  he  most  disgracefully  faileds  the  conduct  of  his  under- 
standing was  precisely  reversed.  He  began  with  conclusions, 
and  then  sought  for  premises  to  justify  them.  Having  pre.^ 
viously  made  up  his  mind  that  certain  doctrines  could  not 
have  come  from  God,  he  proceeded  by  a  species  of  analysis 
peculiar  to  himself,  to  demonstrate  that  they  were  not  con- 
tained in  Scripture.  To  this  end  the  analogies  of  language 
were  set  aside,  grammar  tortured,  and  rules  of  lax  interpreta- 
tion applied  to  the  most  decisive  and  convincing  texts,  by 
which  any  thing  might  be  deduced  from  any  thing.  Above 
all,  mystery  was  to  be  discarded,  and  the  philosopher,  who 
knew  and  acknowledged  that  the  most  common  operations  of 
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"  The  authors  of  all  systems  (says  a  judicious  divine)  are 
more  or  less  prejudiced  in  behalf  of  some  particular  and 
artificial  mode  of  faith.  He,  therefore,  who  begins  with  the 
study  of  them,  and  afterwards  proceeds  to  the  sacred 
volume,  sees  with  a  jaundiced  eye  every  text  supporting  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  his  first  master,  and  acts  as  absurd  a  part 
as  he  who  tries  not  the  gold  by  the  copal,  but  the  copal  by 
the  gold.  The  principles  of  real  theology  are  to  be  found 
only  in  the  word  and  works  of  God  :  and  he  who  would 
extract  them  pure  and  unsophisticated,  must  dig  for  them 
himself  in  that  exhaustless  mine." 

But  should  it  be  objected,  that  if  we  were  to  discard  all 
human  auxiliaries  and  authorities,  and  to  search  the  Scrip- 
tures alone  with  attention  and  candor,  still  there  would  be  no 
unity  in  doctrine  ;  we  answer  in  the  words  of  Chillingworth  : 
"  I.  It  is  impossible  you  should  know  this,  considering  that 
there  are  many  places  in  Scripture  which  do  more  than 
probably  import,  that  the  wapt  of  piety  in  living,  is  the  cause 
of  want  of  unity  in  believing.  2.  That  there  would  be  unity 
of  opinion  in  all  things  necessary,  and  that  in  things  not  ne- 
cessary, unity  of  opinion  is  not  necessary.  3.  But  lastly, 
that  notwithstanding  differences  in  these  things  of  lesser  im- 
portance,  there  might  and  would  be  unity  of  communion, 
unity  of  charity  and  affection,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  which  the  world  is  capable  of;  absolute  unity  of 
opinion  being  a  matter  rather  to  be  desired  than  hoped  for." 
Such  catholic  sentiments  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Charles  are 
worthy  of  all  praise.* 

nature  quickly  ran  up  into  causes  and  principles,  which  eluded 
even  his  own  penetrating'  research ;  when  he  assumed  the 
character  of  the  theologian,  and  undertook  to  investigate  sub- 
jects which  are  in  no  degree  the  objects  of  sense,  would  not 
endure  that  the  Almighty  should  '  veil  himself  in  clouds/  and 
that  '  darkness  should  be  the  habitation  of  his  seat.' " 

*  We  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  conversed  with  an  indi- 
vidual, whether  of  the  clergy  or  laity,  who  did  not  claim  to  be 
exempt  from  all  prejudice  and  uncharitableness.  The  truth 
is,  most  men  deceive  themselves  in  this  matter.  They  are 
charitable  on  a  grand  scale — towards  the  heathen,  it  may  be — 
and  all  the  world,  afar  off.  But  at  home — towards  their  near- 
est brethren  of  another  party  name — they  indulge  the  temper 
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We  are  aware  that  the  tenor  of  this  whole  discussion  is 
directly  opposed  to  the  popular  voice  on  the  subject.  It  is 
generally  esteemed  an  evidence  of  a  strong,  original,  inde- 
pendent mind  to  have  settled  or  firmly  established  opinions 
at  an  early  period  ; — a  mark  of  intellectual  superiority  and 
moral  courage  never  to  doubt,  or  waver,  or  change,  when 
once  we  have  adopted  our  opinions ; — a  point  of  honor  to 
sustain  and  defend  them  on  all  occasions  and  at  all  hazards. 
And  this  too,  notwithstanding  they  may  oftentimes  have 
been  embraced  upon  the  most  flimsy  grounds,  or  without 
any  reason  whatever.  Such  a  person  has  effectually  closed 
every  door  and  avenue  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  He 
has  eyes,  but  he  sees  not  ;  ears,  but  he  hears  not ;  under- 
standing, but  he  perceives  not.  He  moves  in  a  charmed 
circle.  He  cannot  get  out  of  it,  or  look  beyond  it.  He  is 
a  one-sided,  wrong-headed,  self-sufficient  politician  or  reli- 
gionist as  long  as  he  lives.  Now,  an  opinionated  man — es- 
pecially a  young  man  who  is  just  entering  upon  the  thres- 
hold of  liberal  inquiry — and,  above  all,  one  who  is  commenc- 
ing a  course  of  theological  study  with  a  view  to  the  sacred 
ministry — is,  at  best,  but  a  sorry  specimen  of  adventurous 
blindfold  humanity.  We  cannot  but  regard  him  as  a  vain 
deluded  creature,  who  is  about  to  impose  on  himself  a  tedious 
painful  drudgery,  through  which  we  foresee  he  will  doggedly 
worry,  without  the  slightest  prospect  of  ever  becoming  one 
jot  the  wiser.  He  has  prejudged  the  cause,  and  is  fully  re- 
solved never  to  alter  one  article  or  clause  of  his  creed.  Nay, 
this  creed  may  have  been  prescribed  to  him  by  authority  at 
the  outset :  and  he  may  have  been  required  to  bind   himself 

and  feelings  of  a  Dominic  or  a  Bonner.  Thus,  a  loyal  church- 
man, contemporary  with  Chillingworth,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
the  chief  scope  of  which  would  seem  to  be  the  exhibition  of 
himself  as  a  paragon  of  Christian  charity,  after  sundry  honey- 
ed phrases,  adds,  with  infinite  nuivte,  the  following  precious 
proof:  "Difference  in  opinion  may  work  a  disaffection  in  me, 
but  not  a  detestation;  I  rather  pity  than  hate  Turk  or  Infidel, 
for  they  are  of  the  same  metal,  and  bear  the  same  stamp  as  I 
do,  though  the  inscriptions  differ.  If  I  hate  any,  it  is  those 
schismatics  that  puzzle  the  sweet  peace  of  our  church  ;  so 
that  I  could  be  content  to  see  an  Anabaptist  go  to  hell  on  a 
Brownist's  back."  Letter  of  James  Howell,  Esq.,  to  Sir  Ed.  B* 
Knight. 
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by  promise  or  oath  never  to  believe,  think,  act  or  teach,  ex- 
cept in  conformity  with  its  arbitrary  instructions.  Yet,  how- 
ever much  we  may  commiserate  the  weakness  or  folly  or  rash- 
ness or  hardihood  of  such  an  individual,  or  however  much 
we  may  dread  and  deplore  the  consequences  likely  to  result 
from  his  future  influence  as  a  spiritual  guide  or  ecclesiastical 
dignitary,  he  will  be  lauded  and  honored  by  his  party  as  a 
bold,  consistent,  high-minded,  unflinching  advocate  of  ortho- 
doxy. But  is  there  honesty — is  there  independence  —is 
there  magnanimity  in  such  a  course,  or  in  the  mind  that  can 
be  constrained  to  pursue  it  1  "  The  dogmatist  (says  Camp- 
bell) knows  nothing  of  degrees,  either  in  evidence  or  in  faith. 
He  has  properly  no  opinions  or  doubts.  Every  thing  with 
him  is  either  certainly  true  or  certainly  false.  Of  this  turn 
of  mind  I  shall  only  say,  that  far  from  being  an  indication  of 
vigor,  it  is  a  sure  indication  of  debility  in  the  intellectual 
powers."  "  In  all  cases  (remarks  Beattie)  where  dogmati- 
cal belief  tends  to  harden  the  heart,  or  to  breed  prejudices 
incompatible  with  candor,  humanity,  and  the  love  of  truth, 
all  good  men  will  be  careful  to  cultivate  moderation  and 
diffidence."* 

*  We  have  not  designed,  in  this  rambling  essay,  to  approach 
the  question  about  the  necessity  or  the  expediency  of  creeds, 
confessions,  and  articles  of  religion.  It  will  be  time  enough 
to  reject  them,  when  experience  shall  have  proved  it  practicable 
for  any  church  to  exist  without  them.  We  merely  hold,  that 
the  public  teacher  of  Christianity  ought  to  be  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  Scripture  in  order  to  be  qualified  to  subscribe 
honestly  to  any  creed  or  formulary.  When  he  has  thus  volun- 
tarily and  conscientiously  subscribed,  he  is  of  course  bound  to 
preach  accordingly.  He  cannot,  in  good  faith,  adhere  osten- 
sibly to  any  church  or  ecclesiastical  connexion,  while  opposed 
to  its  doctrines  or  government.  It  is  his  duty  to  leave  such 
connexion  whenever  he  finds  it  irksome,  oppressive  or  crimi- 
nal to  comply  with  its  known  and  acknowledged  requisitions, 
or  to  fulfil  his  own  promises  and  engagements. 

As  to  children,  and  the  mass  of  the  people,  they  must  ever 
be,  in  a  large  measure,  dependent  on  parental  and  ministerial 
instructions.  So  much  the  greater  is  the  urgency  for  a  well 
educated,  faithful,  devoted  ministry,  to  give  the  proper  tone 
and  character  to  every  gradation  of  inferior  and  subordinate 
teachers.     Nor  do  we  object  to  the  use  of  theological  systems, 
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How  often  do  we  see  men  who  have  heard  or  perused 
only  one  side  of  a  furious  controversy,  declare  themselves 
perfectly  convinced,  and  unalterably  fixed  in  their  opinions  ? 
They  act  like  an  ignorant  jury,  whose  passions  are  excited 
and  whose  judgments  are  thereby  swayed  or  bribed  to 
assent  to  any  measure  or  award  which  a  skilful  advocate 
may  urge  in  behalf  of  his  client:  and  who  would,  if  then 
called  upon  for  a  decision,  undoubtedly  find  an  unrighteous 
verdict.  They  would  decide  under  the  influence  of  passion, 
prejudice  and  partial  information.  Such  injustice  or  ini- 
quity, however,  is  generally  prevented  by  their  being  com- 
pelled to  hear  counsel  for  the  defendant  also.  They  there- 
fore gradually  become  cool  and  self-possessed  while  listening, 
it  may  be,  to  a  clear,  simple,  judicious,  matter-of-fact  argu- 
ment or  statement  from  the  opposite  party :  or,  if  their 
passions  shall  be  again  appealed  to,  the  two  directly  contrary 
fires  will  destroy  or  neutralize  each  other's  effects,  and  leave 
them  once  more  in  the  exercise  of  reason  and  common 
sense.  We  ought,  then,  in  all  our  pursuits  after  truth,  par- 
ticularly when  sought  amidst  the  flames  of  controversy,  to 
be  "  persuaded  that  moments  of  passion  are  always  moments 
of  delusion  ;  that  nothing  truly  is  what  it  then  seems  to  be  ; 
that  all  the  opinions  which  we  then  form,  are  erroneous  ; 
and  all  the  judgments  which  we  pass,  are  extravagant." 
Blair. 

commentaries,  etc.,  provided  they  be  rigidly  tried  and  judged 
by  the  '  law  and  the  testimony,'  and  not  implicitly  followed  as 
paramount  and  infallible  guides.  But,  the  Bible  first,  above 
all,  without  rival  or  peer,  always  open  and  in  hand,  constantly 
studied  'without  note  or  comment,'  and  with  the  single  pur- 
pose of  arriving  at  the  '  mind  of  the  Spirit'  in  the  language  of 
the  Spirit. 

The  answer  of  Luther  to  his  friend  George  Spalatinus,  on 
being  requested  to  give  him  his  advice  concerning  the  best 
method  of  acquiring  sacred  knowledge,  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered and  practised  by  every  student  in  divinity.  After  re- 
commending to  his  notice  certain  parts  of  the  writings  of  Je- 
rome, Ambrose  and  Augustin,  he  exhorts  him  always  to  begin 
his  studies  with  serioxis  prayer  :  for,  says  he,  "  there  is  really 
no  interpreter  of  the  Divine  word,  but  its  own  Author."  Ho 
adds  :  "  Read  the  Bible  in  order  from  the  besrinning  to  the 
end," 
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A  single  notorious  fact  might  lead  us,  without  further  in- 
quiry, to  suspect  the  dangerous  tendency  of  theological 
systems,  devised  to  regulate  and  control  human  reason. 
It  is  this :  We  universally  find  that,  at  least,  ninety -nine 
hundredths  of  mankind,  learned  and  unlearned,  live  and  die 
fully  persuaded  of  the  truth  and  excellence  of  the  doctrines 
and  ceremonies  of  that  particular  sect  to  which  they  happen 
to  belong  by  birth.  The  evil  of  instilling  party  prejudices 
and  opinions  into  the  youthful  mind  must  therefore  be  con- 
ceded :  or  we  must  allow  that  the  creeds  of  Papist  and 
Protestant,  of  Socinian  and  Athanasian,  are  equally  good 
and  true.  Nay,  by  the  same  rule,  we  ought  to  apologize 
for  the  Jew,  the  Mohammedan,  and  the  Pagan.  For  these, 
too,  believe  as  they  have  been  taught.  Such  is  human 
nature :  whatever  men  may  have  imbibed  from  early  child- 
hood with  implicit  confidence,  they  inflexibly  retain  and 
cherish — especially  every  thing  of  a  sacred  nature.  A  kind 
of  superstitious  veneration,  a  solemn  dread  of  indulging  what 
might  be  accounted  an  impious  curiosity,  ordinarily  prevents 
all  future  investigation,  and  confirms  them  in  the  faith  of 
their  fathers.  Now,  what  argument  can  be  plausibly  ad- 
vanced a  priori  for  preferring  the  system  of  one  sect  to  that 
of  another  ?  How  ought  an  unbiassed  individual  (if  one 
there  be,)  still  ignorant  of  Christianity  but  desirous  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  its  principles,  to  choose  among  them  ? 
How  would  you  advise  him  to  proceed  ?  Would  you  direct 
him  to  this  or  that  sectarian  system  or  confession,  and  assure 
him  of  its  entire  agreement  with  the  Scriptures  ?  But,  sup- 
pose he  should  ask,  Does  not  every  sect  possess  a  system  or 
profess  a  creed  founded,  in  like  manner,  exclusively  upon 
the  same  Scriptures  ?  Do  they  not  all  affirm  that  the  word 
of  God — the  Bible — is  the  only  authentic  and  unerring  cri- 
terion by  which  to  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood  1  And 
do  they  not  all  loudly  proclaim  their  ability  to  establish  by 
it  every  tittle  of  their  doctrine  and  church  polity?  lie 
would  be  exceedingly  perplexed,  and  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
know  where  to  begin  or  what  course  to  pursue,  unless  his 
own  good  sense  should  suggest  to  him  the  obvious  propriety 
of  neglecting  them  all  for  the  present,  and  of  recurring  at 
once  to  the  sacred  paramount  standard  which  all  receive  as 
infallible  and  reverence  as  divine. 

Finally  :  What  is  there  so  captivating  or  magical  or  potent 
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in  a  mere  name,  that  we  should  suffer  ourselves  to  be  duped 
or  dazzled  by  it  or  subjected  to  its  dominion  ?  It  can 
neither  protect  us  from  error  and  mischief,  nor  guide  us  in 
the  sure  road  to  heavenly  peace  and  happiness.  Why  do  we 
not  then  study  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  rather  than  the 
gospel  of  Luther,  or  Calvin,  or  Hopkins,  or  Wesley  ?  Why 
do  we  not,  in  this  respect,  heed  the  injunction  of  the  Apostle  to 
the  primitive  converts,  not  to  account  themselves  the  disciples 
of  Paul  or  Apollos  or  Cephas  or  of  any  other  human  teacher 
or  master,  however  eminent  or  gifted  1  And  why,  when 
we  pretend  to  take  the  Scriptures  as  our  only  authority,  do 
we  dread  a  sentiment  or  doctrine  or  truth  evidently  set  forth 
therein  merely  because  it  may  be  in  favor  with  an  unpopular 
or  dissenting  party?  Why  do  we  hesitate  to  welcome 
truth,  even  though  a  heretic  or  infidel  may  have  stumbled 
upon  it  ?  If,  indeed,  we  ever  become  earnest,  dispassionate, 
persevering  seekers  after  truth,  we  shall  inevitably  subscribe 
to  many  things  which  have  been  admitted  by  all  the  be- 
ligerant  Christian  sects— not  because  they  admit  them,  but 
because  the  Bible  clearly  reveals  them.  We  shall  retain 
much  that  is  common  to  all.  We  shall  not  be  Calvinists 
perhaps,  nor  Arminians.  We  shall  have  become  the  honest  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  him  only.  If  so,  we  shall  be 
ready  to  extend  our  charity  to  all  his  sincere  disciples,  by 
whatever  appellation  they  may  be  known  among  men.  We 
shall  estimate  Christian  sincerity  by  the  life  and  practice, 
rather  than  by  the  profession.  We  shall  learn  to  judge  by 
the  fruits,  and  not  by  the  peculiarities  of  a  creed.  Let  us 
then  dare  to  make  the  gospel  the  only  basis  of  our  faith,  and 
the  only  rule  of  our  conduct.  And  we  may  calmly  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  slanders  and  reproaches  of  an  illiberal,  bigoted, 
misjudging,  captious  world. 

If  we  know  our  own  hearts  (the  faithful  pastors  should  be 
able  to  say,)  we  fain  would  be  divested  of  all  sectarian  and 
of  all  secular  pride  and  prejudice.  We  would  preach  to 
guilty  perishing  sinners  neither  this  nor  that  distinguished 
divine  or  reformer.  We  would  preach  Jesus  Christ  and  him 
crucified.  We  would  acknowledge  ourselves  his  servants 
and  his  only.  We  would  glory  in  his  cross,  and  in  being 
esteemed  his  ambassadors  and  ministers  :  and  as  such,  we 
should  feel  ourselves  invested  with  an  official  character  and 
authority  infinitely  above  what  any  man  or  ecclesiastical 
body  can  impart. 
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Should  we  then  ascend  to  the  fountain  head,  and  no  longer 
be  contented  with  the  shallow  and  turbid  streams,  which  are 
flowing  in  every  direction  from  spurious  or  poisoned  sources, 
wonderful  and  glorious  would  be  the  effects.  How  soon 
would  petty  distinctions  vanish  away — party  animosities 
cease — and  Christians  every  where  be  disposed  to  banish 
envy,  malice,  pride  and  bigotry  !  "  Universal  charity  would 
throw  wide  her  arms,  and  humility  stoop  to  the  tenderest 
offices  of  beneficence.  Dove-like  meekness  would  smile 
with  benignity  in  her  heart  and  candor  upon  her  lips." 
"  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers :  for  they  shall  be  called  the 
children  of  God." 


ARTICLE   II, 


The  Comparative  Moral  Purity  of  Ancient  and  Mod- 
ern Literature. 

By  Edwin  D.  Sanborn,  Prof.  Lat.  and  Gr.  Languages  and  Literature,  Dartmouth  College, 
Hanover,  N.  H. 

Literature  is  the  mirror  of  national  character.  It  re- 
flects both  the  beauties  and  deformities  of  the  age,  in  which 
it  originates.  The  learned  and  the  common  mind  acting 
reciprocally  upon  each  other,  the  characteristics  of  both  are 
transmitted  to  posterity  in  the  productions  of  genius  and  art. 
Superior  mental  endowments  are,  undoubtedly,  the  gift  of 
God,  yet  these  find  their  appropriate  stimulus  in  the  excite- 
ments of  the  popular  mind,  and  are  fostered  by  popular 
praise.  In  the  world's  literary  history,  we  occasionally 
meet  with  an  author  who  lives  in  advance  of  his  age  and 
writes  for  a  more  enlightened  posterity.  Such  were  Homer, 
Dante,  Milton  and  Bacon.  Others  act  as  the  teachers  and 
guides  of  their  contemporaries.  They  discuss  those  sub- 
jects which  are  of  deepest  interest  to  the  common  mind. 
Seeing  the  multitude  eagerly  contending  for  principles  but 
imperfectly  conceived  and  partially  understood,  bringing  to 
the  task  a  nicer  discrimination  and  a  more  comprehensive 
intellect,  they  collect  the  scattered  elements  of  truth,  as  they 
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exist  amid  conflicting  opinions,  and  present  them,  united  in 
one  beautiful  whole,  to  the  contemplation  of  an  admiring 
multitude.  These  are  the  men  who  leave  the  impress  of 
their  own  minds  upon  the  rising  generation,  challenge  the 
gratitude  of  posterity  and  are  justly  styled  the  benefactors 
of  their  race.  But  a  large  majority  of  authors  prepare  their 
works  expressly  for  the  market.  They  write  to  please  the 
multitude.  They  seek  popular  applause,  and  they  have 
their  reward.  Such  writers,  incorporating,  in  their  works, 
the  prevailing  tastes,  prejudices  and  principles  of  their  times, 
become  the  representatives  of  their  age,  the  true  indices  of 
national  character.  No  opinion  is  too  absurd,  no  supersti- 
tion too  degrading,  no  vice  too  loathsome,  no  crime  too  re- 
volting to  find  even  a  talented  advocate,  if  the  multitude 
approve. 

It  will  be  readily  granted  that  splendid  talents  often  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the   vulgar  and  raise  them  from  their 
low  desires  and  grovelling  pursuits  to  the  contemplation  of 
nobler  themes ;  yet,  it  oftener  happens  that  the  multitude 
dra<*  down  the  gifted  mind  to  their  own  level,  and  make  it 
the°iander  of  their  degraded  appetites.     Hence  the  popular 
literature  of  every  age  is  tainted  by  popular  vices.     This 
literature,  moulded  by  the  habits,  feelings,  sympathies,  preju- 
dices, vices  and  follies  of  the  age  becomes,  in  turn,  an  active 
agent  in  forming  the  morals  and  minds  of  those  who  read. 
Viewed   in   this  light,  the  influence  of  those  great  vices, 
against  which  the  spirit  of  our  times  is  arrayed,  upon  the 
literature  of  different  ages,  cannot  be  deemed  a  trifling  sub- 
ject by  any  well-wisher  of  his  race.     The  devotee  of  intem- 
perance and  sensuality  cannot  give  utterance  to  his  thoughts 
without  betraying  his  inherent  corruption.     The  influence  of 
these  vices  pervades  the  whole  man.     Both  the  moral  and 
physical  constitution  is  corrupt.     Not  a  single  filament  of 
nerve  or  capillary  tube  remains  unscathed,  no  chamber  of 
the  soul   unpolluted.     The  intellectual  oflspring  of  such  an 
author  must  betray  its  infamous  parentage.     National  vices 
are  thus  transmitted  to   succeeding  generations,  and  time, 
which    destroys   every   thing    else,    that    is    human,    only 
strengthens   the  influence  of  splendid  crimes.     The  licen- 
tious goddess  of  Grecian  lyrics  still  breathes  her  poisonous 
influence  into  the  soul  of  the  modern  student,  and  the  amor- 
ous ditties  and  bacchanalian  songs  of  Roman  bards  are  still 
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conned  with  pleasure  by  the  modern  sensualist.  The  influ- 
ence of  ancient  literature,  however,  is  comparatively  feeble, 
owing  to  the  limited  number  of  those  who  study  it,  and  to 
our  want  of  sympathy  with  the  manners  and  usages  of  an- 
cient times.  Much  of  ancient  literature,  we  acknowledge,  is 
corrupt ;  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  modern  literature  is  still  more  corrupt.  Modern 
literature  is  the  strong-hold  of  national  sympathies.  Written 
in  our  own  language,  portraying  scenes  like  those  we  have 
witnessed,  describing  emotions  like  those  we  have  felt  and 
presenting  countless  associations  kindred  to  our  own,  it 
comes  home  to  the  heart  of  the  reader,  touches  all  the  springs 
of  human  sympathy  and  moulds  the  character  of  the  man. 

It  has  recently  become  quite  popular  in  order  to  disparage 
the  study  of  the  classics,  to  denounce  them,  en  masse,  as  the 
puerile  and  worthless  productions  of  a  barbarous  age,  and  to 
extol  the  moderns  as  the  only  efficient  helps  to  a  liberal  edu- 
cation and  the  only  safe  models  of  imitation.  Some  writers,  in 
their  zeal  for  reform,  would  charge  upon  the  authors  of  anti- 
quity all  the  crimes  of  later  times,  would  bring  upon  them  all 
the  blood  that  has  been  shed  since  the  fall  of  Imperial  Rome, 
and  fasten  upon  them  all  the  intemperance  and  sensuality 
which  are  the  offspring  of  modern  luxury.  The  gentle  ad- 
vocate of  peace  is  shocked  with  those  tales  of  war  and 
bloodshed  which  blacken  the  page  of  ancient  history.  "The 
natural  selfishness  and  injustice  of  the  ancients,"  says 
Mr.  Simpson,  "  are  positively  recommended  as  the  noblest 
objects  of  imitation  ;  the  history  of  their  murderous  and  ag- 
gressive wars,  rapine  and  martial  glory  is  listened  to  with 
delight  and  made  in  mimic  essay  the  pastime  of  the  play- 
ground of  every  grammar  school."  Are  these  historians 
then  to  be  charged  with  the  guilt  and  folly  of  those  teachers 
who  positively  recommend  injustice  and  selfishness  to  the 
imitation  of  their  pupils,  and  with  the  perversity  and  wicked- 
ness of  those  students  who  delight  in  tales  of  bloodshed  ? 
Were  we  to  destroy  all  books  that  treat  of  human  selfishness 
and  injustice,  literature  would  be  annihilated.  If  we  were 
to  banish  from  our  libraries  all  books  that  treat  of  murder- 
ous and  aggressive  wars,  national  history  would  be  a  blank, 
and  the  Bible  itself  must  be  mutilated. 

In  treating  of  the  virtues  or  vices  of  the  ancients,  partisan 
writers  generally  run  into  the  extremes  of  commendation  or 
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censure.  But  in  discoursing  of  this  subject  as  well  as  others, 
the  direction  of  the  poet  is  a  safe  one  :  "  In  medio  tutissimus 
ibis."  The  ancients,  it  is  frequently  said,  were  universally 
intemperate.  In  a  certain  sense  this  is  true.  They  were 
systematically  intemperate,  hut  their  revels  were  only  peri- 
odical. In  many  of  their  religious  festivals  excessive  drink- 
ing was  practised,  in  some  it  was  enjoined  as  an  acceptable 
service  to  the  god  they  honored. 

Their  religion  was  a  religion  of  the  senses.  The  prevail- 
ing element  of  their  worship  was  excitement.  They  gave 
full  indulgence  to  their  animal  appetites  and  "  allowed  the 
passions  of  earth  to  keep  holiday  in  honor  of  Heaven." 
Sacrifices  and  paeans,  music  and  dancing,  revelry  and  feast- 
ing were  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  their  devotion.  But 
these  carousals  were  only  occasional.  The  common  people 
were  not  habitual  topers.  Only  the  more  wealthy  class 
could  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  life  and  furnish  their  tables  with 
the  choicest  viands  and  wines.  During  the  public  festivals 
every  citizen  made  merry  and  sometimes  a  whole  city  was 
sunk  in  intoxication.  But  it  is  well  known  that  an  occa- 
sional debauch  is  not  so  injurious  either  to  the  soul  or  body 
as  the  habitual  though  moderate  use  of  unnatural  stimulants. 
The  injury  inflicted  upon  public  morals  and  health  by  an  oc- 
casional revel  in  the  city  of  Athens  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  results  of  the  habitual  drinking  of  modern  Euro- 
pean nations. 

The  religion  of  the  ancients  being  thus  sensual,  their  lite- 
rature, which,  in  its  infancy,  was  the  offspring  of  religion, 
must  exhibit  similar  characteristics.  Poetry  was  ever  em- 
ployed in  the  worship  of  the  gods.  If  the  deities  they  wor- 
shipped were  licentious  and  intemperate,  the  hymns  com- 
posed in  their  praise  must  necessarily  reflect  their  vices. 
The  drama  originated  in  the  worship  of  the  god  of  wine,  and 
while  under  the  form  of  comedy  it  pandered  for  the  cor- 
rupted taste  of  the  rabble,  it  was  deeply  stained  with  immo- 
rality and  indecency.  Tragedy,  however,  adopted  a  higher 
standard  of  morality,  rose  above  the  desires  of  the  unthinking 
multitude  and  furnished,  for  the  intelligent  hearer,  an  intellec- 
tual treat  which  could  not  offend  the  ear  of  purity  itself. 
But  more  of  this  hereafter.  Poetry,  in  its  infancy,  was  wedded 
to  religion,  and  of  course,  exhibited  all  the  imperfections  of 
that  religion.      Soon,  however,  it  left  the  airy  regions  of 
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mythology  and  walked  with  men  on  earth.  It  then  became 
the  handmaid  of  history  and  science,  the  mirror  of  human 
thoughts,  sympathies,  habits  and  laws.  The  Epic  of  Homer 
gives  us  a  full  length  picture  of  the  Grecian  hero,  with  all 
the  strong  points  of  his  character  illuminated  as  by  a  sun- 
beam. And  was  this  hero  a  drunkard  ?  To  be  sure,  says 
one  ;  "  for  after  every  battle,  sacrifice  or  council  of  war,  they 
had  a  drunken  revel  and  not  unfrequently  a  drunken  brawl." 
But  let  us  examine  this  point  more  minutely.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  heroes  of  Homer  were,  by  no  means 
acquainted  with  the  refinements  of  a  subsequent  Grecian 
age  or  the  luxuries  of  Roman  Epicureanism  ;  much  less  with 
the  delicacies  of  a  modern  Parisian  table.  They  were  sturdy 
warriors.  They  did  nothing  by  halves.  They  fought  like 
amateurs  ;  they  ate  like  gourmands  ;  they  drank  like  topers, 
still  they  were  neither  fiends,  gluttons,  nor  drunkards.  Every 
part  of  their  character  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  whole. 
Their  virtues  and  vices  were  in  excess.  Their  love  of  coun- 
try was  unquenchable  ;  their  hospitality  proverbial ;  their 
honor  unsullied  ;  their  eloquence  unrivalled  ;  their  wrath  un- 
appeasable ;  their  might  irresistible.  Such  was  the  Grecian 
hero.  What  wonder  then,  if,  after  the  fatigues  of  war,  men 
of  such  strong  passions  should  revel  ?  Homer  paints  them  as 
they  were.  Their  characters  are  drawn  with  artless  simpli- 
city, and  making  suitable  allowances  for  poetic  embellish- 
ment, with  perfect  accuracy — There  is  nothing  in  the  de- 
scription of  their  banquets  to  fire  the  most  ardent  imagination, 
nothing  to  tempt  the  most  excitable  spirit  or  seduce  the 
weakest  virtue.  The  time,  place  and  manner  of  their  feast- 
ing are  described  in  the  most  unvarnished  style.  Scarcely 
any  part  of  the  poems  of  Homer  is  less  labored  or  more 
uninteresting  to  the  general  reader  than  his  descriptions  of 
the  heroic  festivals  and  sacrifices — Nothing  is  added  to 
render  the  scene  captivating  or  to  recommend  intemperance 
to  the  dainty  reader.  He  says  they  feasted  largely  and 
drank  copiously,  but  he  does  not  say  that  they  were  disguised 
or  besotted.  He  uses  little  variety  in  describing  the  different 
festivals  that  occur  in  his  works.  The  same  words  are  fre- 
quently repeated.  After  describing  minutely  the  preparations 
for  the  feast  and  the  manner  of  partaking  of  it,  he  usually 
adds  something  like  the  following,  which  occurs  in  the  first 
book  of  the  Iliad  ; 

3* 
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"  When  now  the  rage  of  hunger  was  repressed, 
With  pure  libations  they  conclude  the  feast ; 
The  youths  with  wine  the  copious  goblets  crown'd, 
And  pleas'd,  dispense  the  flowing  bowls  around." 

They  usually  drank  after  the  fatigues  of  a  battle  and  fre- 
quently before  fighting  to  nerve  them  to  greater  effort. 
Ulysses,  before  battle  counsels  Achilles  to  give  his  soldiers 
wine  and  food,  for,  says  he  : 

"  Strength  is  derived  from  spirits  and  from  blood 
And  these  augment  by  generous  wine  and  food." 

Such  advice  would  have  been  regarded  as  quite  prudent 
even  with  us,  a  few  years  since.  Sometimes  the  warriors 
are  represented  as  simply  satisfying  the  demands  of  appetite. 
When  the  princes  feasted  in  the  tent  of  Agamemnon,  the 
poet  says  : 

"  Each  seiz'd  a  portion  of  the  kingly  feast, 
But  stay'd  his  hand  when  thirst  and  hunger  ceased." 

The  expression  most  frequently  used,  by  the  poet,  on  such 
occasions  implies  that  they  simply  satisfied  the  calls  of  na- 
ture. But  allowing  that  his  heroes  were  intemperate  and 
licentious,  he  does  not  commend  those  traits  to  the  imitation 
of  the  reader  ;  nor  does  he,  by  the  power  of  his  genius,  throw 
such  a  charm  around  these  vices  as  to  tempt  others  to  adopt 
them. — "  It  is  not  in  him,"  says  Mr.  Pope,  "  as  in  our  modern 
romances  where  men  are  drawn  in  perfection,  and  we  but 
read  with  a  tender  weakness  what  we  can  neither  apply  nor 
emulate."  Homer  wrote  for  men,  and  therefore  he  wrote  of 
men  ;  if  the  world  had  been  better,  he  would  have  shown  it 
so.  As  a  faithful  painter  of  human  actions  he  describes  the 
vices  as  well  as  the  virtues  of  his  heroes.  The  existence 
of  these  vices  is  the  fault  of  the  times  not  of  the  poet.  He 
has  not  failed  to  leave  his  own  testimony  in  favor  of  temper- 
ance and  chastity  in  numerous  instances. 

Some  of  his  characters  are  perfect  patterns  in  these  vir- 
tues. Hector  and  Penelope  may  be  cited  as  instances,  the 
one  of  temperance,  the  other  of  unsullied  chastity. — When 
the  mother  of  Hector  thus  advises  him  to  drink  freely  : 

"  Then  with  a  plenteous  draught  refresh  thy  soul 
And  draw  new  spirits  from  the  gen'rousbowl ;" 
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the  hero  replies  in  language  that  would  not  disgrace  a  moral 
philosopher ; 

"Far  hence  be  Bacchus'  gifts, — 
Inflaming  wine,  pernicious  to  mankind, 
Unnerves  the  limbs  and  dulls  the  noble  mind. 
Let  chiefs  abstain,  and  spare  the  sacred  juice' 
To  sprinkle  to  the  gods,  its  better  use." 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  strong  man  of  old  was  a  water 
drinker ;  and  Milton  in  his  Samson  Agonistes  discovers  his 
own  regard  for  strict  temperance,  by  frequently  enlarging 
upon  this  virtue.  In  one  instance  we  find  sentiments  simi- 
lar to  those  contained  in  the  last  quotation  from  Homer  put 
into  the  mouths  of  the  interlocutors. 

Chorus.     "  Desire  of  wine  and  all  delicious  drinks, 

Which  many  a  famous  warrior  overturns, 
Thou  could'st  repress ;  nor  did  the  dancing  ruby 
Sparkling,  outpour'd,  the  flavor  or  the  smell, 
Allure  thee  from  the  cool  crystalline  stream." 

Samson.     "  Whenever  fountain  or  fresh  current  flow'd 
Against  the  eastern  ray,  translucent,  pure 
With  touch  ethereal  of  Heaven's  fiery  rod, 
T  drank,  from  the  clear  milky  juice  allaying 
Thirst,  and  refresh'd  :  nor  envied  them  the  grape 
Whose  heads  that  turbulent  liquor  fills  with  fumes." 

There  are  but  few  objectionable  passages  in  Homer  in  re- 
spect to  intemperance  and  licentiousness ;  and,  there  are 
still  fewer  in  Virgil.  His  scenes  of  festivity  and  love  are 
described  with  greater  delicacy  of  language  and  purity  of 
thought  than  those  of  Homer.  In  the  ^Eneid  there  is  noth- 
ing to  tempt  the  weakest  virtue  on  the  score  of  intemperance, 
unless  the  rage  of  thirst  may  be  enkindled  by  such  simple 
phrases  as  the  following:  "  Vina  coronant ;"  "Indulgent 
vino ;"  "  Somno  vinoque  soluti."  In  one  passage  in  the 
Georgics,  where  he  recommends  the  cultivation  of  useful 
trees  instead  of  the  vine,  he  strongly  expresses  his  conviction 
of  the  injurious  tendency  of  wine-bibbing.  After  mentioning 
the  uses  to  which  the  various  forest  trees  may  be  appropri-*- 
ated,  he  adds, 

"  Quid  memorandum  reque  Baccheia  dona  tulerunt  1 
Bacchus  et  ad  culpamcausas  dedit,"  etc. — - — * 

which  Dryden  thus  translates  i 
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"  Now  balance  with  these  gifts,  the  fumy  joys 
Of  wine,  attended  with  eternal  noise. 
Wine  urg'd  to  lawless  lust  the  Centaur's  train: 
Thro'  wine  they  quarrel'd  and  thro'  wine  were  slain." 

The  Roman  poet  Lucretius  wrote  upon  scientific  subjects 
and  had  but  little  occasion  to  allude  to  the  habits  or  morals 
of  social  life.  In  one  instance  attempting  to  prove  the  ma- 
teriality and  mortality  of  the  human  soul,  from  the  effects  of 
inebriation  upon  it,  he  uses  the  following  language  ; 

"  When  wine's  quick  force  has  pierced  the  brain, 
And  the  brisk  heat's  diffused  thro'  every  vein, 
Why  do  the  members  all  grow  dull  and  weak, 
The  tongue  not  with  its  usual  swiftness  speak? 
The  eye  balls  swim  1  the  legs  not  firm  and  straight 
But  bend  beneath  the  body's  natural  weight? 
Unmanly  quarrels,  noise  and  sobs  deface 
The  pow'rs  of  reason  and  usurp  its  place. 
How  could  this  be,  did  not  the  precious  juice, 
Affect  the  mind  itself  and  spoil  its  use  ?" 

From  the  brutalizing  effect  of  wine,  this  Epicurean  poet  at- 
tempts to  prove  that  man  is  kindred  to  the  brute  and  that 
the  soul  which  can  thus  be  degraded  and  besotted  with 
wine  is  material  and  mortal.  Compare  the  thoughts  above 
quoted  of  this  heathen  atheistical  poet  with  a  passage  from 
the  "  Divine  Spencer,"  "  the  purity,  devotion  and  exalted 
morality"  of  whose  writings  have  been  often  commended. 

The  following  "  noble  lines"  as  they  are  called  by  Mr. 
Giffbrd  are  supposed  to  be  an  imitation  of  a  paragraph  in 
the  7th  satire  of  Juvenal: 

"  Whoever  casts  to  compass  weighty  prize, 
Let  pour  in  lavish  cups  and  generous  meat, 
For  Bacchus'  fruit  is  friend  to  Phcebus  wise; 
And  when  with  wine  the  brain  begins  to  sweat, 
The  numbers  flow  as  fast  as  spring  doth  rise." 

"  Thou  ken'st  not,  Percie,  how  the  rime  would  rage, 
O  if  my  temples  were  distained  with  wine  : — 
How  I  would  rear  the  Muse  on  stately  stage, 
And  teach  her  tread  aloft  in  buskins  fine, 
With  quaint  Bellona  in  her  equipage  !" 

It  is  true  of  ancient  epic  poetry,  generally,  that  it  has  little 
to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  modern  sensualist.  If  the 
revels  of  bacchanalians  are  described,  the  picture  is  too  gross 
to  be  alluring.  They  make  no  effort  to  throw  a  charm 
among  the  festive  scene.     They  say  little  of  the  sweet  de- 
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lights  the  delicious  reveries  and  extatic  joys  of  inebriation. 
If  there  be  vicious  thoughts  in  their  productions,  they  are 
not  covertly  expressed.  The  poison  of  vice  is  not  wrapped 
in  the  garb  of  imaginary  pleasure  to  render  it  agreeable. 
Vice,  generally,  owes  its  attractiveness  to  the  artificial  deco- 
rations that  are  thrown  around  it ;  when  divested  of  these, 
it  becomes  disgusting.  "  Among  the  ancients,"  says  Porson, 
"  plain  speaking  was  the  fashion  ;  nor  was  that  ceremonious 
delicacy  introduced,  which  has  taught  men  to  abuse  each 
other  with  the  utmost  politeness  and  express  the  most  inde- 
cent ideas  in  the  most  modest  language.  The  ancients  had 
little  of  this.  They  were  accustomed  to  give  to  every  thing 
its  proper  name."  But  it  is  not  so  with  modern  writers. 
Those  who  now  write  for  the  popular  eye  are  less  gross  but 
not  less  corrupt :  more  refined,  and  on  that  account,  more 
dangerous.  They  teach  libertinism  by  circumlocutions,  and 
suggestions,  and  propagate  their  corrupt  sentiments  by  hints 
and  innuendos.  Public  opinion  has  been  so  far  reformed, 
by  Christianity,  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  unprincipled 
men  to  assume  the  garb  and  language  of  virtue.  Modern 
Anacreons,  therefore,  appear  more  like  temperate  men,  and 
literature  becomes  more  plausibly  vicious.  Its  appeals  are 
made  to  our  most  tender  sensibilities,  to  those  "  amiable 
weaknesses"  of  our  nature,  (as  they  have  been  preposter- 
ously named  by  some  of  our  "  sentiynental"  writers,)  which 
so  readily  yield  to  the  seductions  of  sense.  These  remarks 
apply,  more  particularly,  to  dramatic  and  lyric  poetry.  The 
drama  has  been  called  the  school  of  morals,  and  yet,  in  a 
majority  of  instances,  its  influence  has  been  decidedly  preju- 
dicial to  morals. 

The  character  of  ancient  comedy  cannot  be  defended. 
It  deserves  no  apology.  It  originated  in  the  buffoonery  and 
low  jesting  that  accompanied  the  worship  and  festivals  of 
Bacchus.  In  its  infancy,  it  was  the  amusement  of  the  low- 
est rabble  *,  in  its  maturity,  it  catered  for  the  tastes  of  the 
multitude.  Though  it  contains  many  noble  sentiments-  hap- 
pily expressed  and  much  unrivalled  wit  and  eloquence,  yet 
as  a  whole  it  is  deeply  contaminated  with  licentiousness,  in- 
temperance and  obscenity.  Many  of  these  indecencies, 
however,  are  rather  offences  against  taste  than  morality, 
more  gross  than  corrupt.  Yet  vulgar  as  it  is,  its  very  ob- 
scenity is  surpassed  not  only  by  modern  dramatists  but  by 
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modern  divines.  The  writings  of  Swift  and  Sterne  are 
equally  offensive  and  far  more  pernicious  in  their  tendency. 
It  is  to  the  disgrace  of  civilization  and  the  deep  dishonor  of 
Christianity,  that  the  very  hierophants  of  heathen  orgies 
should  in  obscenity  and  vulgarity  be  outheathened  by  a 
Doctor  of  Divinity.  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  life  of  Swift  says, 
"  The  greatest  difficulty  that  occurs  in  analyzing  his  char- 
acter is  to  discover  by  what  depravity  of  intellect  he  took 
delight  in  revolving  ideas  from  which  almost  every  other 
mind  shrinks  with  disgust.  The  ideas  of  pleasure,  even 
when  criminal  may  solicit  the  imagination,  but  what  has 
disease,  deformity  and  filth,  upon  which  the  thoughts  can  be 
allured  to  dwell?" 

If  ancient  comedy  deserves  no  apology,  on  the  score  of 
decency  and  purity,  ancient  tragedy  needs  none.  "  In 
lamenting  the  corruptions  of  the  theatre,  in  Athens,"  says 
Mrs.  Hannah  More,  "justice  compels  us  to  acknowledge, 
that  her  immortal  tragic  poets,  by  their  chaste  and  manly 
composition,  furnish  a  noble  exception.  In  no  country  has 
decency  and  purity,  and  to  the  disgrace  of  Christian  countries, 
let  it  be  added,  have  morality  and  even  piety  been  so  gene- 
rally prevalent  in  any  theatrical  compositions  as  in  what 

V- .    '  her  lofty  grave  tragedians  taught 

In  chorus  of  Iambic,  teachers  best 
Of  moral  prudence.'  " 

Having  the  decision  of  such  a  judge,  of  one  whose  good 
sense  and  piety  cannot  be  questioned,  we  need  not  quote 
passages  to  prove  our  assertion.  The  same  author  in  re- 
marking of  the  English  drama,  says,  "  our  tragic  poets  have 
afforded  scarce  any  instances,  except  Milton  in  his  exquisite 
Comus  and  Samson  Agonistes,  and  Mason  in  his  chaste  and 
classic  dramas  in  which  we  can  conscientiously  recommend 
their  entire,  unweeded  volumes  as  never  deviating  from  that 
correctness  and  purity  which  should  be  the  inseparable  at- 
tendant on  the  tragic  muse.  In  how  many  of  the  favorite 
tragedies  of  Rowe  and  Otway  do  we  find  passages  calculated 
to  awaken  those  very  passions  which  it  was  the  professed 
object  of  the  author  to  counteract, 

"  Firsi  raising  a  combustion  of  desire, 
With  some  cold  moral  the)'  would  quench  the  fire." 
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The  earliest  dramatic  exhibitions  in  England  were  miracle 
plays  or  "mysteries."  They  are  so  called  because  they 
taught  the  mysterious  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  repre- 
sented the  miracles  of  the  first  founders  of  the  faith,  of  the 
saints  and  martyrs.  They  frequently  introduced  allegorical 
characters,  such  as  Charity,  Sin,  Death,  Hope,  Faith,  etc. 
and  finally,  plays  were  formed  consisting  entirely  of  such 
characters — These  were  called  "moralities."  These  plays 
were  monstrous  combinations  of  piety  and  absurdity,  of  Scrip- 
ture narratives  and  lying  legends.  They  are  not  only  charac- 
terized by  what  an  enlightened  age  would  call  impiety  and 
irreverence,  but  frequently  polluted  by  gross  and  open 
obscenities.  "  In  one  play  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament," 
says  Warton,  "  Adam  and  Eve  are  both  exhibited  on  the 
stage  naked  and  conversing  about  their  nakedness  :  this  very 
pertinently  introduces  the  next  scene  in  which  they  have 
coverings  of  fig  leaves.  This  extraordinary  spectacle  was 
beheld  by  a  numerous  assembly  of  both  sexes  with  great 
composure."  These  "  mysteries"  were  at  first  exhibited  in 
the  monasteries  and  churches, —  afterwards  in  the  universi- 
ties and  at  court.  The  practice  of  acting  plays  in  the  churches 
became  so  offensive  and  troublesome  that  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII,  Bonner  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  clergy  of 
his  diocese,  prohibiting  "all  manner  of  common  plays  games 
or  interludes  to  be  played,  set  forth  or  declared  within  their 
churches,  chapels,"  etc.  These  miracle  plays  and  moralities 
contained  the  rudiments  of  the  English  drama.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  frequent  occurrence  of  pageants  and  processions, 
shown  on  civil  occasions,  accompanied  with  great  pomp  and 
splendid  decorations,  first  suggested  the  idea  of  introducing 
profane  characters  into  the  drama. 

From  this  hybridous  union  of  monkish  piety  and  courtly 
revels,  with  the  assistance  of  the  numerous  tribe  of  mimics, 
jugglers,  dancers,  tumblers,  musicians,  mummers,  maskers 
and  minstrels  that  thronged  the  palaces  of  nobles  and  kings, 
during  the  middle  ages,  arose  the  "  splendid  fabric'"  of  the 
English  drama. 

Warton  has  expressed  an  opinion  that  plays  on  general 
subjects  were  no  uncommon  mode  of  entertainment  in  the 
royal  palaces  of  England,  at  least  in  the  commencement  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Notwithstanding  the  patronage  ex- 
tended to  players  by  nobles  and  kings,  the  profession  soon 
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became  disreputable.  In  an  old  poem  published  A.  D.  1 509, 
we  find  them  classed  as  follows, 

'Chimney  swepers  and  costerd  mongers, 
Lode  men  and  bere  brewers, 
Fyshers  of  the  see  and  muskel  takers, 
Schovyl  ehepers,  gardeners  and  rake  fetters, 
Players,  purse  cutlers,  money  batterers, 
Golde  washers,  tomblers  and  jogelers,'  etc.        ;.? 

In  1572,  itinerant  performers  had  become  so  numerous  and 
troublesome  that  a  statute  was  enacted  against  them,  ranking 
"juglers,  pedlers,  tinkers,  bearwards,  common  players  and 
minstrels  together  as  rogues  and  vagabonds."  But  through 
the  influence  of  royal  patronage  in  encouraging  men  of  talent, 
and  the  liberality  of  the  wealthy  in  building  theatres,  there 
was  a  progressive  improvement  in  dramatic  exhibitions.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  17th  century  there  were  no  less 
than  eleven  regular  playhouses  in  London  and  the  insipid  pro- 
ductions of  Edwards  and  Whetstone  soon  yielded  the  stage 
to  the  real  genius  of  Greene  and  Marlowe,  and  after  them 
to  Shakspeare.  Though  the  stage  was  thus  rescued  from  dis- 
grace it  was  not  purged  of  its  immoralities.  Even  in  the 
days  of  its  glory,  it  still  exhibited  traces  of  its  impure  origin. 
The  splendid  moral  sentiments  which  adorn  the  pages  of 
Shakspeare  are  probably  rather  the  reflection  of  the  virtuous 
morals  of  his  age  than  the  dictates  of  his  own  heart ;  for 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  author  himself  was  a  libertine  in 
principle  and  practice.  We  may  safely  conclude  that  he 
was  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  tavern  life  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  treats  intemperance.  He  ever  treats  it  as  a  venial 
fault  and  makes  the  follies  and  crimes  of  inebriates  rather 
subjects  of  pleasantry  than  censure.  For  proof  of  this,  we 
need  only  refer  to  the  characters  of  Prince  Hal,  and  FalstafF. 
Concerning  the  general  character  of  his  works  a  distinguished 
English  writer  remarks,  "  The  plays  of  this  most  unequal  of 
all  poets  contain  so  much  that  is  vulgar,  so  much  that  is  ab- 
surd and  so  much  that  is  impure  ;  so  much  indecent  levity, 
false  wit,  and  gross  description,  that  he  should  only  be  read 
in  parcels,  and  with  the  nicest  selection.  His  more  excep- 
tionable pieces  should  not  be  read  at  all." 

The  morality  of  the  stage  depends  in  a  great  measure 
upon  the  morality  of  the  age.  A  licentious  community  will 
not  tolerate  a  virtuous  drama  or  patronise  a  virtuous  author. 
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Hence  the  drama  generally,  represents  the  prevailing  man- 
ners of  the  age.  Authors  who  write  for  their  bread  must 
please  their  employers. 

"  The  drama's  laws  the  drama's  patrons  give  ; 
For  they  that  live  to  please,  must  please  to  live." 

The  reign  of  Charles  II.  is  well  known  as  a  period  of  uncom= 
mon  licentiousness.  Charles  himself  was  an  abandoned  pro- 
fligate. He  squandered  millions  upon  harlots  and  parasites. 
Drunkenness  and  impurity  were  then  the  honored  badges  of 
loyalty.  Baxter  says,  "  not  only  seriousness  but  even  tem- 
perance and  chastity  were  signs  of  non-conformity  and  prog- 
nostics of  rebellion  ;  and  the  nation  in  spite  of  God's  judg- 
ments seemed  ripening  for  the  doom  of  Sodom."  Other 
writers  confirm  these  statements.  Neal,  in  his  history  of  the 
Puritans  says,  "  There  *vere  two  play-houses  erected  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  court.  Women  actresses  were  intro- 
duced into  the  theatres,  which  had  not  been  known  before ; 
the  most  lewd  and  obscene  plays  were  brought  on  the  stage  ; 
and  the  more  obscene  the  better  was  the  king  pleased. 
Nothing  was  to  be  seen  at  court  but  feasting,  hard  drinking, 
revelling  and  amorous  intrigues,  which  engendered  the  most 
enormous  vices."  The  manners  of  the  court  were  imitated 
by  the  common  people  and  impiety  and  debauchery  became 
the  prevailing  characteristics  of  the  age.  The  wits  of  the 
age  were  generally  leaders  in  these  infamous  practices,  and 
those  authors  whose  private  life  was  free  from  stain,  prosti- 
tuted their  talents  to  please  the  court.  Such  was  Dryden. 
His  works  contain  many  examples  of  dissolute  licentiousness 
furnished  not  from  inclination  but  in  way  of  trade.  He  bar- 
tered away  his  innocence  for  bread.  Hear  the  comment  of 
the  great  "English  Moralist"  upon  it.  "Of  the  mind  that 
can  trade  in  corruption  and  can  deliberately  pollute  itself 
with  ideal  wickedness  for  the  sake  of  spreading  the  con- 
tagion in  society,  I  wish  not  to  conceal  or  excuse  the  depra- 
vity. Such  degradation  of  the  dignity  of  genius,  such  abuse 
of  superlative  abilities  cannot  be  contemplated  but  with 
grief  and  indignation."  Dryden  lived  to  repent  of  his  folly 
but  could  not  atone  for  the  mischief  he  had  done.  Drama- 
tic writers,  since  the  days  of  Dryden,  have  neither  improved 
in  manner,  matter  nor  morals.  Wycherly  appears  to  have 
been  a  handsome  libertine  with  a  tolerable  share  of  impudence 
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and  conceit  joined  to  other  qualities  of  a  more  agreeable  and 
captivating  nature.  The  perusal  of  the  works  of  Congreve, 
says  Johnson,  "  will  make  no  man  better.  Their  ultimate 
effect  is  to  represent  pleasure  in  alliance  with  vice,  and  to 
relax  those  obligations  by  which  life  ought  to  be  regulated." 
This  criticism  would  apply  equally  well  to  most  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  English  drama  from  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  to  the 
present  time.  Sheridan  was  one  of  the  most  popular  writers 
and  orators  during  the  reign  of  George  the  third.  His 
School  for  Scandal  and  another  of  his  comedies  are  said  to 
have  been  received  with  unbounded  applause,  at  the  two  most 
celebrated  theatres  in  London,  on  the  very  night  when  he 
made  his  celebrated  speech  against  Warren  Hastings.  This 
unrivalled  orator,  wit  and  dramatist,  was  notoriously  dissolute 
and  intemperate,  and  his  character  is  stamped  upon  his  pro- 
ductions. Wraxhall  says  of  him,  "  at  the  age  of  thirty-three 
he  was  at  the  height  of  his  popularity.  It  might  be  said  of 
his  aspect  as  Milton  does  of  the  fallen  angel's  form, 

'  His  face  had  not  vet  lost 


All  its  original  brightness.' — 

Excess  of  wine  .had  not  degraded  its  lineaments,  eclipsed 
its  fine  expression,  covered  him  with  disgusting  eruptions, 
and  obtained  for  him  the  dramatic  nickname  of  Bardolph. 
At  sixty,  he  reminded  me  of  one  of  the  companions  of 
Ulysses,  who  having  tasted  of  Circe's  charmed  cup,  in- 
stantly 

-'  lost  his  upright  shape 


And  downward  fell  into  a  groveling  swine.'  " 

At  the  present  time  the  popularity  of  theatrical  exhibi- 
tions is  waning.  The  gay,  the  fashionable  and  dissolute 
are  seeking  other  sources  of  excitement.  Novel  reading 
has  been  in  a  great  measure  substituted  for  the  theatre. 
This  species  of  amusement,  or  rather,  "  beggarly  day  dream- 
ing," as  it  is  calied  by  Mr.  Coleridge,  is  one  of  very  ques- 
tionable moral  influence.  When  we  prefer  novel-reading 
to  theatre-going,  we  do  but  choose  the  less  of  two  acknow- 
ledged evils.  There  are  honorable  exceptions,  however,  to 
this  remark,  both  among  the  early  and  later  novelists.  The 
novels  of  Richardson,  which  were  the  reigning  entertain- 
ment of  the  last  century,  but  now  obsolete,  contain  more 
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maxims  of  virtue  and  sound  moral  principle  than  many 
books  called  moral.  On  the  other  hand,  the  popular  novels 
of  Fielding  and  Smollet,  which  still  maintain  their  popu- 
larity with  the  reading  world,  are  polluted  with  language 
unpardonably  gross  and  disgusting  and  with  descriptions 
suited  only  to  the  brothel  and  dram-shop.  The  reader  is 
thus  amused  at  the  expense  of  delicacy  and  virtue.  Hannah 
More  says,  in  one  of  her  letters,  "  I  never  saw  Johnson 
really  angry  with  me  but  once  ;  and  his  displeasure  did  him 
so  much  honor  that  1  loved  him  the  better  for  it.  I  alluded 
rather  flippantly  to  some  witty  passage  in  Tom  Jones ;  he 
replied,  1  am  shocked  to  hear  you  quote  from  so  vicious  a 
book.  1  am  sorry  to  hear  you  have  read  it ;  a  confession 
which  no  modest  lady  should  ever  make.  I  scarcely  know 
a  more  corrupt  book."  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  has  probably 
laid  a  heavier  tax  upon  the  time  and  money  of  the  reading 
community  than  any  other  author  that  ever  lived,  furnishes  a 
tolerably  safe  amusement  to  those  who  aim  at  nothing  higher 
and  would  seek  something  worse,  if  not  thus  employed,  not 
because  he  says  so  much  in  favor  of  virtue,  but  because  he 
says  so  little  in  favor  of  vice. 

The  authoress  quoted  above  says  of  his  poetry  and  ficti- 
tious works,  "  1  am  far  from  putting  Byron  and  Walter  Scott 
on  a  level ;  the  one  is  an  anti-moralist  indeed,  but  surely  I 
may  say  the  other  is  a  non-  moralist." 

But  let  us  leave  the  drama  and  novels  and  pass  to  the 
consideration  of  Lyric  Poetry,  which  is  one  of  the  strong 
holds  of  popular  vices  both  in  ancient  and  modern  literature, 
because  it  is  the  store-house  of  popular  feelings  and  sympa- 
thies. Fletcher  did  not  speak  unadvisedly  when  he  said, 
"  Let  me  make  the  songs  of  a  people  and  you  may  make  its 
laws."  With  the  intemperance  of  Grecian  lyrics  the  name 
of  Anacreon  is  intimately  associated.  A  debauchee  in 
opinion  and  practice,  his  sum  mum  bonum  was  sensual  plea- 
sure. "  Wine  was  alike  the  inspiration  of  his  muse,  his  love 
and  his  joy."  Yet  vile  as  he  was  he  has  been  the  idol  and 
pattern  of  many  a  Christian  poet.  Cowley,  in  his  eulogy 
upon  Anacreon,  says : 

"  Had  I  the  power  of  creation 
My  creatures  should  be  all  like  thee, 
'Tis  thou  should'st  their  idea  be  : 
They,  like  thee,  should  thoroughly  hate 
Business,  honor,  title,  state. 
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Wisdom  itself  they  should  not  hear 
When  it  presumes  to  be  severe  ; 
They  should  not  love  yet  all  or  any 
But  very  much  and  very  many. 
AH  their  life  should  gilded  be 
With  mirth  and  wit  and  gaiety." 

Cowley  died  of  a  fever  caught  by  lying  under  a  hedge  all 
night,  in  a  fit  of  intoxication.  But  the  sentiments  of  the 
inebriate  still  live  and  breathe  in  his  songs. 

The  writings  of  Anacreon  betray  the  systematic  toper. 
He  laughs  at  gray  hairs  and  wrinkles,  and  revels  on  the 
verge  of  the  grave.  The  premonitions  of  death  and  pres- 
ent cares  were  with  him  only  incentives  to  mirth  and  inebri- 
ation.    His  object  was  present  enjoyment.     He  says, 

To-day  I'll  haste  to  quaff  the  wine 

As  if  to-morrow  ne'er  would  shine; 

Bat  if  to-morrow  comes,  why  then 

I'll  haste  to  quaff  my  wine  again. 

For  death  may  come  with  brow  unpleasant, 

May  come  when  least  we  wish  him  present 

And  beckon  to  the  sable  shore, 

And  grimly  bid  us  drink  no  more. 

But  Anacreon  was  a  heathen  and  ignorant  of  higher  and 
better  hopes,  mistook  the  road  to  happiness  through  the 
flowery  paths  of  pleasure.  Let  us  hear  the  inspirations  of 
the  Christian  Burns: 

Here's  a  bottle  and  an  honest  friend, 

What  wad  ye  wish  for  mair? 
Who  kens,  before  his  life  may  end, 

What  his  share  may  be  of  care  1 
Then  catch  the  moments  as  they  fly 

And  use  them  as  ye  ought, 
Believe  me,  happiness  is  shy 

And  comes  not  ay  when  sought. 

The  sensualist,  Anacreon,  vainly  thought  wine  a  remedy  for 
wo  ;  he  says, 

Man  of  sorrow,  drown  thy  thinking, 

Grasp  the  bowl  in  nectar  sinking, 

Oh  let  us  quaff  the  rosy  wave 

Which  Bacchus  loves,  which  Bacchus  gave, 

And,  in  the  goblet  rich  and  deep, 

Cradle  our  crying  woes  to  sleep. 

Compare  him  again  with  the  "  divine  Burns"  whose  pleasing 
strains  are  the  solace  of  the  aged  and  delight  of  the  young : 
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Gie  him  strong  drink  until  he  wink 

That's  sinking  in  despair ; 
An'  liquor  guid  to  fire  his  bluid, 

That's  press'd  wi'  grief  and  care  ; 
There  let  him  bouse  and  deep  carouse 

Wi'  bumpers  flowing  o'er; 
Till  he  forgets  his  loves  and  debts 

An'  minds  his  griefs  no  more. 

Again  addressing  his  favorite  drink,  he  says, 

Thou  clears  the  head  of  doited  Lear; 
Thou  cheers  the  heart  of  drooping  care  ; 
Thou  strings  the  nerves  of  labor  sair 

At's  weary  toil, 
Thou  even  brightens  dark  despair 
Wi'  gloomy  smile,  etc. 

In  respect  to  Anacreon,  it  seems  that  he  was  not  actu- 
ally so  vicious  as  his  writings  represent  him  to  be,  for  the 
severe  and  moral  Plato  condescends  to  call  him  the  "  wise 
Anacreon,"  and  Athenseus  distinctly  mentions  him  as  "  sober 
and  honorable."  But  all  the  biographers  of  Burns  acknow- 
ledge that  he  was  the  slave  of  intemperance.  Moreover,  it 
should  be  recollected  in  reading  translations  of  bacchanalian 
songs  from  the  ancients,  that  one  half  the  charms  of  vice 
that  hover  about  them  are  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the 
translator's  corrupt  imagination.  This  remark  may  be  illus- 
trated by  comparing  the  literal  translation  of*  one  of  the 
most  exceptionable  odes  of  Anacreon  with  the  poetic  color, 
ings  of  Moore.  The  following  is  the  literal  version.  "The 
black  earth  drinks  and  the  trees  drink ;  the  sea  also  drinks 
the  breezes  ;  and  the  sun  the  sea,  and  the  moon  drinks  the 
sun ;  why  do  ye  contend  with  me,  O  companions,  when  I 
myself  have  a  mind  to  drink  V 

Now  foliows  Moore's  translation. 

Observe  when  mother  Earth  is  dry 
She  drinks  the  droppings  of  the  sky  ; 
And  then  the  dewy  cordial  gives 
To  every  thirsty  plant  that  lives. 
The  vapors  which  at  evening  weep 
Are  beverage  to  the  swelling  deep; 
And  when  the  rosy  sun  appears 
He  drinks  the  ocean's  misty  tears, 
The  moon  too  quaffs  her  paly  stream 
Of  lustre  from  the  solar  beam, 
Then  hence  with  all  your  sober  thinking 
Since  natures  holy  law  is  drinking, 
I'll  make  the  law  of  nature  mine, 
And  pledge  the  nnivr-'--"  in  v.  inc. 
4* 
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Who  but  an  amateur  inebriate,  a  wine-bibber  by  profession, 
could  have  magnified  this  simple  ditty  of  the  Greek  poet  into 
such  a  magnificent,  universal  drinking  song  ?  What  imagi- 
nation, unless  fired  with  wine  and  swollen  by  its  vapors, 
would  ever  conceive  of  a  drunken  universe  ?  There  is  quite 
as  much  difference  between  the  thoughts  of  Moore  and 
those  of  Anacreon  as  there  would  be  between  the  ancient 
author  himself,  in  his  simple  unornamented  costume,  and  the 
modern  exquisite  who  has  paraphrased  his  verses. 

Admitting,  however,  that  the  lyrics  of  Anacreon  are  as 
corrupt  as  they  are  represented  to  be,  the  student  who  seeks 
an  acquaintance  with  this  department  of  ancient  literature 
is  not  obliged  to  read  them.  The  spotless  page  of  Pindar 
alone  will  furnish  him  a  competent  knowledge  without  the 
least  taint  of  impurity. 

Roman  lyric  poetry  is  perhaps  more  objectionable,  on  the 
ground  of  its  pernicious  tendency,  than  that  of  the  Greeks. 
Roman  lyric  poets  imitated  the  voluptuous  bards  of  Greece 
in  their  amatory  and  convivial  effusions.  English  poets 
have  gathered  poisonous  flowers  from  both  these  gardens  to 
weave  a  wreath  for  their  own  brows.  In  some  instances  they 
have  surpassed  their  teachers  in  delicacy  of  language,  and 
always  in  voluptuousness  of  thought.  We  cannot  quote 
passages  from  modern  writers  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  lest 
by  turning  the  attention  of  the  young  reader  to  the  charms 
of  these  seductive  songs,  we  should  increase  the  very  evil 
we  would  guard  them  against.  Both  the  ancient  Epicureans 
and  their  modern  imitations  exhort  to  sensual  enjoyment 
from  the  brevity  of  life  and  the  approach  of  death. 

"  The  ungodly"  says  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  reason  with 
themselves,  but  not  aright :  "  Our  life  is  short,  our  time  is  a 
very  shadow  that  passeth  away — and,  after  our  end,  there 
is  no  returning.  Come  on,  therefore,  let  us  enjoy  the  good 
things  that  are  present,  and  let  us  speedily  use  the  creatures 
like  as  in  youth.  Let  us  fill  ourselves  with  costly  wine  and 
ointments,  and  let  no  flower  of  the  spring  pass  by  us ;  let  us 
crown  ourselves  with  rose-buds  before  they  be  withered. 
Let  none  of  us  go  without  his  part  of  our  voluptuousness  ; 
let  us  leave  tokens  of  our  joyfulness  in  every  place  ;  for  this 
is  our  portion  and  our  lot  in  this  world." 

Among  the  Latin  poets  there  is  no  passage  which  exhibits 
a  more  perfect  specimen  of  this  voluptuous  and  pensive 
Epicureanism  than  the  following  from  Catullus. 
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"  Vivamus,  mea  Lesbia,  atque  amemus, 
Rumoresque  senum  severiorum 
Omnes  unius  festimemus  assis,"  etc. 

'Let  us  live  while  we  may 
And  love  while  we  can, 
And  the  scorn  spurn  away 
Of  censorious  man,' 

is  a  summary  of  the  morality  of  Roman  lyric  poets  whose 
genius  has  immortalized  their  own  vices.  Their  morality 
was  the  morality  of  thj  age.  This  laxity  of  principle  arose 
from  the  prevalence  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  which,  by 
corrupting  the  morals  and  destroying  the  manly  energies  of 
the  nation  was  greatly  instrumental  of  its  ruin.  Horace, 
that  prince  of  lyric  poets,  has  exposed  himself  to  the  charge 
of  licentiousness  and  intemperance  by  writing  for  the  tastes 
of  a  vicious  people  and  humoring  the  inclinations  of  a  profli- 
gate court.  Though  he  has  many  redeeming  traits  and  has, 
throughout  his  works,  inserted  many  excellent  moral  reflec- 
tions and  some  maxims  showing  the  value  of  temperate 
habits,  still  we  cannot  but  lament  that,  with  the  good,  he  has 
mingled  so  much  that  is  unpardonably  gross  and  licentious. 

But  should  we,  as  the  opponents  of  the  classics  recommend, 
throw  aside  ancient  literature  on  account  of  its  tendency  to 
promote  intemperance  and  other  vices,  and  make  an  indis- 
criminate use  of  modern  literature,  should  we  be  gainers  by 
the  exchange  ?  The  whole  body  of  our  popular  literature  is 
corrupt,  and  no  moralist  can  recommend  the  "  unweeded,i 
volumes  of  popular  writers  to  the  young  student.  In  its 
infancy,  it  was  baptized  in  the  filthy  waters  of  sensual  in- 
dulgence. Its  very  originators  were  parasites  and  liber- 
tines. They  lived  by  flattering  the  vices  of  the  great 
whom  in  these  respects,  they  faithfully  imitated.  In  the 
understages  of  society  the  offices  of  the  poet  and  musician, 
the  singer  and  the  actor  were  united  and  represented  by  a 
single  character.  "  The  aoidoi  and  rhapsodoi  of  Greece," 
says  Turner,  <k  the  citharoedi  of  the  Romans,  the  bards  of 
Wales,  the  harpers  and  gleemen  of  the  Saxons,  and  the 
Northern  scalds  were  all  itinerant  performers  who  combined 
the  arts  of  poetry,  music,  singing  and  gesticulation."  These 
strolling  minstrels  were  in  a  great  measure  the  originators 
of  the  early  literature  of  their  respective  nations,  and,  of 
course,  left  the  impress  of  their  own  characters  upon  it. 
The  Anglo  Saxon  harpers  were  the  retainers  of  kings  and 
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nobles.  They  feasted  at  their  master's  table  and  followed 
him  to  the  battle  field.  They  celebrated,  in  song,  his  ex- 
ploits in  war  and  the  revels  of  the  banquet  hall.  It  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  add  a  description  of  a  royal  feast,  by 
an  Anglo  Saxon  poet,  who  having  borrowed  the  outlines  of 
the  story  from  the  Apocrypha  has  applied  the  manners  and 
characters  of  his  day  to  the  time  of  Judith  and  thus  really 
made  it  an  Anglo  Saxon  romance. 

".Then  was  Holofernes 
Enchanted  with  the  wine  of  men  : 
In  the  hall  of  the  guests 
He  lausfhed  and  shouted, 
He  roared  aDd  dined, 
That  the  children  might  hear  afar 
How  the  sturdy  one 
Stormed  and  clamored; 
Animated  and  elated  with  wine.'* 

Mr.  Turner  adds,  "  We  have  a  list  of  the  liquors  used  at 
a  great  Anglo  Saxon  festival  in  a  passage  of  Henry  of  Hun- 
tington. They  were  wine,  mead,  ale,  pigment,  morat  and 
cider.  The  pigment  was  a  sweet  and  odoriferous  liquor, 
made  of  honey,  wine  and  spices  of  various  kinds.  The 
morat  was  made  of  honey  diluted  with  the  juice  of  mulber* 
ries."  After  the  Norman  conquest,  intemperance  in  eating 
and  drinking  was  characteristic  of  the  barons  and  their  re- 
tainers. The  courts  of  princes  swarmed  with  ministrels, 
players  and  buffoons,  whose  regular  salaries  and  expensive 
living  exhausted  the  treasury  of  the  nation.  The  minstrels 
were  the  principal  literary  characters  of  the  times,  until  the 
clergy  were  induced  to  write  poetry.  Thus  living  in  idle- 
ness and  voluptuous  ease,  their  number  increased  ;  and  they, 
like  many  of  the  pensioned  wits  of  a  subsequent  age,  copy- 
ing the  vices  of  the  court,  became  so  dissolute  and  aban- 
doned that  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  Elizabeth  they 
were  made  the  subjects  of  penal  enactments  being  described 
as  "  rogues,  vagabonds  and  sturdy  beggars."  The  first 
drinking  ballad  in  our  language,  which  has  been  thought 
worth  preserving  appeared  in  1551.  It  commences  as 
follows, 

'  I  cannot  eat  but  little  meat, 
My  stomach  is  not  good ; 
But  sure  I  think,  that  I  can  drink 
With  him  that  wears  a  hood.' 
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The  last  stanza  but  one  reads 

'Now  let  them  drink,  till  they  nod  and  wink, 
Even  as  good  fellows  should  do: 
They  shall  not  miss  to  have  the  bliss 
Good  ale  doth  bring  men  to.' 

This  song  opens  the  second  act  of  "Gammer  Gurton's 
Needle,"  one  of  the  oldest  comedies  extant  in  our  language. 
This  fact  again  reminds  us  of  the  reciprocal  influence  of  the 
drama  and  intemperance. 

These  merry  minstrels  who  are  branded  by  the  ecclesias- 
tics and  historians  of  the  times,  as  "  Antichrist,"  "  haunters 
of  taverns,"  "tutors  of  idleness,"  etc.,  disappeared  about  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  ;  and,  their  "  merry  minstrelsie"  and  "  losels 
tales"  which  "  did  make  their  hearers,  in  taverns,  to  drink," 
afterwards  gained  but  little  notoriety  either  of  praise  or  in- 
famy. About  this  time,  there  arose  a  splendid  constellation  of 
literary  men,  whose  works  are  still  read  with  undiminished 
pleasure  and  probably  will  continue  to  be  read  down  "to 
the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time."  Yet  amid  all  their  ex- 
cellence we  find  many  other  things,  which,  like  the  impuri- 
ties of  amber,  are  "  neither  rich  nor  rare,"  embalmed  in  the 
very  language  genius  has  chosen  in  which  to  clothe  its  ever- 
lasting thoughts.  Some  of  these  defects  have  already  been 
alluded  to,  in  our  notice  of  the  dramatic  literature  of  that 
age.  As  learning  was  not  then,  generally,  diffused  among 
the  people,  literary  men,  with  the  exception  of  dramatists, 
could  not  expect  a  support  from  the  public.  Authors,  there- 
fore, who  possessed  neither  rank  nor  wealth  depended,  en- 
tirely, upon  the  patronage  of  nobles  and  princes.  It  was 
fashionable,  at  that  time,  for  courtiers  to  encourage  intem- 
perate habits  both  by  their  example  and  by  the  provision 
they  made  for  their  dependents.  The  parsimonious  Queen, 
indirectly,  encouraged  this  laxity  of  morals  by  feasting  at 
the  expense  of  her  nobles.  She  was  accustomed,  frequently, 
to  visit  her  nobility  when  she  and  her  numerous  attendants, 
retainers,  parasites,  poets  and  players  were  splendidly  enter- 
tained. These  carousals  sometimes  continued  for  several 
weeks  in  succession.  At  one  of  these  entertainments  prob- 
ably the  most  magnificent  of  the  kind  ever  attempted,  given 
by  the  Earl  of  Leicester  at  Kenilworth  Castle,  "  one  of  the 
items  of  consumption  by  the  populace  was  three  hundred 
and  sixty  five  hogsheads  of  heer."    "  This  species  of  hospi- 
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tality,"  says  Hume,  "  was  the  source  of  vice,  disorder,  sedi- 
tion and  idleness."  The  pensioned  wits  and  literary  para- 
sites of  the  age  caught  the  infection  and  many  of  them  be- 
came abandoned  profligates.  Anthony  Wood  who  lived  in 
the  age  of  Charles  II.  alludes  with  great  severity  to  "the 
vices  of  the  poets"  and  the  grossly  immoral  habits  of  the  lit- 
erary men  of  his  own  and  the  preceding  age.  Of  one,  he 
says,  "  he  wrote  to  maintain  that  high  and  loose  course  of 
living  which  poets  generally  follow,"  of  another,  who  was 
perhaps  the  most  celebrated  wit  of  the  age  of  Charles  II. 
he  remarks,  being  naturally-inclined  to  excess  of  pleasure 
and  mirth,  dissolute  men  for  some  years  heightened  his  spirts 
(inflamed  with  wine)  into  one  almost  uninterrupted  fit  of 
wantonness  and  intemperance.  In  short,  we  may,  with  jus- 
tice, say  of  the  productions  of  many  of  the  poets  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  what  one  of  the  boon-com- 
panions of  "  rare  Ben  Johnson"  said  of  a  work  of  his, 

How  could  that  poem  heat  and  vigor  lack, 
IVtien  each  line  oft  cost  Ben  a  cup  of  sack  J' 

The  age  of  Queen  Anne  was  somewhat  improved  though  still 
distinctly  marked  with  the  same  vices.  The  papers  of 
Addison  and  Steeie  abound  in  the  discussion  of  principles 
which  are  now  taken  for  granted,  and  the  avowed  object  of 
these  essays  was  the  reformation  of  popular  vices.  Yet 
Steele  and  Addison  taught  morals  better  by  precept  than 
example,  for  Steele  was  notoriously  intemperate  ;  and  Addi- 
son, says  his  biographer,  was  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  tavern 
life  and  destroyed  his  constitution  by  habitual  excess  in  wine. 
Prior,  another  celebrated  poet  of  that  age  was  said  to  be 
fond  of  low  pleasures  and  ale-house  companions.  We  are 
told  by  Spence  also  that  "  he  cohabited  with  a  despicable 
drab  of  the  lowest  species."  Pope  being  naturally  of  a  feeble 
constitution  could  not  bear  the  excitement  of  the  convivial 
entertainment  which  the  literati  of  the  age  so  freely  indulged 
in.  Yet  some  of  his  minor  poems  betray  a  polluted  ima- 
gination and  exhibit  greater  wantonness  and  indecency  than 
the  works  of  his  less  temperate  associates.  The  biographer 
of  Sterne  says,  "  we  may  collect  from  his  correspondence 
that  without  much  warmth  of  heart  he  was  a  decided  sensu- 
alist." All  his  works  bespeak  the  unprincipled  libertine  though 
sometimes  concealed  beneath  the  sacred  surplice.    He  was 
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undoubtedly  more  solicitous  about  the  gratification  of  his  own 
pleasures  than  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Thompson  preferred 
the  transient  pleasures  of  the  voluptuary  to  the  quiet  of  do- 
mestic life.  He  was  a  decided  sensualist.  Johnson  could 
practice  abstinence  but  not  temperance.  "  Many  a  day," 
says  Boswell,  "did  he  fast,  many  a  year  refrain  from  wine  ; 
but  when  he  did  eat  it  was  voraciously  :  when  he  did  drink 
it  was  copiously."  "  Poor  Goldsmith"  was  dissipated,  but  his 
follies  injured  none  but  himself.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Thompson  and  Johnson.  These  three  last  named  authors 
deserve  the  gratitude  of  mankind  that  they  did  not  suffer 
their  private  vices  to  poison  the  well  spring  of  human  sym- 
pathies nor  make  their  own  undying  thoughts  the  vehicle  of 
intemperance  and  sensuality.  Would  that  their  successors 
had  imitated  their  example.  Many  of  the  most  admired 
poems  of  a  more  recent  date  are  redolent  with  the  fumes  of 
wine.  Byron  often  drank  his  inspiration  from  the  bottle. 
His  Don  Juan  is  the  offspring  of  lust  and  inebriation,  and  its 
sentiments  are  fit  only  for  the  dram  shop  and  the  brothel. 
Some  of  the  most  spirited  productions  of  Charles  Lamb 
were  penned  in  the  very  delirium  of  intoxication.  Let  us  in 
imagination,  for  a  moment,  look  in  upon  this  charming  favorite 
of  the  muses  as  he  is  finishing  one  of  his  delightful  essays.  See 
him,  at  midnight,  shrouded  in  tobacco  smoke  with  one  hand 
grasping  a  pen  and  the  other  a  drinking  glass,  with  a  bottle 
in  front ;  and  after  sipping  his  favorite  beverage,  hear  him 
exclaim,  "  must  I  then  leave  you  gin,  rum,  brandy,  aqua  vitae, 
pleasant  jolly  fellows  1  Hang  temperance  and  him  that  first 
invented  it."  Let  his  biographer  now  explain  the  enigma. 
"  Drinking  with  him  except  so  far  as  it  cooled  a  feverish 
thirst  was  not  a  sensual  but  an  intellectual  pleasure.  It 
lighted  up  his  fading  fancy ;  enriched  his  humor  and  impelled 
the  struggling  thought  or  beautiful  image  into  day."  It  is  a 
pity  that  intemperate  authors  should  have  their  boon  compan- 
ions for  their  biographers,  who  either  positively  commend 
their  vices  or  apologise  for  them.  Thus  the  influence  of 
their  crimes  is  not  only  perpetuated  by  their  works  but  by 
their  eulogists. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  this  exposure  of  the  vices  of 
literary  men  diminishes  our  respect  for  men  of  genius  and 
dishonors  those  whom  we  wish  to  admire  and  love.  D'israeli 
in  his  "  Quarrels  of  Authors,"  has  furnished  us  with  a  perii- 
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nent  reply :  "  This  chapter  is  not  honorable  to  authors — but 
it  may  be  useful ;  and  that  is  a  quality  not  less  valuable  to 
the  public.  It  lets  in  their  readers  to  a  kind  of  know- 
ledge, which  opens  a  necessary  comment  on  certain  works, 
and  enlarges  our  comprehension  of  their  spirit."  Besides, 
we  wish  to  know  the  character  of  those  with  whom  we  asso- 
ciate. When  Byron  died,  the  libertine  did  not  die.  He  still 
lives  and  his  works  have  given  to  him  a  sort  of  ubiquity.  He 
is  now  the  intimate  associate  of  thousands  who  might  never 
have  heard  his  name  had  he  not  written  "  Don  Juan."  Were 
that  accomplished  libertine  bodily  present,  in  every  family 
where  his  licentious  poetry  is  now  read  with  all  the  fascination 
of  manners,  brilliancy  of  wit,  sprightliness  of  conversation 
and  seductive  arts  of  intrigue  that  characterized  him  while 
living,  his  influence  would  scarcely  be  increased.  He  has 
embodied  his  infamous  principles  in  his  works.  He  has 
thrown  around  them  the  charms  of  sentiment,  of  wit  and  of 
eloquence.  The  living  voice  and  captivating  manner  of  the 
author  could  scarcely  render  them  more  seductive.  Here, 
the  solitary  student  and  the  modest  maiden  may  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  nobleman  without  the  formalities  of  an 
introduction.  Impelled  by  a  desire  for  forbidden  knowledge 
they  receive,  from  his  hand,  the  proffered  volume,  and  like 
the  monarch  in  Eastern  story,  inhale  death  while  they  turn 
the  poisoned  pages. 

When  Burns  died  the  drunkard  did  not  die. — He  still  lives, 
and  by  his  admired  songs,  commending  strong  drink  and  good 
fellowship,  whispers  encouragement  to  many  a  hesitating 
student  as  he  first  takes  his  seat  in  the  social  circle.  Burns 
is  still  the  life  and  soul  of  many  a  convivial  party  and  many 
a  toper,  who  never  heard  the  name  of  Burns,  has  joined  in 
the  chorus 

"  We'll  take  a  cup  of  kindness  yet, 
Forauld  lang  syne." 

In  conclusion,  let  us  revert  once  more,  to  the  comparatively 
feeble  influence  of  ancient  literature  in  respect  to  intempe- 
rance and  licentiousness.  The  student  who  seeks  corruption  as 
his  element  may  undoubtedly  find  it  in  the  compass  of  ancient 
literature.  Few,  however,  have  the  diligence  to  seek  it  there, 
when  they  can  find  it  more  to  their  taste  in  their  vernacular 
tongue.  "  It  is  not"  says  an  American  writer,  "  the  man  who 
keeps  Homer,  Sophocles  and  Virgil  upon  his  table,  in  whose 
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bosom  one  might  expect  to  see  the  foulness  and  damp  of  im- 
purity, but  he  who  has  neither  industry  to  learn  nor  elevated 
feeling  to  appreciate  the  productions  of  such  minds,  and  who 
finds  his  lazy  level  in  communion  with  the  corrupting  novels 
of  Fielding  or  the  poetry  of  Byron  and  Moore."  The  licen- 
tious poetry  of  antiquity  is  generally  too  gross  and  the  drink- 
ing songs  too  insipid  to  excite  the  jaded  appetite  of  the  in- 
ebriate or  inflame  the  passions  of  the  sensualist,  till  dressed 
out  in  a  modern  suit.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  student's 
imagination  was  ever  fired  and  his  drooping  spirits  roused  for 
a  drunken  revel  by  reading  the  "Nunc  est  bibendum"  of 
Horace,  as  they  are  by  the  delicate  and  insinuating  address  of 
that  ';  sentimental  fool"  Tom  Moore  (as  he  is  significantly 
named  by  the  author  of  the  Puritan) : 

"  Friend  of  my  life  this  wine  cup  sip, 
'Twill  chase  away  thy  care,"  etc. 

or  that  other  drinking  song  of  Campbell : 

<:  Drink  ye  to  her  that  each  loves  best,"  etc. 

Such  sentiments  are  committed  to  memory  by  the  student,  and 
are  garnered  in  the  store-house  of  the  soul  as  the  choicest  flow- 
ers of  poesy,  "  the  beauties"  of  these  admired  authors.  There, 
like  a  slow  poison,  they  sap  the  moral  constitution  and 
gradually  introduce  moral  death. 

Licentiousness  when  dressed  in  the  simple  costume  of  anti- 
quity has  comparatively  little  to  kindle  unhallowed  emotions, 
but,  "  tricked  out  in  the  tawdry  finery  of  modern  sensualism, 
with  all  the  meretricious  ornaments  of  a  refined  voluptuousness, 
it  easily  attracts  the  attention  of  the  unsophisticated,  decoys 
the  unwary,  and  steals  upon  the  prudent  even  in  retirement." 
Thus  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  debased,  his  imagination  pol- 
luted, his  passions  inflamed,  his  appetites  vitiated,  and  his 
soul  ruined. 

SECOND    SERIES,   VOL.    III.    NO.    II.  5 
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ARTICLE   III. 

The   Land   of   Goshen,  and   the    Exodus    of   the 
Israelites. 

By  Edward  Robinson,  D.  D.,  Prof.  Bib.  Lit.  New- York  Theol.  Sem.,  New-Yoik. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Biblical  Repository : 

Dear  Sir, 

In  the  number  of  the  Biblical  Repository  for  Oct.  1832, 
Vol.  II.  p.  743,  sq.,  there  is  an  article  by  me  on  the  Land  of 
Goshen,  and  the  miraculous  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the 
Israelites.     That  article  was  prepared  with  the  best  helps 
which  were   then    accessible,  particularly    the    Travels   of 
Niebuhr  and  Burckhardt ;    and   I  am  not  aware  that  any 
better  than  these  are  yet  extant.     But  having  been  permit- 
ted to  visit  the  country  in  question  in  the  spring  of  1838,  in 
company  with  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith,  the  same  subject  naturally 
claimed  a  first  place  among  the  objects  of  our  attention. 
We  both  entered  upon  the  inquiry,  1  believe,  with  a  sincere 
and  earnest  desire  to  arrive  only  at  the  truth  ;  without  regard 
to  the  opinions  of  former  travellers,  or  our  own  previous 
views.     We  could  have  no  other  wish  or  interest,  than  to 
serve  the  cause  of  truth.     The  reader  will  find  in  the  present 
article,  that  the  result  of  our  investigations  led  only  to  a 
stronger  conviction  of  the  general  correctness  of  my  former 
view.     Indeed,  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  are  so  marked,  that  I  hardly  think  any 
candid  person  acquainted  with  the  whole  subject,  who  should 
view  the  Red  Sea  and  the  adjacent  country  on  the  spot, 
would  find  it  possible  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion. 

The  following  pages  comprise  an  extract  from  the  ac- 
count of  our  Journey,  which  will  not  be  published  for 
several  months  to  come.  Whoever  chooses  to  compare  this 
article  with  the  former  one,  will  not  be  slow,  I  think,  to  per- 
ceive the  difference  between  the  report  of  an  eyewitness  and 
that  of  a  mere  compiler.  E.  R. 

Berlin,  Oct.  9th,  1839. 
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Thursday,  March  1 5th,  1838.  Our  encampment  for  the 
last  night  was  in  the  valley  between  Jebel  'Aweibid  and  the 
western  ridges  of  'Atakah.  We  first  descended  along  the 
valley,  which  after  a  time  takes  the  name  of  Wady  Emshash. 
At  9h.  15'  we  left  it,  taking  a  course  E.  S.  E.  around  a  small 
hill  called  el-M  untula',  and  down  a  narrow  pass,  which  was 
formerly  considered  dangerous.  The  pass  gradually  opens, 
and  we  had  a  glimpse  of 'Ajrud.  We  thought  too  that  the 
Red  Sea  lay  in  sight  before  us ;  but  it  turned  out  to  be  only 
the  mirage.  At  the  foot  of  the  pass,  and  near  'Ajrud,  we 
dismounted  from  our  camels,  and  ascended  a  hill  on  the 
right,  from  which  we  had  a  wide  prospect  over  the  plain 
into  which  the  pass  opens,  the  fortress  of 'Ajrud  on  the  left, 
and  Suez  on  the  right  in  the  S.  E.  with  the  Red  Sea  beyond. 
The  atmosphere  to-day  seemed  specially  adapted  to  produce 
the  mirage;  for  as  we  looked  towards  Suez  it  seemed 
wholly  surrounded  by  water ;  while  lakes  and  ponds  appa- 
rently extended  from  the  sea  far  up  from  the  shore  upon  the 
desert  plain.  This  plain,  which  we  now  overlooked,  is  not 
far  from  ten  miles  square,  extending  with  a  gentle  slope  from 
'Ajrud  to  the  sea  west  of  Suez,  and  from  the  hills  at  the 
base  of  'Atakah  to  the  arm  of  the  sea  N.  of  Suez.  But  it 
retains  the  same  general  character  as  the  desert  we  had 
passed.  Hills  and  mountains  and  the  long  narrow  strip  of 
salt  water  were  indeed  around  and  before  us  ;  but  not  a  tree, 
nor  scarcely  a  shrub,  and  not  one  green  thing  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  whole  circle  of  vision. 

'Ajrud  is  the  next  station  on  the  Haj  route  after  Dar  el- 
Humra.  It  is  a  fortress  with  a  well  of  bitter  water  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep,*  built  for  the  accommodation 
and  protection  of  the  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  and  from 
Mecca.  Near  by  it  is  a  mosk  with  a  saint's  tomb,  also 
enclosed  with  walls.  The  fortress  stands  on  the  S.  side  of 
Wady  Emshash,  along  which  on  the  north  a  range  of  low 
hills  stretches  from  W.  to  E.     The  Haj  route  passes  by  the 


*  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  etc.,  p.  628.  Edrisi  men- 
tions 'Ajrud  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century.  Ruppell 
singularly  enough  writes  the  name  Hadgi  Routh  ;  Reise  in 
Abyssinien,  I.  p.  135.  The  Arabic  orthography  has  been  fixed 
at  least  ever  since  the  days  of  Edrisi. 
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castle  on  the  south,  and  continues  its  course  directly  towards 
the  mountains  which  lie  E.  of  the  line  of  the  Gulf,  and  con- 
stitute the  ascent  to  the  high  plain  of  the  eastern  desert. 
Two  summits  were  pointed  out  to  us,  between  which  the 
road  passes  on  towards  'Akabah;  the  northern  one  called 
Mukhsheib,  and  the  southern  er-Rahah,  as  belonging  to  the 
more  southern  chain  of  that  name. 

Before  reaching  'Ajrud  our  road  separated  from  that  of 
the  Haj,  turning  more  S.  E.,  and  we  passed  the  fortress  at 
1  lh.  40',  leaving  it  about  twenty  minutes  distant  on  our  left. 
From  'Ajrud  to  Suez  is  reckoned  four  hours.  Crossing  the 
plain,  which  is  every  where  intersected  by  water-courses, 
we  came  at  2h.  50'  to  Bir  Suez,  one  hour  from  the  town. 
Here  are  two  deep  wells,  surrounded  by  a  square  massive 
building  of  stone,  with  towers  at  the  corners,  erected  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  as  appears  from  an  inscription.  The 
water  is  brackish,  and  is  carried  to  Suez  on  asses  and  camels 
only  for  cooking  and  washing  ;  being  too  salt  to  be  drank. 
Even  where  it  flows  upon  the  ground  round  about  the  build- 
ing, it  produces  no  vegetation,  causing  only  a  saline  efflor- 
escence. In  Niebuhr's  time  the  water  was  drawn  up  by 
hand,*  but  is  now  raised  by  wheels  turned  by  oxen,  and  runs 
into  a  large  stone  trough  outside,  where  animals  drink  and 
water-skins  are  filled.  Here  our  camels  were  wratered  for 
the  first  time.  They  had  been  fed  in  Cairo  with  green  clo- 
ver; and  had  not  drank,  it  was  said,  for  twelve  days  before  our 
departure.  Yet  they  now  drank  little,  and  some  of  them 
none  at  all. 

We  reached  Suez  (Arabic  Suweis)  at  3.  50',  and  pitched 
our  tent  outside  of  the  walls,  on  the  north  of  the  town,  near 
the  shore  :  having  first  reconnoitered  the  interior  and  found 
no  spot  so  clean  and  convenient  among  all  its  open  places  ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  annoyance  and  risk  to  which  we  should 
have  been  exposed  from  idlers.  From  the  gate  of  Cairo  to 
Suez  we  reckoned  32^  hours  of  march  ;  equivalent  to 
G4£  geogr.  miles,  or  somewhat  less  than  75  English  miles. 
Our   whole   time,  including   the   stops   at   night,  was  71f 


*  Reisebeschr.  I.  p.  217.  These  would  seem  to  be  the 
wells  mentioned  by  Edrisi  under  the  name  elr'Aji'z,  between 
'Ajrud  and  Kolzum  ;  p.  329,  ed.  Jaubert. 
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hours  or  nearly  three  whole  days.  The  India  mails  had  just 
before  been  carried  across  in  twenty-two  hours  ;  and  the 
Pasha  is  said  to  have  once  crossed  on  horseback  in  thirteen 
hours,  by  having  relays  of  horses  stationed  on  the  way. 

We  paid  our  respects  to  the  English  Vice-consul,  Mr. 
Fitch,  to  whom  we  had  letters ;  and  of  whose  kindness  we 
retain  a  grateful  remembrance.*  He  had  been  only  five 
weeks  in  the  place  ;  and  his  chief  business  was  the  agency 
for  the  Bombay  steamers,  which  were  to  arrive  and  depart 
every  month.  At  his  invitation  we  attended  his  soiree, 
where,  however,  we  met  only  three  other  persons,  and  these 
in  his  employ.  They  were  three  brothers  Manueli,  natives 
of  the  place,  and  members  of  the  Greek  Church.  One  of 
them,  Nicola,  had  been  for  many  years  English  Agent  at 
Suez,  until  recently  superseded  by  the  Vice-consul,  under 
whom  he  now  acted  as  Dragoman  and  fac-totum.  We 
found  him  to  be  a  very  intelligent  and  well-informed  man, 
and  obtained  from  him  satisfactory  information  on  many 
points  of  inquiry  connected  with  this  region.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Vice-consul,  he  procured  for  us  a  letter  from 
the  Governor  of  Suez  to  the  Governor  of  'Akabah  ;  which, 
however,  we  found  to  be  of  little  importance. 

Suez  is  situated  on  the  angle  of  land  between  the  broad 
head  of  the  Gulf,  the  shore  of  which  here  runs  nearly  from 
E.  to  W.,  and  the  narrow  arm  which  runs  up  northward  from 
the  eastern  corner  of  the  Gulf.  It  is  poorly  walled  on 
three  sides  ;  being  open  to  the  water  on  the  E.  or  rather 
N.  E.,  where  is  the  harbor  and  a  good  quay.  Here  were 
lying  quite  a  number  of  the  Red  Sea  craft,  vessels  of  consid- 
erable size,  with  neat  white  bottoms,  but  with  only  one  mast 
and  sail,  and  no  deck  except  over  the  cabin.  The  timber 
and  materials  for  all  vessels  built  here,  have  usually  been 
brought  from  the  Nile  on  camels.f  Within  the  walls  are 
many  open  places,  and  several  khans  built  around  large 
courts.  In  the  large  open  space  connected  with  the  build- 
ing occupied  by  the  consulate,  a  beautiful  tame  gazelle  was 
running  about,  belonging  to  the  Governor,  whose  house  was 


*  This  gentleman  died  a  year  afterwards  at  Alexandria. 
f  Niebuhr  Reisebeschr.  I.  p.  218.    Compare  Wilkin's  Gesch. 
der  Kreuzzuge,  III.  ii.  p.  223. 

6* 
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adjacent  to  the  same  court.  The  houses  in  general  are 
poorly  built.  There  is  a  bazar,  or  street  of  shops,  which  we 
found  tolerably  furnished  with  provisions  and  stuffs,  mostly 
from  Cairo.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  about  twelve  hun- 
dred Mohammedans,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  Christians, 
of  the  Greek  Church. — The  geographical  position  of  Suez 
is  in  lat.  29°  57'  30"  N.,  long.  30°  11'  09"  E.  from  Paris.* 

The  transit  of  the  productions  and  merchandise  of  the 
East  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile,  has  always  made  this  an 
important  point,  and  caused  the  existence  of  a  city  in  the 
vicinity ;  though  Suez  itself,  as  a  town,  is  of  modern  origin, 
and  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the  concourse  of  pilgrims  who 
annually  embark  here  for  Mecca.  The  present  arrange- 
ments for  making  it  the  point  of  communication  between 
Europe  and  India  by  means  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Red 
Sea,  may  probably  give  to  it  an  impulse,  and  somewhat  en- 
large its  population  ;  but  it  can  never  become  any  thing  more 
than  a  mere  place  of  passage,  which  both  the  traveller  and 
the  inhabitant  will  hasten  to  leave  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
aspect  both  within  and  without  is  too  desolate  and  dreary. 
Not  a  garden,  not  a  tree,  not  a  trace  of  verdure,  not  a  drop 
of  fresh  water  !  all  the  water  with  which  Suez  is  supplied 
for  personal  use,  being  brought  from  the  fountain  Naba', 
three  hours  distance  across  the  Gulf,  and  so  brackish  as  to 
be  scarcely  drinkable. 

About  ten  minutes,  or  one  third  of  a  mile  north  of  the 
town,  is  a  lofty  mound  of  rubbish,  in  which  a  few  substruc- 
tions are  visible,  and  frequent  fragments  of  pottery.  It  is 
called  Tell  Kolzum.  This  is  doubtless  the  site  of  the  former 
city  Kolzum,  so  often  mentioned  by  Arabian  writers,  as  the 
port  where  fleets  were  built  on  the  Red  Sea.  It  was  the 
successor  of  the  Greek  Klysina  ;  Kolzum  being  merely  the 
Arabic  form  of  the  same  name.f     The  earlier  city  of  Arsi- 

*  So  Berghaus,  as  a  mean  deduced  from  many  observations. 
See  his  Memoir  zu  seiner  Karte  von  Syrien,  pp.  28,  29. 

f  Klysma  (KKva/ka)  is  mentioned  in  this  place  by  Cosmas 
Indicopleustes  so  late  as  about  A.  D.  530.  See  Montfau con's 
Collectio  nova  Patrum,  T.  II.  p.  194.  In  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople A.  D.  553,  the  name  of  Stephanus  Bishop  of  Clys- 
ma  appears  among  the  signers  ;  see  in  Harduin  Acta  Concilior. 
III.  p.  52.     For  Kolzum,  see  Edrisi  Geogr.  I.  pp.  331,  333,  ed. 
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noe  or  Cleopatris  is  supposed  to  have  stood  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity  ;  and  may  perhaps  have  occupied  the  same  spot. 
The  Gulf  of  Suez,  as  seen  from  the  adjacent  hills,  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a  long  strip  of  water,  setting  far  up 
like  a  large  river,  through  a  desert  valley  of  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  in  width,  the  shores  skirted  sometimes  by  arid  plains, 
and  sometimes  interrupted  by  naked  mountains  and  promon- 
tories on  either  side.     The  whole  configuration  reminded 
me  strongly  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  on  a  larger  scale  ;  ex- 
cept that  there  the  noble  river  bears  fertility  on  its  bosom 
and  scatters  it  abroad  in  lavish  profusion  ;  while  here  deso- 
lation reigns  throughout.     The  Gulf  becomes  narrower  to- 
wards Suez,  and  terminates  in  a  line  of  coast  extending  from 
the  town  westward  nearly  to  Jebel  'Atakah,  a  distance  of  six 
or  eight  miles.    Further  south,  this  mountain  runs  quite  down 
to  the  sea,  forming  a  promontory  called  Ras  'Atakah  ;  beyond 
which  opens  the  broad  mouth  or  plain  of  Wady  Tawarik,  and 
then  follows  Jebel  Deraj  or  Kulalah,  and  the  long  chain  of  Afri- 
can mountains.     On  the  east  side  of  the  Gulf,  the  parallel 
ridge  of  mountains,  called  er-Rahah,  is  here  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles  distant  from  the  coast.     Around  the  head  of  the  Gulf, 
extensive  shoals  stretch  out  southward  far  into  the  sea,  and 
are  left  bare  at  low  water  ;  except  a  narrow  winding  chan- 
nel like  a  small  river,  by  which  light  vessels  come  quite  up 
to  the  town.     We  saw  these  shoals  twice  while  the  tide  was 
out.     They  extend  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  below  Suez, 
are  quite  level  and  hard,  thinly  covered  with  sea-weed,  and 
composed  apparently  of  sand   mingled  perhaps  with  coral. 
We  saw  persons  walking  upon  them  quite  near  the  southern 
extremity.     Larger  vessels  and    the  steamers  lie  off  in  the 
road  below  these  shoals,  more  than  two  miles  distant  from 
the  town. 

The  desert  plain  back  of  Suez,  which  has  been  mentioned 
above  as  extending  west  as  far  as  to  'Atakah,  and  north  to 
'Ajrud,  is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  hard  gravel  ;  and  is 
apparently  of  no  recent  formation,  but  as  old  as  the  adja- 
cent hills  and  mountains.  Just  at  Suez  a  narrow  arm  of 
water  runs  up  northward  for  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  N.  E.  corner  of  the  Gulf;  in  which,  when  we  saw  it,  the 

Jaubert.     Abulfeda  in  Busching's  Magazin,  IV.  p.  196.     Com- 
pare also  Bochart's  Phaleg.  II.  c.  18. 
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water  extended  up  about  two  miles ;  but  the  depression  or 
bed  of  it  continues  beyond  the  mounds  of  the  ancient  canal, 
and  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.    Opposite  Suez  this  arm  is 
about  eleven  hundred  and   fifty  yards  wide,  according  to 
Niebuhr  ;*  but  higher  up   and   opposite  Tell  Kolzum  it  is 
broader,  and  has  several  low  islands  or  sand-banks,  which 
are  mostly  covered  at  high  water.     It  is  here  and  around  the 
northern  part  of  this  arm,  that  there  are  evident  traces  of  a 
gradual  filling  up  of  this  part  of  the  Red   Sea.     I   am   not 
aware  of  any  circumstances  which  go  to  show  that  the  level 
of  the  sea  itself  has  ever  been  changed  ;  but  the  change,  if 
any,  has  been  brought  about   solely  by  the  drifting  in  of 
sand  from  the  northern  part  of  the  desert  plain,  which  here 
extends  to  the  eastern  mountains.     This  plain  is  ten  miles 
or  more  wide.     Burckhardt  crossed  it  in  1812  in  six  hours 
from  the  wells  of  Mab'iik  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the 
mounds  of  the  canal ;  and  says  it  was  full  of  "  moving  sands 
which  covered  the  plain  as  far  as  he  could  discern,  and  in 
some  places  had  collected  into  hills  thirty  or  forty  feet  in 
height."f     Such  it  was  as  we  also  saw  it  on  our  left,  in  pass- 
ing around  the  head  of  the  bay  ;  and  this  sand,  driven  by 
the  strong  N.  E.  wind  which  often  prevails,  is  continually 
carried  towards  and  into  the  water,  and  the  process  of  filling 
up  is  still  going  on.     There  can  be  little  room  for  doubt,  that 
the  islands  above  Suez  were  formed  in  this  manner ;  since 
in  former  days  vessels  probably  lay  at  Kolzum,  which  they 
now  cannot  reach.     Around  the  head  of  the  inlet,  there  are 
also  obvious  indications,  that  the  water  once  extended  much 
further  north,  and  probably  spread  itself  out  over  a  wide  tract 
towards  the  east.    The  ground  bears  every  mark  of  being  still 
occasionally  overflowed  ;  and  our  Arabs  said  it  was  often 
covered  by  the  sea,  especially  in  winter,  when  the  S.  winds 
prevail.     The  soil  of  this  part  is  a  fine  sand  like  that  of  the 
adjacent  desert,  only  rendered  more  solid  by  the  action  of 
the  waves.     In  some  parts  it  was  covered  with  a  saline 
crust,  and  occasionally  exhibited  strips  of  shells.     Whether 
the  shoals  south  of  Suez  were  formed  in  the  same  manner,  it 
is  more  difficult  to  decide  ;  though  they  would  seem  now  to 
have  a  firmer  consistence. 


*  Reisebeschr.  I.  p.  253.  f  Travels  in  Syria,  etc.  p.  754. 
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Wc  were  told  that  the  tide  rises  at  Suez  and  upon  these 
shoals  about  seven  English  feet.  According  to  the  French 
measurements,  the  average  rise  of  the  tides  in  their  time  was 
5±  Paris  feet,  though  it  sometimes  exceeded  G  feet.  Niebuhr 
found  it  to  be  only  3£  feet.*  It  must  obviously  vary  much 
with  the  direction  of  the  wind  ;  since  a  strong  wind  from 
the  northern  quarter  would  have  the  effect  to  drive  the  tide 
out  and  prevent  its  return  ;  while  a  south  wind  would  pro- 
duce the  contrary  results.  Opposite  Suez  there  is  a  ferry  ; 
and  higher  up,  at  Tell  Kolzum,  a  ford,  which  is  sometimes 
used  at  low  water,  leading  over  two  of  the  sandy  islands. 
Niebuhr's  guides  passed  this  ford  on  foot,  and  the  water  came 
scarcely  up  to  their  knees,  f  An  island  just  below  the  ford 
is  called  Jezirat  el-YeJiudlyeh,  or  "  Jews'  Island  ;"  but  although 
we  inquired  particularly  we  could  not  learn  thattthe  ford 
itself  is  called  Derb  el-Yehud,  or  Jews'  Road,  as  reported  by 
Ehrenberg.J  There  is  also  another  ford  south  of  Suez,  near 
the  edge  of  the  shoals,  where  a  long  narrow  sand-bank  ex- 
tends out  from  the  eastern  shore.  Here  at  low  tides  the 
Arabs  sometimes  wade  across  the  channel  ;  the  water  being 
then  about  five  feet  deep  ;  or,  as  it  was  said,  coming  up  to 
the  chin. 

The  road  which  we  travelled  from  Cairo  to  Suez  is  the 
shortest  and  most  direct  of  all  between  those  two  points,  and 
like  all  the  rest  (except  the  southern  one),  is  wholly  destitute 
of  water  as  far  as  to  'Ajrud.  On  the  Besatin  route  west  of 
Jebel  Gharbun  are  the  shallow  pits  of  Gandali  (orGandelhy), 
in  which  a  small  quantity  of  tolerable  water  collects.  On 
the  more  southern  and  longer  branch  of  this  route  through 
Wady  Tawarik,  is  the  well  of 'Odheib  (sweet  water),  near  the 
shore  S.  of  Ras  'Atakah,  about  eight  hours  from  Suez. 
Here  is  also  a  small  mound  of  rubbish  with  fragments  of  pot- 
tery, indicating  a  former  site.  But  the  shortest  route  of  all 
between  Suez  and  the  borders  of  the  Nile,  lies  to  the  north- 
ward of  all  these  roads,  and  passes  nearer  to  the  valley  of  the 
ancient  canal.  Caravans  proceeding  from  Suez  in  this  direc- 
tion, stop  the  first  night  at  Rejum  el-Khail,  a  mere  station  in 

*  Le  Pere  in  Descr.   de  l'Eg.  Et.  Mod.  I  p.  90.     Niebuhr 
Beschr.  von  Arab.  p.  421. 
f  Reisebeschr.  I.  p.  252. 
\  See  his  Map  in  Naturgesch.  Reisen  Abth.  I.  Berlin,  1828. 
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the  desert  without  water;  and  the  next  day  reach  Ras  el-Wa- 
dy,  a  considerable  village  on  the  border  of  Wady  Tumilat,some 
distance  N.  E.  of  Belbeis.  This  Wady  is  the  western  part 
of  the  broad  valley  of  the  canal,  which  more  to  the  eastward 
is  called  Wady  Seba'  Biyar  ({Seven  Wells).  The  water  of 
the  Nile  flows  up  into  it  during  the  annual  inundation,  some- 
times as  far  as  to  the  salt  lakes  Temsah  (Crocodile  Lakes) 
as  marked  on  the  maps  ;  which  lakes  indeed  are  said  on  the 
great  French  map  to  have  water  only  at  these  periods.  This 
circumstance  of  course  renders  the  valley  a  tract  of  fertile 
land  on  which  are  scattered  many  villages  and  traces  of  an- 
cient sites.  By  taking  a  direction  more  to  the  right  from 
Rejum  el-Khail,  a  days'  journey  brings  the  traveller  to  the 
well  of  bu  Suweirah  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
same  great  Wady,  a  little  N.  W.  of  the  Crocodile  Lakes.* 
A  more  direct  course  from  Suez  to  the  latter  place,  is  pre- 
vented by  salt  marshes,  into  which  the  camels  sink.  Our 
Arabs,  who  had  themselves  been  this  route  and  gave  us  this 
information,  said  these  marshes  were  made  by  a  canal  cut 
thus  far  from  the  Red  Sea  and  then  neglected  ;  though  now 
a  hill  (as  they  said)  separates  them  from  the  sea.  These  are 
doubtless  the  well-known  marshes  or  Bitter  Lakes  of  the 
ancients,  which  the  French  found  to  be  from  forty  to  fifty 
feet  (12  to  15  metres)  below  the  usual  level  of  the  Gulf  of 
Suez  ;  while  the  broad  tract  of  sand  which  now  separates 
them  from  the  Gulf  is  only  about  three  feet  above  the  same 
level.  A  higher  bank  or  swell  of  ground  at  their  wrestern 
extremity  separates  them  in  like  manner  from  the  Crocodile 
Lakes,  and  forms  the  utmost  limit  of  the  inundations  of  the 
Nile.f 


The  bearing  of  the  preceding  details  upon  one  of  the  most 


*  See  Letter  of  Rev.  E.  Smith,  Bib.  Repos.  II.  pp.  748,  74-9, 
Oct.,  1832. 

f  Roziere  in  Descr.  de  l'Egypte.  Antiq.  Mem.  I.  p.  137.  Le 
Pere  and  Du  Bois-Ayme,  ib.  Et.  Mod.  I.  p.  21,  sq.,  187,  sq. 
Compare  Ritter's  Erdkunde,  Th.  II.  1818,  p.  232,  sq.  A  valua- 
ble abstract  of  the  results  contained  in  the  great  French  work, 
is  given  by  Mr.  Maclarin  in  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Jour- 
nal, 1825,  vol.  XIII.  p.  274-.  There  are  however  doubts  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  French  measurements. 
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remarkable  events  of  Biblical  history,  will  be  obvious ;  I 
mean  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites  and  their  passage  through 
the  Red  Sea.  1  propose  to  bring  together  in  this  place  all  I 
have  to  say  on  this  subject :  premising  such  information  as 
we  were  able  to  obtain  relative  to  the  Land  of  Goshen,  and 
the  probable  route  of  the  Israelites  on  leaving  Egypt. 

We  were  quite  satisfied  from  our  own  observation,  that 
they  could  not  have  passed  to  the  Red  Sea  from  any  point 
near  Heliopolis  or  Cairo  in  three  days,  the  longest  interval 
which  the  language  of  the  narrative  allows.  Both  the  dis- 
tance and  the  want  of  water  on  all  the  routes,  are  fatal  to 
such  an  hypothesis.  We  read,  that  there  were  six  hundred 
thousand  men  of  the  Israelites  above  twenty,  years  of  age, 
who  left  Egypt  on  foot.*  There  must  of  course  have  been 
as  many  women  above  twenty  years  old;  and  at  least  an 
equal  number  both  of  males  and  females  under  the  same 
age  ;  besides  the  "  mixed  multitude "  spoken  of,  and  very 
much  cattle.  The  whole  number  therefore  probably  amount- 
ed to  two  and  a  half  millions;  and  certainly  to  not  less  than 
two  millions.  Now  the  usual  day's  march  of  the  best  ap- 
pointed armies,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  is  not 
estimated  higher  than  fourteen  English,  or  twelve  geograph- 
ical miles  ;f  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Israelites,  en- 
cumbered with  women  and  children  and  flocks,  would  be  able 
to  accomplish  more.  But  the  distance  on  all  these  routes 
being  not  less  than  sixty  geographical  miles,  they  could  not 
well  have  travelled  it  in  any  case  in  less  than  five  days. 

The  difficulty  as  to  water  might  indeed  have  been  obvia- 
ted so  far  as  the  Israelites  were  concerned,  by  taking  with 
them  a  supply  from  the  Nile,  like  the  caravans  of  modern  days. 
But  Pharaoh  appears  to  have  followed  them  upon  the  same 
track,  with  all  his  horses  and  chariots  and  horsemen  ;  and 
this   could  not  have  taken  place  upon  any  of  the  routes  be- 

*  Ex.  xii.  37,  38.  Comp.  Num.,  i.  2,  3,  45,  46,  where  a  year 
later  the  number  is  given  at  603,550. 

f  Rennell's  Compar.  Geogr.  of  Western  Asia,  I.  p.  54.  I 
am  informed  by  Prussian  officers  of  rank,  that  the  usual  march 
of  their  armies  is  three  "German  miles  a  day,  equal  to  twelve 
geographical  miles,  of  sixty  to  the  degree.  Forced  marches 
are  reckoned  at  five  German  miles  a  day.  In  either  case  the 
whole  army  rests  every  fourth  day. 
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tvveen  Cairo  and  the  Red  Sea.  Horses  are  indeed  often 
taken  across  at  the  present  day ;  but  then  a  supply  of  water 
must  be  provided  for  them  ;  usually  about  two  water-skins 
for  each  horse.  Six  of  these  water-skins  are  a  load  for  a 
camel ;  so  that  for  every  three  horses,  there  must  be  a  camel- 
load  of  water.  Still  they  not  unfrequently  die  ;  and  we  saw 
the  carcasses  of  several  which  had  perished  during  the  recent 
passage  of  the  Haj.  Flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  might  pass 
across  ;  but  for  neat  cattle  this  would  be  impossible,  without 
a  like  supply  of  water. 

Land  of  Goshen. 

The  preceding  considerations  go  far  to  support  the  usual 
view  of  scholars  at  the  present  day,  that  the  Land  of  Goshen 
lay  along  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile,  on  the  east  of  the 
Delta,  and  was  the  part  of  Egypt  nearest  Palestine.*  This 
tract  is  now  comprehended  in  the  modern  province  esh- 
Shrfikiyeh,  which  extends  from  the  neighborhood  of  Abu 
Za'bel  to  the  sea,  and  from  the  desert  to  the  former  Tanaitic 
branch  of  the  Nile  ;  thus  including  also  the  valley  of  the  an- 
cient canal.  If  the  Pelusiac  arm,  as  is  commonly  assumed, 
were  navigable  for  fleets  in  ancient  times,  the  Israelites  were 
probably  confined  to  its  eastern  bank  ;  but  if  we  are  at  liberty 
to  suppose  that  this  stream  was  never  much  larger  than  at 
present,  then  they  may  have  spread  themselves  out  upon  the 
Delta  beyond  it,  until  restrained  by  larger  branches  of  the 
Nile.  That  the  Land  of  Goshen  lay  upon  the  waters  of  the 
Nile,  is  apparent  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  Israelites 
practised  irrigation ;  that  it  was  a  land  of  seed,  figs,  vines, 
and  pomegranates  ;  that  the  people  ate  offish  freely  ;  while 
the  enumeration  of  the  articles  for  which  they  longed  in  the 
desert,  corresponds  remarkably  with  the  list  given  by  Mr. 
Lane  as  the  food  of  the  modern  Fellahs. f     All  this  goes  to 

*  The  usual  arguments  from  Scripture  and  the  early  writers, 
ou  which  this  opinion  rests,  may  be  found  in  Rosenmueller's 
Bibl.  Geogr.  III.  p.  246,  sq.  Gesenius'  Thesaur.  Ling.  Heb.  p. 
307.  Bibl.  Repos.  Oct.  1832,  p.  744.  A  view  of  the  various 
earlier  theories  respecting  the  position  of  Goshen  is  given  in 
Bellerrnann's  Handb.  der  Bibl.  Literatur  IV.  p.  191.  Gesenius 
I.e. 

fDeut.  xi.  10,  Num.  xx.  5,  Num.  xi.  5,  "We  remember  the 
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show,  that  the  Israelites,  when  in  Egypt,  lived  much  as  the 
Egyptians  do  now  ;  and  that  Goshen  probably  extended  fur- 
ther west  and  more  into  the  Delta  than  has  usually  been 
supposed.  They  would  seem  to  have  lived  interspersed  among 
the  Egyptians  of  that  district,  perhaps  in  separate  villages, 
much  as  the  Copts  of  the  present  day  are  mingled  with  the 
Mohammedans.  This  appears  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
borrowing  "jewels  of  gold  and  silver"  from  their  Egyptian 
neighbors ;  and  also  from  the  fact,  that  their  houses  were  to 
be  marked  with  blood  in  order  that  they  might  be  spared  in 
the  last  dread  plague  of  the  Egyptians.* 

The  immediate  descendants  of  Jacob  were  doubtless  no- 
madic shepherds  like  their  forefathers,  dwelling  in  tents  ; 
and  probably  drove  their  flocks  for  pasture  far  up  in  the 
Wadys  of  the  desert,  like  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  same 
region.  But  in  process  of  time  they  became  also  tillers  of 
the  soil,  and  exchanged  their  tents  for  more  fixed  habitations. 
Even  now  there  is  a  colony  of  the  Tamarah  Arabs,  about 
fifty  families,  living  near  Abu  Za'bel,  who  cultivate  the  soil 
and  yet  dwell  in  tents.  They  came  thither  from  Mt.  Sinai 
about  four  years  before  the  French  invasion.  This  drove 
them  back  for  a  time  to  the  mountains  of  the  Terabin  E.  of 
Suez  ;  but  they  had  acquired  such  a  taste  for  the  good  things 
of  Egypt,  that  like  the  Israelites  they  could  not  live  in  the 
desert,  and  soon  returned  after  the  French  were  gone.  Now, 
said  our  Arabs,  though  we  acknowledge  them  as  cousins, 
they  have  no  right  to  dwell  among  us :  nor  could  they  live 
in  our  barren  mountains  after  enjoying  so  long  the  luxuries 
of  Egypt. 

The  Land  of  Goshen  was  "the  best  of  the  land  ;"f  and 
such  too  the  province  of  the  Shurkiyeh  has  ever  been,  down 
to  the  present  time.     In  the  remarkable  Arabic  document 

fish  we  did  eat  in  Egypt  freely ;  the  cucumbers  and  the  mel- 
ons, and  the  leeks,  and  the  onions,  and  the  garlic."  Manners 
and  Customs  of  the  Modern  Egyptians,  I.  p.  242.  "  Their 
food  consists  of  bread  made  of  millet  or  of  maize,  milk,  new 
cheese,  eggs,  small  salted  fish,  cucumbers  and  melons,  gourds 
of  a  great  variety  of  kinds,  onions  and  leeks;  beans,  chick- 
peas, lupins,"  etc.  etc. 

*  Ex.  xi.  2,  xii.,12,  13,  22,  23,  etc. 

f  Gen.  xlvii.  6. 
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translated  by  De  Sacy,*  containing  a  valuation  of  all  the  pro 
vinces  and  villages  of  Egypt  in  the  year  137G,  the  province 
of  the  Shurkiyeh  comprises  383  towns   and  villages,  and  is 
estimated    at  1,411,875  dinars—*  larger  sum  than  is   put 
upon  any  other  province,  with  one  exception.     During  my 
stay  in  Cairo,  1  made  many  inquiries  respecting  this  district; 
to  which  the  uniform  reply  was,  that  it  was  considered  as 
the  best  province  in  Egypt.     Wishing  to  obtain  more  defi- 
nite information,  I  ventured  to  request  of  Lord  Prudhoe,  with 
whom   the   Pasha  was  understood  to  be  on  a  very  friendly 
footing,  to  obtain  for  me,  if  possible,  a  statement  of  the  valu- 
ation of  the  provinces  of  Egypt.     This,  as  he  afterwards  in- 
formed me,  could  not  well  be  done  ;  but  he  had  ascertained 
that  the  province  of  the  Shurkiyeh  bears  the  highest  valua- 
tion and  yields  the  largest  revenue.     He  had   himself  just 
returned  from  an  excursion  to  the  lower  parts  of  this  pro- 
vince, and  confirmed  from  his  own  observation  the  reports 
of  its  fertility.     This  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  intersected 
by  canals ;  while  the  surface  of  the  land  is  less  elevated  above 
the  level  of  the  Nile,  than  in  other  parts  of   Egypt;  so  that 
it  is  more  easily  irrigated.     There  are  here  more  flocks  and 
herds  than  any  where  else  in  Egypt ;  and  also  more  fisher- 
men.    The  population  is  half  migratory,  composed  partly  of 
Fellahs  and  partly  of  Arabs  from  the  adjacent  deserts  and 
even  from  Syria;  who  retain  in  part  their  nomadic  habits, 
and  frequently  remove  from  one  village  to  another.     Yet 
there  are  very  many  villages  wholly  deserted,  where  some 
fifty  thousand  people  might  at  once  find  a  habitation.     Even 
now  another  million  at  least  might  be  sustained  in  the  dis- 
trict ;  and  the  soil  is  capable  of  higher  tillage  to  an  indefinite 
extent.     So  too  the  adjacent  desert,  so  far  as  water  could  be 
applied  for  irrigation,  might  be  rendered  fertile ;  for  wher- 
ever water  is,  there  is  fertility. 

Route  of  the  Iskaelites  to  the  Red  Sea. 

From  the  land  of  Goshen,  as  thus  defined,  to  the  Red  Sea, 

the  direct  and  only  route  was  along  the  valley  of  the  ancient 

canal.     The  Israelites  broke  up  from  their  rendezvous  at 

Rameses  "  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  first  month,  on  the  mor- 


Abdallatif's  Relation  de  l'Egypte,  par  De  Sacy,  p.  583,  sq. 
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row  after  the  passover;*  and  proceeded  by  Succoth  and 
Etham  to  the  sea.  Without  stopping  to  inquire  as  to  the 
identity  of  Rameses  with  Ileroopolis,  or  the  position  of  the 
latter  place,  it  is  enough  for  our  purpose,  that  the  former 
town  (as  is  generally  admitted)  lay  probably  on  the  valley 
of  the  canal  in  the  middle  part,  not  far  from  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  basin  of  the  Bitter  Lakes.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
to  discuss  the  point,  whether  this  basin  anciently  formed  a 
prolongation  of  this  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  is  supposed  by 
some ;  or,'  as  is  more  probable,  was  covered  with  brackish 
water,  separated  from  the  Red  Sea,  as  now,  by  a  tract  of 
higher  ground.  Nothing  more  is  needed  for  our  present  pur- 
pose, even  admitting  that  a  communication  existed  from  this 
basin  to  the  sea,  than  to  suppose  that  the  inlet,  if  any,  was 
already  so  small,  as  to  present  no  important  obstacle  to  the 
advance  of  the  Israelites. 

From  Rameses  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  according  to  the 
preceding  data,  would  be  a  distance  of  some  thirty  or  thirty- 
five  miles,  which  might  easily  have  been  passed  over  by  the 
Israelites  in  three  days.  A  large  portion  of  the  people  were 
apparently  already  collected  at  Rameses,  waiting  for  per- 
mission to  depart,  when  the  last  great  plague  took  place. 
From  the  time  when  Pharaoh  dismissed  Moses  and  Aaron 
in  the  night  of  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  (according  to 
the  Jewish  reckoning)  until  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth  day, 
when  the  people  set  off,  there  was  an  interval  of  some  thirty 
hours,  during  which  these  leaders  could  easily  reach  Rame- 
ses from  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  whether  this  were  at  Mem- 
phis, or  as  is  more  probable,  at  Zoan  or  Tanis.f 

The  first  day's  march  brought  them  to  Succoth,  a  name 
signifying  "  booths,"  which  might  be  applied  to  any  tempo- 
rary station  or  encampment.  Whether  there  was  water  here 
is  not  mentioned  ;  and  the  position  of  the  place  cannot  be  de- 
termined. On  the  second  day  they  reached  Etham,  "in  the 
edge  of  the  wilderness."  J  What  wilderness  ?  The  Israelites 
after  passing  the  Red  Sea  are  said  in  Exodus  to  have  gone 
three  days'  march  into  the  desert  of  Shur  ;  but  in  Numbers 


*  Ex.  xii.  37  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  3. 

f  The  Psalmist  places  the  scene  of  the  miracles  of  Moses  in 
the  region  of  Zoan  ;  Ps.  lxxviii.  12,  43. 
X  Ex.  xiii.  20 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  6. 
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the  same  tract  is  called  the  desert  of  Etham.*  It  hence 
follows,  that  Etham  probably  lay  on  the  edge  of  this 
eastern  desert,  perhaps  not  far  from  the  present  head  of  the 
Gulf,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  line  of  the  Gulf  or  canal. 
May  it  not  have  stood  upon  or  near  the  strip  of  land  between 
the  Gulf  and  the  basin  of  the  bitter  Lakes  ?f  At  any  rate, 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  the  point  from  which  the  direct 
course  of  the  Israelites  to  Sinai  would  have  led  them  around 
the  present  head  of  the  Gulf  and  along  its  eastern  side. 
From  Etham  they  "  turned"  more  to  the  right ;  and  instead 
of  passing  along  the  eastern  side,  they  marched  down  the 
western  side  of  the  arm  of  the  Gulf,  to  the  vicinity  of  Suez. 
This  movement,  apparently  so  directly  out  of  their  course, 
might  well  give  Pharaoh  occasion  to  say,  "  they  are  entan- 
gled in  the  land,  the  wilderness  hath  shut  them  in  ;"  and  lead 
him  to  pursue  them  with  his  horsemen  and  chariots,  in  the 
hope  of  speedily  overtaking  and  forcing  them  to  return.  J 

The  position  of  Migdol,  Pi-haheroth,  and  Baal-Zephon, 
cannot  of  course  be  determined,  except  that  they  probably 
were  on  or  near  the  great  plain  back  of  Suez.  If  the  wells 
of  'Ajriid  and  Bir  Suez  were  then  in  existence,  they  would 
naturally  mark  the  sites  of  towns  ;  but  there  is  no  direct  ev- 
idence either  for  or  against  such  an  hypothesis.  That  this 
point,  so  important  for  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea,  was 
already  occupied  by  a  town,  perhaps  Baal-Zephon,  is  not 
improbable.  A  few  centuries  later  several  cities  lay  in  the 
vicinity  ;  and  these  must  have  had  wells,  or  there  were  more 
fountains  than  at  present.  In  the  plain,  the  Israelites  would 
have  abundant  space  for  their  encampment. 

Passage  of  the  Red  Sea. 

The  question  here  has  respect  to  the  part  of  the  sea  where 
the  passage  took  place,  which  many  writers  and  travellers 
have  assumed  to  be  the  point  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Tawa- 
rik,  south  of  Ras  'Atakah,  principally  perhaps  because  it  was 

*  Ex.  xv.  22  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  8. 

f  This  view  would  be  supported  by  the  Egyptian  etymology 
which  Jablonski  assigns  to  the  name  Etam,  viz.  ATIOM,  bor- 
der of  the  sea. 

t  Ex.  xiv.  2,  3,  sq. 
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supposed  that  the  Israelites  passed  down  that  valley.  But 
according  to  the  preceding  views,  this  could  not  well  have 
taken  place  ;  and  therefore,  if  they  crossed  at  that  point,  they 
must  first  have  passed  down  around  Ras  'Atakah  and  en- 
camped in  the  plain  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley. 

The  discussion  of  this  question  has  often  been  embarrass- 
ed, by  not  sufficiently  attending  to  the  circumstances  narra- 
ted by  the  sacred  historian  ;  which  are,  in  the  main  points, 
the  following.  The  Israelites,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides, — on 
their  left  and  in  front  the  sea,  on  their  right  Jebel  'Atakah, 
and  behind  them  the  Egyptians, — began  to  despair  of  escape, 
and  to  murmur  against  Moses.  The  Lord  now  directed 
Moses  to  stretch  out  his  rod  over  the  sea ;  and  the  Lord 
caused  the  sea  to  flow  (Heb.  go)  by  a  strong  east  wind  all 
that  night,  and  made  the  sea  dry,  and  the  waters  were  divi- 
ded. And  the  children  of  Israel  went  into  the  midst  of  the 
sea  upon  the  dry  (ground)  ;  and  the  waters  were  a  wall  unto 
them  on  their  right  hand  and  on  their  left.  The  Egyptians 
pursued  and  went  in  after  them  ;  and  in  the  morning  watch, 
the  Lord  troubled  the  host  of  the  Egyptians.  And  Moses 
stretched  out  his  hand  over  the  sea,  and  the  sea  returned  to 
his  strength  when  the  morning  appeared,  and  the  Egyptians 
fled  against  it  ;  and  the  waters  returned  and  covered  all  the 
host  of  Pharaoh.* 

In  this  narration  there  are  two  main  points,  on  which  the 
whole  question  may  be  said  to  turn.  The  first  is,  the  means 
or  instrument  with  which  the  miracle  was  wrought.  The 
Lord,  it  is  said,  caused  the  sea  to  go  (or  flow  out)  by  a  strong 
east  wind.  The  miracle  therefore  is  represented  as  mediate ; 
not  a  direct  suspension  or  interference  with  the  laws  of  na- 
ture ;  but  a  miraculous  adaptation  of  those  laws  to  produce 
a  required  result.  It  was  wrought  by  natural  means  super- 
naturaliy  applied.  For  this  reason,  we  are  here  entitled  to 
look  only  for  the  natural  effects  arising  from  the  operation  of 
such  a  cause.  In  the  somewhat  indefinite  phraseology  of  the 
Hebrew,  an  east  wind  means  any  wind  from  the  eastern 
quarter  ;  and  would  include  the  N.  E.  wind,  which  often  pre- 
vails in  this  region.  Now  it  will  be  obvious,  from  the  inspec- 
tion of  any  good  map  of  the  Gulf,f  that  a  strong  N.  E.  wind, 


*  Ex.  xiv.  11,  12,  21—28. 

f  Especially  Neibuhr's  Tab.  xxiv.  in  his  Reschr.  von  Arabien. 

6* 
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acting  here  upon  the  ebb-tide,  would  necessarily  have  the 
effect  to  drive  out  the  waters  from  the  small  arm  of  the  sea 
which  runs  up  by  Suez,  and  also  from  the  end  of  the  Gulf 
itself,  leaving  the  shallower  portions  dry;  while  the  more 
northern  part  of  the  arm,  which  was  anciently  broader  and 
deeper  than  at  present,  would  still  remain  covered  with  wa- 
ter. Thus  the  waters  would  be  divided,  and  be  a  wall  (or 
defence)  to  the  Israelites  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left. 
Nor  will  it  be  less  obvious  from  a  similar  inspection,  that  in 
no  other  part  of  the  whole  Gulf,  would  a  N.  E.  wind  act  in 
the  same  manner  to  drive  out  the  waters.  On  this  ground, 
then,  the  hypothesis  of  a  passage  through  the  sea  opposite  to 
Wady  Tawarik,  would  be  untenable. 

The  second  main  point  has  respect  to  the  interval  of  time 
during  which  the  passage  was  effected.  It  was  night ;  for 
the  Lord  caused  the  sea  to  go  (out)  all  night ;  and  when  the 
morning  appeared,  it  had  already  returned  in  its  strength ; 
for  the  Egyptians  were  overwhelmed  in  the  morning  watch. 
If,  then,  as  is  most  probable,  the  wind  thus  miraculously  sent 
acted  upon  the  ebb-tide  to  drive  out  the  waters  during  the 
night  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  usual,  we  still  cannot  as- 
sume that  this  extraordinary  ebb,  thus  brought  about  by 
natural  means,  would  continue  more  than  three  or  four  hours 
at  the  most.  The  Israelites  were  probably  on  the  alert,  and 
entered  upon  the  passage  as  soon  as  the  way  was  practica- 
ble ;  but  as  the  wind  must  have  acted  for  some  time  before 
the  required  effect  would  be  produced,  we  cannot  well  as- 
sume that  they  set  off  before  the  middle  watch,,  or  towards 
midnight.  Before  the  morning  watch,  or  two  o'clock,  they 
had  probably  completed  the  passage  ;  for  the  Egyptians  en- 
tered after  them,  and  were  destroyed  before  the  morning 
appeared.  As  the  Israelites  numbered  more  than  two  mil- 
lions of  persons,  besides  flocks  and  herds,  they  would  of 
course  be  able  to  pass  but  slowly.  If  the  part  left  dry  were 
broad  enough  to  enable  them  to  cross  in  a  body  one  thou- 
sand abreast,  which  would  require  a  space  of  more  than  half 
a  mile  in  breadth,  (and  is  perhaps  the  largest  supposition  ad- 
missible,) still  the  column  would  be  more  than  two  thousand 
persons  in  depth  ;  and  in  all  probability  could  not  have  ex- 
tended less  than  two  miles.  It  would  then  have  occupied  at 
least  an  hour  in  passing  over  its  own  length,  or  in  entering 
the  sea  ;  and  deducting  this  from  the  largest  time  intervening 
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before  the  Egyptians  must  also  have  entered  the  sea,  there 
will  remain  only  time  enough,  under  the  circumstances,  for 
the  body  of  the  Israelites  to  have  passed  at  the  most  over  a 
space  of  three  or  four  miles.  This  circumstance  is  fatal  to 
the  hypothesis  of  their  having  crossed  from  Wady  Taw  rik  ; 
since  the  breadth  of  the  sea  at  that  point,  according  to  Nie- 
buhr's  measurement,  is  three  German  or  twelve  geogr.  miles, 
equal  to  a  whole  day's  journey.* 

All  the  preceding  considerations  tend  conclusively  to  limit 
the  place  of  passage  to  the  neighborhood  of  Suez.  The  part 
left  dry  might  have  been  within  the  arm  which  sets  up  from 
the  gulf,  which  is  now  two  thirds  of  a  mile  wide  in  its  nar- 
rowest part,  and  was  probably  once  wider  ;  or  it  might  have 
been  to  the  southward  of  this  arm,  where  the  broad  shoals 
are  still  left  bare  at  the  ebb,  and  the  channel  is  sometimes 
forded.  If  similar  shoals  might  be  supposed  to  have  anciently 
existed  in  this  part,  the  latter  supposition  would  be  the  most 
probable.  The  Israelites  would  then  naturally  have  crossed 
from  the  shore  west  of  Suez  in  an  oblique  direction,  a  dis- 
tance of  three  or  four  miles  from  shore  to  shore.  In  this 
case  there  is  room  for  all  the  conditions  of  the  miracle  to  be 
amply  satisfied. 

To  the  former  supposition,  that  the  passage  took  place 
through  the  arm  of  the  gulf  above  Suez,  it  is  sometimes  ob- 
jected, that  there  could  not  be  in  that  part  space  and  depth 
enough  of  water,  to  cause  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptians 
in  the  manner  related.  It  must  however  be  remembered, 
that  this  arm  was  anciently  both  wider  and  deeper ;  and 
also,  that  the  sea  in  its  reflux  would  not  only  return  with  the 
usual  power  of  the  flood-tide,  but  with  a  far  greater  force 
and  depth,  in  consequence  of  having  been  thus  extraordina- 
rily driven  out  by  a  N.  E.  wind.  It  would  seem  moreover 
to  be  implied  in  the  triumphal  song  of  Moses  on  this  occa- 
sion, that  on  the  return  of  the  sea,  the  wind  was  also  changed, 
and  acted  to  drive  in  the  flood  upon  the  Egyptians,!  Even 
now  caravans  never  cross  the  ford  above  Suez ;  and  it  is 
considered  dangerous,  except  at  quite  low  water.J 

*  Neibuhr's  Reisebeschr.  I.  p.  251. 
f  Ex.  xv.  10 ;  comp.  verse  8. 

%  In  1799,  Gen.  Bonaparte  in  returning  from  'Ayun  Musa 
attempted  the  ford.     It  was  already  late  and  grew  dark  ;  the 
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Our  own  observation  on  the  spot  led  both  my  companion 
and  myself  to  incline  to  the  other  supposition,  viz.  that  the 
passage  took  place  across  shoals  adjacent  to  Suez  on  the 
south.  But  among  the  many  changes  which  have  taken 
place  here  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to 
decide  with  certainty  as  to  the  precise  spot ;  nor  is  this  ne- 
cessary. Either  of  the  above  suppositions  satisfies  the  con- 
ditions of  the  case  ;  on  either,  the  deliverance  of  the  Israel- 
ites was  equally  great,  and  the  arm  of  Jehovah  alike  glori- 
ously revealed. 


ARTICLE   IV. 

On  the  Geology  of  Palestine,  and  the  Destruction  or 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

By  Charles  A.  Lee,  M.  D.  Late  Prof,  of  Mat.  Med.  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  New- York. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Biblical  Repository  : 
Sir: 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  article  of  Prof.  Robin- 
son, in  the  last  No.  of  the  Biblical  Repository,  "  On  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  the  Destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah." 
The  facts  therein  detailed,  serving  as  they  do,  to  throw  addi- 
tional light  both  on  Scripture  history,  and  the  geological  fea- 
tures of  the  most  interesting  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
must  be  considered  as  of  the  highest  importance,  and  cannot 
fail  to  arrest  the  attention,  not  only  of  the  naturalist  and 
philosopher,  but  also  of  the  Biblical  student.  It  is  a  legiti- 
mate object  of  inquiry,  what  were  the  means  employed  by 
the  Almighty  in  the  destruction  of  the  guilty  cities  of  the 
plain  ;  and  since  this  catastrophe  is  represented  in  Scripture, 

tide  rose,  and  flowed  with  greater  rapidity  than  had  been  ex- 
pected ;  so  that  the  general  and  his  suite  were  exposed  to  the 
greatest  danger  ;  although  they  had  guides  well  acquainted 
with  the  ground.  See  Note  of  Du  Bois-Ayme,  Descr.  de 
PEgypte,  Antiq.  Mem.  I.  p.  127,  sq. 
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as  the  result  of  a  combination  of  Divine  agency  and  natural 
and  secondary  causes,  I  propose,  in  the  present  essay,  to  in- 
quire what  these  causes  were.  While  I  do  this,  however,  I 
wish  to  be  understood  as  admitting,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the 
special  agency  and  interposition  of  the  Deity  in  the  event. 

In  your  notice  of  the  late  excellent  geological  work  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Pye  Smith,  D.  D.,  (page  213),  you  have  justly  re- 
marked, that  "  it  is  the  usage  of  the  sacred  writers  to  speak 
of  the  operations  of  the  Deity  in  the  natural  world,  in  lan- 
guage adapted  to  the  opinions  which  were  generally  preva- 
lent among  the  people  to  whom  the  revelation  was  made," 
and  hence  infer,  that  Scripture  references  to  natural  objects 
would  be  in  such  style  as  comported  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  age  in  which  they  were  delivered.  Believing  this  rule 
to  be  a  correct  one,  J  shall  endeavor,  in  the  remarks  I  am 
about  to  offer,  to  shape  my  views  and  suggestions  in  conso- 
nance with  it,  and  in  no  case,  to  propose  theories,  which  can- 
not be  reconciled  with  this  principle  of  exegesis. 

Before  proceeding  however  to  a  consideration  of  the  main 
object  of  our  inquiry,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  at  some 
length  the  geological  features  of  Palestine,  in  order  to  a  cor- 
rect understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  views  which  will 
afterwards  be  presented, 

Geology  or  Palestine. 

Palestine,  it  is  well  known,  is  a  hilly  and  in  many  places  a 
mountainous  country;  extending  about  150  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  having  Syria  and  the  lofty  ridges  of 
Lebanon  on  the  north,  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  and 
the  Arabian  desert  on  the  east  and  south.*  Judea,  which 
is  chiefly  situated  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, is  a  high  country,  rising  by  successive  terraces  from 
a  shore  that  is  in  many  places  bold  and  lofty.  Its  principal 
eminences  are  Carmel,  Bashan,  and  Tabor,  which  are  not 
bleak  and  rugged  heights,  but  covered  with  luxuriant  woods, 
pastures,  and  vineyards.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  however,  south-east  from  Jerusalem,  there  are  exten- 
sive, high  and  desolate  tracts  ;  the  surface  being  broken  by 
deep  and  dreary  glens,  and  hemmed  in  by  lofty  precipices, 

*  Encyclopedia  of  Geography,  Vol.  II.  p.  254, 
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which  exclude  the  sun.  Between  the  Jordan  and  Jerusalem, 
extend  the  flat  plains  of  Jericho,  20  miles  in  length  and  10 
in  breadth  ;  walled  in  on  every  side  by  the.  high  mountains 
of  Judea  and  Arabia.  The  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
valley  to  the  north  of  it,  consist  of  an  expanse  of  salt,  dry 
mud,  and  moving  sand. 

Limestone  rocks  are  the  most  abundant  formation  in  Pal- 
estine. They  form  the  chief  mountain  ranges  in  Syria,  and 
are  of  a  whitish  color,  and  very  hard,  and  sonorous  when 
struck  with  a  hammer.  Extending  south,  they  surround 
Jerusalem,  stretching  to  the  river  Jordan  on  the  one  side, 
and  to  the  plain  of  Acre  and  Jaffa  on  the  other.  Numerous 
caverns  abound  in  this  rock,  as  they  do  in  every  country  ; 
to  which  we  find  frequent  allusions  in  Scripture.  One,  near 
Damascus,  is  said  to  be  large  enough  to  contain  ten  thousand 
men.  Mt.  Seir  is  composed  of  limestone,  though  detached 
masses  of  basalt  and  large  quantities  of  br.eccia?,  formed  of 
sand  and  flint,  abound  in  its  vicinity.  The  valley  of  Asphal- 
tites  is  underlaid  by  fetid  limestone,  i.  e.  limestone  impreg- 
nated with  sulphurous  and  bituminous  particles  ;  which  is 
extensively  manufactured  in  the  east  into  amulets,  and  worn 
as  a  specific  against  the  plague.  That  a  similar  superstition 
respecting  this  stone  existed,  in  very  early  ages,  appears 
from  the  circumstance,  that  charms  made  from  it,  have 
lately  been  found  in  the  subterranean  chambers  under  the 
pyramids  of  Sakhara,  in  Upper*  Egypt.  The  fetid  proper- 
ties of  this  rock  are  ascertained  to  be  owing  to  the  presence 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  as  all  bituminous  limestone  does 
not  possess  this  property.  The  hills  along  the  Mediterra- 
nean coast,  extending  several  miles  back,  are  composed  of  a 
soft  chalky  substance,  (carbonate  of  lime,)  containing  a  great 
variety  of  shells,  corals,  and  other  marine  organic  remains. 
Near  Beyrout,  upon  the  Castravan  Mountains,  extensive  de- 
posits of  the  fossil  remains  of  fishes  are  found,  in  a  state  of 
the  most  perfect  preservation  ;  so  that  the  minutest  portions 
of  the  fins  and  scales  are  clearly  distinguished. f  Chalk  beds 
occur  on  the  heights  of  Carmel,  containing  numerous  flint 
nodules,  embodying  petrifactions  of  different  kinds.  Some 
specimens  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  olive,  and  are 

*  Palestine,  by  Rev.  Michael  Russel,  D.  D.  p.  306. 
f  Shaw's  Travels. 
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called  "  lapides  Judaici;"  these  are  regarded  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, when  dissolved  in  lemon-juice,  as  a  specific  for  curing 
the  stone  and  gravel.*  Volney  states,  that  he  traced  the 
limestone  formation  through  the  whole  extent  of  Syria,  par- 
ticularly between  Antioch  and  Aleppo  and  Hama  ;  that  it 
forms  the  greater  part  of  Lebanon,  Anti-Lebanon  and  the 
mountains  of  the  Druses,  Gallilee,  Mt.  Carmel,  and  the 
ridges  which  stretch  to  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea;  that  the 
houses  in  Palestine  are  built  with  it,  and  lime  manufactured 
from  it  ;  that,  in  the  upper  regions  of  Lebanon  it  contains, 
no  petrifactions,  but,  that  near  the  sea,  it  abounds  with  the 
remains  of  plants,  fish,  shells,  and  sea-animals. j-  Volney 
also  discovered  small  volutes  and  bivalves  in  a  "  heavy,  po- 
rous and  salt  stone"  in  the  bed  of  the  torrent  of  Azkalon,  in 
Palestine,  and  Pococke  observed  them  on  the  borders  of  the 
Dead  Sea.J 

Gra?iitic  rocks  are  met  with  to  considerable  extent  in 
Palestine,  and,  according  to  some  travellers,  the  loftiest 
peaks  that  surround  the  lake  Asphaltites  are  of  this  formation. 
Mt.  Sinai  is  unquestionably  a  member  of  this  group,  and  so 
also  are  the  hills  which  run  up  on  each  side  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf.  Mt.  Hor  and  Wady  Mousa  are  composed  of  rocks 
belonging  to  the  new  red  sandstone  formation  ;  and  it  is 
from  this  rock,  that  all  the  temples  and  tombs  of  Petra  have 
been  excavated. §  It  extends,  in  all  probability,  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  valley  of  El  Ghor,  and  passes  into 
quartz  rock,  or  a  fine  siliceous  sandstone,  which  caps  the 
summits  of  the  neighboring  cliffs,  giving  them  a  highly  gro- 
tesque and  fantastic  appearance.  The  sides  of  the  cliffs 
lining  this  valley,  are  often  perpendicular,  presenting  alter- 
nating strata  of  calcareous  rocks,  sandstone  and  quartz, 
lying  over  each  other  in  horizontal  layers.  "  Nowhere," 
says  Irby,  "  is  the  extraordinary  coloring  of  these  mountains 
more  striking  than  in  the  road  to  the  tomb  of  Aaron,  which 
we  followed,  where  the  rock  sometimes  presented  a  deep, 
sometimes   a  paler  blue,  and  sometimes  was  occasionally 

*  Travels  or  Observations  relating  to  several  parts  of  Bar 
bary  and  the  Levant.     Vol.  II.  p.  153. 

f  Volney's  Travels  in  Syria,  Egypt,  &c.     Vol.  I. 
j  Pococke's  Travels. 
§  Burckhardt's  Travels. 
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streaked  with  red,  or  shaded  off  to  blue  or  purple  ;  some- 
times a  salmon  color  was  veined  in  waved  lines  and  circles, 
with  crimson  and  even  scarlet,  so  as  to  resemble  exactly  the 
color  of  raw  meat ;  in  other  places,  there  are  lined  stripes 
of  yellow  or  bright  orange,  and  in  some  parts  all  the  differ- 
ent colors  were  ranged  side  by  side  in  parallel  strata  ;  there 
are  portions  also  with  paler  tints,  and  some  quite  white,  but 
these  last  seem  to  be  soft,  and  not  good  for  preserving  the 
sculpture.  It  is  this  wonderful  variety  of  colors  observable 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  mountains,  that  gives  to  Petra 
one  of  its  most  characteristic  beauties  ;  the  facades  of  the 
tombs,  tastefully  as  they  are  sculptured,  owe  much  of  their 
imposing  appearance  to  this  infinite  diversity  of  hues  in  the 
stone/'* 

Mt.  Sinai  is  a  granitic  rock.  In  many  places  it  presents 
blackened  perpendicular  cliffs  of  from  000  to  800  feet  in 
height.  Porphyry  and  greenstone  are  found  among  the 
lower  ridges  of  the  mountains,  passing  into  slate.  Accord- 
ing to  Burckhardt,  the  porphyry  contains  red  feldspar  and 
small  crystals  of  hornblende,  with  rose-colored  quartz  and 
mica,  united  by  an  argillaceous  cement.  The  granite,  how- 
ever, is  chiefly  of  the  fine-grained  species  ;  an  immense 
block  of  which  forms  the  summit  of  Mt.  St.  Catharine.  In 
some  places,  as  at  Tabakat,  the  same  traveller  observed 
large  slabs  of  feldspar,  traversed  by  veins  of  white  and 
rose-colored  quartz. f 

The  valleys  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mt.  Sinai  are  princi- 
pally underlaid  with  beds  of  limestone,  though  the  white  and 
red  sandstone  often  crop  out  upon  the  sides  of  the  hills.  Ig- 
neous rocks,  or  those  of  a  volcanic  origin,  are  also  met  with 
in  various  parts  of  Palestine.  At  Akaba,  the  extremity  of 
the  eastern  branch  of  the  Red  Sea,  a  perpendicular  wall  of 
trap  rocks  lines  the  shore  ;  and  near  Sherm,  further  south, 
Burckhardt  traced  the  same  basaltic  formation  for  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles,  the  cliffs  being  perpendicular,  formed  in 
half,  or  sometimes  nearly  whole  circles,  and  from  60  to  80 
feet  in  height.  In  some  places,  he  observed  appearances  of 
volcanic  craters.  The  rocks  are  black ;  or  slightly  tinged 
with  red,  full  of  cavities,  and  rough ;  and  the  surface  cov- 

*  Irby  &  Mangles'  Travels,  pp.  438,  9. 
f  Burckhardt'^  Travels. 
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ered  with  deep  layers  of  sand.  Volney  states  that  "the 
south  of  Syria,  through  which  the  Jordan  flows,  is  a  country 
of  volcanoes,  "  and  that  the  bituminous  and  sulphurous  wa- 
ters of  the  Lake  Asphaltites,  the  lava  and  pumice  stones 
upon  its  banks,  and  the  thermal  springs  of  Tubaria,  prove 
that  this  valley  has  been  the  seat  of  a  subterranean  fire  not 
yet  extinguished.'* 

Between  Cana  and  Turan,  near  the  Jordan,  and  a  few 
miles  north  of  the  Dead  Sea,  Di\  Clarke  discovered  nu- 
merous basaltic  columns  of  regular  prismatic  form,  like  those 
of  Staffa,  or  the  Giant's  Causeway.  They  penetrate  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  and  by  their  gradation  in  the  order  of  steps, 
or  a  stair-case,  form  a  series  of  successive  plains  in  approach- 
ing the  Lake  of  Tiberias. f  In  descending  to  Tiberias,  Dr. 
Clarke  found  the  soil  black,  which  he  attributes  to  the  de- 
composition of  volcanic  rocks  :  the  stones,  scattered  over  the 
surface,  were  amygdaloidal  and  porous;  their  cavities  being 
occasionally  occupied  by  mesotype,  or  by  plumose  carbonate, 
of  lime.  On  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  he  also  found 
pieces  of  a  porous  rock,  resembling  toad-stone,  with  cavities 
filled  with  crystals  of  zeolite.  Native  gold  was  formerly  dis- 
covered in  the  same  vicinity.J  Hasselquist  informs  us  that 
the  hill  of  Tiberias,  from  which  issue  the  fountains  whence 
the  baths  are  supplied,  is  composed  of  "  a  black  and  brittle 
sulphurous  stone,"  which  is  only  found  in  considerable  mass- 
es in  that  neighborhood,  though  it  is  very  often  met  with  in 
rolled  specimens  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  valley.§  This  was  probably  a  species  o£  bitu- 
minous shale,  containing  sulphur,  as  it  often  does.  Near 
the  town  of  Tiberias  are  situated  the  celebrated  thermal,  or 
hot  baths  of  Emmaus.  These  waters  are  mentioned  by 
Pliny  and  Josephus,  and  were  formerly  in  great  repute,  for 
their  salubrious  qualities.  In  relation  to  them  Pliny  remarks, 
"  Aboccidente  Tiberiade,  aquis,  callidis,  salubri."||  Pococke 
analyzed  the  water  and  found  it  to  contain  "gross  fixed  vit- 


*  Volney's  Travels  in  Syria,  Egypt,  &c. 
f  Clarke's  Travels,  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  272. 

t  Reland  Palest.  Illust.  Tom.  II.  p.  1042. 

§  Hasselquist's  Travels. 

||  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  lib.  v.  c.  15.) 
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viol,  some  alum  and  a  mineral  salt.'"*  Monconys,  quoted  by 
Reland,  states  that  the  water  is  extremely  hot,  having  a  taste 
of  sulphur,  mixed  with  nitre.  Egmont  and  lleyman  describe 
its  quality  as  resembling  that  of  the  springs  of  Aix  la  Chap- 
elle,  "  so  hot  as  not  easily  to  be  endured,"  and  "so  salt  as  to 
communicate  a  brackish  taste  to  that  of  the  lake  near  it." 
Volney  relates  that  "  for  want  of  cleaning,  it  is  filled  with  a 
black  mud,  which  is  a  genuine  JEthiops  Martial"  and  that 
"  persons  attacked  by  rheumatic  complaints,  find  great  relief, 
and  are  frequently  cured  by  baths  of  this  mud."f  These 
statements  are  confirmed  by  Ilasselquist,  who  says  that  "the 
water  deposits  a  black  sediment  like  paste,  smelling  strongly 
of  sulphur,  and  is  covered  by  two  pellicles,  one  of  a  green, 
the  other  of  a  rusty  color;"  the  former  being  probably  pe- 
troleum, and  the  latter  an  oxide  of  iron. 

Near  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  Dr.  Clarke 
states  that  he  saw  a  mountain,  "  resembling,  in  its  form,  the 
cone  of  Vesuvius,  near  Naples,  having  a  crater  upon  its  top, 
which  was  plainly  discernible."!  Make  Brun  remarks  that 
"the  valley  of  the  Jordan  oners  many  traces  of  volcanoes  ; 
the  bituminous  and  sulphurous  water  of  Lake  Asphaltites, 
the  lavas  and  pumice  thrown  out  on  its  banks,  and  the  warm 
baths  of  Tabariah,  show  that  this  valley  has  been  the  theatre 
of  a  fire  not  yet  extinguished  ;  volumes  of  smoke  are  often 
observed  to  escape  from  the  lake,  and  new  crevices  are 
found  on  its  margin."§  Maundrell,  who  is  at  all  times  wor- 
thy of  the  most  implicit  belief,  relates  that  "  when  he  arrived 
within  half  an  hour  of  the  Dead  Sea,  he  found  the  ground 
uneven, and  varied  into  hillocks,  much  resembling  those  places 
in  England  where  there  have  been  ancient  lime-kilns  ;"  that 
"the  Dead  Sea  is  enclosed  by  very  high  mountains,"  and 
that  on  "  the  shore  of  the  lake  he  found  a  black  sort  of  peb- 
bles, which,  being  held  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  soon  burn 
and  yield  a  smoke  of  an  intolerable  stench,  losing  only  of  its 
weight,  but  not  of  its  bulk  by  burning."  "The  hills  border- 
ing on  the  lake,"  he  observes,  "abound  with  this  sort  of  sul- 
phurous stones,"   and  he  saw  pieces  of  it  two  feet  square, 

*  Pococke's  Description  of  the  East,  Vol.  II.  p.  69. 
t  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  Vol.  II.  p.  230. 
%  Clarke's  Travels,  Vol.  II.  p.  374. 
§  Malte  Brim's  Geography. 
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carved  in  basso  relievo,  and  "  polished  to  as  great  an  extent 
as  black  marble  is  capable  of."*  Dr.  R.  R.  Madden,  a  very 
intelligent  English  physician,  and  the  same  gentleman  who 
lately  testified  at  New  Haven,  in  the  case  of  the  Amistad 
prisoners,  observes  that  "the  face  of  the  mountains  and  of  the 
country  surrounding  the  Dead  Sea,  has  all  the  appearance 
of  a  volcanic  region  ;  and  having  resided  for  some  years  at 
the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  having  visited  Solfatara,  iEtna,  and 
Tromboli,  I  was  tolerably  conversant  with  volcanic  pro- 
ductions. I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  sea  which 
occupies  the  sites  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Adma,  Seboitn, 
and  Segor,  covers  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  I  must  confess  I 
found  neither  pumice-stone  nor  genuine  black  lava,  but  the 
soil  was  covered  with  white  porous  stone  and  red  veined 
quartz,  which  had  decidedly  undergone  combustion.  At  Ghor, 
native  sulphur  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  beneath  the 
soil  ;  the  inflammable  asplialtum,  which  forms  a  pellicle  over 
the  surface  of  the  water  on  the  western  shore,  arises  from 
fissures  in  the  rock  on  the  opposite  beach.  On  coming  out 
of  the  water,  I  found  my  body  coated  with  it,  and  likewise 
with  an  incrustation  of  salt  about  the  thickness  of  a  sixpence. 
At  the  northern  extremity,  the  sea  is  fordable  ;  and  here, 
the  Arabs  of  Saba  inform  me,  that  there  are  hot  springs 
bubbling  up  in  the  middle  of  the  Bahr  Luth,  or  Sea  of  Lot, 
as  they  call  the  Dead  Sea.  That  species  of  phosphoric 
stone  which  is  found  in  Tuscany,  on  the  supposed  site  of  a 
volcano,  is  found  on  the  eastern  side.  I  found  large  quanti- 
ties of  the  fetid  lime-stone,  called  stink-stone,  on  the  western 
mountains ;  the  recent  fracture  produces  a  strong  smell  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  basis  of  all  the  western  shore 
is  a  calcareous  rock  mixed  with  silex.  Two  feet  below  the 
sandy  surface  of  the  earth,  1  found  a  stratum  of  red-veined 
quartz  ;  and  below  another  stratum  of  lime-stone,,  a  vein  of 
reddish  earth.  Many  of  these  substances  are  only  found  in 
volcanic  countries ;  at  all  events  the  rugged  aspect  of  the 
mountains,  the  terrible  ravines  on  either  shore,  the  uncouth 
forms  of  the  jagged  rocks,  all  prove  that  the  surrounding 
country  has  been  the  scene  of  some  terrible  convulsion  of 


*  A  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem  at  Easter,  1697,  by 
Henry  Maundrell,  M.  A.  p.  112. 
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nature."*  The  hills  around  Medina,  in  Arabia,  Burckhardt 
considered  as  decidedly  of  volcanic  origin,  being  of  a  bluish 
black  color,  very  porous,  yet  heavy  and  hard,  containing 
small  white  granules  of  other  minerals.  He  describes  the 
whole  plain  as  blackened  by  the  debris,  by  which  it  is  over- 
spread. The  inhabitants  informed  him,  that  "in  the  13th 
century  an  earthquake  and  volcanic  eruption  were  experi- 
enced in  that  region,  and  that  an  immense  black  mass,  re- 
sembling a  city,  with  walls,  battlements  and  minarets,  burst 
forth  east  of  the  town,  ascending  towards  heaven  with 
a  smoke  that  blackened  the  sky."  Numerous  thermal 
springs  are  found  along  the  road  to  Mecca,  and  between 
Syria  and  Yemen.  According  to  Ali  Bey,  there  are  seven 
groups  of  volcanic  hills  near  Jedeida  in  Arabia,  of  a  black 
color,  and  resembling  picturesque  ruins.f  Several  islands  in 
the  Red  Sea  have  the  same  character.  Near  Suez  Burck- 
hardt found  petroleum  springs,  which  furnished  large  quan- 
tities of  this  mineral  oil  for  purposes  of  commerce  ;  it  being 
carried  to  Egypt,  where  it  is  extensively  employed  as  a  rem- 
edy for  rheumatism  and  sores. J  Numerous  specimens  of 
petrified  date  trees  were  also  found  in  this  vicinity,  some  20 
or  30  feet  in  length,  and  ten  inches  in  diameter. 

The  Dead  Sea. 

A  geological  sketch  of  Palestine  requires  a  more  extended 
description  of  this  celebrated  sheet  of  water.  It  is  called  in 
Scripture  the  "  Sea  of  the  Plain,"  (Deut.  3  :  17,)  the  "  Salt 
Sea"  (Deut.  3  :  17,)  the  "  East  Sea,"  (Ezek.  47  :  18,)  from 
its  situation  relative  to  Judea ;  and  by  Josephus  and  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writers  generally,  Lacus  Asphaltites,  from 
its  supposed  bituminous  properties.  In  modern  times,  it  has 
received  the  name  of  the  Dead  Sea,  from  a  tradition  that  no 
living  creatures  can  exist  in  its  waters.  The  Arabs  call  it 
Bahar  Loth,  or  the  Sea  of  Lot ;  it  also  is  known  in  Syria 
by  the  name  of  Alniotanah  ;  and  occupies  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  vale  of  Jordan,  extending  about  70  miles  in 
length,  and  20  in  breadth  at  its  broadest  part.     Near  its 

*  Travels  in  Turkey,  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Palestine,  by  R. 
R.  Madden,  p.  212. 

f  Ali  Bey's  Travels  in  Asia  Minor, 
j  Burckhardt's  Travels. 
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southern  extremity  is  a  ford,  mentioned  by  Prof.  Robinson, 
about  six  miles  over,  near  the  middle  of  which  are  warm 
springs.  Chemical  analysis  has  dispelled  whatever  of  mys- 
tery there  lias  been  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  waters  of 
this  lake,  and  we  now  know  that  it  is  very  similar  to  the 
waters  of  saline  springs,  especially  of  those  in  volcanic  dis- 
tricts. According  to  the  analysis 'of  the  late  Dr.  Gordon,  it 
contains  of 

Muriate  of  Lime,  3.920  per  cent. 

Muriate  of  Magnesia,  10.246         " 

Muriate  of  Soda,  10.3(30         " 
Sulphate  of  Lime,  0.054         " 


24.530 


A  bottle  of  water  brought  home  by  Dr.  Madden,  and  ana- 
lyzed, yielded,  of 

Chloride  of  Sodium,  9.58  per  cent. 

Chloride  of  Magnesium,  5.28         " 

Chloride  of  Calcium,  3.05         " 

Sulphate  of  Lime,  1.34         ">■ 

19.25 

The  saline  matter  amounts,  therefore;  to  19.25  per  cent.,  be- 
sides containing  a  trace  of  Bromine  ;  a  new  substance  lately 
discovered,  by  M.  Balard,  in  the  waters  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  since,  by  the  late  Dr.  Turner,  in  those  of  the  Frith 
of  Forth.  According  to  Mr.  Lyell,  a  hot  spring  rises  through 
granite,  at  Saint  Metaire,  in  Auvergne  (France)  in  the  region 
of  the  extinct  volcanoes,  which  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  Muriate  of  Soda,  with  Magnesia  and  other  ingredients, 
dosely  resembling  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea.*  Many 
springs  in  Sicily  possess  similar  properties  ;  and  some  of  the 
brine  springs  of  Cheshire  (England),  of  this  State,f  and  of  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  are  also  very  analogous  in  their 

*  Lyell's  Geology,  Vol.  I.  p.  209. 

f  There  is  a  small  lake  two  miles  east  of  Manlius  Centre, 
about  20  rods  south  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  the  State  of  New- 
York,  which  is  called  Lake  Sodom.  The  water  tastes  like  the 
Harrowgate  waters.  This  is  supposed  by  some  geologists,  to- 
be  the  crater  of  an  ancient  volcano.. 

7* 
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composition.  "  The  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea/'  says  Lyell, 
"  contain  scarcely  any  thing  except  Muriatic  Salts,  which 
lends  countenance,  observes  Dr.  Daubeny,  to  the  volcanic 
origin  of  the  surrounding  country,  these  salts  being  frequent 
products  of  volcanic  eruptions."*  Pococke  had  a  bottle  of 
the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  analyzed,  the  result  of  which 
was  similar  to  those  above  given.  In  1778,  Messrs.  Lavoi- 
sier, Macquer  and  Sage,  repeated  the  analysis,  and  found 
that  100  lbs.  of  water  contained  45  lbs.  six  ounces  of  saline 
and  earthy  ingredients.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.211,  that  of 
fresh  water  being  1000.  It  is  perfectly  transparent,  contains 
no  Alumine  nor  Bitumen,  as  is  generally  supposed,  for  bitu- 
men is  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  not  fully  saturated,  as  salt 
requires  twice  and  a  half  its  weight  of  water  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  G0°  for  solution  ;  but  it  is  much  stronger  than  any 
saline  springs  in  this  country.  It  also  differs  from  our  brine 
springs,  by  containing  a  greater  proportion  of  Chloride  of 
Magnesium,  and  less  Sulphate  of  Lime,  which  is  very  abun- 
dant in  our  saline  waters. 

The  strongest  saline  spring  in  this  State  is  the  Liverpool 
well  near  Syracuse. f  The  specific  gravity  of  this"  water  is 
only  1.114,  while  that  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  1.211. — 1000  grains 
of  water  from  this  well  yielded  140.54  grs.  of  dry  solid  mat- 
ter, while  the  latter  yield  41  per  cent,  when  the  residuum  is 
dried  with  a  temperature  of  180  Fahrenheit.  The  following 
table  will  exhibit  the  comparative  strength  of  the  waters  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  saline  springs  of  the  United  States, 
rejecting  the  magnesia  and  other  earthy  ingredients. 

Of  the  Dead  Sea,      33  gallons  of  brine  give  1  bushel  of  salt. 

At  Onondaga,  45 

Muskingum,  50 

Illinois,  80 

Grand  River,  (Ark.)  80 

Kenawha,.  (Va.)  75 

Zanesville,  95 

Of  Sea  Water,  350 

Boon's  Lick,  450 

Shawneetown,  (111.)  280 

Jackson,  (Ohio,)        213 

*  Lyell' s  Geology,  Vol.  I.  p.  209. 
f  Beck's  Geological  Report^  1&38. 
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Bituminous  matter  often  rises  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake, 
floats  on  the  surface,  and  is  thus  thrown  upon  the  shores, 
where  it  is  gathered  by  the  Arabs  for  medicinal  and  eco- 
nomical purposes.  It  is  not  known  to  contain  any  fish,  or 
animals  of  any  description,  although  the  monks  of  St.  Saba 
told  Dr.  Shaw,  the  traveller,  that  "  they  had  seen  fish  caught 
in  it  ;"*  and  the  credulous  Chateaubriand  states  that  when 
he  heard  a  noise  upon  the  lake  at  midnight,  the  Bethlemites 
told  him  "it  proceeded  from  legions  of  small  fish  which  come 
and  leap  about  on  the  s/wrc."f  Pococke,  when  at  Jerusa- 
lem, "  heard  of  a  missionary  who  had  seen  fish  in  the  lake," 
and  Hasselquist,  Maundrell,  Seetzen  and  some  others  have 
discovered  a  few  shells  on  the  shore.  These  shells,  how- 
ever, it  is  nearly  certain,  are  brought  down  by  the  river 
Jordan,  and  in  all  probability  the  fishes  also  ;  which  dying, 
are  cast  upon  the  shores,  and  thus  beget  the  belief  that  the 
lake  is  inhabited.  As  to  the  tradition  that  no  bird  can  fly 
over  it  and  live,  Mr.  Stevens,  our  intelligent  fellow-towns- 
man, says  that  he  w  saw  a  flock  of  gulls  quietly  reposing  on 
its  bosom  ;  and  when  roused  with  a  stone,  they  flew  down 
the  lake,  skimming  its  surface,  until  they  had  carried  them- 
selves out  of  sight."J 

As  the  ancients  appear  to  have  been  better  acquainted 
with  the  Dead  Sea,  than  the  moderns,  I  quote  the  following 
account  of  it  from  Josephus,  which  comprises  the  substance 
of  what  is  related  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  Tacitus,  Pli- 
ny, Ammianus,  Galen,  Lucretius,  Vitruvius,  Aristotle,  Julius 
Africanus,  Pausanias,  and  the  Arabian  Geographer,  Schrif 
Ibn  Idris.  "  The  nature  of  the  Lake  Asphaltites  is  also 
worth  describing.  It  is,  as  I  have  said  already,  bitter  and 
unfruitful.  It  is  so  light  (thick?)  that  it  bears  up  the  heavi- 
est things  that  are  thrown  into  it ;  nor  is  it  easy  for  any  one 
to  make  things  sink  therein  to  the  bottom, if  he  had  a  mind  so 
to  do.  Accordingly,  when  Vespasian  went  to  see  it,  he  com- 
manded that  some  who  could  not  swim,  should  have  their 
hands  tied  behind  them,  and  be  thrown  into  the  deep,  when 
it  so  happened  that  they  all  swam,  as  if  a  wind  had  forced 

*  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels  in  Palestine. 

t  Travels  in  Greece,  Egypt,  Palestine,  &c,  by  F.  A.  De 
Chateaubriand,  p.  263. 

X  Egypt,  Arabia  Petrca  and  the  Holy  Land,  Vol.  II.  p.  27L 
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them  upwards.  Moreover  the  change  of  the  color  of  this  lake 
is  wonderful,  for  it  changes  its  appearance  thrice  every  day, 
and  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  fall  differently  upon  it,  the  light  is 
variously  reflected.  However  it  casts  up  black  clods  of 
bitumen  in  many  parts  of  it ;  these  swim  at  the  top  of  the 
water,  and  resemble  both  in  shape  and  bigness  headless 
bulls  ;  and  when  the  laborers  that  belong  to  the  Jake  come 
to  it,  and  catch  hold  of  it  as  it  hangs  together,  they  draw  it 
into  their  ships ;  but  when  the  ship  is  full,  it  is  not  easy  to 
cut  off  the  rest,  for  it  is  so  tenacious  as  to  make  the  ship  hang 
upon  its  clods  till  they  set  it  loose  with  the  menstrual  blood 
of  women,  and  with  urine,  to  which  alone  it  yields.  This 
bitumen  is  not  only  useful  for  the  caulking  of  ships,  but  for 
the  cure  of  men's  bodies  ;  accordingly  it  is  mixed  in  a  great 
many  medicines.  The  length  of  this  lake  is  580  furlongs 
where  it  is  extended  as  far  as  Zoar  in  Arabia,  and  its 
breadth  is  150.  The  country  of  Sodom  borders  upon  it.  It 
was  of  old  a  most  happy  laud,  both  for  the  fruits  it  bore,  and 
the  riches  of  its  cities,  although  it  be  now  all  burnt  up.  It 
is  related,  how  for  the  impiety  of  its  inhabitants  it  was 
burnt  by  lightning  ;  in  consequence  of  which  there  are  stilt 
the  remainders  of  that  divine  fire,  and  the  traces  (or  shad- 
ows) of  the  five  cities  are  still  to  be  seen,  as  well  as  the  ashes, 
growing  in  their  fruits,  which  have  a  color  as  if  they  were 
fit  to  be  eaten  ;  but  if  you  pluck  them  with  your  hands,  they 
dissolve  into  smoke  and  ashes."  ( Wars  of  the  Jews,  B.  IV. 
c.  viii.  sec.  4.) 

The  only  other  features  in  the  geology  of  this  region,  which 
seem  worthy  of  particular  note,  are  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  sulphur  and  the  ridge  of  fossil  salt,*  from  150  to  200  feet 

*  The  ancients  were  obviously  well  acquainted  with  the 
existence  of  this  salt  bed,  and  employed  it  extensively  for 
economical  purposes.  Galen,,  after  describing  the  usual' won- 
derful properties  of  the  waters  of  this  lake,  which  he  said  he 
had  visited  and  tasted,  ("  xaOumQ  xat  %[*£!£  BfioajaafMp") 
remarks,  "  Vocant  autem  cum  salem  Sodemenum  a  montibus 
circumjacentibus  lacum,  qui  Sodoma  appellantur.  Multi 
accolae  illo  sale  utuntur  ad  varios  usus,  ad  quos  nos  alio  sale 
utimur.  Sed  vis-salis  Sodomitici  talis  est,  ut  non  modo  plus 
exsicat  quam  alius  sal,  sed  magis  extenuet  et  digerat,  quid 
majus  tcstus  est." 
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high,  covered  with  strata  of  lime-stone  and  marl,  "  which 
runs  along  the  western  border  of  the  sea,  terminating  near 
the  extremity."  This  bank  of  salt,  was  likewise  seen  by  the 
servant  of  Mr.  Costigan,  the  Irish  gentleman  who  circum- 
navigated the  Dead  Sea,  and  soon  afterwards  fell  a  victim  to 
his  imprudence.  Mrs.  Haight,  also,  one  of  the  most  in- 
telligent, enterprising  and  fearless  travellers  of  her  sex, 
bears  her  testimony  to  the  existence  of  this  saline  deposit. 
It  is  also  mentioned  by  Maundrell,  Shaw,  Volney',  and  oth- 
ers. About  ten  miles  south  of  the  sea,  are  several  saline 
springs,  which  overflow  and  form  a  marsh  at  the  foot  of 
a  line  of  cliffs.  The  rocks  in  this  whole  region  are  bitu- 
minous, and  beds  of  asphaltum,  doubtless,  exist  in  many- 
places  beneath  the  soil,  and  beneath  the  bed  of  the  Dead 
Sea.*  Hasselquist  states  that  it  is  gathered  on  the  shores, 
every  autumn,  in  considerable  quantities,  by  the  Arabs,  and 
carried  to  Damietta,  where  it  is  sold,  and  employed  in  dying 
wool.f  Melted  asphaltum  or  bitumen  was  employed  in  the 
construction  of  Babel,  ["they  had  brick  for  stone,  and  slime 
had  they  for  mortar,"]  in  building  Babylon,  and  probably- 
most  of  the  very  ancient  cities  in  that  region- 
Springs  of  mineral  oil,  occur  in  many  countries,  as  India, 
Calabria,  Sicily,  England  and  America,  and  generally  in 
connection  with  coal  beds,  or  rocks  of  the  coal  formation. 
Mr.  Malcolm,  in  his  travels,  states  that  there  are  at  least  400 
wells  of  it  in  Burmah,which  occupy  a  space  of  about  12  square 
miles.  They  are  from  200  to  300  feet  deep,  and  the  oil, 
when  first  elevated  to  the  surface,  is  of  the  temperature  of 
89°.  It  is  exported  in  large  quantities  for  lamps,  and  torches, 
for  preserving  wood,  mat  partitions,  palm-leaf  books,  &c. 
from  insects,  and  for  paying  boats.  Each  of  these  wells 
yields  about  150  gallons  of  oil  daily,  which  sells  for  about 
40  cents  per  cwt,  Petroleum  is  found  in  several  places  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  particularly  in  the  Mississippi 

*  Voyages  and  Travels  in  the  Levant,  p.  284. 

f  We  may  here  observe  that  "  shme"  or  petroleum,  is  a  tena- 
cious, brown  fluid,  which,  according  to  the  length  of  its 
exposure  to  the  air,  or  to  heat,  increases  in  thickness,  and  in 
darkness  of  color,  until  it  acquires  nearly  the  consistency  of 
common  tar ;  while  asphaltum  is  the  same  substance  in  its 
highest  degree  of  induration, 
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valley.  In  the  valley  of  the  Little  Kenawha,  it  is  found 
oozing  up  through  a  bed  of  gravel  on  the  margin  of  Hew's 
River,  for  a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles,  and  is  often  seen 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  From  50  to  100  barrels 
are  here  collected  every  year,  and  much  more  could  be 
gathered,  if  the  demand  required.  In  the  adjacent  hills  is  a 
bed  of  coal,  but  Dr.  Hildreth  supposes  that  its  source  lies 
very  deep  in  the  earth.  Dr.  Manlell  observes  that  "  from  a 
careful  analysis  of  petroleum  and  certain  turpentine  oils,  it  is 
clear  that  their  principal  component  parts  are  identical ;  and 
it  appears  therefore  evident  that  petroleum  has  originated 
from  the  coniferous  trees,  whose  remains  have  contributed 
so  largely  to  the  formation  of  coal :  and  that  the  mineral  oil 
is  nothing  more  than  the  turpentine  oil  of  the  pines  of  former 
ages  :  not  only  the  wood,  but  also  large  accumulations  of 
the  needle-like  leaves  of  the  pines  may  also  have  contributed 
to  this  process.  We  thus  have  the  satisfaction  of  obtaining, 
after  the  lapse  of  thousands  of  years,  information  as  to  the 
more  intimate  composition  of  those  ancient  destroyed  forests 
of  the  period  of  the  great  coal  formation,  whose  comparison 
with  the  present  vegetation  of  our  globe  is  the  subject  of  so 
much  interest  and  investigation.  The  mineral  oil  may  be 
ranked  with  amber,  succinite,  and  other  similar  bodies  which 
occur  in  the  strata  of  the  earth.  The  occurrence  of  petro- 
leum in  springs  does  not  seem  to  depend  on  combustion,  as 
has  been  supposed,  but  is  simply  the  result  of  subterra- 
nean heat.  According  to  the  information  we  now  possess, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  strata  should  be  at  very  great  depth 
beneath  the  surface  to  acquire  a  heat  equal  to  the  boiling 
point  of  water,  or  mineral  oil.  In  such  a  position  the  oil 
must  have  suffered  a  slow  distillation,  and  have  found  its 
way  to  the  surface  ;  or  have  so  impregnated  a  portion  of  the 
earth,  as  to  enable  us  to  collect  it  from  wells,  as  in  various 
parts  of  Persia  and  India." 

Such  is  a  brief  abstract  of  the  facts  I  have  been  able  to 
gather,  in  relation  to  the  geological  features  of  Palestine.  I 
am  aware  that  it  is  far  from  being  complete  or  satisfactory  ; 
but  it  must  be  recollected  that  most  of  the  travellers  through 
this  interesting  country  were  unacquainted  with  geological 
science,  and  the  occasional  observations  they  have  recorded, 
have  to  be  received  with  much  caution,  and  only  admitted 
when  supported  by  the  testimony  of  others.     Enough,  how- 
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ever,  has  been  ascertained  to  establish  the  fact,  that  all  the 
formations,  primitive,  transition,  secondary,  volcanic,  terti- 
ary, diluvial  and  alluvial,  are  to  be  met  with  in  this  region, 
and  that  a  space  of  a  few  thousand  square  miles,  contains 
within  its  limits,  an  epitome  of  the  geology  of  the  globe. 
Here  we  behold  the  effects  of  all  those  natural  agents, 
which  are  so  constantly  and  efficiently  at  work  to  change 
the  surface  of  this  earth  ;  rain,  and  floods,  and  frost,  and 
volcanic  fire,  have  here  expended  their  fury,  and  striven, 
with  the  fiercer  passions  of  man,  and  the  wonderful  events 
of  which  it  has  been  the  theatre,  to  render  this  country  an 
astonishment  and  a  marvel  !  We  are  now  prepared  to 
investigate  the  nature  of  the  causes  employed  by  the  Al- 
mighty for  the  .destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain. 

I  believe  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  there  are  suffi- 
cient indications  to  render  it  highly  probable,  if  not  to  war- 
rant the  belief,  that  the  Jordan  once  flowed  uninterruptedly, 
through  Wady  el  Arabah,  to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.     During 
this  period,  1  suppose,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  present 
Dead  Sea  did  not  exist,  for  it  is  impossible  that  an  inland 
lake  should  possess  the  properties  of  the  waters  of  this  sea, 
while  it  communicates  with  the  ocean,  by  a  river  flowing 
through  it.     It  is  important  then  to  ascertain,  at  what  period 
the  Jordan  ceased  to  empty  into  the  Red  Sea,  and  we  shall 
determine  this  point,  if  we  can  find  when  the  Dead  Sea  was 
formed.     We  read,  Gen.  xiv.,  that  the  kings  of  Shinar,  Elas- 
sar,  Elam,  &c.  ';  were  joined  together  in  the  vale  of  Siddim, 
which  is  the  Salt  Sea,"  i.  e.,  they  were  congregated  in  that 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  which  is  now  (at  this  time 
of  writing)  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  Salt  Sea.     Conse- 
quently it  may  safely  be  inferred,  that,  at  that  time,  no  such 
sea  was  in  existence.     In  confirmation,  it  may  be  stated  that 
this  sea  is  not  mentioned  in  any  other  place,  till  after  the 
destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  then  we  frequently 
find  references  to  it.     We  are  likewise  told,  that  "  the  vale  of 
Siddim  was  full  of  slime  pits,"  (asphaltum,)  and  that  "  the 
kings  of  Sodom  and   Gomorrah  fled    and  fell  there."  (Gen. 
14:10.)     Prof.   Robinson   states  that  *•  every  circumstance 
goes  to  show  that  a  lake  must  have  existed  in  this  place,  into 
which  the  Jordan  poured  its  waters,  before  the   destruction 
of  Sodom."     But  what  these  "  circumstances"  are,  he  does 
not  mention,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  ;  moreover,  M. 
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Von  Buch  evidently  does  not  coincide  in  this  opinion,  for 
in  his  letter  to  Prof.  It.  he  says,  "  if  a  mass  of  basalt  could 
be  discovered  in  the  southern  part,  or  towards  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  we  might  suppose  that  a  basaltic 
dyke  had  made  its  appearance  at  the  celebrated  catastrophe, 
as  occurred  in  1820  near  the  island  of  Banda,  and  also  at 
the  foot  of  the  volcano  of  Ternati.  The  movements  attend- 
ing the  eruption  of  such  a  dyke,  would  be  well  calculated  to 
produce  all  the  phenomena  which  have  changed  the  face  of 
this  interesting  country,  without  exercising  a  very  marked 
influence  on  the  figure  and  conformation  of  the  surrounding 
mountains."  The  hypothesis  of  this  distinguished  geologist 
appears  to  be,  that  the  cities  were  overwhelmed  by  the 
ejection  of  a  basaltic  mass,  and  that  the  plain  where  they 
stood,  is  now  occupied  by  the  Dead  Sea,  formed  by  the 
Jordan,  which  previously  flowed  south  to  the  Red  Sea.  And 
this  further  appears  from  his  remark  that  '•  fossil  salt  is  a 
product  of  volcanic,  or  plutonic  action,  along  an  opening  (or 
"fissure")  of  this  description,"  viz.  such  as  exists  from  the 
Dead  Sea,  to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  The  saline  properties 
of  this  body  of  water,  are  now  ascertained  to  be  owing  to 
the  hill  of  fossil  salt,  described  by  Prof.  It.,  Mr.  Stephens 
and  others,  which  is  found  near  its  south-western  border  ; 
accordingly,  if  this  was  thrown  up  according  to  M.  Buch's 
hypothesis,  by  volcanic  action,  at  the  time  of  the  "  catastro- 
phe," there  could  have  been  no  salt  sea  there  previously.  1 
feel  confident,  therefore,  that  Prof.  R.  will  find  occasion,  on 
further  reflection,  to  abandon  the  opinion  that  "the  Jordan 
could  never  have  flowed  into  the  Red  Sea,  or  within  the 
times  to  which  history  reaches  back,"  and  that  "the  Dead 
Sea  existed  before  the  destruction  of  Sodom."  It  is  not 
said  in  the  passage  quoted  by  Prof.  It.  (Gen.  14:  3.)  that 
"  the  vale  of  Siddim  was  near  the  Salt  Sea,  and  contained 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,"  but  that  the  kings  were  collected  or 
"joined  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  which  is  the  Salt  Sea."  It 
appears  from  various  passages  in  Scripture,  that  four,  if  not 
jive,  populous  cities  were  situated  in  this  plain,  for  we  read 
in  Jeremiah,  (29:23,)  "like  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  Admah  and  Zeboim,  which  the  Lord  overthrew 
in  his  anger,"  and  (Jer.  49  :  18.)  "  as  in  the  overthrow  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the  neighbor  cities  thereof;" 
and  a  similar  expression  occurs  in  the  40th  verse  of  the  50th 
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chapter  of  the  same  prophet.  Ecclesiasticus  also  speaks  of 
five  cities  which  were  destroyed  ;  Strabo,  of  thirteen,  and 
Stephen  of  Byzantium,  of  eight.  In  Genesis,  (19:25,)  we 
are  expressly  told,  that  "the  Lord  overthrew  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  and  all  the  plain ;  consequently  the  cities  on  it. 
Now  on  Prof.  R.'s  hypothesis,  as  the  Dead  Sea  already 
occupied  the  greater  portion  of  the  plain,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  sufficient  space  could  have  been  left  for  the 
building  of  these  cities,  if  "  the  southern  portion  of  the  Dead 
Sea  only  occupies  their  places,"  especially  as  we  find  that 
the  mountains  now  come  nearly,  if  not  quite  close  to  the 
lake,  on  every  side.* 

Again,  on  this  hypothesis,  we  have  no  way  of  explaining 
the  existence  of  the  bank  of  fossil  salt,  for  the  conflagration 
of  asphaltum  pits,  by  lightning,  could  have  no  tendency  to 
produce  such  a  result ;  and  if  the  salt  existed  previous  to 
the  catastrophe,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  extraordi- 
nary fertility  of  the  plain,  as  represented  in  Scripture : 
"  And  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jor- 
dan, that  it  was  well  watered  every  where,  before  the  Lord 
destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  even  as  the  garden  of  the 
Lord,  like  the  land  of  Egypt,  as  thou  comest  unto  Zoar  :" 
Gen.  13:  JO.  It  appears  then  highly  probable,  to  say  the 
least,  that  the  Dead  Sea  was  formed  subsequent  to  the 
catastrophe,  which  swallowed  up  the  cities  of  the  plain,  and 
that  this  was  the  result  of  causes  which  changed  the  face  of 
the  country  to  such  a  degree  as  to  arrest  the  Jordan  in  its 
course  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
duced those  saline  deposits,  which  have  ever  since  rendered 
the  neighborhood  of  this  doomed  region,  the  emblem  of 
desolation  and  sterility.  The  only  hypothesis,  which,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  can  be  reconciled  with  the  known  facts  and 
appearances,  is,  that  a  volcanic  eruption  took  place,  an  inti- 
mation, or  forewarning  of  which,  was  given  to  Lot  for  the 
safety  of  himself  and  family,  attended  probably  by  an  earth- 
quake of  great  violence.  The  immediate  theatre  of  the 
eruption  was  the  plain  of  Siddim,  on  which  the  guilty 
cities  were  located,  and  over  which  were  scattered  petro- 
leum   ("slime")   pits,  and    asphaltum    beds,    indicating   the 

*  Prof.  R.  states,  "we  found  the  sea  here  occupying  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  great  valley."     Bib.  Rep.  p.  27. 
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previous  existence  of  subterranean  fires,  ready  to  be  fanned 
into  an  out-bursting  flame,  by  the  avenging  breath  of  the 
Almighty.  In  consequence  of  the  internal  combustion  of 
the  bituminous  materials,  the  whole  plain  sunk,  causing  the 
Jordan,  which  previously  rolled  its  sluggish  waters  into  the 
Red  Sea,  with  very  slight  declivity,  to  pour  them  into  the 
volcanic  crater,  which  had  swallowed  up  the  cities,  and  thus 
form  a  stagnant  lake.  Indeed,  a  very  moderate  subsidence 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Dead  Sea,  must  have  arrested  the 
Jordan,  and  produced,  with  the  aid  of  the  saline  bed,  the 
very  appearances,  which  are  actually  presented.*  The  pro- 
jection of  a  basaltic  dyke,  as  suggested  by  M.  Yon  Buch, 
would  not  seem  to  be  necessary  to  produce  the  result,  and 
it  seems  more  philosophical,  in  the  absence  of  any  proof 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  dyke  in  the  region  supposed,  to 
adopt  an  hypothesis,  like  the  above,  which  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  facts,  and  consonant  with  phenomena  of  a 
like  character  in  different  ages  and  countries.  The  deadly 
fumes  which,  for  many  years,  would  probably  issue  from  the 
pestiferous  lake,  would  easily  give  rise  to  the  tradition  that 
no  bird  could  fly  over  it  without  falling  down  dead  ;  a  tra- 
dition to  which  Lucretius  elegantly  alludes  in  the  following 
passage  : 

"  Principio  quod  Averna  vocantur,  nomen  id  ab  re, 
Imposiium  est,  quia  sunt  avibus  contraria  cunctis 
E  regione  ea  quod  loca  cum  venere  volantes 
Remigii  obliise  pennarum  vela  remitlunt 
Praecipites  que  cadunt  raolli  cervice  profusse 
In  terrain."  Lib.  vi. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  this  hypothesis  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  account  in  Genesis  that  "  the  Lord  rained 
upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  from  the  Lord 
out  of  heaven."  The  word  here  translated  brimstone  may, 
according  to  Poole,  mean  pitch  or  bitumen  ;  and  according 


*  Prof.  Robinson  states  that  the  great  valley  as  seen  from 
Akabah,  looking  northwardly,  appears  to  have  only  a  slight 
declivity  ;  the  whole  conformation  of  the  valley  presenting  a 
much  longer  and  greater  descent  towards  the  south,  seems  of 
itself  to  indicate  that  the  Dead  Sea  must  be  considerably 
lower  than  the  Gulf  of  Akabah."     Bib.  Rep.  p.  27. 
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to  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  and  other  commentators,  it  is  to  be  un- 
derstood metaphorically,  as  expressing  the  utmost  degrees 
of  punishment  executed  on  the  most  flagitious  criminals. 
(Deut.  29  :  23,  Job  18 :  15,  Ps.  11  :  6,  Isa.  34  :  9,  Ezek.  38  : 
22.)  The  phrase  "from  heaven"  Poole  understands  to  be 
equivalent  to  "a  seipso,"  ("pluit  Do?ninus  a  Domino,")  and 
is  employed  in  other  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  a 
similar  manner,  to  give  force  and  energy  to  the  expression. 
Says  Poole,  "  sulphur  pcccali  foetorem,  ignis  libidinis  ardo- 
rem  signijicat"  But  even  were  we  compelled  to  take  the 
passage  in  a  literal  sense,  yet  according  to  the  principles  of 
interpretation,  which  we  have  adopted,  it  would  not  militate 
in  the  least,  with  the  hypothesis  above  advanced. 

The  above  considerations  are  otfered  in  reply  to  the  first 
inquiry  of  Prof.  R.  He  next  asks  "  whether  it  is  allowable 
to  suppose  that,  by  a  conflagration  of  the  asphaltum  in  the 
pits,  the  soil  of  this  plain,  with  the  cities,  might  be  destroyed 
and  its  level  lowered ;  so  that  the  waters  of  the  lake  would 
rush  in,  and  thus  form  the  southern  bay  V  Such  a  suppo- 
sition can  by  no  means  be  admitted,  because  it  does  not  meet 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  case.  It  takes  for  granted  that  the 
Dead  Sea  existed  previously,  which  I  have  proved  to  have 
been  very  improbable,  if  not  impossible,  and  a  conflagration 
of  the  substratum  of  bitumen  would  not  have  sufficed  for  the 
destruction  of  the  inhabitants.  Indeed  had  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah been  built  entirely  of  asphaltum,  and  the  earth  be- 
neath been  wholly  composed  of  the  same  substance,  and 
these  been  kindled  by  lightning,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Milman,*  Russel,  Clark,  and  other  writers,  there  would  have 
been  ample  time  for  the  inhabitants  to  have  escaped  by  flee- 
ing to  the  mountains,  as  the  combustion  beneath  the  earth 
must  have  gone  on  very  slowly.  Fortunately  we  have  a 
striking  instance  in  point,  to  serve  by  way  of  illustration. 
The  lake  Palius,  or  Paliorum  Lacus,  in  the  valley  of  Noto,  in 
Sicily,  is  often  covered  with  petroleum,  and  the  mud  at  the 
bottom  and  on  the  bank,  which  has  a  black  color,  is  tenacious, 
and  smells  like  pitch.  The  whole  soil  of  the  small  plain  around 
it,  consists  of  black, tough,  resinous,  inflammable  earth.  A  few 
years  ago,  some  straw  huts  in  the  neighborhood  having  been 
set  on  fire,  the  fire  was  communicated  to  the  earth,  which 

*  History  of  the  Jews,  by  H.  Milman,  Vol.  I. 
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burnt  with  a  whitish  dull  flame,  during  several  months,*  and 
was  finally  extinguished  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

We  may  form  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  a  mass  of  bitumen  would  burn  beneath  the  surface,  by 
the  progress  which  eombustion  makes  in  coal  beds,  thus  situ- 
ated. In  New  Castle,  Eng.,  a  coal  mine  was  burning  for 
several  years,  yet  it  advanced  but  a  few  feet.f  In  the  year 
17G5,  a  bituminous  coal  bed  took  fire  near  Pittsburgh,  which 
has  continued  burning  until  within  a  few  years,  if  it  is  not' 
yet ;  and  still  it  did  not  extend  but  a  few  rods. J  Another 
coal  hill  on  the  Monongahela,  Mr.  Jefferson  states,  in  his 
"  Notes  on  Virginia,"  had  then  been  burning  ten  years,  and 
had  burned  away  only  about  20  yards.  The  most  extensive 
combustion  of  coal,  beneath  the  earth,  which  has  perhaps 
ever  occurred,  took  place  some  years  ago  at  Benwell,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  river  Tyne,  Eng.  This  caught 
from  a  workman's  candle,  and  continued  burning  about  20 
years.  After  burning  very  slowly  for  several  years,  it  at 
length  acquired  great  strength,  from  the  quantity  of  bitumen 
and  sulphur  which  it  met  in  its  progress,  and  spreading  in 
every  direction,  it,  at  last,  extended  more  than  a  mile  from 
the  place  of  its  first  appearance,  committing  great  ravages 
in  its  way,  and  was  conspicuous  only  in  the  night  bv  its  col- 
umns of  smoke  and  flame. §  Several  years  ago,  a  fen  near 
the  village  of  Ostrovizza,  Dalmatia,  was  struck  with  light- 
ning, and  its  bottom  being  turf,  it  burned  a  long  time  under 
ground,  though  the  fire  was  visible  only  in  the  night ;  after 
it  was  extinguished,  the  whole  fen  remained  black,  and  the 
upper  soil  became  barren. ||  Now  if  we  suppose  asphaltum 
to  be  ten  times  more  combustible  than  bituminous  coal,  we 
shall  see  that  but  little  danger  could  arise  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  from  its  combustion  beneath  the 
earth.  We  may  therefore  safely  dismiss  the  opinion,  that 
these  cities  were  destroyed  by  the  combustion  of  asphaltum 
beds  ignited  by  lightning  from  heaven. 

We  read  that  "Lot's  wife  looked  back  from  behind  him, 

*  Organic  Remains  of  a  former  world,  by  J.  Parkinson,  p.  41. 

f  Campden. 

X  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia,  p.  43. 

§   The  Natural  History  of  Northumberland,  Vol.  I.  p.  132, 

[I   Travels  in  Dalmatia,  p.  37. 
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and  she  became  a  pillar  of  salt."  (Gen.  19:  26.)  We 
should  have  weighty  authority  on  our  side,  were  we  to  un- 
derstand this  passage  metaphorically  ;  as  salt  is  figuratively 
used  in  Scripture  as  an  emblem  of  incorruption,  durability, 
etc.  Hence  a  covenant  of  salt,  Num.  18:  19,  is  a.  perpetual 
covenant,  one  that  is  never  to  be  broken  ;  and  thus  we  may 
consider  a  "pillar  of  salt"  equivalent  to  an  everlasting  mon- 
ument against  criminal  curiosity  and  disobedience.  (A. 
Clarke.)  If  we  credit  ancient  writers,  however,  we  must 
consider  her  as  retaining  her  human  shape,  and  proportion 
of  parts,  but  changed  into  a  mass  of  rock  salt.  Josephus 
says  expressly  that  she  was  standing  as  a- pillar  of  salt  in  his 
time,  and  that  he  had  seen  it!*  St.  Clement  and  Irenius  also 
assert  that  she  was  remaining  even  in  their  time,  as  a  pillar 
of  salt.  The  ancient  fathers  have  not  only  represented  her 
standing  on  the  plain  in  her  complete  human  form,  but  also 
as  possessing  a  continual  miraculous  energy,  capable  of  re- 
producing and  renovating  any  part  which  might  be  broken 
off.  Thus  Tertullian,  in  his  poem,  "  De  Sodoma"  has  the 
following  fanciful  passage  : 


-et  simul  illic 


In  fragilem  mulatem  salem,  statit  ipsa  sepulchrum 
Ipsaque  imago  sibi,  formam  sine  corpore  servans, 
Durat  adhuc  etenim  nuda  statione  sub  aethram, 
Nee  pluviis  dilapsa  situ,  nee  diruta  ventis, 
Q.uinetiam,  si  quis  miuilaverit  advena  furmam, 
Protinus  ex  sese  suggestu  vulnera  complet. 
Dicitur  et  vivens  alio  sub  corpore  sexus, 
Munificos  solito  dispungere  sanguine  menses ! 

(Tertulliani,  Opera  V.  II.  p.  731,  Ed.  Oberthur.) 

But  it  is  very  evident  that  Lot's  wife  perished,  and  that 
Lot  supposed  she  had  been  changed  into  salt,  and  that  this 
tradition  was  handed  down  to  the  time  of  Moses.  M.  Von 
Buch  well  observes  that  "  the  fossil  salt  would  not  so  have 
struck  Lot  as  to  make  him  imagine  that  his  wife  had  been 
turned  into  salt,  if  its  existence  between  the  strata  of  the 
mountains  had  been  known  previous  to  the  catastrophe." 
The  most  natural  mode  of  accounting  for  her  death,  is  to 
suppose  that  she  lingered  behind,  out  of  a  very  natural  femi- 


*  "Eiq  gqXqv  aXcov  fi^xe.aals.v  igopyxa  d'  avtqp'  er»  fapxcu  vov 
diet  (levu?     (Ant.  Lib.  I.  c.  xi.  3,  4.) 
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nine  curiosity,  to  see  what  was  going  to  happen,  (she 
"looked,"  or  turned  back,)  and  thus  separated  from  her  hus- 
band, she  was  overtaken  by  the  volcanic  eruption  and  per- 
ished on  the  very  spot,  where  the  bank  of  salt  was  after- 
wards found  to  have  been  thrown  up.  Should  it  be  objected 
to  this  hypothesis  of  volcanic  agency  in  the  destruction  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  that  too  few  indications  of  lava  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  the  catastrophe,  1  may 
remark,  that  it  has  been  proved,  from  the  testimony  of  dif- 
ferent travellers,  that  lava  and  other  volcanic  products  are 
met  with,  in  greater  or  less  quantity  in  that  region  ;  particu- 
larly bitumen,  sulphur,  and  salt.  Geological  works  inform 
us,  that  volcanic  rocks  abound  with  bitumen,  which  is  a  com- 
bination of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  according  to  the  opin- 
ion of  some  geologists  as  much  a  mineral  product  as  sulphur ; 
though  most  believe  it  to  be  the  result  of  vegetable  fermenta- 
tion, or  decomposition, and  distilled  as  it  were  from  beds  of  coal 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth.*  The  volcanic  tufa  in  the  vi- 
cinity ofClaremont,in  France,  contains  so  much  bitumen,  that 
in  warm  days  it  oozes  out,  and  forms  streams  resembling  pitch  ; 
and  this  tula  is  supposed  to  have  been  ejected  some  thousand 
years  ago.  Bitumen  has  also  often  been  observed,  oozing 
out  of  the  the  lava  of  Etna.  Indeed,  it  is  from  the  combus- 
tion of  bitumen,  that  the  black  smoke  chiefly  arises  during 
a  volcanic  eruption  ("the  smoke  of  the  country  went  up  as 
the  smoke  of  a  furnace,"  Gen.  19:  28).     "Muriate  of  soda, 


*  It  is  certainly  true,  that  the  art  of  the  chemist  and  the 
manufacturer  has  been  able,  to  a  good  degree,  to  imitate 
petroleum,  by  distilling  bituminous  coal,  and,  by  the  ignition  of 
wood,  as  happens  in  preparing  charcoal,  in  iron  cylinders,  for 
the  manufacture  of  gun-powder ;  also  in  manufacturing  pyro- 
ligneous  acid,  during  which  a  substance  closely  resembling 
petroleum  is  produced,  from  the  distillation  of  which  nn.pt ha 
is  produced.  If  we  admit  that  petroleum  is  the  result  of  veg- 
etable fermentation,  and  decomposition,  we  suppose  that  the 
region  of  the  Dead  Sea  belongs  to  the  regular  coal  formation, 
and  that  underneath  its  Avaters,  is  a  coal  deposit. — Through- 
out Asia,  the  petroleum  springs  are  associated  with  coal  beds. 
In  the  State  of  New-York,  however,  although  petroleum  oc- 
curs, yet  our  state  geologists  believe  that  our  rocks  do  not 
belong  to  the  regular  coal  formation. 
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or  common  salt,"  says  Bakewell,  "  is  often  found  in  the  cra- 
ters of  volcanoes."  With  respect  to  lava,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  it  is  not  always  ejected  in  volcanic  eruptions. 
*In  Germany,  for  example,  near  the  Rhine,  are  numerous  ex- 
tinct volcanoes,  some  having  small  cones  and  eminences ; 
some  with  craters  which  are  filled  with  water  forming 
lakes,  or  meres  ;  and  many  of  them  have  ejected  nothing 
but  loose  fragments  of  rock,  with  beds  of  scoria?  (or  ashes) 
and  sand.*  Eight  volcanoes  of  this  description,  have  been 
described  by  a  German  geologist.  He  likewise  enumerates 
eight  others,  which  have  ejected  fragments  of  slag,  and  six  only, 
which  have  thrown  out  lava.  It  is  moreover  to  be  recol- 
lected, that  in  ancient  times,  {how  ancient  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine,) the  action  of  volcanic  fire  was  far  more  extensive 
and  intense  than  it  is  at  present.  Between  Naples  and  Cumea, 
e.  g.  there  are  no  less  than  60  craters,  some  of  them  larger 
than  Vesuvius.  The  city  of  Cumea,  founded  1200  years  be- 
fore Christ,  is  built  in  the  crater  of  an  ancient  volcano.  In 
other  parts  of  Italy  there  are  undoubted  vestiges  of  ancient 
volcanoes.  The  same  is  true  of  Sicily.  Many  islands  in 
the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  are  volcanic. 
There  are  remains  of  large  craters  in  Spain  and  Portugal  ; 
and  those  in  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  France,  cover 
many  thousand  square  miles.  If  we  consider  trap  and 
porphyry,  among  the  volcanic  rocks,  as  they  are  generally 
regarded  at  the  present  day,  we  shall  find  but  few  countries, 
but  what  have,  at  some  period  or  other,  been  agitated  and 
convulsed  by  the  agency  of  internal  fires. 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  the  catastrophe,  which  overwhelm- 
ed the  cities  of  the  plain,  was  not  a  solitary  occurrence  of 
the  kind,  but  that  numerous  instances  are  on  record,  of  sim- 
ilar phenomena,  even  in  comparatively  modern  times.  In 
the  year  1038  a  volcano  broke  out  in  a  mountain,  in  the 
island  of  Timore,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  and  during  the  erup- 
tion the  mountain  sank  and  entirely  disappeared,  and  in  its 
place  is  now  a  lake.  "  Many  of  the  circular  lakesf  in  the 
south  of  Italy,"  says  Bakewell,  "  are  supposed  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  sinking  down  of  volcanoes."  Governor  Raf- 
fles, in  his  History  of  the  Island  of  Java,  gives  an  account  of 
one  of  the  largest  volcanoes  on  the  island,  which  was  swal- 

*  Bakewell's  Geology.  f  Ibid.  p.  320. 
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lowed  up  in  the  earth,  after  a  short  but  severe  combustion, 
in  the  year  1772.  He  stales  that  near  midnight  between  the 
11th  and  12th  of  August,  there  was  observed  about  the 
mountain  an  uncommonly  luminous  cloud,  by  which  it  ap- 
peared to  be  completely  enveloped.  The  inhabitants,  resi- 
ding on  the  acclivities  of  the  mountain,  becoming  alarmed, 
fled  ;  but  before  they  could  all  reach  a  place  of  safety,  the 
mountain  began  to  give  way,  and  the  greatest  part  of  it  ac- 
tually fell  in,  and  disappeared  in  the  earth.  At  the  same 
time,  a  tremendous  noise  was  heard,  resembling  the  discharge 
of  the  heaviest  cannon.  It  was  estimated  that  an  extent  df 
ground,  of  the  mountain  itself  and  its  immediate  environs, 
15  miles  long  and  6  broad,  was,  by  this  commotion,  swallow- 
ed up  in  the  earth.  About  40  villages,  and  2,957  inhabitants 
were  destroyed.*  This  catastrophe  would  therefore  hardly 
suffer  by  comparison,  with  that  which  overthrew  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  The  account  of  the  destruction  of  Euphemia  in 
Calabria,  in  1638,  as  given  by  Kircher,  strongly  reminds  us 
of  the  Scripture  history  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom.  "  Here," 
says  he,  "  scenes  of  ruin  every  where  appeared  around  me  ; 
but  my  attention  was  quickly  turned  from  more  remote  to 
contiguous  danger,  by  a  deep  rumbling  sound, f  which  every 
moment  grew  louder.  The  place  where  we  stood  shook 
most  dreadfully.  After  some  time,  the  violent  paroxysm 
ceasing,  I  stood  up,  and  turning  my  eyes  to  look  for  Euphe- 
mia, saw  only  a  frightful  black  cloud.  We  waited  till  it  had 
passed  away,  when  nothing  but  a  dismal  and  putrid  lake 
was  to  be  seen,  wliere  the  city  once  stood." 

Changes  in  the  relative  levels  of  the  land,  are  common 
occurrences  in  volcanic  countries.  On  the  western  shores 
of  the  Caspian,  there  is  a  tract  called  the  Field  of  Fire, 
which  emits  inflammable  gas,  and  abounds  with  springs  of 
naptha  and  petroleum.  Violent  subterranean  commotions 
have  been  often  experienced  through  this  region,  and  ac- 
cording to  Engelhardt  and  Parrot,  the  bottom  of  the  sea  has, 
in  modern  times,  varied  in  form,  while  the  coast  of  the  Isle 
of  Idak,  which  was  formerly  very  high  land,  has  now  become 
quite  low.     The  island  of  Santa  Maria,  near  the  coast  of 

*  Raffles'  History  of  Java. 

f  Josephus  states  that  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  destroyed 
by  thunder. 
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Chili,  which  is  seven  miles  long  and  two  broad,  was  raised 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  about  ten  feet.  On  the  19th  of 
November,  1822,  the  coast  of  Chili  was  visited  by  an  earth- 
quake, the  shock  being  felt  throughout  a  space  of  about  1200 
miles  in  length.  On  examination  the  following  morning,  it 
wras  found  that  the  whole  line  of  coast  for  a  distance  of  100 
miles,  embracing  100,000  square  miles,  was  raised  from  four 
to  seven  feet  above  its  former  level.  After  an  earthquake 
in  India  in  1819,  a  large  portion  of  the  Delta  of  the  Indus, 
where  previously  the  water  was  only  a  foot  deep  at  ebb  tide, 
was  submerged  to  the  depth  of  from  ten  to  eighteen  feet  at 
low  water.*  The  fort  and  village  of  Sindue,  on  the  eastern 
arm  of  the  Indus,  were  at  the  same  time  overflowed,  so  that 
the  tops  of  the  houses  were  only  to  be  seen  above  the  water. 
Immediately  after  the  shock,  it  was  found  that  a  tract  of 
country  fifty  miles  long  and  sixteen  broad,  running  parallel 
to  the  subsided  portion,  had  been  elevated  about  ten  feet.f 
Even  in  our  own  country,  these  changes  of  level  are  not  en- 
tirely unknown.  In  1812  several  severe  shocks  of  an  earth- 
quake were  experienced  in  the  southern  States.  The  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  village  of  New  Madrid  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  in  one  direction,  and  to  the  St.  Francis 
in  another,  was  convulsed  to  such  a  degree  as  to  create  lakes 
and  islands.  Mr.  Flint, J  Mr.  Nuttall  §  the  naturalist,  and 
others,  tell  us  that  a  tract  of  many  miles  in  extent,  near  the 
Little  Prairie,  became  covered  with  water  three  or  four  feet 
deep ;  and  when  the  water  disappeared  a  stratum  of  sand 
was  left  in  its  place.  Large  lakes  of  twenty  miles  in  extent 
were  formed  in  an  hour,  and  others  were  drained.  The 
grave-yard  at  New  Madrid  was  precipitated  into  the  river, 
and  the  ground  whereon  the  town  is  built,  and  the  river  bank 
for  fifteen  miles  above,  sank  eight  feet  below  their  former 
level.  At  one  period  the  ground  near  New  Madrid  swelled 
up,  so  as  to  arrest  the  Mississippi  in  its  course,  and  to  cause 
a  temporar)7  reflux  of  its  waves.  Mr.  Lyell  sums  up  the 
principal  changes  effected  by  the  earthquakes  of  the  last 
thirty  years  thus :  "  New  rocks  have  risen  from  the  waters  ; 

*  Edinburgh  Phil.  Journal,  Vol.  IV.  p.  106. 

f  LyelPs  Geology,  Vol.  I.  p.  379, 

j  Flint's  Mississippi  Valley. 

§  Nuttall's  Travels  in  Arkansas. 
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the  temperature  of  a  thermal  spring  has  been  raised ;  the 
coast  of  Chili  has  been  twice  permanently  elevated  ;  a  con- 
siderable tract  in  the  Delta  of  the  Indus  has  sunk  down,  and 
some  of  its  shallow  channels  have  become  navigable  ;  an 
adjoining  part  of  the  same  district,  upwards  of  sixty  miles  in 
length  and  sixteen  in  breadth,  has  been  raised  about  ten  feet 
above  its  former  level ;  the  town  of  Tomboro  has  been  sub- 
merged, and  12,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sumbawa  have 
been  destroyed."  These  facts  have  been  mentioned  here, 
because  they  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  hypothesis 
advanced.  We  see  that  far  more  violent  convulsions  and 
greater  elevations  and  depressions  of  land  have  taken  place, 
even  within  the  last  half  century,  than  would  be  necessary  to 
arrest  the  Jordan,  and  roll  back  its  waters  into  the  plain  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  to  produce,  in  short,  all  the  phenomena, 
which  were  required  for  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the 
plain.  Jn  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  Syria  and  Palestine 
are  volcanic  countries,  it  should  be  recollected  that  continual 
mention  is  made  in  history  of  the  ravages  committed  by 
earthquakes  in  Sidon,  Tyre,  Berytus,  Laodicea,  Antioch,  and 
the  island  of  Cyprus.  Indeed  an  earthquake  occurred  but 
a  few  years  since  in  this  region  which  destroyed  several 
thousand  lives.  A  district  in  Asia  Minor,  near  Smyrna,  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  Catacecaumene,  or  the  burnt,  because 
the  soil  is  black  and  cmdery,  and  the  territory  arid,  and 
without  trees.* 

In  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
were  destroyed  by  a  volcanic  eruption,  attended  by  an 
earthquake,  I  may  add,  that  such  a  tradition  has  been  hand- 
ed down  from  a  very  remote  period,  as  appears  from  the 
works  of  several  ancient  writers.  It  will  suffice,  perhaps,  on 
this  point  to  quote  a  single  passage  from  the  geographer 
Strabo.  Speaking  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  adjacent  region, 
he  remarks,  "  Esse  autem  ignem  in  solo  ejus  regionis  multis 
etiam  aliis  signis  docent.  Nam  et  petras  asperas  exustas 
circa  Mousada  ostendunt :  et  multis  in  locis  exesas  caver- 
nas,  et  terram  cinerulentam,  et  picis  guttas  e  petris  distal- 
lantes  et  flumina  factore  eminus  edito  effuventia  :  et  habita- 
tiones  passim  eversas  ;  ut  iis  fides  habert  posse  videatur, 
quae,  ab  indiginis  prsedicantur :  in  hoc  loco  XIII  urbes  olim 

*  Strabo,  p.  900. 
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habitatas  fuisse,  quarum  caput  Sodoro,a  adhuc  LX  stadiorum 
habeat  superstitem  ambitum  :  terrae  autem  tremoribus  et  ig- 
nis aquarumque  calidarum,  et  bituminosarumac  sulphurea- 
rum  eruptione  extitisse  lacum,  saxa  ignem  concessisse,  ur- 
bium  alias  absorptas,  alias  ab  iis,  qui  cunque  fug  ire  potuer- 
unt,  derelictas.  Eratosthenes  contra  sentit,  regionem  stag- 
nis  intus  conceptis  subductam,  maxima  ejus  parte  factiserup- 
tionibus  retectam  fuisse  ;  quemadmodum  et  m"are.*  In  agro 
etiam  Gadareno  est  aqua  qusedam  pessima  ex  lacu,  qua  de- 
gustata,  pecora  piias,  ungues  et  cornua,  amittunt." 

[Strabonis  Geographia.  Casaubon.  p.  764.) 

Such,  in  conclusion,  are  some  of  the  considerations,  which 
have  occurred  to  me  in  connection  with  the  questions  pro- 
posed by  Prof.  Robinson.     Others  might  be  easily  added, 

*  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lyell,  that 
Strabo  has  anticipated  the  modern  geologists  in  some  of  their 
most  popular  and  best  supported  theories.  In  the  2d  book  of 
his  geography,  speaking  of  the  causes  which  have  buried  ma- 
rine shells  in  the  earth  at  such  great  elevations  and  distances 
from  the  sea,  he  remarks  :  "  It  is  not  because  the  lands  covered 
by  seas  were  originally  at  different  altitudes,  that  the  waters 
have  risen,  or  subsided,  or  receded  from  some  parts  and  inun- 
dated others.  But  the  reason  is,  that  the  same  land  is  some- 
times raised  up,  and  sometimes  depressed,  and  the  sea  also  is 
simultaneously  raised  and  depressed,  so  that  it  either  over- 
flows or  returns  into  its  own  place  again.  We  must  therefore 
ascribe  the  cause  to  the  ground,  neither  to  that  ground  which 
is  under  the  sea,  or  to  that  which  becomes  flooded  by  it,  but 
rather  to  that  which  lies  beneath  the  sea,  for  this  is  more 
moveable,  and,  on  account  of  its  humidity,  can  be  altered  with 
greater  celerity."  Again  :  "  It  is  proper  to  derive  our  expla- 
nation from  things  which  are  obvious  and  in  some  measure  of 
daily  occurrence,  such  as  deluges,  earthquakes,  and  volcanic 
eruptions,  and  sudden  swellings  of  the  land  beneath  the  sea  ; 
for  the  last  raise  up  the  sea  also  ;  and  when  the  same  lands 
subside  again,  they  occasion  the  sea  to  be  let  down.  And  it  is 
not  merely  the  small,  but  the  large  islands  also,  and  not  merely 
the  islands,  but  the  continents,  which  can  be  lifted  up  together 
with  the  sea ;  and  both  large  and  small  tracts  may  subside,  for 
habitations  and  cities,  like  Bure,  Bizona,  and  many  others, 
have  been  ingulfed  by  earthquakes."     (S\  Geog.  p.  1707.) 
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but  my  remarks  have  already  been  too  much  extended,  and  I 
must  bring  them  to  a  close.  Whenever  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
Arabia,  especially  the  region  of  the  Dead  Sea,  shall  be  exam- 
ined by  a  scientific  geologist,  I  have  no  doubt  that  so  many 
facts  will  be  brought  to' bear  upon  the  theory  of  Voltaic 
agency  having  been  the  means  employed  by  the  Almighty, 
in  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  as  to  place  it  be- 
yond all  reasonable  doubt.  Indeed,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge, no  other  theory  can  be  reconciled  with  the  Scrip- 
ture account  of  the  catastrophe,  and  the  facts  already  ascer- 
tained. If  I  have  aided,  in  any  degree,  in  throwing  light  on  a 
subject  which,  it  seems  to  me,  has  been  involved  in  unneces- 
sary doubt  and  mystery,  the  object  of  the  present  essay  will 
have  been  attained. 

New-York,  Feb.  1st,  1840. 


ARTICLE  V. 
Baptism: — The  Import  op  ButitI^m. 

By  Rev.  Edward  Beechet,  President  of  Illinois  College,  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 

[Concluded  from  page  66.] 
$   14. 

In  Heb.  9:  10,  a  fair  view  of  the  scope  and  connexion  of 
the  passage  requires  fiamiofioi  to  be  used  as  synonymous  with 
r.uduQiGfioi. 

In  this  case  the  word  does  not  indeed  relate  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  Christian  Baptism,  but  to  Mosaic  purifications. 
Yet  it  is  still  a  religious  use  of  the  word  ;  moreover  it  is  ap- 
plied with  reference  to  those  very  usages,  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  as  adapted  to  cause  the  word  (lumt£(o  to  pass  from 
its  original,  to  the  secondary  sense,  to  purify.  Hence  it  is 
an  example  of  great  weight  in  the  case,  and,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  it  has  been  strongly  contested.  But  with 
how  little  reason  I  shall  endeavor  to  show. 
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The  scope  of  chapters  8,  9  and  10,  is  to  show  that  the  pu- 
rifications, legal  and  moral,  provided  by  Christ  for  the  con- 
science and  the  heart,  had,  in  themselves,  a  real  efficacy, 
and  were,  therefore,  entirely  superior  to  those  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  which  related  only  to  the  body,  and  could  pro- 
duce no  purity  but  such  as  was  merely  external  and  sym- 
bolical.    Let  now  the  following  things  be  noticed. 

1.  Those  things  only  are  spoken  of  in  the  whole  discus- 
sion, which  have  a  reference  to  action  on  the  worshippers — 
that  is,  the  whole  passage  relates  to  the  effects  of  the  Mosaic 
ritual  entirely  on  persons,  and  not  on  things.  The  gifts,  the 
sacrifices,  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  the  ashes  of  a  heifer  sprink- 
ling the  unclean,  all  relate  to  persons. 

2.  The  (3u7irtafioi  are  spoken  of  as  enjoined,  as  well  as 
the  other  rites.  But  of  persons,  no  immersions  at  all  are  en- 
joined under  the  Mosaic  ritual.  As  this  fact  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  noticed,  as  it  ought,  and  as  many  assume  the 
contrary,  it  is  necessary  to  furnish  the  proof  of  this  assertion. 

It  lies  in  this  fact,  that  no  washing  of  persons  is  ever  en- 
joined by  the  word  kaa,  to  immerse,  even  in  a  single  instance, 
nor  by  any  word  that  denotes  immersion — but  as  I  think 
without  exception  by  the  word  "rn,  which  denotes  to  wash 
or  purify,  without  any  reference  to  mode. 

Those  who  read  the  English  version  might  suppose  that, 
where  the  direction  to  bathe  occurs,  immersion  is  enjoined ; 
but  in  every  such  case  the  original  denotes  only  to  wash. 

I  do  not  deny  that  where  the  washing  of  the  body,  or  of 
the  flesh,  or  of  all  the  flesh  is  enjoined,  it  would  probably  be 
done,  if  most  convenient,  by  immersion  or  bathing.  But  I 
affirm  that  there  is  no  washing  of  the  person  enjoined  in  the 
whole  ritual,  which  could  not  be  performed  wherever  there 
was  water  enough  to  wash  the  body  all  over,  in  any  way, 
even  though  bathing  or  immersion  was  out  of  the  question. 
Why  should  it  not  be  so  1  Could  Moses  suppose  that  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  circumstances,  while  in  the  desert,  during 
journeys,  at  home  and  abroad,  every  man  who  became 
unclean,  in  various  and  numerous  ways  specified  in  the  rit- 
ual, would  be  able  to  bathe  or  to  immerse  himself?  Even 
when  best  supplied  with  the  means  of  bathing  it  could  not 
be  expected,  that  every  family,  rich  or  poor,  and  however 
situated,  would  be  able  to  have  a  private  bath.  Nor  could 
it  be  expected,  that  every  running  stream  or  rivulet  would 
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be  deep  enough  to  bathe  in.  But  such  was  the  benign  regard 
of  God  to  all  these  possible  contingencies,  that  he  did  not 
enjoin  immersion  at  all ;  but  only  a  total  washing,  such  as 
could  be  performed  in  any  brook,  or  running  stream, — or  in 
any  suitable  vessel  at  home. 

If  any  doubt  whether  this  is  the  true  view  of  the  import  of 
vm,  let  him  take  a  Hebrew  Concordance  and  trace  it  through 
the' whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  he  will  have  abundant 
proof.  He  will  find  it  used  to  denote  the  washing  of  any 
thing,  in  any  way, — of  the  feet,  the  hands,  the  face,  the 
body,  or  the  mind.  Its  translation  in  the  Septuagint  denotes 
how  wide  its  range  of  meaning  is  ;  — for  it  is  at  one  time  Xov<o, 
at  another  nntto,  and  at  another  nlvra,  just  as  circumstances 
may  seem  to  require.  If  ever  it  is  applied  in  cases  where 
bathing  was  probably  performed,  the  idea  depends  not  at 
all  on  the  word,  but  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  So 
a  Baptist  writer  thinks  that,  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh's  daugh- 
ter, Ex.  2:  5,  the  word  denotes  bathing.  It  may  be  true 
that  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  bathe 
herself,— but  all  our  evidence  of  it  lies  in  the  fact,  that  she 
went  down  to  the  Nile,  and  not  at  all  in  the  word  pm,  and 
therefore  our  translators  have  very  properly  rendered  it 
wash. 

I  would  quote  passages  to  illustrate  all  these  assertions, 
did  not  the  proof  lie  so  plainly  on  the  surface  of  the  whole 
usage  of  the  word  that  I  do  not  suppose  any  one,  who  has 
investigated  the  subject,  will  think  of  denying  it.  Let  any 
one,  who  desires  to  see  a  specimen  of  proof,  examine,  in  the 
original,  Gen.  18:  4,  and  43:  31,  Lev/ 14:  9,  Ex.  29:  17,  Is. 
4:  4,  Ps.  26:  G  and  73:  13,  Is.  1:  10. 

Nor  is  the  washing  of  the  clothes,  so  often  spoken  of,  en- 
joined by  a  word  denoting  immersion.  In  all  such  cases, 
0^2  is  used,  which  denotes  merely  to  wash,  a  word  com- 
monly confined  to  the  washing  of  clothes.  But  it  is  some- 
times also  applied  to  the  washing  of  the  mind,  as  in  Ps. 
51:  4,  9,  (English  version  Ps.  51:  2,  7,)  Jer.  4: 14,  Jer.  2:  22. 
It  is  perfectly  plain  therefore,  that,  whatever  was  the 
practice  of  the  Jews,  no  immersions  of  the  person  were  en- 
joined, and  the  whole  Mosaic  ritual,  as  to  personal  ablution, 
could  be  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  without  a  single  immersion. 
1  do  not  doubt  that  immersions  were  common,  but  nothing 
but  washings  of  the  body  was  enjoined — and   immersions 
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fulfilled  the  law,  not  because  they  were  immersions,  but  solely 
because  they  were  washings.  Of  course,  as  fty\  had  only  the 
sense  to  wash,  even  in  case  of  bathing,  (ttmtiCw  would  tend 
to  the  same. 

3.  Even  where  immersion  was  convenient,  and,  a  priori, 
probable,  it  was  not  deemed  essential  to  complete  and  tho- 
rough purification,  or  to  an  entire  washing  of  the  body.  This 
I  infer  from  the  account  given  in  Tobit  tf:  2,  of  the  washing 
of  the  young  man.  We  are  told  that  he  went  down  to  the 
river — To  8s  naidapiov  xan^ij— for  what  ?  To  immerse  him- 
self of  course,  the  advocates  of  immersion  will  reply.  Whole 
volumes  of  argument,  as  we  all  know,  depend  on  going 
down  to  a  river.  But,  how  was  it  ?  did  he  go  down  to  im- 
merse himself?  Hear  the  writer:  y.at^ij  7Tepr/.).v(?aoduu 
He  went  down  to  wash  himself  all  around, — just  as  a  man 
stands  in  a  stream  and  throws  the  water  all  over  his  body, 
and  washes  himself  by  friction  ;  a  mode  of  washing  much 
more  thorough  than  a  mere  immersion,  and  corresponding 
much  more  nearly  to  the  import  of  the  word  yr\^. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  regard  this  as  an  actual  fact. 
The  story  may  be  true  or  false,  and  yet  be  equally  in  point 
to  illustrate  the  ideas  of  the  age,  in  which  the  writer  lived. 
If  he  was  a  Jew,  as  all  admit,  and  was  writing  of  Jews,  it  is 
enough.  He  would  of  course  write  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  his  day.  He  may  indeed,  after  his  nsoixlvoig,  have 
immersed  himself,  and  very  probably  he  did.  But  he  did 
not  go  down  for  an  immersion, — but  for  such  a  washing  as 
could  be  performed  in  any  stream,  even  though  immersion 
was  out  of  the  question.  I  regard  the  incidental  testimony 
of  a  case  like  this,  as  of  far  more  worth  than  the  formal 
testimony  of  the  Rabbis  of  a  later  age,  as  to  the  importance 
attached,  by  the  Jews,  to  immersion,  which  learned  writers 
have  so  copiously  adduced.  For  the  testimony  of  later 
Jews,  as  to  the  times  preceding  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  needs 
to  be  received  with  much  doubt  and  suspicion.  But  on  an 
incidental  statement  of  this  kind,  of  so  early  a  date,  no  rea- 
sonable suspicion  can  rest. 

4.  The  only  immersions  enjoined  in  the  Mosaic  law  were 
immersions  of  things  to  which  no  reference  can  be  had  here, 
— as  vessels,  sacks,  skins,  etc.  In  this  case  no  act  was 
performed,  that  had  any  tendency  to  affect  the  worship- 
per, but  only  the  thing  immersed.     But  in  all  this  passage, 
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Paul  regards  the  ritual  with  reference  to  its  effects  on  the 
loorshipper.  In  v.  9,  he  says,  that  these  rites  could  not  make 
the  worshipper,  zov  hitQtvorza,  perfect,  as  to  the  conscience. 
In  v.  10,  he  assigns  the  reason  why.  They  consisted  only 
in  services  which  could  affect  the  body,  dittano/iaoi  aaoxog — 
and  these  related  to  meats  and  drinks,  and  divers  purifica- 
tions. The  jc«t,  before  dtxaiw/iuai,  oanxog,  ought  to  be  omit- 
ted, as  it  is  by  Griesbach  and  others; — so  that  those  words 
shall  not  denote  other  ordinances,  but  stand  in  apposition  to 
pQOj/naoi  and  no^mci,  and  dtaqopoig  punjiofioig,  to  denote  the 
imperfection  of  them  all,  because  they  affect  the  body  alone 
and  not  the  mind.  Hence  it  is'perfectly  plain  that  no  refer- 
ence can  be  had  here  to  the  immersions  of  inanimate  things, 
but  only  to  the  purifications  of  persons.  Indeed  the  whole 
scope  of  the  passage  forbids  the  idea  of  such  immersions. 
What  could  any  one  think  that  the  immersion  of  vessels  of 
earth,  or  wood,  had  to  do  with  purifying  the  conscience  or 
the  heart  of  a  worshipper  ?  A  washing  of  the  body,  or  a 
sprinkling  of  blood,  or  of  the  ashes  of  a  heifer  might  seem  to 
purify  the  unclean  — but  not  surely  the  immersion  of  vessels 
of  earth  or  wood,  or  of  sacks  and  skins.  To  refer  here,  then, 
to  such  things,  is  totally  unnatural,  and  entirely  out  of  the 
train  of  thought. 

5.  .Besides,  the  purifications  of  the  person  are  dwcpoQot, 
diverse,  various;  —  but  the  immersions  of  things  are  not, 
either  in  act,  or  circumstances,  or  end.  If  vessels,  or  things 
became  unclean,  in  the  cases  specified,  they  were  all  im- 
mersed, and  all  alike — and  all  for  the  same  end.  What 
various  immersions  here  ? 

On  the  other  hand  the  purifications  of  men  were  exceed- 
ingly numerous  and  of  various  kinds.  Some  were  legal  and 
sacrificial,  relating  to  the  atonement,  and  made  by  blood. 
Others  were  moral,  relating  to  regeneration  and  purity  of 
heart,  as  symbolized,  sometimes  by  various  kinds  of  washing, 
and  at  other  times  by  sprinkling.  To  all  these  various  kinds, 
reference  is  had  in  the  context.  Purification  by  blood,  in 
ch.  9;  T,  12,  13,  14,  19,  20,  21,  22,  and  ch.  10:  1,  2— and  in 
numerous  other  places.  Purification  by  water,  and  by 
sprinkling  of  the  ashes  of  a  heifer,  ch.  9:  13,  and  10?  22. 
Why  should  the  Apostle  leave  purifications  so  various  and 
numerous  as  these,  and  so  entirely  in  point,  and  speak  of  a 
simple  regulation  as  to  the  immersjon,  of  cups  and  vessels 
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etc.,  things  altogether  foreign  to  the  scope  of  the  passage,  as 
diayoQoi  fiaTTzicfioi,  that  were  unable  to  make  perfect  the 
worshipper  1  No  man  who  had  not  a  theory  to  support 
could  bring  himself  to  do  such  violence  to  all  the  laws  of 
interpretation  in  a  case  so  plain. 

0.  To  conclude, — to  give  $anxi<5\ioi  the  sense  y.udaQiG^oi, 
fits  the  word  to  include  all  the  kinds  of  purification  spoken 
of  in  the  context.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  y.adaQi^oi  has 
an  established  legal  and  sacrificial  use,  in  all  cases  of  atone- 
ment by  blood.  And  we  have  also  seen  £>«;m£w  standing  in 
relations  of  the  same  kind.  Now  in  this  passage  the  idea  of 
purification  by  blood  greatly  predominates,  as  may  be  seen 
by  examining  the  passages  just  referred  to  ;  and  yet  the 
idea  of  moral  purification  is  also  most  clearly  presented  to 
the  mind; — and  no  sense  but  the  one  assigned  gives  the 
word  the  scope  necessary  to  take  in  both  kinds.  But  that 
does,  and  it  thus  fully  meets  all  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 
It  is  a  sense  fully  to  the  purpose  of  Paul  ;  it  is  natural,  sim- 
ple, easy,  obvious,  and  gives  a  richness  and  fullness  to  all  his 
ideas.  The  idea  of  immersions  is  out  of  the  scope  and 
spirit  of  the  passage  ;— it  is  forced  and  unnatural :  it  is  un- 
fitted for  the  purposes  of  Paul,  and  narrows  down  his  ideas 
to  topics  totally  foreign  to  the  subject,  and  has  but  one  soli- 
tary advantage  -it  aids  in  escaping  an  unwelcome  result. 

What  evidence  is  there  against  aM  this  mass  of  presump- 
tive reasoning  1  Does  any  previous  probability,  any  law  of 
language  or  of  the  mind,  any  thing  in  the  context  demand 
the  idea  of  immersions?  Nothing  of  this  kind.  All  is  the 
other  way.  The  meaning  claimed  is  highly  probable,  a 
priori,  and  the  whole  scope  of  the  passage  tends  to  estab- 
lish it.  By  all  laws  of  sound  philology,  then,  it  is  here  the 
sense. 

§   15.. 

In  Mark  7:  4,  8,  and  in  Luke  11:  38,  y.udaQiuco  is  the  nat- 
ural and  obvious-  sense  of  [jutzti^(o,  and  xaOaniafiog  of  ^untia- 
(tog. 

1.  This  sense  fulfils  perfectly  all  the  exigencies  of  the  pas- 
sages. I  know  indeed  that  it  is  said  by  some,  that  in  Mark 
there  is  a  rise  in  tb^  idea  from  the  lesser  washing  of  the 
hands,  which  was  common  before  aJL  meals,  to  the  greater 

9* 
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washing,  implied  in  the  immersion  of  the  body  after  coming 
from  the  market.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  simply  a 
rise  from  the  specific  to  the  general  and  indefinite.  They 
always  wash  their  handsbefore  meals,  and  when  they  return 
from  market  they  also  purify  themselves,  (as  the  nature  of 
the  case  may  require,)  before  they  eat.  In  the  latter  case, 
Bloomfield  remarks,  it  denotes  a  washing  of  the  body,  but 
not  an  immersion.  The  sense,  xadaniZo),  also  more  naturally 
suggests  the  reply  of  Christ  in  Luke.  Now  do  ye  Pharisees 
make  clean,  xadaQi&re,  the  outside  of  the  cup,  and  the  platter, 
etc. — where  §ann^oi  seems  to  suggest  y.adaQi^oi.  I  admit 
indeed  that  the  object  of  immersion  might  suggest  the  same 
idea.  But  such  associations  of  thought  are  more  likely,  the 
more  obvious  the  similarity  in  the  meaning  of  the  words. 
But,  not  to  rely  on  this,  I  remark, 

2.  Nothing  in  the  context  demands  the  sense,  immerse, 
and  powerful  reasons  forbid  it. 

All  must  confess  that  purification  is  the  only  idea  involved 
in  the  subject  of  thought.  Now  it  is  no  more  likely  that  a 
want  of  immersion  offended  the  Pharisee,  Luke  11:  38,  in 
the  case  of  Christ,  than  it  is  that  this  was  the  ground  of 
offence  in  the  case  of  the  disciples,  Mark  7.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Christ  had  been  to  the  market.  Nor  is  it  likely 
at  all  that  an  immersion  was  expected,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
before  every  meal,  even  on  coming  from  a  crowd.  The 
offence,  in  the  case  of  the  disciples,  was  that  they  had  not 
washed  their  hands.  An  immersion  was  not  expected  ot 
t  them,  though  they  had  been  in  crowds.  Why  should  it  be 
jy    of  Christ? 

■ftsBenmiiUfif-,  on  this  passage,  well  remarks,  that  the  ex- 
istence of  any  such  custom  of  regular  immersion,  before  all 
meals,  cannot  be  proved.  And  the  opinions  and  statements 
of  Jewish  writers,  in  after  ages,  are  of  very  little  weight. 
The  case  narrated  in  Tobit  has,  in  my  mind,  more  weight, 
in  throwing  light  on  actual  opinions,  than  a  host  of  such 
more  modern  writers.  It  teaches  us  clearly  that,  even  in 
cases  where  it  was  possible,  they  attached  no  peculiar  impor- 
tance to  the  form  of  immersion,  and  thought  only  of  a  suita- 
ble washing.  How  much  more  is  this  likely  to  be  true  of  a 
purification,  which  the  Pharisee  seemed  to  expect,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  before  every  meal  ? 

But  above  all,  the  immevjion  of  the  couches  on  which  they 
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reclined  at  meals  is  out  of  the  question.  That  this  is  the 
meaning  of  xhvwv  here,  the  whole  context  shows,  and  all 
impartial  critics  allow  ;  and  these  were  large  enough  for  them 
to  recline  upon,  at  their  ease.  And  are  we  to  believe  that 
the  Pharisees,  and  all  the  Jews,  were  in  the  habit  of  immers- 
ing these,  just  to  avoid  the  inference  that  /?«7m£«  means  to 
purify?  What  if  remarkable  instances  of  superstition,  in 
particular  sects,  can  be  pointed  out  1  Is  it  likely  that  a  whole 
nation,  all  the  Jews,  ever  held  to  a  practice  like  this  1  That 
they  should  purify  them  with  various  and  uncommanded 
rites  is  altogether  probable.  But  that  they  should  immerse 
them  is  totally  incredible. 

Mr.  Carson  seems  to  feel  this  point  keenly,  and  yet  man- 
fully maintains  his  ground.  He  says  that  he  will  maintain 
an  immersion  until  its  impossibility  is  proved,  and  sug- 
gests that  the  couches  might  be  so  made  as  to  be  taken 
to  pieces  for  this  end  !  He  has  proved,  he  says,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word, — the  Holy  Ghost  affirms  that  the  couches 
were  immersed, —  and  to  call  this  absurd,  is  to  charge  the 
Holy  Ghost  with  uttering  an  absurdity; — and  he  is  filled 
with  horror  at  the  thought,  and  warns  his  opponents  to  be- 
ware of  so  fearful  a  crime,  and  he  has  a  long  dissertation  on 
the  infidel  and  Unitarian  tendencies  of  allowing  difficulties 
to  shake  our  faith  in  the  assertions  of  God.  But  what  is  all 
this  to  the  point  ?  The  question  is  not,  Will  we  believe  that 
the  couches  were  immersed  if  the  Holy  Ghost  says  so? — but 
this,  jF/<7s  he  said  so  ?  And  what  has  Mr.  Carson  proved  ? 
Why  truly  that,  in  other  instances,  ^anri^co  means  immerse. 
But  does  this  prove  that  it  means  so  here  ?  Does  it  even 
create  a  probability  that  it  does  1  Not  at  all.  The  probability, 
as  we  have  shown,  is  all  the  other  way.  Hence  the  demand 
to  prove  an  impossibility  of  immersion  is  altogether  unrea- 
sonable. And  it  is  against  his  own  practice  in  other  cases. 
Does  he  not  admit  that  ^unroi  means  to  dye,  or  color,  when 
it  is  applied  to  the  beard  and  hair  ?  And  is  it  impossible  to 
dip  these  ?  Improbable  it  surely  is,  but  not  half  so  much  so  as 
the  immersion  of  couches. 

The  fact  is  that  the  whole  reasoning  against  the  sense 
claimed  for  fiannlco,  in  these  passages,  rests  on  false  princi- 
ples. It  assumes  a  violent  improbability  of  the  meaning  in, 
question,  and  resorts  to  all  manner  of  bhifts,  to  prove  the 
possibility  of  immersion,  as  though  that  were  ail  that  tho 
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case  required,  whilst  the  truth  is  that  no  such  improbability 
exists,  but  one  directly  the  reverse,  and  the  whole  scope  of 
the  passage  demands  the  meaning  claimed,  that  is,  to  purify. 
Were  it  necessary  1  would  remark  more  in  detail  on  the 
statements  of  Prof.  Ripley,  as  to  the  dipping  of  hands,  and 
the  Jewish  rules  concerning  couches,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Gill. 
Jt  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  these  ideas  are  the  result  of 
the  ingenuity  of  later  ages,  and  the  existence  of  any  such 
rules  or  practices,  in  the  days  of  Christ,  is  totally  devoid  of 
proof  and  even  of  probability. 


§   10. 

In  the  case  so  often  quoted  from  Sirach,  31:  25,  fianztZw 
requires  the  sense,  y.udaoiLM.  The  passage  is  this  :  fianxt^onz- 
rog  ano  ray.gov  zcu  nahv  unrofitrog  avrov  n  tocpdajat  rw  /.orroo} 
avrov.  He  that  is  cleansed  from  a  dead  body,  and  again 
toucheth  it,  of  what  profit  to  him  is  his  cleansing  ? 

Here  I  remark : 

J.  The  sense,  xa8txfu£&,  purify,  suits  the  preposition  ano, — 
immerse  does  not.  Jt  is  natural  to  speak  of  purifying,  or 
cleansing  from,  but  not  of  immersing  from,  a  dead  body. 

2.  No  immersion,  in  the  case  of  touching  a  dead  body, 
was  enjoined,  but  simply  a  washing  of  the  body,  so  as  to 
leave  room  for  various  modes  in  various  circumstances,  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  this  would  be  spoken  of  as  an  immersion. 

3.  The  rite  of  purification  from  a  dead  body  was  complex, 
and  no  import  of  the  word  ^annuo,  but  the  one  claimed,  is 
adapted  to  include  the  whole.  By  far  the  most  important 
part  of  the  rite  was  the  sprinkling  of  the  water,  in  which  had 
been  put  the  ashes  of  the  heifer.  Concerning  this  it  is  said, 
Num.  ID:  13,  that  whosoever  shall  not  purify  himself  with 
it,  after  touching  a  dead  body,  "  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from 
Israel,  because  the  water  of  separation  was  not  sprinkled 
on  him."  Of  the  washing  no  such  thing  is  said,  and  Paul, 
Heb.  9:  13,  refers  to  the  sprinkling,  as  if  it  included  the  part 
of  the  rite  on  which  the  effect  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  depends. 
It  is  the  ashes  of  a  heifer,  sprinkling  the  unclean,  that  is 
spoken  of  as  sanctifying  to  the  purification  of  the  flesh, — 
uyuutt  nnnj  ry  rqg  caoy.o^  y.a.OaQnxrja.      Of  course  the  writer 

couid.  not  mean  to  exclude  so  essential  a  part  of  the  rite  as 
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this,  nay  its  very  essence.  Nor  could  he  calj  it  an  immer- 
sion. It  is  a  sprinkling.  It  can  purify,  but  it  cannot  im- 
merse. But  the  sense,  xaduQi^w,  can  include  both  the 
sprinkling  and  the  washing : — for,  taken  together,  they 
purify,  and  this  is  the  complex  result  of  the  whole  rite,  and 
nothing  else.  If  any  object,  that  it  is  not  consistent  to 
apply  lovzQqj  to  a  complex  operation,  like  this,  I  ask  them, how 
then  is  it  consistent  to  apply  it  to  the  blood  of  Christ,  which 
is  spoken  of  as  the  blood  of  sprinkling  ?  And  yet  we  are 
spoken  of  as  washed  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  where 
Xova>  is  used.  The  truth  is  that  the  sense  of  Xovw  is  general 
too,  and  denotes  merely  a  washing  or  cleansing,  without 
respect  to  mode.  Besides,  an  actual  washing  is  a  part  of  the 
complex  rite. 

The  effort  of  Prof.  Ripley  to  establish  the  sense,  bathing, 
from  the  word  Xovtqov,  is  vain.  No  fact  is  more  notorious 
than  that  Xovco,  of  itself,  does  not  mean  to  bathe.  In  this 
respect  it  is  as  unlimited  to  any  mode  as  yn*\ ;  so  much  so 
that  the  vessels,  in  the  vestibules  of  ancient  churches,  for 
washing  the  hands,  were  called  XovztjQeg,  as  well  as  vi.7t7ijQeg. 
One  of  the  Fathers,  as  quoted  by  Suicer,  says  XovrtjQtg  vdazog 
nenhiQcofxH'oi,  stand  before  the  gate  of  the  church,  that  you 
may  wash  your  hands  (vtxprjg),  so  without  the  church,  sit  the 
poor,  that  by  alms  you  may  wash  (nXvvijg)  the  hands  of  your 
soul.  I  do  not  quote  this  passage  for  the  sake  of  its  theology, 
but  to  show  that  Xovw  and  its  derivatives  mean  simply  to 
wash  or  to  cleanse,  and  not  to  bathe,  any  more  than  the 
Latin  lavo.  Circumstances  may  show  that  bathing  is  meant, 
but  the  word  itself  does  not. 

Mr.  Carson  says  that  all  reasoning  from  this  passage  pro- 
ceeds on  the  assumption  that  the  Jews  had  made  no  addi- 
tions to  the  rite.  Not  so.  It  proceeds  upon  the  assumption 
that  they  had  not  omitted  its  very  essence,  the  sprinkling 
with  the  ashes  of  a  heifer,  and  that  they  would  not  call  this 
an  immersion,  but  a  purification,  as  in  fact  it  was ;  and  that 
as  no  immersion  was  enjoined,  but  simply  washing,  so  the 
sense,  immersion,  is  not  to  be  assumed  without  necessity  and 
without  proof,  and  against  the  whole  probability  of  the  case. 

That  the  Jews  did  take  the  view  of  this  rite  that  I  claim, 
is  plain  from  the  account  given  of  it  by  Philo.  He  directs 
the  whole  attention  to  sprinkling  and  nothing  else  ;  vol.  2, 
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p.  251.*  He  says  Moses  does  this  philosophically,  for  most 
others  are  sprinkled  with  unmixed  water,  some  with  sea  or 
river  water,  others  with  water  drawn  from  the  fountains. 
But  Moses  employed  ashes  for  this  purpose.  Then,  as  to 
the  manner,  they  put  them  into  a  vessel,  pour  on  water,— 
then  moisten  branches  of  hyssop  with  the  mixture,  (sx  rov 
xfMZftatog  fianroi'tag  vaaonov  xXadovg,)  then  sprinkle  it  upon 
those  who  are  to  be  purified,  roig  xadaigofiivoig.  And  this 
account  was  written  after  the  passage  in  question.  Here 
we  note,  in  passing,  a  use  of  panta  with  «*,  at  war  with  the 
idea  to  dip,  and  consistent  only  with  the  idea  to  moisten  or 
wet. 

Now  for  what  reason  are  we  to  set  aside  probabilities  like 
these  ?  Merely  to  avoid  so  simple,  natural  and  probable  a 
conclusion,  as  that  /3«zm£o>  sometimes  means  simply  to  puri- 
fy, as  in  this  case  it  most  clearly  does. 

§  17. 

The  case  of  Judith  also  sustains  the  same  view.  In  Ju- 
dith 12:  7,  we  are  told  that  she  remained  in  the  camp  of  Hol- 
ofernes  three  days,  and,  by  night,  that  is,  on  each  night,  she 
went  out  to  the  valley  of  Bethulia  and  purified  or  washed 
herself,  in  the  camp  at  the  fountain  of  water.  naoefteivsv  ev 
nj  7T(tQ£{i(loh]  i;fitQug  tQtig,  xai  eSmoQevezo  y.ara  vvatu  sig  rr^v  cpa- 
Qayya  Bervlova  y.ai  e^anr^ero  ev  VQ  naQS^oXri  em  rr,g  nr^g 
rov  i'darog. 

Here  we  notice  that  the  purification  in  question  was  per- 
formed in  the  camp,  and  at  or  near  the  fountain — and  for 
three  nights  in  succession.  In  the  case  of  Tobit,  a  man  at  a 
river,  and  away  from  all  observation,  we  know  that  immer- 
sion was  more  probable.  But  here  a  female,  in  a  camp, 
and  at  or  near  a  fountain,  it  is  insisted,  did  immerse  herself, 
three  nights  in  succession.  We  are  told  of  her  courage  and 
faith,  and  of  possible  bathing  places  near  the  spring,  and  all  for 
what  ?  To  avoid  so  obvious  a  conclusion  as  that  the  writer 
merely  means  to  say  that  she  purified,  or  washed  herself, 
without  reference  to  the  mode.     In  the  case  of  Susannah,  we 


*  The  edition   in   the  Andover  Library.      Its  edition  and 
date  I  did  not  note. 
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are  told  that  she  desired  to  wash  herself,  lovaaadai,  in  the 
garden,  because  it  was  warm.  Here  she  could  shut  the 
doors  and  be  alone,  v.  17.  Yet  the  writer  says  merely 
wash.  But  in  the  case  of  Judith,  even  in  a  camp,  he  must 
needs  insist,  it  seems,  on  the  mode,  and  that  mode  must  be 
immersion.  And  what  reason  is  there  for  all  this  ?  Is  not 
the  sense  xudapi^w,  a  priori,  probable?  Yes.  Does  it  not 
fulfil  all  the  exigencies  of  the  case  ?  Yes.  Was  it  of  any  im- 
portance to  specify  the  mode  ?  No.  Do  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  call  for  immersion  ?  No ;  they  seem,  at  first  sight 
entirely  to  forbid  it ;  and  nothing  but  skill  in  suggesting  possi- 
bilities can  at  all  remove  the  impression.  In  fact  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  have  led  the  vast  majority  of  minds  in  all 
ages  to  feel  that  immersion  is  not  the  meaning  here, — and  that 
to  purify  or  to  wash  is.  Hence  it  is  that  Mr.  Carson,  in  his 
arduous  attempt  to  prove  that  @ami£«$  never  means  to  wash, 
irrespective  of  mode,  is  obliged  to  admit  that  he  has  "all  the' 
lexicographers  and  commentators  "  against  him.     p.  79. 


§  IS. 

No  contrary  probability,  or  usage,  can  be  established  from 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  age,  or  of  the  preceding 
age,  who  used  the  Alexandrine  Greek.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  argument  thus  far  is  specific,  and  relates  to  a  relif. 
ious  usage,  produced  at  a  particular  time,  and  by  particular 
circumstances  definitely  and  clearly  marked.  Now  to  re- 
fute this  argument,  it  is  of  no  use  to  go  to  writers  who  lived 
and  wrote  entirely  out  of  this  range  of  circumstances  and 
ideas.  It  could  only  prove  that,  in  other  circumstances, 
another  usage  of  the  word  did  exist,  and  this  no  one  need 
deny. 

But  it  is  very  noticeable  that,  in  the  very  writers  where 
alone  proof  of  an  opposite  religious  usage,  or  even  of  a  proba- 
bility of  it,  can,  reasonably  be  looked  for,  there  is  none  to  be 
found.  It  is  in  these  very  writings  that  the  whole  current 
of  probability,  and  of  usage,  sets  strongly  the  other  wav. 

1  do  not  deny  that  these  writers  do  also  use  the  word  Ban- 
rit,(xi,  in  other  circumstances,  and  in  a  secular  sense,  to  denote 
immersion,  sinking,  overwhelming  or  oppression.  But  this 
only  proves  that  the  two  usages  did  coexist ;  just  as  Mr. 
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Carson  proves  that  the  two  usages  of  £?«7ttco  did  coexist  in 
Hippocrates,  and  that  the  existence  of  the  one  did  not  dis- 
prove the  existence  of  the  other.  So,  at  least  four  meanings  of 
the  word  spring  coexist,  and  yet  no  one  infers  from  one  that 
the  others  do  not  exist. 

That  the  religious  usage  of  these  writers  all  sets  one  way, 
one  obvious  and  admitted  fact  may  show.     Mr.  Carson  ad- 
mits that  all  the  lexicographers  and  commentators  do  assign 
to  the  word  panTi^co  the  unlimited  sense  to  wash,  or  cleanse. 
Now  on  what  writers  do  they  rely  ?     Beyond  all  dispute  on 
the  writers  of  Alexandrine  Greek, — the  very  writers  who 
have  furnished  all  the  facts  on  which  this  argument  is  based. 
And  these  writers,  be  it  noticed,  furnish  no  presumption  or 
usage  the  other  way.    Even  in  those  minuter  shades  of  mean- 
ing, which  are  furnished  by  allusion,  comparison  or  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  all  things  tend  the   same  way.     So,  in  the 
account  of  the  baptism  of  Paul,  the  sacrificial  reference  of 
Baptism  is  plainly  indicated,  Acts  22:  16:  Arise  and  be  bap- 
tised, and  wash  away  thy  sins,  Avaazug  ^cctztkjcu  xai  anokov- 
aat  rag  afiaqnag  gov,  calling  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Here 
we  have  faith  in  Christ,  the  washing  away  or  pardon  of  sins, 
and  a  purification  intended  to  symbolize  it.    Bannaai,  purify 
thyself,  or  be  purified  bodily, — uno).ovcai  rag  aftaoTtag,  wash 
away  thy  sins,  as  to  the  mind,  by  calling  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord.     Here  the  antithesis  and  correspondence  are  beautiful 
and  complete,  and  one  seems  naturally  to  suggest  the  other. 
So  the  case  in  Peter  3:  21,  where  he  speaks  of  baptism  as 
saving  us,  is  far  more  natural  and  beautiful,  if  we  adopt  this 
sense,  for  he  seems  to  think  that,  if  he  left  the  word  (3a7zzia- 
yw.  unguarded,  he  might  be  taken  to  mean  the  external  pu- 
rification of  the  body.     But  as  this  does  not  save  us,  and  as 
nothing  but  the  purification  of  the  mind  does,  he  guards  him- 
self and  says,  I  do  not  mean  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of 
the  flesh,  by  the  purification  of  which  1  speak,  but  the  answer 
of  a  good  conscience  towards  God.     Hence,  too,  the  legal  or 
sacrificial  sense  lies  upon  the  very  face  of  the  passage, — for 
it  is  the  purification  of  the  conscience  by  atoning  blood,  to 
which  he  refers,  and  not  to  an  external  washing  at  all ;  and 
1  need  not  say  to  any  one  who  can  feel  the  nice  correspond- 
encies of  words,  how  much  more  beautiful  and  clear  the 
whole  passage  becomes  by  assigning  to  pann-apa  the  sense 
of  a  spiritual  purification,  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  which 
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Peter  affirms  that  it  has.  On  the  subject,  however,  of  the 
external  washing  in  this  case,  I  shall  speak-  more  at  large  un- 
der another  head. 

So  too  the  account  given  by  Josephus  of  the  baptism  of 
John,  Antiq.  B.  xviii.  c.  5,  $  2,  presents  the  same  train  of 
thought  to  the  mind.  Instead  of  the  awkward  translation  of 
Whiston  I  prefer  to  give  a  free  statement  of  the  obvious 
sense,  and  to  quote  the  original  where  critical  exactness  is 
needed. 

John,  he  says,  informed  the  Jews  that  before  they  could 
be  baptized  they  must  commence  and  profess  the  practice 
of  piety  towards  God,  and  justice  towards  each  other — and 
that  their  baptism  would  be  acceptable  to  God,  if  they  did 
not  rely  upon  it  as  a  means  of  putting  away  a  part  only  of 
their  sins,  but  used  it  merely  as  a  means  of  purifying  the 
body,  to  indicate  that  the  soul  had  been  previously,  thorough- 
ly purified  by  righteousness.  £ 

To  denote  baptism  he  uses  the  word  fianTfiaig,  and  to  de- 
note its  import  he  states  that  they  are  to  use  it,  t<p  ayveia  rov 
oiofiazog,  are  de  xai  njg  \\)vyrtg  dixaioavvrj  frooexxexadaofieryg. 
Now  here,  1  remark  that  there  was  nothing  to  cause  Jose- 
phus or  any  other  Jew  to  think  of  the  mode,  or  to  attach 
any  importance  to  it.  No  idea  of  a  fancied  reference,  in  the 
rite,  to  the  death  of  Christ,  could  bias  his  mind  towards  the 
sense  immerse.  To  him,  it  is  plain,  that  it  meant  nothing 
but  purifying  the  body,  to  indicate  that  the  mind  had  been 
previously  thoroughly  purified  by  righteousness ;  and  he 
speaks  just  as  he  would,  if  these  ideas  had  been  suggested 
by  ihe  name  of  the  rite  ;  in  other  words,  just  as  he  would  if 
■/.udaootg  had  stood  in  the  place  of  fiunrhcig.      C 

Now  although  I  would  not  rely  on  such  places  for  proof, 
against  a  strong  contrary  probability,  yet  when  I  find  them 
so  perfectly  coincident  with  all  other  facts,  when  all  shades 
of  probability  so  perfectly  harmonize  and  blend  in  a  com- 
mon result,  1  cannot  hesitate,  for  1  see  no  good  reason  for 
doubt.  It  is  not  a  solitary  fact  on  which  the  argument  rests. 
To  overthrow  it,  the  whole  current  of  probability  must  be 
reversed,  and  so  striking  a  coincidence  and  harmony  of  mean- 
ing, in  so  many  independent  passages,  be  supposed  to  exist 
without  a  cause.  Particular  errors  may  no  doubt  be  de- 
tected in  the  argument,  and  individual  passages,  viewed  out 
of  their  relations,  may  be  made  to  admit   another  possible 
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sense.  But  that  a  fair  and  comprehensive  view  of  all  the 
facts  of  the  case  can  be  made  to  lead  to  a  "^W"".* 
the  one  here  maintained,  1  shall  not  think  possible,  until  I 
see  it  done-  and  there  are  no  new  and  undiscovered  means 
for  doin-  it.  The  facts  all  lie  within  a  given  and  definite 
compass?  and  they  can  easily  be  placed  before  the  minds  of 
all  If  any  that  bear  on  the  case  have  been  omitted,  it  can 
easily  be  shown.  If  not,  then  it  must  be  shown  that  the 
'  principles,  on  which  this  argument  rests,  are  unsound  or  that 
Ihey  have  not  been  accurately  applied,  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  either  of  these  things  can  be  done.  _  AifaMn 

The  argument,  from  the  usage  of  the  writers  of  Alexan- 
drine Greek  is  now  at  an  end.  Other  considerations,  as  it 
regards  this  part  of  the  subject,  still  remain  ;  but  the  state- 
ment of  them  will  be  deferred  till  the  leading  objections  to 
this  view  shall  claim  our  attention. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  that  evidence  of  the  truth  ot 
this  view  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  *a- 

thers  i  •  • 

I  appeal  to  them,  not  because  I  think  that  their  opinions 
on  questions  of  interpretation,  or   sacred  philology,  are  ot 
much  weight,  for  it  is  well  known  to  all,  either  that  then- 
attainments  in  biblical  literature  were  small,  or  that  their 
principles  of  philology  were  to  a  great  extent  fluctuating  or 
unsound.     Nor  do  1  appeal  to  them,  because  I  deem  their 
theological  opinions  of    peculiar  weight.      They  deserve, 
indeed!  a  respectful  attention,  and  are  of  great  use  in  investi- 
gating the  history  of  opinions.     Moreover  they  of  ten  furnish 
rich  and  valuable  materials  for  thought.     But  nothing  can 
be  more  desperate  than  the  attempt  to  make  a  regular  and 
harmonious  system  of  truth  from  their  works.   The  sentence 
of  Milton  on  "them  is  well  known  ;  and  though,  it  lett  un- 
balanced by  other  considerations,  it  would  produce  undue 
neglect,  yet  it  is  essentially  based  on  truth.     But  I  refer  to 
thfm,  simply  as  furnishing  facts  in  the  history  of  language, 
and  it  will  be  my  object  to  show  that  these  facts  are  such  as 
would  naturally  flow  from  the  truth  of  the  view  which  1 

have  given.  ,       .      .      ,  ? 

My  position  then  is  this  :  if  we  admit  that  in  he  days  of 
Christ,  wtiaoifr  was  the  import  of  p«m&»,  taking  all  the 
texts  in  the  New  Testament  in  which  the  word  occurs,  and 
the  ideas  connected  with  the  rite,  and  looking  at  the  laws  ot 
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the  mind  and  the  natural  course  of  thought,  we  shall  find 
that  no  view  can  so  well  explain  the  usus  loquendi  of  the 
Fathers  and  the  opinions  entertained  by  them,  and  by  their 
opponents,  of  the  import  and  effects  of  the  rite. 

§  19. 

This  view  shows  how  arayervaco,  to  regenerate,  and  other 
words  of  like  import,  could  easily  become,  with  the  Fathers, 
synonymes  of  fiaitrtfyb.  '  That  these  words  did  so  become, 
is  a  notorious  fact,  as  will  presently  be  proved,  but  a  satis- 
factory reason  is  not  commonly  assigned.  The  true  reason 
appears  to  be  this :  xadaoiLco,  and  of  course  ^anti^ta,  in  its 
spiritual  sense,  is  in  fact  a  synonyme  of  avayevvaw  ; — for 
what  is  it  to  purify  the  spirit,  but  to  regenerate  ?  In  fact 
this  very  form  of  speech  is  used  to  denote  this  thing,  Acts 
15:  9.  He  made  no  difference  between  them  and  us,  "having 
purified  their  hearts  by  faith,"  r\j  matu  xaduQiaag  rag  xagSiag 
avzar.  So  too  the  pure  in  heart,  y.adaooi  nj  xaodia,  shall  see 
God,  Matt.  5:  8.  Who  gave  himself  for  us  that  he  might 
redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify,  y.adctQicij,  unto  him- 
self a  peculiar  people,  Tit.  2:  14.     So  Eph.  5:  26. 

Now  in  a  case  where  analogical  senses  exist,  one  external 
and  material  and  the  other  spiritual,  it  is  natural  that  they 
should  run  into  each  other,  and  terms  applied  to  one  be 
applied  to  the  other.  Thus  if  {^aiinX,®  means  to  purify,  then 
there  is  natural  purification  and  spiritual  purification,  or 
regeneration,  and  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  use  avayevvaco 
to  denote  the  latter  idea  and  also  to  transfer  it  to  the  exter- 
nal rite.  And,  at  first,  it  would  be  so  done  as  merely  to  be 
the  name  of  the  rite,  and  not  to  denote  its  actual  efficacy. 
So  in  Justin  Martyr,  panr/Lco  is  rarely,  if  ever,  used  at  all  to 
describe  the  rite,  but  avayavvata.  Ennxa  ayovrai  vq?  fyKov 
srda  vdcoQ  eari  y.tci  rqonov  uraytvvsoecog  6v  xca  ijfieig  avayivvrfii]- 
uev  araytrt'iovTai :— Then  they  are  brought  by  us  where  there 
is  water,  and  in  the  manner  of  regeneration,  in  which  we 
were  regenerated,  they  are  regenerated  ;  that  is,  in  the  man- 
ner of  baptism,  wherein  we  were  baptized,  they  are  bap- 
tized. And  this  use  was  general  and  familiar,  as  may  be 
fully  seen  in  the  quotations  collected  by  Wall  in  his  history 
of  infant  baptism. 

Now  the  idea  to  immerse  has  no  such  spiritual  and  ana- 
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logical  sense  to  denote  regeneration,  and  of  course  cannot 
explain  such  a  transfer. 

If  it  is  said  that  this  use  grew  out  of  the  idea  of  baptis- 
mal regeneration,  which  early  prevailed,  I  ask  again,  what 
led  to  its  early  prevalence  ?  To  this  inquiry  no  other  view 
can  give  so  satisfactory  a  reply  as  the  one  which  I  maintain. 

§  20. 

This  view  explains  not  only  the  early  prevalence  of  the 
idea  of  baptismal  regeneration,  but  also  of  the  other  extreme, 
the  entire  denial  of  water  baptism. 

The  facts  are  these.  There  are  two  kinds  of  purification, 
that  of  the  Spirit,  and  that  of  water  ;--one  real  and  effectual, 
the  other  only  a  symbol,  an  external  rite,  and  yet  both  are 
called  by  the  same  name,  purification,  or  baptism. 

Now  in  the  New  Testament  there  is  a  class  of  texts,  in 
•which  the  true  and  spiritual  purification  alone  is  spoken  of, 
and  a  saving  energy  is  ascribed  to  it  ;  as  Kph.  4:  .$,  Gal.  3: 
27,  1  Cor.  12:  13,  Rom.  6:  3,  4,  Col.  2:  12,  Eph.  5:  20, 
1  Pet  3:  21.  Titus  3:  5,  John  3:  5.  That  the  external  form 
cannot  be  here  spoken  of,  I  propose  to  show  in  another 
place.  I  refer  to  these  passages  here  to  illustrate  fully  the 
idea. 

But  soon,  what  was  at  first  said  only  of  the  essential 
spiritual  purification,  was  attached  to  the  form,  according  to 
the  uniform  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  sink  from  ihe 
spirit  to  the  form,  and  thus  made  baptismal  regeneration, 
and  all  its  train  of  errors.  And  as  one  extreme  begets 
another,  those  who  opposed  this  view  as  too  carnal,  relying 
on  those  passages  where  baptism  denotes  clearly  no  more 
than  a  spiritual  purification,  would  deny  that  the  form  was 
to  be  used  at  all.  In  practice,  words  are  things.  Systems 
grow  out  of  words.  And  a  word  of  a  double  analogical 
sense,  like  purify,  would  naturally  give  rise  to  the  doctrine 
of  baptismal  regeneration,  on  the  one  side,  and  to  an  entire 
denial  of  water  baptism  on  the  other  ;  and  that  such  were 
the  results  all  know.  On  the  other  hand,  the  word  in  the 
sense  to  immerse,  tends  to  no  such  result,  for  the  spiritual 
sense,  in  this  usage,  has  no  relation  at  all  to  regeneration  or 
purity  in  any  form,  and  denotes,  as  before  stated,  only  to 
overwhelm,  to  oppress.     And  it  deserves  notice,  that  the 
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same  passages,  which,  by  this  process  of  sinking  the  spirit- 
ual in  the  natural,  gave  rise  to  the  gross  errors  of  baptismal 
regeneration,  are  still  the  passages  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  general  concession  of  the  church  that  they  relate  to  the 
external  form,  fill  the  hands  of  the  Campbellites,  and  other 
errorists  of  the  like  kind,  with  their  most  powerful  weapons. 

Had  the  word  been  xadaot&o,  so  that  its  analogical  uses 
could'  have  been  noticed,  and  its  real  import  felt,  the  root  of 
the  error  would  have  been  seen.  But  by  using  the  word 
baptize,  as  a  technic,  the  eye  has  been  entirely  blinded  to 
the  laws  which  influenced  the  mind  in  its  original  use.  And, 
until  that  class  of  passages,  from  which  the  doctrine  of  bap- 
tismal regeneration  sprung,  is  restored  to  their  original,  true 
and  spiritual  sense,  the  occasions  of  this  pernicious  error  can 
never  be  thoroughly  eradicated  from  the  Christian  church. 

Hence  I  do  not  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  usage  of  avay&v- 
ruo),  as  a  synonyme  of  pamilco,  to  the  doctrine  of  baptismal 
regeneration  as  some  do, — but  rather  believe  that  the  natural 
and  early  use  of  this  word  to  denote  the  rite,  and  a  false  ap- 
plication of  certain  texts  to  it,  gave  rise  to  the  doctrine  it- 
self, and  that,  when  this  doctrine  was  established,  the  whole 
range  of  language  pertaining  to  regeneration  passed  over  to 
the  rite,  as  qioog,  qxanafiog,  Ttahyytvvaoia,  Qeoysrvsaia,  avanla- 
Gig;—  that  is,  light,  illumination,  regeneration,  the  divine 
generation,  a  new  creation.     Hence  also  (pom^ox,  to  baptize. 

§  21. 

Besides  this  general  reasoning  from  well  known  facts,  there 
is  also  philological  proof  that  the  word  was  often  used  by 
the  Fathers  in  the  sense  -/.aduQ^w.  That  the  other  sense  also 
occurs  I  need  not  deny ;  for  they  were  originally  formed 
rather  in  the  school  of  classic,  than  of  Alexandrine  Greek. 
In  their  case  two  currents  met,  and  we  are  not  to  look  so 
much  for  universally  consistent  use,  as  for  evidence  that  the 
Alexandrine  current  did  mingle  in  the  stream.  Hence  I 
remark, 

1.  The  earlier  Christian  writers  do  not  so  often  use  the 
word  fianri^m,  as  some  synonyme  derived  from  the  sense  to 
purify,  as  avaynrvaoi^  as  before  stated.  Nor  do  they  fix  the 
mind  on  the  idea  immerse,  but  on  purification,  and  use  such 
paraphrases  as  denote  it.     Thus,  after  the  passage  of  Justin 
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Martyr  already  quoted,  he  says,  in  describing  the  mode  of 
regeneration  or  baptism,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  /.ovtqov  jzoiovvtui,  they  wash 
or  purify  them. 

2.  They  often  use  ^unriGfxog  in  the  legal  and  sacrificial 
sense,  so  as  to  exclude  any  idea  but  y.udupiG/*og.  So  Chrysos- 
tom,  Horn.  33,  says,  "  He  calls  his  cross  and  death,  a  cup  and 
baptism, — a  cup,  because  he  readily  drank  it ;  baptism,(/3«7m<y- 
lior,)  because  by  it  he  purified,  fy.udi;otv,  the  world  ;"  that  is, 
he  calls  it  purification,  because  by  it  he  purified  the  world, 
in  which  case  the  sense  is  sacrificial,  he  made  atonement  for 
the  world, — and  the  reason  assigned  depends,  for  all  its 
force,  on  giving  to  ^cmziG^og  the  sacrificial  sense  •/.aduniaiuo,\ 
I  do  not  quote  this,  nor  the  following  passages,  because  I 
believe  that  he  assigns  the  true  reason,  but  simply  to  illus- 
trate his  use  of  language. 

So  Theophylact,  on  Matt.'  20:  22,  23,  says,  "  He  calls  his 
death  fiumionov  cog  y.udapTixor  orra  navzcov  tffuav  ;  as  making  a 
purification,  or  expiation  (or  all  of  us,"  where  the  whole 
force,  as  before,  rests  on  giving  to  fianziGnov  the  sacrificial 
.sense  y.adaoiGfiov.  As  if  he  had  said,  he  calls  his  death  a  pu- 
rification, because  it  was  designed  to  purify  all  of  us.  So, 
on  Mark  10;  38,  39,  he  says,  "  He  calls  his  cross  ^u7zriGfwr, 
as  about  to  make  a  purification  for  sins,"  y.adaoiGuov  tcoi 
i'tttuQTmr.  Here  the  sacrificial  sense  is  still  more  evident, 
and  undeniable,  and  requires  fianziGfiov  to  mean  y.adantGftot>, 
as  before.  Many  other  passages  of  a  like  kind  could  be  ad- 
duced, but  it  is  needless. 

3.  They  sometimes*  in  describing  the  rite,  use  y.udainto  or 
>:«.duQt~to  alone.  Thus  Gregory-Nazianz.  says,  oiptt  y.aduinn- 
fievov  Jt;GOW  tr  T(o  JtOpSarij  rr;v  tii^r  y.aOuQGtv  piOXov  On  tyviZor- 
r«  Ti]  y.aduQGti  t«  voara — ov  yuQ  8ij  avzog  t8uzo  y.aOaaGtcog  6  ut- 
q con  ii]v  cifiUQTiuv  rov  y.oaftov  i  that  is,  thou  shalt  see  Jesus  puri- 
fied, i.  e.  baptized,  in  the  Jordan,  with  my  purification,  i.  e. 
baptism,  or  rather,  sanctifying  the  waters,  by  his  purification: 
for  he  did  not  need  purification  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of 
the  world  Here  panrCco  is  not  used  at  all  in  describing  the 
rite,  and  in  its  place  is  used  xadatQco  and  its  derivatives,  both 
in  a  moral  and  sacrificial  sense. 

Again,  "  He  who  can  take  away  the  sins  of  others,"  6v 
ye.dftQGtcor  trey.ti  tnt  t«  raiiara  foytzat,  a/.X  coctt  dvrufnv  avzoig  tP 

Oiircii  y.aduQTc/.yp;  does  not  come  to  the  water  for  the  sake  of 
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being  purified  himself,  but  to  impart  to  it  a  purifying 
power. 

Here,  as  before,  I  do  not  voucli  for  the  truth  of  the  ideas. 
They  are  pregnant  with  superstition.  From  the  notion  that 
Christ,  at  his  baptism,  gave  to  the  water  a  purifying  power, 
came  the  idea  of  holy  water,  and  of  a  mysterious  influence 
or  presence  in  the  water  of  baptism,  which  is  a  constituent 
part  of  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration.  Still  the 
passages  are  of  no  less  importance  in  showing  the  use  of 
words  ;  and  for  this  alone  I  quote  them. 

It  would  be  of  no  avail,  here,  to  say  that  the  Fathers  did 
in  fact  immerse  ;  this  could  not  decide  that  purify  was  not 
the  sense, — and  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  some  of  them 
use  the  word  ^«jz*«£ea  to  denote  the  act  of  immersion  in  baptism, 
it  would  avail  nothing.  It  would  only  prove  inconsistent  usage. 
But  in  the  confluence  of  classical  and  Alexandrine  Greek, 
after  the  days  of  Christ,  and  in  writers  so  various  and  so 
multifarious,  we  are  not  to  look  for  consistent  usage.  It  is 
enough  that  we  find  the  usage  claimed.  We  should  rather 
expect  a  transition  from  the  original  ideas  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament writers,  through  a  period  of  inconsistent  usage,  till; 
as  the  form  usurped  the  place  of  the  spirit,  and  a  supersti- 
tious efficacy  was  attached  to  immersion,  the  original  sense 
would  disappear,  and  the  name  of  the  form  alone  remain,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  Greek  Church  at  the  present  day. 

I  do  not  expect  to  find  in  the  Fathers  a  correct  philosoph- 
ical account  of  the  origin  or  progress  of  their  own  errors. 
They  assign  different,  and  often  inconsistent  reasons  for  the 
usages  of  language  already  adverted  to.  It  is  enough  for 
me  that  I  have  the  facts  before  me,  and  the  laws  of  the 
mind  to  explain  them.  They  are  just  such  as  1  should  ex- 
pect, on  the  supposition  that  the  original  religious  sense  of 
[jaxTtLo)  was  xadant^o). 
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ARTICLE  VI. 
Historical  Sketch  of  Deism. 

By  Rev.  Enoch  Pond,  D.  D.,  Prof.  Theol ,  Theol.  Sem.,  Bangor,  Me. 

By  Deism  is  meant  that  form  of  religion,  which  admits  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  but  denies  that  he  has  made 
a  supernatural  revelation  of  his  truth  and  will  to  mankind, 
in  the  Scriptures.  In  other  words,  it  is  that  form  of  religion 
which,  while  it  admits  the  Divine  existence,  denies  the  truth 
and  inspiration  of  the  Bible. 

Of  Deism,  as  of  most  other  forms  of  error,  there  are  dif- 
ferent degrees.  There  are  those,  who  professedly  and  openly 
discard  revelation,  avowing  that  its  claims  to  have  come  from 
God  are  without  foundation.  There  are  others,  who,  while 
they  do  not  professedly  discard  the  Bible,  are  yet  its  real 
opposers  and  enemies.  They  secretly  reproach  it,  en- 
deavor to  undermine  it,  and  labor  to  turn  its  doctrines 
into  ridicule  and  contempt.  It  will  be  seen,  that  this  second 
class  of  Deists  has  been  much  more  numerous,  in  modern 
times,  than  the  first. 

There  is  still  a  third  class  of  men,  who  fall  fairly  within 
the  ranks  of  Infidelity,  who,  while  they  admit  that  the  Bible 
contains  a  revelation  from  God,  still  leave  it  to  each  individ- 
ual to  determine  what,  and  how  much,  this  revelation  is.  It 
is  not  the  whole  Bible,  but  is  contained  in  the  Bible ;  and 
every  reader  of  the  Bible  is  to  judge  for  himself,  what  por- 
tions of  it  are  to  be  regarded  as  of  Divine  origin,  and  what 
not.  A  principle  such  as  this  amounts  obviously  to  a  species 
of  infidelity ;  since  it  is  a  manifest  rejection  of  the  canoni- 
cal Scriptures  as  an  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  life.  One 
person  sets  aside  this  passage  as  constituting  no  part  of  the 
revelation,  and  another  that ;  and  we  need  a  new  Bible,  to 
inform  us  what  parts  of  the  Old  are  to  be  received,  and 
what  rejected. 

In  presenting  a  brief  account  of  discussions  relative  to  the 
Divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  I  shall  have  no  occasion 
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to  go  farther  back  than  to  the  first  ago  of  Christianity.  The 
Jews  were  a  people  by  themselves.  They  held  their  Scrip- 
tures as  a  sacred  deposit,  which  they  were  to  keep,  rather 
than  circulate  ;  and  the  surrounding  naiions  were  either  so 
entirely  ignorant  of  these  Scriptures,  or  they  held  them  in  so 
much  contempt,  as  to  enter  into  no  controversy  respecting 
them.  The  ancient  idolaters  would  all  have  rejected  the 
Jewish  Scriptures ;  or,  at  best,  would  have  placed  them  on 
a  level  with  the  responses  of  their  own  oracles,  and  the 
dreamings  of  their  own  diviners,  but  previous  to  the  Christian 
era,  I  am  not  aware  that  there  was  any  considerable  contro- 
versy respecting  them. 

Near  the  close  of  the  first  century,  Josephus  published  his 
Antiquities  at  Rome.  They  were  written  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  for  the  express  purpose  of  vindicating  the  great  an- 
tiquity of  the  Hebrew  nation,  and  of  making  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  acquainted  with  their  history.  But  some  of  the  learned 
Greeks,  who  read  the  books  of  Josephus,  were  very  incred- 
ulous as  to  his  statements ;  and  entered  into  formal  contro- 
versy with  him  on  the  subject.  Their  writings  are  now  lust; 
but  a  triumphant  refutation  of  them,  from  the  pen  of  Jose- 
phus, is  extant.  His  two  books  against  Apion,  in  which  he 
refutes  the  calumnies,  not  only  of  Apion,  but  of  several  oth- 
ers, and  demonstrates  from  the  early  records  of  the  Chal- 
deans, Egyptians,  and  Phenicians,  the  high  antiquity  of  the 
Hebrews,  will  remain  as  a  monument  of  the  learning  of 
Josephus,  and  of  his  zeal  for  the  honor  of  his  people. 

The  earliest  enemies  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  were  the 
Jews  and  heathens.  With  the  Jewish  unbelievers,  several 
of  the  early  fathers  engaged  in  controversy.  The  dialogue 
of  Justin  with  Trypho,  the  Jew,  is  still  extant,  in  which  the 
former  endeavors  to  prove  to  the  latter,  from  the  writings  of 
the  Jewish  prophets,  that  the  Messiah  has  come,  and  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  Christ. 

The  first  efforts  of  the  Pagans  against  the  Christians  were 
directed,  not  so  much  to  discredit  their  writings,  as  to  defame 
their  characters,  and  destroy  their  lives.  Because  these 
Christians  had  no  images  among  them,  and  refused  to  wor- 
ship the  idols  of  the  heathen,  they  were  charged  with  athe- 
ism. And  because  they  were  constrained  from  a  regard  to 
their  own  safety,  to  hold  their  meetings  in  private,  and  often 
in  the  night  season,  they  were  accused  of  practising  int  hem 
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the  most  foul  and  horrible  crimes.  To  refute  these  calum- 
nies, and  stay  the  effusion  of  innocent  blood,  was  the  object  of 
most  of  the  Apologies  for  the  Christian  faith  which  were  early 
written.  Several  of  these  Apologies,  particularly  those  of 
Justin,  Tertullian,  and  Minucius  Felix,  we  have  in  our  hands, 
and  they  should  be  diligently  pondered  by  every  Christian 
student.  Next  to  the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  they  furnish 
the  best  exposition,  and  the  most  authentic  monument,  of 
primitive  Christianity. 

The  first  of  the  heathen  philosophers  who  entered  into 
formal  controversy  with  the  ancient  Christians,  was  Celsus, 
an  Epicurean,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  His  work  against  Christianity,  which  he  entitled 
"The  True  Word,"  is  irrecoverably  lost,  except  so  much  of 
it  as  may  be  extracted  from  the  reply  of  Origen,  which  was 
published  almost  a  hundred  years  after  Celsus  was  dead. 
Enough  of  it,  however,  remains,  to  give  us  a  pretty  full  idea 
of  the  character  of  the  work.  Amidst  a  multitude  of  frivo- 
lous objections,  and  much  ridicule  and  reproach,  he  bears  the 
most  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  authenticity  of  our  sacred 
books,  and  to  some  of  the  more  material  facts  of  the  Scrip- 
ture history.  He  speaks  of  the  Pentateuch  as  an  acknowl- 
edged writing  of  Moses.  He  was  familiar  with  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  represents  them  as  having  a  Divine 
authority  among  Jews  and  Christians.  He  not  only  admits, 
but  insists,  that  the  Gospels  were  written  by  the  earl)'  fol- 
lowers of  Christ.  "From  your  own  writings  ye  have  these 
things.  We  make  use  of  no  other  witness.  Ye  fall  in 
your  own  snare."  He  admits  that  our  Saviour  performed 
many  miracles,  though,  like  most  of  the  idolaters  of  that  age, 
he  ascribes  them  to  magic.  "  Supposing  these  things  to  be 
wrought  by  him,  they  are  of  the  same  nature  with  the  works 
of  enchanters,  and  of  them  who  have  learned  of  the  Egyp- 
tians." On  the  whole,  I  regard  the  work  of  Celsus  as  one 
of  great  interest  to  the  Christian  student.  It  furnishes  a 
most  important  link  in  that  strong  chain  of  evidence,  which 
goes  to  establish  the  authenticity  and  Divine  authority  of  our 
sacred  books. 

Cotemporary  with  Celsus  was  the  Greek  critic  and  satir- 
ist, Lucian.  He  satisfied  himself  with  ridiculing  the  Chris- 
tians, without  any  very  serious  attempts  at  opposition. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  next  century  flourished  Porphyry. 
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a  learned  eclectic  philosopher  and  voluminous  author. 
He  published  a  work  in  opposition  to  the  Christians,  in 
fifteen  books,  which  was  replied  to,  at  great  length,  by 
Methodius,  Eusebius  the  historian,  and  Apollinaris  of  Lao- 
dicea.  Through  the  mistaken  zeal  of  some  of  the  Christian 
Emperors,  particularly  of  Theodosius,  the  work  of  Porphyry 
was  suppressed  and  extirpated,  so  that  no  copies  of  it  were 
left.  We  can  judije  of  it,  therefore,  only  from  some  scat- 
tered fragments,  which  may  be  collected  from  Eusebius,  Je- 
rome, and  other  ancient  writers.  It  seems  that  Porphyry 
had  strong  objections  to  the  prophecies  of  Daniel.  These 
productions  were  so  remarkable,  and  had  been  so  remarka- 
bly fulfilled,  that  Porphyry  insisted,  in  opposition  to  the 
strongest  historical  proofs,  that  the  book  of  Daniel  must  have 
been  written  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Alexander,  and  after 
the  principal  events  purporting  to  be  foretold  in  it,  had  been 
accomplished. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  now  speak  (the  middle  and  lat- 
ter part  of  the  third  century),  when  Christianity  had  made 
great  progress,  and  was  exciting  attention  and  interest  every 
where,  numerous  heathen  philosophers  and  rhetoricians  took 
up  their  pens  in  earnest  to  refute  it  ;  but  in  most  instances, 
not  only  their  works,  but  their  names  have  perished !  I  shall 
notice  but  two  or  three  of  them — the  only  ones,  however,  of 
whose  writings  we  have  any  knowledge. 

Hierocles  flourished  near  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  was  a  principal  adviser  and  promoter  of  the  Dio- 
cletian persecution.  Not  content  with  destroying  the  inno- 
cent Christians,  he  took  up  his  pen  to  oppose  and  revile 
them.  He  endeavored  to  show,  that  the  sacred  Scriptures 
destroy  themselves,  by  means  of  their  numerous  self-contra- 
dictions. He  reviled  the  Apostles  as  ignorant  and  illiterate 
propagators  of  falsehood,  some  of  whom  got  their  livelihood 
by  fishing.  He  does  not  deny  our  Saviour's  miracles,  but 
supposes,  with  Celsus,  that  they  were  performed  by  magic  ; 
alleging  that  Apollonius  Tyanaeus  was  as  great  a  magician 
and  miracle-worker  as  he.  In  proof  of  this,  Hierocles  abridged 
and  republished  a  life  of  Apollonius,  which  had  been  previ- 
ously written  by  Philostratus,  an  Athenian. 

As  much  was  said  of  this  Apollonius,  at  the  period  of 
which  we  here  speak,  and  as  he  has  been  referred  to  by  in- 
fidels in  modern  times  as  the  rival  and  compeer  of  our  Sav- 
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iour,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  annex  a  brief  account  of 
him.  He  was  born  at  Tyana,  a  city  of  Cappadocia,  near 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  He  early  joined 
himself  to  the  Pythagoreans,  and  faithfully  practised  all  the 
requisite  austerities,  in  order  to  an  initiation  into  that  com- 
munity. He  endeavored  to  imitate  Pythagoras  as  closely  as 
possible,  and  like  him  travelled  extensively  in  foreign  lands. 
At  length,  he  established  himself  at  Ephesus,  and  there 
gathered  a  school  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Pythago- 
rean college.  He  practised  magical  arts,  and  professed  to 
have  much  intercourse  with  the  gods;  but  the  wonders  re- 
corded of  him,  and  the  stories  which  he  told,  are  so  abso- 
lutely incredible  and  ridiculous,  as  to  render  him  entirely 
unworthy  of  confidence.  Thus  he  affirms,  that  the  Bramins 
of  India,  among  whom  he  travelled,  keep  tubs  full  of  ram, 
wind,  and  thunder,  constantly  by  them,  which  they  bestow 
upon  their  friends,  or  inflict  upon  their  enemies,  according  to 
their  pleasure — that  the  earth  swells  and  rolls,  like  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  only  with  the  touch  of  a  Bramin's  wand  ; 
— that  at  the  feasts  of  the  Bramins,  there  is  no  need  of  ser- 
vants, since  the  chairs,  stools,  pots,  cups,  dishes  and  plates 
understand  every  one  its  own  office,  and  move  spontaneously, 
hither  and  thither,  as  the  case  requires.  He  asserts  that,  in 
the  course  of  his  travels,  he  found,  in  one  country,  the  women 
half  black  and  half  while ;  in  another,  a  nation  of  pigmies, 
living  underground  ;  in  another,  apes  as  large  as  men,  and  a 
kind  of  beasts  which  had  faces  like  men,  and  bodies  like 
lions.  In  another  country  which  lie  visited,  he  found  wool 
growing  out  of  the  ground  like  grass,  and  dragons  as  plenty  as 
sheep  in  other  places.  Apollonius  pretended  to  be  familiar, 
not  only  with  all  the  languages  of  men,  but  also  with  those 
of  beasts  and  birds  ;  which  gift  he  assures  us  he  acquired 
instantly,  in  consequence  of  eating  a  dragon's  heart.  Such 
are  some  of  the  narrations  of  Apollonius  ;  all  gravely  related 
by  his  veracious  biographer  ;  and  this  is  the  man  whom  un- 
believers, in  ancient  and  in  modern  limes,  have  undertaken 
to  hold  up,  as  the  compeer  of  our  blessed  Saviour. 

1  shall  notice  but  another  of  the  ancient  enemies  of  Christi- 
anity, and  this  is  the  Emperor  Julian.  This  man  was  born,  A. 
D.  3*31,  and  educated  among  the  Christians.  He  was  a  ne- 
phew of  Constantinethe  great,  and  upon  the  death  of  ihc  sons 
of  Constantine,  became  sole  Emperor  of  Rome.     In  the  time 
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of  his  prosperity,  Julian  renounced  the  Christian  faith,  be- 
came bigoted ly  attached  to  the  Pagan  theology,  and  near 
the  close  of  life  published  a  book,  with  the  design  of  over- 
throwing Christianity.  Like  most  who  had  preceded  him  on 
the  same  side  of  the  question,  Julian  admits  the  authenticity 
of  the^sacred  books  of  the  Christians,  and  the  miracles  of 
our  Saviour,  and  urges  various  objections  drawn  from  the 
books  themselves.  These  objections  were  replied  to,  at  great 
length,  by  Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem. 

From  the  death  of  Julian,  which  took  place,  A.  D.  303, 
there  was  no  longer  any  organized  opposition  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith  in  the  Roman  empire  ;  and  no  writer  of  any  note 
appeared  in  opposition  to  Christianity  for  the  next  thousand 
years.  The  Christian  world  was  agitated  with  various  inter- 
nal controversies  ;  but  the  great  controversy  respecting  the 
foundations  of  the  Christian  faith  was  permitted  to  slumber. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  there  were  those  in  Italy,  who 
were  regarded  as  enemies  of  the  Christian  religion ;  but 
whether  they  were  Deists,  or  Atheists,  or  what  form  their 
infidelity  assumed,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  complaints  were  again  made  of 
Deists  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Italy  and 
Germany.  Among  these,  we  find  the  name  of  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  Leo  X.  He  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  he 
"  considered  the  Christian  religion  a  fable,  though  a  very 
gainful  one."  Another  of  the  infidels  of  this  age  was  that 
impersonation  of  vanity,  and  of  literary  and  medical  quack- 
ery, Paracelsus. 

The  first  in  the  ranks  of  English  Deists,  who  have  appeared 
in  modern  times,  was  Lord  Edward  Herbert,  Baron  of  Cher- 
bury.  He  published  his  book,  de  Veritate,  in  the  year  1G24, 
and  several  works  subsequent  to  this,  in  all  of  which  he  as- 
serts the  sufficiency,  universality,  and  absolute  perfection  of 
the  religion  of  nature.  This  universal  religion  he  reduces  to 
the  five  following  articles  :  "  1.  There  is  one  Supreme  God. 
2.  He  is  chiefly  to  be  worshipped.  3.  Piety  and  virtue  con- 
stitute the  principal  part  of  his  worship.  4.  If  we  repent  of 
our  sins,  God  will  pardon  them.  5.  There  is  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments." 

Lord  Herbert  is  represented  as  being  himself  an  amiable, 
moral  man  ;  although  the  morality  which  he  inculcated  was 
of  a  very  loose  character.     In  his  book  de  Veritate,  he  in- 
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sists  that  those  are  not  to  be  condemned,  who  are  urged  to 
sin  by  any  thing  growing  out  of  their  particular  bodily  con- 
stitution, more  than  a  dropsical  person  is  to  be  condemned  for 
immoderate  thirst. 

With  all  his  philosophy,  Lord  Herbert  was  not  wholly  free 
from  the  charge  of  superstition.  When  he  had  prepared  his 
book  de  Veritate,  he  was  still  uncertain  whether  to  publish 
it ;  and  he  prayed  to  God,  that  if  it  was  his  will  the  book 
should  be  published,  he  would  deign  to  give  him  a  sign  from 
heaven.  "  Immediately,"  he  says,  "  I  received  a  sign.  A 
loud  though  gentle  noise  came  forth  from  the  heavens,  (for 
it  was  like  nothing  on  earth,)  which  so  cheered  and  comfort- 
ed me,  that  I  could  but  regard  my  petition  as  granted. 
Whereupon  I  resolved  to  print  my  book." — Thus  this  im- 
pugner  of  all  revelation  professed  to  have  received  a  direct 
revelation,  and  to  have  been  governed  by  it  in  an  important 
question  of  duty. 

Charles  Blount  was  a  follower  of  Lord  Herbert,  and  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  one  of  his  books.  He  also  published 
a  translation  of  Philostratus'  life  of  Apollonius  Tyana?us,  with 
Notes,  designing  to  hold  him  up  as  a  rival  magician  and 
wTorker  of  miracles,  in  opposition  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Blount  became  desperately  in  love  with  his  own  sister-in-law, 
and  wished  to  marry  her ;  and  because  she  refused  him,  he 
put  an  end  to  his  life,  about  the  year  1690. 

Of  Hobbes,  some  notice  was  taken  in  a  previous  article. 
I  regard  him  as  rather  an  Atheist,  than  a  Deist. — The  same 
may  be  said  of  Toland,  who  lived  at  about  the  same  time 
with  Hobbes.  He  published  a  work,  entitled  Panfhcisticon, 
in  which  he  avows  himself  an  admirer  of  the  philosophy  of 
Spinoza,  which  really  acknowledges  no  God  but  the  uni- 
verse. He  published  another  work,  called  Amyntor,  in  which 
he  endeavors  to  show  that  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  New 
Testament  have  as  high  claims  to  be  considered  of  Divine 
authority,  as  any  of  those  belonging  to  the  canon. 

Among  the  infidels  of  Great  Britain,  who  have  appeared 
successively  during  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  are  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  Collins,  Wool- 
ston,  Tindall,  Morgan,  Neville,  Harrington,  Chubb,  Dodwell, 
Hume,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  more  recently,  Gibbon  and 
Thomas  Paine. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  published  his  characteristics  in  the  year 
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1711,  in  which,  notwithstanding  his  efforts  at  concealment, 
his  opposition  to  Christianity  is  sufficiently  manifest. 

The  Earl  of  Rochester,  after  having  done  more  than 
almost  any  other  man  to  corrupt  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
and  having  ruined  his  own  health  by  a  life  of  debauchery, 
became  at  length  a  hopeful  penitent  and  convert,  and  ended 
his  days  a  very  decided  believer.  Among  the  last  acts  of 
his  life  was  a  request  and  an  injunction,  that  all  his  profane 
and  lewd  writings  should  be  burned. 

Anthony  Collins  published  a  discourse  on  Free  Thinking, 
in  1707;  and  afterwards  a  book  entitled,  "The  Grounds  and 
Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion."  In  this  latter  work,  he 
allows  Christianity  no  other  foundation  than  the  allegorical, 
or  (as  he  understood  it)  the  false  sense  of  the  Jewish  pro- 
phecies. 

Woolston  published  several  discourses  on  the  miracles  of 
our  Saviour,  in  which,  under  pretence  of  defending  the  alle- 
gorical sense  of  Scripture,  he  endeavors  utterly  to  destroy 
the  truth  of  the  facts  recorded  in  the  gospels.  He  asserts 
that  the  four  gospels,  taken  in  a  literal  sense,  are  "  full  of 
improbabilities,  incredibilities,  and  gross  absurdities ;  that 
they  are  like  Gulliverian  tales  of  persons  and  things  which, 
out  of  the  romance,  never  had  a  being ;  that  neither  the 
Fathers,  the  Apostles,  nor  Jesus  himself  ever  intended  that 
his  miracles  should  be  taken  in  the  literal,  but  in  the  mysti- 
cal and  parabolical  sense."  He  casts  base  and  scurrilous 
reflections  on  the  character  of  our  blessed  Lord  ;  and  yet 
he  charges  the  bishop  of  London  with  ignorance  or  malice, 
in  representing  him  as  a  promoter  of  infidelity.  Woolston 
was  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England. 

Dr.  Tinctall  discovered  his  infidelity,  in  a  work  entitled, 
"Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation  ;"  in  which,  though  he 
pretends  a  high  regard  for  the  Christian  religion,  he  uses  his 
utmost  efforts  to  discard  all  revelation,  as  useless  and  need- 
less, and  sets  himself  to  expose  and  subvert  the  revelations 
contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Those  who  wish  for 
positive  precepts  in  religion,  Tindall  honors  with  the  name 
of  Demonists,  representing  them  as  enemies  to  the  exercise 
of  reason,  and  even  below  the  brutes. 

Another  attempt  against  religion  was  made  in  England  by 
Dr.  Morgan,  in  his  book  entitled,  "  The  Moral  Philosopher." 
Though  he  professes  himself  a  Christian,  "  on  the  footing," 
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as  he  says,  "of  the  New  Testament,"  still,  he  insinuates 
reflections  on  the  character  of  the  Saviour,  and  endeavors  to 
invalidate  the  attestation  given  to  Christianity,  by  the  bestow- 
ment  of  miraculous  powers.  He  represents  the  apostles  as 
preaching  different  gospels,  and  the  New  Testament  as  a 
jumble  of  inconsistent  religions.  Doctors  Tindall  and  Mor- 
gan honored  themselves  and  their  followers  with  the  appella- 
tion of  Christian  Deists. 

In  the  posthumous  writings  of  Mr.  Chubb,  notwithstanding 
all  his  professions  to  the  contrary,  he  clearly  shows  himself 
an  enemy  to  Christianity.  He  does  not  allow  a  particular 
providence,  or  admit  that  prayer  to  God  is  a  duty.  He 
seems  in  doubt  with  respect  even  to  a  future  state  of  exist- 
ence. He  absolutely  rejects  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  but 
expresses  a  very  favorable  opinion  of  the  religion  of  Maho- 
met. 

In  the  year  1742,  Mr.  Dodwell  published  his  famous 
pamphlet,  entitled  "  Christianity  not  founded  an  Argument." 
Under  the  semblance  of  great  zeal  for  the  Christian  religion, 
he  endeavors  to  show,  that  this  religion  has  no  foundation 
in  reason,  but  rests  on  "  a  constant  and  particular  revelation 
or  inspiration,  imparted  separately  and  supernaturally  to  each 
individual." 

Near  akin  to  this  were  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Hume,  as 
expressed  in  the  conclusion  of  his  Essay  on  Miracles.  He 
represents  those  as  "dangerous  friends  or  disguised  enemies 
to  the  Christian  religion,  who  undertake  to  defend  it  on  the 
principles  of  human  reason.  Our  most  holy  religion,"  says 
he,  "is  founded  on  faith,  not  on  reason,  and  it  is  a  sure 
method  of  exposing  it,  to  put  it  to  such  a  trial,  as  it  is  by  no 
means  fitted  to  endure/'  That  Mr.  Hume  discarded  the 
Christian  revelation,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  probability 
is,  that  he  went  much  farther  than  this,  questioning  even  the 
Divine  existence,  and  laboring  to  subvert  the  deep  founda- 
tions of  morality  and  truth.  He  involved  himself,  and  strove 
to  involve  others,  in  a  universal  skepticism. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  was  a  vain,  flippant,  arrogant,  out- 
rageous infidel,  though,  like  most  who  preceded  him,  he 
endeavored  to  cloak  his  infidelity  under  professions  of  regard 
for  the  Christian  religion.  Thus,  while  he  tells  us,  in  one 
place,  that  "genuine  Christianity  is  taught  in  the  gospel" — 
that  "  it  is  the   word  of  God,"  and  as  such  "requires  our 
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strict  conformity  to  it,"  he  proceeds  to  say,  that  "  it  is  no  less 
than  blasphemy  to  assert  the  Jewish  Scriptures  to  have  been 
divinely  inspired,"  and  that  those  who  attempt  to  justify 
them  are  worse  than  Atheists,  though  they  may  pass  for 
saints."  He  charges  the  Apostle  Paul  with  "dissimulation, 
falsehood,  and  even  with  madness."  He  asserts  that  Paul's 
"gospel  was  different  from  that  of  Christ,  and  contradictory 
to  it ;" — that  "  he  writes  confusedly,  obscurely,  and  unintelli- 
gibly ;" — and  that  where  his  writings  are  intelligible,  "they 
are  often  absurd,  profane,  and  trifling."  The  real  sentiments 
of  Boiingbroke  were  not  fully  disclosed,  until  the  publication 
of  his  works,  subsequent  to  his  decease. 

The  attacks  of  Gibbon  on  Christianity  wrere  rather  in  a  way 
of  sneer  and  sarcasm,  than  of  direct  argument  or  assertion. 
It  would  be  hard  to  convict  him  of  palpable  falsehood,  in 
any  of  the  statements  in  his  learned  history  ;  and  yet  his 
statements  are  often  so  discolored,  not  to  say  distorted,  as  to 
have  all  the  effect  of  falsehood  on  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

It  should  be  added  here,  that  as  these  infidel  writers 
appeared,  one  after  another,  on  the  stage,  they  were  met  by 
able  and  successful  opponents,  who  removed  their  objections, 
exposed  their  sophisms,  and  solidly  refuted  their  specious  rea- 
sonings. The  following  are  the  names  of  those  who  distin- 
guished themselves  in  this  protracted  infidel  controversy : 
Baxter,  Halyburton,  Whitby,  Ward,  Clark,  Warburton, 
Chandler,  Sherlock,  Lardner,  Stackhouse,  Lowman,  Dod- 
dridge, Benson,  Littleton,  Campbell,  Watson,  and  West. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  names  and  works  of  the 
older  English  infidels,  because  on  them  rests  the  responsi- 
bility of  opening  a  fountain,  whose  poisonous  streams  have 
deluged  half  Europe.  From  them,  the  virus  was  conveyed 
into  France,  and  from  France  into  Germany,  and  back  again 
into  England,  and  to  the  United  States  ;  and  it  is  of  the 
Lord's  mercies  that  the  foundations  of  religion  and  of  social 
order  have  not,  by  this  means,  been  utterly  subverted. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  until  within  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, nearly  all  the  infidels  in  the  civilized  world  have 
thought  proper  to  cloak  their  infidelity  under  professions  of 
regard  for  the  Christian  religion.  Thus  did  all  those,  with- 
out an  exception,  whose  names  have  been  mentioned.  They 
talked  of  the  excellent  morality  of  the  gospel,  and  of  its 
Divine  author.  Instead  of  declaring  themselves  to  be  infi- 
ll* 
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dels,  some  of  them  insisted  that  they  only  were  to  be 
regarded  as  wise  and  consistent  Christians.  They  were 
clearing  away  the  rubbish  by  which  Christianity  had  been 
obscured,  and  laboring  to  restore  it  to  its  primitive  purity. 
Even  Voltaire  "  always  professed  himself  a  Christian,  and 
continued  to  do  so  on  his  death-bed.  He  seldom  enters  into 
direct  and  serious  argument  against  the  gospel,  which  he 
did  not  understand,  but  throws  the  shafts  of  his  ridicule  all 
around  him,  and  treats  Judaism  with  the  utmost  contempt." 

The  same  also  may  be  said  of  Rousseau.  He  was  first  a 
Protestant,  then  a  Catholic,  and  afterwards  a  Protestant 
again  ;  and  all  this  confessedly  to  answer  a  sinister,  secular 
design. 

The  same  policy,  or  rather  hypocrisy,  is  still  practised 
extensively  in  Germany.  Not  a  few  of  the  Christian  teach- 
ers and  theological  professors  of  that  once  favored  land  are 
at  this  moment  Deists,  if  not  Atheists.  One  of  them  tells  us 
that  "the  prophets  delivered  the  offspring  of  their  own 
brains,  as  divine  revelations.''  Another  says,  "the  narra- 
tions in  the  New  Testament,  true  or  false,  are  only  suited 
for  ignorant,  uncultivated  minds,  who  cannot  enter  into  the 
evidence  of  natural  religion."  A  third  speaks  of  St.  John's 
portion  of  the  Newr  Testament  as  "  inconsistent  with  itself, 
and  made  up  of  allegories."  A  fourth  glories  in  having  given 
"  a  little  light  to  St.  Paul's  darkness  ;  a  darkness,"  he  thinks, 
"  industriously  affected."  A  fifth  represents  Joshua's  account 
of  "  the  conquest  of  Canaan  as  fictitious  ;"  the  books  of  Sam- 
uel as  "  containing  a  multitude  of  falsehoods  ;"  and  Daniel 
as  "  full  of  stories,  contrived,  or  exaggerated  by  supersti- 
tion." A  sixth  insists,  that  "  God  could  not  have  required 
of  Abraham  so  horrible  a  crime  as  the  offering  up  of  his 
son,  and  that  there  can  be  no  palliation  or  excuse  for  this 
pretended  command  of  the  Deity."  A  seventh  explains  the 
effusion  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  as  an  electric 
gust,  and  the  effects  which  followed  as  enthusiasm.  An 
eighth  suggests  that  Peter  stabbed  Ananias,  which,  says  he, 
"  does  not  at  all  disagree  with  the  vehement  and  easily  exas- 
perated temper  of  Peter."  A  ninth  teaches,  that  "the  Penta- 
teuch was  composed  about  the  time  of  the  captivity  ;  that 
the  Jewish  ritual  was  of  gradual  formation,  accessions  being 
made  to  it  by  superstition  ;  and  that  the  books  of  the  Chroni- 
cles, which  are  filled  with  scraps  and  inconsistencies,  were 
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foisted  into  the  canon  by  some  of  the  priesthood,  who 
wished  to  exalt  their  own  order/'  I  surely  need  not  adduce 
farther  evidence,  that  many  of  the  professed  teachers  of 
religion  in  Germany,  in  the  last  age  and  in  the  present,  are 
no  better  than  infidels. 

I  might  here  advert  to  the  acknowledged  fact,  that  no 
small  part  of  the  educated  Romish  clergy  in  France,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  are  disguised  infidels.  They 
know  no  other  Christianity  than  that  of  Rome,  and  they 
soon  come  to  adopt  the  sentiment  ot  Leo  Xth,  that  this  is  a 
fable,  though  to  them  a  gainful  one. 

Thomas  Paine  was  one  of  the  first,  in  modern  times,  who 
set  the  example  of  open,  avowed  infidelity.  His  example 
was  soon  followed  by  the  political  infidels  of  France,  under 
whose  direction  the  Bible  was  burnt,  in  a  public  square,  by 
the  common  hangman  ;  the  Christian  Sabbath  was  abolished  ; 
the  houses  of  public  worship  were  shut  up  ;  the  sacramental 
vessels  were  mounted  on  the  back  of  an  ass,  and  paraded 
through  the  streets  ;  and  an  inscription  was  written  on  the 
gate  of  their  burying-place,  "  Death  is  an  eternal  sleep." 

The  writings  of  Paine,  and  the  example  of  the  revolution- 
ary infidels  of  France,  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  this 
country.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
infidelity  was  decidedly  popular  and  alarmingly  prevalent  in 
the  United  States.  The  chief  magistrate  of  the  Union  was 
well  known  to  be  an  infidel.  Dr.  Franklin  was  generally 
believed  to  be  a  secret  supporter  of  the  same  doctrine.  In 
many  of  our  colleges,  infidelity  not  only  existed,  but  triumph- 
ed ;  in  consequence  of  which  a  large  proportion  of  our 
educated  young  men  came  forth  into  the  world  infidels. 

It  is  said,  in  the  life  of  the  late  Dr.  D wight,  that  at  the 
time  of  his  inauguration  to  the  Presidency,  "  infidelity  was 
decidedly  fashionable  and  prevalent  in  Yale  College.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  the  students  had  assumed  the 
names  of  the  principal  English  and  French  Infidels,  and 
were  more  commonly  known  by  them,  than  by  their  own. 
An  impression  existed  generally  among  the  students,  that 
Christianity  was  supported  by  authority,  and  not  by  argu- 
ment, and  that  their  instructers  were  afraid  to  meet  the 
question  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  field  of 
open  and  fair  discussion."  This  impression  Dr.  Dwight  took 
care  very  early  and  effectually  to  dissipate  ;    and  it  is  due  to 
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the  memory  of  this  great  man  to  say,  that  he  did  more,  pro- 
bably, than  any  other  individual,  to  check  the  growth  of 
infidelity  in  this  country. 

There  is  undoubtedly  much  lurking  infidelity  still  existing 
in  Groat  Britain  and  the  United  States.  It  gives  me  pleas- 
ure, however,  to  be  able  to  say,  that  1  think  there  is  less  of 
it,  than  there  was  forty  years  ago.  Certainly  it  appears 
with  a  less  imposing  aspect — with  a  less  bold  and  open  front. 
It  shuns,  rather  than  seeks  the  light,  and  prefers  to  be  known 
by  some  name  more  respectable  than  its  own.  It  becomes 
those  who  are  set  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel  to  bear  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  enemy  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth. 
Or  perhaps  I  might  better  say,  he  does  not  sleep.  He  merely 
watches  his  opportunity  to  come  forth,  join  battle  under 
more  favoring  auspices,  and  retake  the  strong  holds  from 
which  he  has  been  driven. 

Let  all  those  who  stand  on  the  walls  of  our  Zion  be  ready 
for  the  onset.  The  weapons  of  their  warfare  have  been 
often  tested.  Their  shield  and  sword  and  helmet  have  been 
thoroughly  proved.  If  the  enemy  is  permitted  to  gain  any 
new  advantage,  the  fault  will  be  all  their  own. 


ARTICLE   VII. 


The  Religious  Character  of  a  Nation  the   Element 
of  its  Prosperity. 

By  Rev.  George  Duffield,  Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

The  practical  infidelity  of  modern  times  is  nowhere  more 
conspicuous,  than  among  our  public  men,  who  have  the 
direction  of  our  great  national  interests.  The  dreamings  of 
this  and  the  other  political  economist  are  heeded,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  sober  maxims  inculcated  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures. To  be  swayed  by  the  truths  they  teach,  and  to  avow 
their  influence  on  the  opinions  and  judgments  they  form, 
with  respect  to  the  policy  and  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment, are   accounted  weakness  and  superstition.     The 
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valuable  aid  they  furnish,  and  the  sound  principles  they  urge, 
for  the  efficient  development  of  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, are  practically  undervalued  and  disbelieved  ;  and  that, 
notwithstanding  the  history  of  nations  is  one  perpetual  con- 
firmation and  illustration  of  the  great  principles  of  political 
economy  recognised  and  taught  in  them. 

A  thousand  expedients  may  be  adopted  for  the  public 
weal,  but  all  will  prove  abortive,  or  fail  to  secure  permanent 
prosperity,  where  the  religious  character  of  a  people  is  not 
prized  and  fostered.  There  can  be  no  guaranty  for  public 
tranquillity,  whatever  may  be  a  people's  confidence  in  their 
fleets  or  armies,  their  legislation  and  judiciary,  the  policy 
and  efficiency  of  their  administration,  if  the  laws  and  provi- 
dence of  God  are  disrespected.  An  attentive  observer  can- 
not fail  to  discover  indications  of  evil,  among  the  population 
of  this  land.  The  fears  of  many  are  awake  for  the  future. 
The  spirit  of  lawlessness  and  violence,  the  practical  disre- 
spect of  God's  law,  and  of  the  institutions  of  Christianity, 
which  mark  the  signs  of  the  times,  cannot  but  excite  solici- 
tude. Under  the  influence  of  such  solicitude  the  following 
attempt  is  made  to  prove  that  the  religious  character  of  a 
people  is  the  true  element  of  their  prosperity,  and  to  trace 
some  of  the  more  striking  indications  of  deterioration,  in  this 
respect,  in  the  United  States. 

By  the  religious  character  of  a  people  is  meant  the  prac- 
tical influence  of  true  Christianity.  Other  religions  have 
obtained  credit  in  the  world,  and  shaped  the  character  of  na- 
tions ;  but  none  possess  equal  power  to  promote  the  real 
and  permanent  improvement  of  a  people  : — the  remark  is 
made  in  reference  to  their  temporal  condition.  Christianity 
commends  itself  to  every  class  in  society,  and  is  the  only 
effectual  means  of  securing  those  healthful  developments  in 
which  true  social  prosperity  consists. 

We  propose  not  to  enter  at  large  upon  the  arguments  in 
proof  of  this  position,  aiming  more  directly  at  the  applica- 
tion ; — but  there  are  two  considerations,  which  every  candid 
reader  will  acknowledge  to  be  conclusive.  If  we  can  show 
that  religion  elevates  the  condition,  and  augments  the  hap- 
piness of  society,  beyond  every  thing  else,  we  have  done  all 
that  can  be  demanded  of  us.  In  what  then,  we  ask,  consists 
the  elevation  and  happiness  of  a  nation  ?  Not  in  the  splen- 
dor of  its  government  ?     Not  in  the  grandeur  and  superior 
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refinement  of  its  rulers  ?  Not  in  the  wealth  and  luxury  of 
a  privileged  and  noble  class  ?  Not  in  the  security  and  effi- 
cient control  of  a  pampered  aristocracy  ?  Not  in  the  strength 
and  glory  of  its  armies  and  navy  ?  These  may  all  be  had, 
as  history  has  prayed,  and  yet  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
be  oppressed,  degraded,  corrupt,  and  little  of  domestic  peace 
and  tranquillity  be  known. 

The  elevation  and  happiness  of  society  can  only  be  secured 
by  the  elevation  and  happiness  of  (he  different  families  and 
members  composing  that  society.  Nothing  can  be  effectual 
for  this  end,  which  does  not  enter  the  household  and  the 
heart,  and  contribute  to  produce  and  promote  intelligence, 
order,  contentment  and  industry.  These  form  the  main  ele- 
ments of  national  prosperity.  Wherever  they  exist  diffusely 
among  the  mass,  there  must  be  both  national  happiness  and 
national  aggrandisement.  We  say  nothing  of  the  tendency 
of  Christianity  to  elevate  and  bless,  as  it  makes  the  subject 
of  its  influence  aspire  to  the  society  of  God,  of  the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect,  of  the  angels  who  kept  their  first  es- 
tate, the  loftiest  intelligences — the  best  society  in  the  universe, 
— as  it  thus,  of  necessity,  expands  and  strengthens  the  mind, 
and  as  it  throws  in  the  radiance  of  hope  and  joy,  by  unfolding 
the  prospect  of  future  scenes,  of  high  and  ennobling  immor- 
tality ;  buf  we  speak  only  of  its  improvement  of  men's  tem- 
poral condition. 

Let  the  appropriate  influence  of  religion  find  its  way  into 
the  different  families  that  compose  a  community,  and  there 
you  will  see  the  most  effectual  restraints  imposed  on  discord 
and  strife,  and  the  most  powerful  incentives  to  promote 
order,  intelligence,  contentment  and  industry.  For  he  that 
is  actuated  by  religion  is  affected  by  the  fear  of  God,  and  the 
fear  of  God  is  a  much  more  powerful  principle  than  the  fear 
of  human  laws,  or  of  the  authorities  intrusted  with  the  exe- 
cution of  those  laws.  The  ignorant  and  impoverished  are 
apt  to  feel,  that  the  laws  and  the  government  are  their  ene- 
mies, or  at  any  rate, that,  while  society  owes  them  a  subsist- 
ence, it  does  by  these  means  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
their  receiving  it.  So  far  from  having  respect  to  the  general 
order  and  happiness  of  society,  they  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
all  to  their  selfishness,  and  to  prevent  confusion  and  mischief, 
rapaciousness  and  crime,  the  strong  hand  of  power,  with  all 
the  accompaniments  of  courts  and  jails,  penitentiaries  and 
military  force,  must  inspire  terror. 
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This  fear  is  not  effectual ;  the  fear  of  God,  however,  is.  It 
accompanies  the  man  affected  by  it  into  all  the  intercourse 
of  life,  and  sheds  its  controlling  influence  over  all  his  conduct. 
When  true  religion  enters  the  cottage  of  the  thief  or  drunk- 
ard, or  the  palace  of  the  proud  oppressor,  it  brings  its  own 
peculiar  energies  to  bear  upon  their  inmates.  It  starts  no 
philosophical  discussions  about  public  morals,  the  comforts 
of  sobriety,  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  holding  sacred 
the  rights  of  property,  or  the  necessity  of  civil  government 
for  the  general  weal.  It  takes  a  much  more  direct  method 
to  accomplish  its  ends.  It  asserts  and  exalts  the  law  of  God, 
which  requires,  "  As  ye  would  that  others  do  to  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them."  •  It  requires  that  each  man  regard  and 
love  his  neighbor  and  his  brother,  as  himself.  It  puurs  out 
the  denunciation  of  Heaven,  and  threatens  with  eternal  dam- 
nation every  one,  both  high  and  low,  who  dares  to  violate  its 
high  behests.  It  imparts  a  few  simple  and  salutary  princi- 
ples, and  engraves  them  on  the  tablets  of  the  heart,  so  that 
its  subject  can  never  plead  ignorance,  but  carries  with  him, 
through  all  the  varieties  of  human  condition,  and  complicated 
human  relations,  his  guide  and  instructer  in  the  path  of  duty  ; 
"  teaching  us  to  deny  all  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  and  to 
live  soberiy,  righteously  and  godly,  in  this  present  evil  world;" 
"  to  be  subject  to  principalities  and  powers,  to  obey  magis- 
trates," to  render  unto  all  men  their  dues, "  tribute  to  whom  trib- 
ute is  due,  custom  to  whom  custom,  fear  to  whom  fear,  honor  to 
whom  honor,  to  owe  no  man,  but  to  love  one  another ;"  "to 
put  away  all  anger  and  malice,"  envy  and  revenge,  those 
stormy  passions,  which  keep  society  agitated  and  unsettled, 
and  to  abstain  from  all  lying  and  backbiting  and  reviling.  It  is 
obvious  that  nothing  possesses  half  so  much  intrinsic  power,or 
is  so  admirably  and  universally  adapted  to  diffuse  throughout 
the  community  a  love  of  order,  a  respect  for  the  laws,  the 
spirit  of  contentment  and  good-will,  and  the  diligent  efforts 
of  a  healthful  industry, — the  very  elements  of  public  pros- 
perity. 

Did  space  permit,  we  could  show  how  religion  meets  man 
in  the  lowest  depths  of  his  degradation  and  misery,  and, 
speaking  in  the  soft  tones  of  heavenly  mercy,  words  of  peace 
and  encouragement,  inspires  him  with  hope,  and  prompts  him 
to  commence  a  thorough  renovation  of  his  life ; — how  it 
meets  him  in  his  helplessness,  and  when  through  conscious 
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weakness,  and  fear  of  temptation,  he  scarcely  dares  to  form 
a  resolution  to  change,  it  proffers  its  aid,  directs  him  to  the 
"treasures  of  wisdom,  and  of  strength  laid  up  for  him  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  persuades  him  to  hope  and  believe  there  is  salva- 
tion for  him  ; — how  it  meets  him  in  his  ignorance,  and  when 
he  knows  not  where  to  look,  what  to  do,  in  whom  to  trust, 
or  from  whom  to  take  counsel,  presents,  as  the  friend  and 
companion  of  his  steps,  the  mighty  Son  of  God,  on  whom  to 
lean,  and  through  whom  to  escape  from  every  fear  and  foe ; — 
how  it  meets  him  in  his  different  relations,  as  parent,  husband 
child,  brother,  friend,  neighbor  and  subject,  and  vouchsaf- 
ing its  counsel  and  safe  conduct  through  all  the  different  and 
difficult  circumstances  of  his  condition,  assists  him  in  the  dis- 
charge of  every  duty,  and  moulds  his  character  after  the  graces 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  "  against  which  there  is  no  law  ;" — and 
how  it  meets  him  in  his  different  trials  and  afflictions;  the 
difficult  passes  through  life,  and  administers  courage  and 
consolation,  wiping  away  the  tears  of  his  sorrow,  dissipating 
his  anxiety  about  his  own  and  his  family's  welfare,  soothing 
him  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  comforting  him  in  his  afflictions, 
supporting  him  in  his  trials,  fortifying  him  for  disappoint- 
ments, lifting  him  up  in  his  despondency,  exciting  him  with 
the  hope  of  future  good,  dispelling  the  fear  of  death,  throw- 
ing around  him  in  his  dying  moments  the  arms  of  everlasting 
love,  and  pressing  his  spirit  beloved  to  the  bosom  of  his  Hea- 
venly Father. 

There  is  nothing  which  lends  such  a  mighty  helping  pow- 
er to  the  suffering  and  oppressed,  who  with  weary  spirits 
and  decaying  energies,  begin  to  lose  their  patience  and  their 
hope,  while  grappling  with  the  hardships  of  life.  There  is 
nothing  which  can  light  up  the  humble  abode  of  poverty 
with  the  bright  sunshine  of  peace  and  hope,  and  dignify  the 
privations,  toils  and  sufferings  incident  to  penury,  and  brace, 
with  the  firmness  of  heroic  fortitude,  the  man  who  sees  his 
scanty  fare  becoming  more  and  more  precarious,  his  chil- 
dren wasting  with  disease,  and  the  partner  of  his  cares  sink- 
ing under  the  pressure  of  their  trials.  There  is  nothing 
which  can  so  soften  the  rugged,  polish  the  rude,  enlighten 
the  ignorant,  sustain  under  heavy  pressure,  and  direct  under 
circumstances  fraught  with  perplexity.  Where  was  there 
ever  such  a  magic  power  brought  to  bear  upon  a  people  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  poor?  to  expel  discontent  and 
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gloom  ?  to  substitute  peace  for  anxiety,  confidence  for  fear, 
hope  for  despondency,  joy  for  sorrow,  purity  for  pollution  ? 
Nothing  can  equal  it,  nothing  compensate  it.  It  is  this,  and 
this  alone  that  can  equalize  the  allotments  of  Providence, 
and  place  every  man  in  a  condition  to  rise  to  respectability 
and  happiness. 

Talk  not  of  agrarian  laws,  or  the  equal  distribution  of 
property,  to  improve  the  condition  of  society  !  Suppose  you 
could  fiil  the  land  with  families  of  opulence,  you  could  not 
fill  those  families  with  happiness,  not  even  with  contentment. 
Wealth  has  no  power  to  relieve  from  care,  and  fill  the  home 
and  heart  of  its  possessor  with  bliss.  But  introduce  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  Christ  among  the  people, —  let  it  enter  the 
households  of  the  poor,  and  inspire  the  tenants  of  the  humble 
cottage,  with  the  hope  of  that  inheritance  which  is  "incor- 
ruptible, undefiled,  and  which  fadeth  not  away;"  and  teach 
them  how  their  trials,  which  are  comparatively  but  for  a 
moment,  work  out  for  them  "a  far  more  exceeding  and  eter- 
nal weight  of  glory,"  yea,  that  their  very  poverty  is  proof 
of  His  favor,  who  hath  chosen  them  "rich  in  faith  and  heirs 
of  the  kingdom,"  and  you  do  more  than  all  the  legislation, 
wisdom  and  philosophy  of  man,  and  the  resources  of  govern- 
ments, can  accomplish,  to  fill  the  land  with  contented  and 
happy  families,  and  ensure  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness 
consistent  with  a  state  of  moral  discipline. 

Let  the  records  of  history  be  consulted.  Contrast  the 
most  refined  and  brilliant  nations  of  antiquity,  with  those  that 
Christianity  has  moulded,  and  civilized  by  its  influence,  and 
tell  the  result.  The  splendid  monarchies  and  despotisms  of 
Egypt,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  of  Persia,  Greece  and  Rome, 
did  indeed  ennoble  and  exalt  the  crown  and  aristocracy,  and 
dazzle  the  earth  with  the  glory  of  their  armies,  the  costliness 
of  their  palaces,  the  wonders  of  their  architecture,  and  the 
richness,  delicacy  and  extravagance  of  their  luxuries ;  but 
they  held  the  mass  of  the  people  oppressed,  degraded,  bru- 
talized, with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  bliss  of  domestic 
life.  Nor  did  the  proud  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome  ac- 
complish more.  They  merged  indeed  the  family  in  the  state, 
and  extinguishing  the  feeling  of  individuality  in  the  para- 
mount and  absorbing  claims  of  the  body  politic,  afforded  but 
little  opportunity  to  indulge  and  cultivate  the  domestic  virtues, 
or  ply  the  means,  or  know  the  sources  of  domestic  happi- 
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ness.  The  government  was  not  the  guardian  angel  of  the 
people's  happiness,  protecting  them  in  their  inalienable  rights, 
and  facilitating  the  development  of  their  powers,  and  the 
attainment  of  their  happiness,  in  the  exercise  of  those  rights, 
but  the  people  were  led  to  sacrifice  their  individual  and  do- 
mestic  enjoyments  for  the  welfare  and  glory  of  the  govern- 
ment. Their  laws  and  public  institutions  tended  not  to 
equalize  and  diffuse  the  means  of  happiness,  but  to  concen- 
trate the  sacrifices  of  individual  and  domestic  happiness  in 
the  glory  of  the  republic.  And  hence  they  never  could 
perpetuate  their  republics,  or  protect  themselves  against  the 
encroachments  and  ambition  of  aspirants  after  fame  and 
power.  Corruption  and  ignorance  increased,  and  on  the 
ruin  of  public  morals,  and  amidst  the  prevalence  of  public 
distress,  designing  demagogues,  through  flattery  and  deceit, 
persuaded  them  to  erect  the  despot's  throne. 

We  look  in  vain  to  the  governments  of  earth,  which  have 
not  felt  the  influence,  or  owned  the  authority  of  Christiani- 
ty, for  any  of  those  great  and  permanent  results,  which  are 
dear  to  every  friend  of  virtue  and  humanity.  What  influ- 
ence but  that  of  Christianity  has  ever  banished  gross  vices 
from  their  public  haunts,  and  forced  their  perpetrators  to 
hide  them  in  the  darkness  of  secrecy  ?  We  look  in  vain  for 
the  universal  diffusion  of  the  blessings  of  a  wholesome  moral 
education,  for  the  creation  and  endowment  of  hospitals,  in- 
firmaries, asylums,  houses  of  refuge,  and  other  kindred  insti- 
tutions, which  Christianity  has  scattered  so  profusely  among 
modern  nations,  for  the  relief  and  mitigation  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  helpless  and  wretched. 

Where  have  you  found  among  the  nations  of  antiquity  any 
thing  like  the  influence  which  Christianity  has  exerted,  and 
is  still  exerting,  to  eradicate  slavery  from  the  earth,  and 
break  the  yokes  and  fetters  which  cupidity  and  eruelty  had 
forged  ?  It  is  to  Christianity  the  world  is  indebted  for  the 
elevation  of  the  female  sex  from  that  degradation  and  servile 
condition  in  which  they  Were  held  by  the  ancient  heathen, 
and  are  yet  held  among  anti-Christian  nations ; — for  those 
happy  influences  which  have  meliorated  the  state  of  human 
society,  consecrated  the  ties  which  bind  together  the  husband 
and  wife,  the  parent  and  child,  and  introduce  to  our  firesides 
all  the  virtues  which  sweeten  every  domestic  relationship, 
and  give  endearments  to  home  ;— for  the  laws  which  pro- 
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tect  the  weak  from  the  rapacity  of  the  strong,  the  widow 
in  her  solitude,  the  orphan  and  the  fatherless  from  the  cun- 
ning and  arts  of  those  who  would  rob  them  of  their  rights, 
and  for  that  sound  healthful  public  opinion  which  alone  can 
furnish  an  effectual  guaranty  against  the  evils,  infallibty  and 
abundantly  resulting  from  the  disrespect  of  oaths,  the  venali- 
ty of  of  judges,  the  violation  of  public  pledges,  the  treachery 
of  public  servants,  the  default  of  public  officers,  the  reck- 
lessness of  corrupt  legislation,  the  chicanery  of  the  bar,  the 
subserviency  of  public  functionaries,  the  selfishness  of  mer- 
cenary individuals,  the  cupidity  of  swindlers,  and  the  dis- 
honesty and  vindictiveness  of  monied  corporations. 

"If  you  are  in  search  of  the  attributes  which  give  dignity 
to  a  state,"  says  an  eloquent  divine,  "of  the  virtues  which 
shed  a  lustre  and  loveliness  over  families,  give  value  to  what  is 
magnificent  in  enterprise,  refined  in  civilization,  lofty  in  eth- 
ics, admirable  in  jurisprudence,  you  never  think  of  turning  to 
any  but  a  Christianized  territory,  in  order  to  obtain  the  most 
signal  exhibition  ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  Christianity  but 
gains  a  footing  on  the  territories  of  heathenism,  there  is  a 
distinct  improvement  in  whatever  tends  to  exalt  a  nation 
and  bring  comfort  and  respectability  to  its  households."*  It 
has  ever  proved  itself  to  be  the  "great  civilizer  of  nations, 
the  great  heightener  of  morals,  the  soother  of  the  afflicted, 
the  patron  of  the  destitute,  the  friend  of  the  oppressed.  Of 
a  nation  under  its  control,  and  by  whom  its  restraints  are 
reverenced  and  cherished,  it  may  well  be  said,  "Happy  is 
the  people  that  is  in  such  a  case,  yea,  happy  is  that  people 
whose  God  is  the  Lord." 

Is  this  the  happiness  of  our  nation  ?  We  have  reason  to 
bless  God  that  we  yet  feel  the  benefit  of  those  laws  and  in- 
stitutions, of  those  influences  and  customs,  of  those  conser- 
vative maxims  and  social  morals,,  and  of  that  healthful  public 
opinion,  which  are  peculiar  to  Christianity.  We  have  reason 
too  to  rejoice  in  the  belief  that  the  God  who  has  done  such 
great  things  for  us  has  not  yet  cast  us  off.  But  while  we 
rejoice,  we  have  much  cause  to  do  it  with  fear  and  tremb- 
ling. For  while  it  is  demonstrable,  that  Christianity  alone 
secures  permanent  prosperity,  and  the  highest  amount  of 
happiness  to  a  nation, — that  the  righteousness  it  teaches  ex- 

*  Melville.. 
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alts  a  nation, — and  that  the  sin  it  reproves  is  a  reproach  to 
any  people,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  evidence,  which 
meets  us  at  every  turn,  that  the  conservative  influences, 
and  restraints  of  Christianity,  among  our  population,  have 
been  greatly  impaired. 

We  look  back  to  the  days  of  our  infancy  and  admire  the 
heroic  virtues  and  Christian  integrity  of  our  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
and  the  happy  adaptation  of  their  laws  and  manners  for  the 
rapid  and  amazing  developments,  which  have  placed  us,  like 
the  young  giant  in  the  first  vigor  of  his  manhood,  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  Would  that  no  symptoms  ot  disease 
had  made  their  appearance  !  The  present  condition  and 
future  prospects  of  our  beloved  country,  however,  cannot  fail 
to  excite  the  uneasiness  and  fears  of  every  patriot  and  phi- 
lanthropist, who  feels  that  the  religious  character  of  a  people 
is  the  true  element  and  best  guaranty  of  their  public  pros- 
perity. 

We  are  indeed  aware,  that  political  men  are  apt  to  turn 
away  with  disgust  from  what  they  call  the  croakings  of  the 
pulpit  or  the  alarms  of  prophets  and  seers.  But  moral  causes 
can  be  traced,  with  as  much  certainty  to  their  results,  as 
physical  ;  and  to  shut  the  eyes  and  refuse  to  see  where  dan- 
gers threaten,  is  only  one  among  the  many  indications  which 
the  history  of  ages  has  proved,  are  always  given  of  an  ap- 
proaching crisis.  Just  in  proportion  as  we  discover  that  the 
religious  character  of  a  people  suffers  injury,  that  the  great 
barriers  which  Christianity  rears  against  the  spreading  of 
corruption  are  broken  down,  and  that  her  appropriate  and 
efficient  influence  to  enlighten,  purify  and  bless  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  are  impaired,  must  we  anticipate  "a 
day  of  trouble,  of  treading  down,  and  of  perplexity." 

In  applying,  therefore,  the  truth  we  have  been  contem- 
plating, to  the  circumstances  and  character  of  this  nation, 
we  feel  that,  however  painful  may  be  the  task,  it  is  one  calcu- 
lated to  make  us  grateful  for  what  we  yet  enjoy,  and  to  evince 
that  gratitude  by  our  anxious  efforts  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
any  further  deterioration.  What  then  are  the  great  public 
indications  observable,  that,  as  a  nation,  we  have  dishon- 
ored, if  not  disowned,  that  God,  the  blessing  of  whose  provi- 
dence is  the  only  sufficient  Lulwark  of  our  safety  ?  In  other 
words,  are  there  any  vices  or  states  of  public  feeling  and 
sentiment  among  us,  which  are  at  war  with  the  genial  and 
protective  influences  of  Christianity  ? 
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In  detailing  the  prevalent  crimes  which  peril  our  prosperi- 
ty, and  subject  us  to  the  displeasure  of  God,  our  attention 
shall  be  confined  to  those  which  characterize  either  the  great 
mass  of  our  population,  or  many  of  our  conspicuous  and 
influential  men,  occupying  places  of  trust  and  power,  or 
which  have  interwoven  themselves  with  the  administration 
and  legislation  of  the  country. 

Intemperance  leads  the  van.  What  multitudes  of  loath- 
some drunkards  and  tipplers  are  to  be  seen,  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  land,  loitering  about  the  numerous 
taverns  and  grog-shops  which  a  mistaken  policy  prompts  our 
civil  authorities  to  license  for  the  retail  of  intoxicating  liquors  ? 
How  is  the  industry  of  the  country  impaired,  the  happiness 
of  numerous  families  destroyed,  the  youth  corrupted,  the 
miserable  victims  of  a  squalid  poverty  multiplied,  the  heavy 
taxes,  which  drain  the  profits  of  the  industrious  and  frugal 
citizen  for  the  support  of  an  extensive  system  of  criminal  jus- 
tice, for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  jails,  penitentiaries, 
and  pauper  establishments,,  increased — the  lives  of  hundreds 
and  thousands,  who  might  have  proved  valuable  citizens  cut 
short — the  hopes,  prospects  and  usefulness  of  many  of  our 
promising  youth  blighted — diseases  of  every  type  and  form, 
to  afflict  and  torture,  induced— and  the  very  staff  of  life  con- 
verted into  deadly  poison,  by  the  demands  of  this  hydra 
vice  !  No  class  of  the  community  has  escaped  from  its  rav- 
ages. The  sot  may  be  found  in  our  chairs  of  state,  our  leg- 
islative halls  the  judges'  seats,  and  even  in  the  sacred  desk. 
The  temples  of  Bacchus  far  outnumber  the  temples  of  Jeho- 
vah ;  and  the  still  small  voice  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  and 
purity,  is  drowned  in  the  shouts  of  the  inebriate.. 

It  is  true,  that  a  redeeming  influence  has  gone  forth,  and 
the  temperance  reformation  ha3  called  away  many  from 
the  Bacchanalian  revel,  and  prevented  others  from  entering 
the  walks  of  this  lubberly  divinity, — but  much,  very  much 
yet  remains  to  be  done  ;  nor  can  we  account  ourselves  safe 
from  its  pestilential  breath,  till  habits  of  total  abstinence  be- 
come more  prevalent,  and  the  legislation  of  our  country 
ceases  to  legalize  and  sanction  the  distribution  of  the  madden- 
ing cup. 

Close  in  the  rear  of  intemperance,  follow  profanity,  sen- 
suality, and  various  forms  of  lewdness,  with  crowds  of  angry 
broils  and  contentions,  personal   assaults  and  menaces,  and 
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the  blood-stained  hands  of  rioters,  homicides  and  murderers. 
The  increase  of  profanity,  especially  among  the  youth,  the 
boys  of  the  country,  the  licentious  disrespect  of  marriage  and 
the  marriage  vow,  and  of  horrid  deeds  of  murder,  within 
a  few  years  past,  is  very  observable.  The  remarks  of  the 
prophet  may  be  repeated  :  "  By  swearing,  and  lying,  and 
killing,  and  stealing,  and  committing  adultery,  they  break  ouf, 
and  blood  toucheth  blood;  therefore,  does  the  land  mourn." 
The  increase  of  these  things  is  mournful  proof  that  we  are 
fast  losing  our  religious  character  as  a  people. 

A  third  class  of  crimes,  which  have  worked  extensive 
mischief  among  us,  and  for  which  we  are  now  suffering  hi 
the  confusion  and  distress  which  prevail  in  money  matters,  is 
the  spirit  of  adventurous  cupidity,  which,  impatient  to  toil 
bjr  industry  and  frugality  for  wealth,  and  eager  after  large 
and  rapid  accumulation  of  property,  has  prompted  to  exces- 
sive speculation,  extortion,  expansion  in  business,  immense 
credits,  abuse  of  the  whole  system  of  credit,  dishonest 
attempts  to  evade  obligations,  and  avaricious  and  usurious 
efforts  to  take  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  others.  The 
spirit  of  speculation,  (which  is  but  the  gambling  spirit,)  has 
been  extensively  substituted  for  that  of  diligence  and  indus- 
try, to  which  alone  God  has  promised  the  certain  acquisition, 
and  permanent  possession  of  wealth.  It  is  that  evil  covetous- 
ness,  which,  like  the  gambler's  spirit,  draws  after  it  an  endless 
train  of  vices  and  ills,  and  subjects  those  who  indulge  it,  to  the 
righteous  denunciations  of  Him  who  has  said  :  "  Wo  to 
him  that  coveteth  an  evil  covetousness  to  his  house,  that  he 
may  set  his  nest  on  high,  that  he  may  be  delivered  from  the 
power  of  evil.  Thou  hast  consulted  shame  to  thy  house, 
thou  hast  taken  usury  and  increase,  and  thou  hast  greedily 
gained  of  thy  neighbors  by  extortion,  and  hast  forgotten  me, 
saith  the  Lord  God.  Behold,  therefore  I  have  smitten  my 
hand  at  thy  dishonest  gains  which  thou  hast  made."  The 
innocent  have  been  involved  with  the  guilty  here  ;  and  what- 
ever we  may  think  about  the  proximate  or  political  causes 
which  have  produced  the  late  revulsion,  one  thing  is  certain, 
it  is  the  retribution  of  Heaven  ;  and  the  spasm  of  distress,  in 
which  the  whole  country  now  writhes,  is  but  a  legitimate 
consequence  of  a  departure  from  those  principles  of  upright- 
ness and  integrity,  which  Christianity  enjoins,  as  well  in 
commercial  and  financial  as  in  other  transactions. 
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Among  the  corrupt  developments,  which  indicate  a  loss  of 
religious  character,  is  the  growing  disrespect  for  the  sacred 
obligation  of  an  oath.  The  time  was,  when  Christianity 
was  avowed  and  felt  to  be  the  religion  of  this  country,  and 
when  its  influence  was  respected  and  cherished,  that  less  of 
the  crimes  of  smuggling,  false  swearing,  and  disrespect  of 
official  oaths  on  the  part  of  public  servants,  and  of  the  obli- 
gations of  good  citizenship,  marked  the  American  than  any 
other  people.  Alas  !  how  changed  have  we  become.  The 
fear  of  God  presides  not  always  in  our  custom4iouses,'or  our 
courts  of  justice  ;  and  even  the  fear  of  man  throws  less  and 
less  of  its  protective  influence  around. 

This  is  but  the  legitimate  consequence  of  another  sad 
symptom  of  our  departure  from  God — the  disrespect  and 
desecration  of  the  Sabbath.  Among  all  the  institutions  of 
religion,  none  possesses  more  conservative  power,  than  the 
regular  observance  of  a  sacred  day  of  rest,  to  be  appro- 
priated, with  the  recurrence  of  each  week,  to  the  worship 
of  Almighty  God.  Without  this,  the  other  institutions  of 
Christianity  lose  more  than  half  their  efficiency.  The  sanc- 
tuaries will  be  deserted,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  circum- 
scribed, the  rites  of  religion  forgotten,  and  the  day,  designed 
and  adapted  for  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  improve- 
ment, and  which  throws  the  iEgis  of  its  protection  around 
the  virtues,  health  and  happiness  of  a  people,  become  the 
fruitful  occasion  of  idleness,  dissipation,  and  incurable  cor- 
ruption in  the  young  and  rising  generation.  Yet,  this  day 
has  lost  much  of  its  controlling  and  sanctifying  influence  over 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  our 
population.  What  hosts  of  merchants  travel  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  land  on  this  day  !  Business  is 
transacted  in  stores,  warehouses,  and  landing-places,  in 
different  parts  of  our  country.  Hundreds  of  cars  and 
steamboats  press  their  way  along  our  numerous  rail-roads 
and  rivers,  bearing  crowds  of  passengers  and  heavy  freights, 
impatient  of  its  restraint?.  Stages  and  wagons  line  our 
public  roads,  thousands  of  recesses,  restaurateurs,  petty  gro- 
ceries, taverns  and  hotels,  are  thrown  open,  on  that  day,  for 
the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors,  and  gather  crowds  of  the 
dissolute  and  inebriate.  The  laws  for  enforcing  its  obser- 
vance have  become  a  dead  letter.  Our  post-offices  are 
opened  for  the  receipt  and  delivery  of  letters  and  mail* 
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Even  the  halls  of  our  legislative  chambers  are  not  exempt 
from  its  profanation.  Its  desecration,  by  the  transportation 
of  the  mails,  has  been  legalized;,  petitions  for  reformation 
have  been  disregarded  ;  and  examples  have  been  set,  by 
men  of  influence  and  station,  which  sanction  the  growing 
indifference  of  multitudes  to  the  claims  of  that  sacred  day. 

We  bring  no  railing  accusations  against  any  ;  it  is  not 
our  province  to  do  so  ;  but  we  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact, 
whatever  may  be  the  modes  of  extenuating  or  apologizing 
for  it,  that  the  Sabbath  has  much  less  hold  upon  the  con- 
sciences and  affections  of  the  great  mass  of  the  community 
than  it  formerly  had. 

We  fear  that  we  shall  be  suspected  of  indulging  in  lugu- 
brious strains,  but  the  detail  of  proof  that  our  religious 
character,  as  a  nation,  has  been  impaired,  is  by  no  means 
exhausted.  There  is  a  national  sin,  sanctioned  by  the  con- 
stitutions of  several  of  the  states,  and  allowed  by  that  of  the 
United  States,  by  which  we  stand  before  the  world  accused 
of  contradicting,  by  our  usages,  as  well  the  declaration  of 
of  our  independence,  as  the  dictates  of  Christianity.  Nor 
can  we  omit  to  mention  the  measures  pursued  by  our  go- 
vernment, to  drive  the  aborigines  of  our  forests  from  the  soil 
consecrated  by  the  footsteps  and  the  ashes  of  their  fathers  ; 
the  horrid  scenes  of  beastly  intemperance,  and  the  abundant 
opportunities  for  defrauding  and  extorting  from  the  misera- 
ble inebriates,  presented  by  the  distribution  of  annuities  ; 
and  the  sufferings  and  ravages  of  disease  and  death  occa- 
sioned by  the  removal  of  the  tribes  and  the  cupidity  of  the 
contractors. 

In  addition  to  all  these,  we  can  discern  various  indications  of 
a  corrupt  and  diseased  state  of  public  sentiment  and  feeling, 
directly  at  war  with  the  genial  influence  of  Christianity  and  the 
conservative  power  of  our  institutions.  We  allude  to  the  very 
common,  and  often  boldly  avowed  doctrines,  that  our  public 
servants,  intrusted  with  the  enactment  of  laws,  are  to  obey 
the  will  and  wishes  of  their  constituents,  whatever  they  may 
be,  whether  dictated  by  ignorance  or  malice,  irreligion  or 
infidelity  ;  and  in  their  obligations  to  the  people,  to  lose  sight 
of  their  obligations  to  God,  their  Maker  and  their  Judge, 
which  bind  them  to  the  observance  of  His  law,  and  to  the- 
discouragement  of  vice  and  immorality  ;  to  the  maxims  and 
spirit  of  party,  which  are  at  war  with  the  free  exercise  of  the 
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elective  franchise  ;  to  the  bribery,  corruption  and  perjury, 
which  are  not  deemed  inappropriate  to  secure  the  election 
of  party  candidates  ;  to  the  practical  influence  of  the  notion, 
that  the  successful  candidate  elected  is  the  representative, 
not  of  the  whole  population,  but  only  of  his  own  party  con- 
stituents ;  to  the  recklessness  and  utter  disregard  manifested 
as  to  the  moral  character  of  the  men  nominated  for  offices  ; 
to  the  spirit  of  insubordination  which  displays  itself  among 
the  youth,  and  the  absence  of  parental  authority  in  the 
families  of  the  land  ;  to  the  spirit  of  violence,  which  brooks 
not  delay,  but  urges  forward  the  angry  mob,  or  the  self- 
constituted  lynch-judges,  to  gratify  their  thirst  for  vengeance, 
by  trampling  the  laws  and  authorities  under  their  feet,  and 
inflicting  what  is  called  "  summary  justice  "  on  the  objects  of 
their  hatred  ;  to  the  utter  indifference  manifested  towards 
the  obligations  and  sacred  treaties  which  bind  the  government, 
while  a  rapacious  spirit  of  plunder  dignifies  itself  with  the 
epithets  of  patriotism,  or  the  love  of  liberty,  or  sympathy 
with  the  oppressed  ;  to  the  vituperative  and  defamatory 
character  of  the  political  press,  which  delights  to  traduce  and 
destroy  the  reputation  of  our  public  men,  or  candidates  for 
office  ;  to  the  party  antipathies  and  sectional  jealousies  which 
are  engendering  dangerous  factions,  and  threaten  the  seve- 
rance of  the  once  happy  ties  which  bound  together  these 
United  States. 

But  the  heart  grows  sad  with  the  recital.  The  result  of 
these  things,  if  not  checked  and  corrected,  is  certain  ;  yet, 
zeal  for  our  country's  welfare  excites  hope  in  the  midst  of 
despondency  ;  and,  numerous  as  may  be  the  proofs  of  dete- 
rioration, and  fearful  and  ominous  as  may  be  the  prospect 
before  us,  the  conviction  still  sheds  its  cheering  influence, 
that  we  have  enough  of  Christianity  left  to  retrace  our  steps, 
and,  by  repentance  and  reformation,  recover  the  ground  we 
have  lost.  Some  rays  of  light  still  fall  upon  the  darkness, 
and  direct  us  to  the  remedy.  The  standards  of  morality  and 
religion  are  on  the  advance,  notwithstanding  the  abounding 
of  impiety  and  lawlessness.  A  love  for  our  republican  in- 
stitutions yet  operates.  Our  folly  has  been  rebuked.  We 
are  suffering  a  wholesome  discipline,  which,  though  it  has 
almost  prostrated  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  pro- 
duced universal  embarrassment,  is,  nevertheless,  working 
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health  and  cure,  and  will  eventually,  by  securing  a  disgust 
for  luxurious  extravagance  and  waste,  the  study  of  retrench- 
ment and  economy,  the  practice  of  industry  and  frugality, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  virtues  of  private  character,  restore 
prosperity. 

We  talk  of  millions  lost  by  reckless  speculations,  and  the 
depreciation  of  property.  But  if  the  loss  will  check  the 
spirit  of  evil  covetousness  that  prevailed,  the  thirst  for  accu- 
mulated wealth,  the  taste  for  extravagance  and  luxury,  the 
power  and  influence  of  dangerous  monopolies,  and  lead  to 
the  development  of  the  industry  and  resources  of  the  country, 
the  diligent  and  laborious  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  reforma- 
tion of  former  and  existing  evils,  and  a  return  to  habits  of 
virtue  and  integrity,  a  care  for  the  proper  education  of  our 
youth,  a  respect  for  religion,  and  for  the  purity  and  simpli- 
city which  marked  the  halcyon  days  of  our  beloved  Wash- 
ington, we  shall  not  have  purchased  these  things  at  too  dear 
a  rate.  Where  Christianity  exerts  its  influence,  ten  thousand 
forms  of  social  and  domestic  bliss,  throw  out  their  sparkling 
lustre,  and  reveal  the  fact,  that — "  Happy  is  the  people  that 
is  in  such  a  case  ;  yea,  happy  is  that  people  whose  God  is  the 
Lord." 


ARTICLE    VIII. 
The  Present  State  of  the  Jewish  Religion. 

By  Mr.  E.  S.  Caiman,  Missionary  to  the  Jews  in  Palestine. 

Introductory  Note. — By  the  Editor. 

The  following  article  is  a  communication  from  Mr.  Caiman, 
written  as  long  ago  as  1836,  and  addressed  to  two  friends  in 
England,  by  whom  he  is  supported  in  his  missionary  labors. 
It  was  copied  by  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith,  then  at  Beyroot,  and 
sent  to  the  former  editor  of  the  Repository,  but  its  publication 
has  been  delayed,  by  request  of  the  author,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  consent  of  his  friends  in  England.     We  are  now 
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gratified  in  being  allowed  to  present  it  to  our  readers.  It  is 
accompanied  with  every  evidence  of  veracity  and  candor,  in 
the  writer,  and  contains  many  things  which  to  us  are  new  and 
instructive.  It  will  constitute  a  valuable  addition  to  our  stock 
of  knowledge  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  internal 
state  and  existing  spirit  of  the  Jewish  religion. 

To  put  the  reader  more  fully  in  possession  of  the  character 
and  circumstances  of  the  writer,  we  insert  the  following  ex- 
tract from  Mr.  Smith's  letter  accompanying  the  MS. 

"  Mr.  Caiman  is  himself  an  Israelite,  and  a  thoroughly  edu- 
cated Rabbi ;  but  now  a  simple  and  warm-hearted  believer  in 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  He  was  born  in  Poland,  where  a  childless 
and  rich  uncle  adopted  him  in  order  that,  according  to  the 
belief  of  the  Jews,  he  might  pray  him  out  of  purgatory  upon  his 
death  ;  and  who,  upon  his  decease,  sent  him  to  another  relation 
in  Corn-land,  to  be  educated.  Here,  losing  the  property  he  had 
inherited  from  his  deceased  uncle,  through  the  management  of 
relatives,  he  was  educated  for  the  service  of  the  synagogue, 
and  became  the  Rabbi  of  the  place  where  he  lived.  Hoping 
to  increase  his  income,  he  subsequently  went  to  Riga,  where 
the  Jews  are  numerous,  and  practised  the  profession,  religious 
and  highly  honorable  among  the  Jews,  of  superintending  the 
slaughter  of  animals  for  the  Jewish  market.  Having  provi- 
dentially escaped,  here,  an  act  of  Russian  despotism,  which 
endangered  his  life,  and  being  joined  by  a  dear  friend  and 
townsman,  who  had  just  been  banished  Avith  all  the  Jews  from 
St.  Petersburgh  at  the  accession  of  Nicholas,  he  quitted  Russia 
for  Germany. 

At  Berlin,  the  chief  Rabbi  of  all  Prussia,  having  duly  exam- 
ined him,  gave  him  a  diploma  authorizing  him  to  act  as  Rabbi 
in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  upon  the  strength  of  which  he  ob- 
tained a  situation.  But,  being  unable,  as  a  foreigner,  to  reside 
there  longer,  he  left  at  the  end  of  a  year  for  Amsterdam,  hav- 
ing parted  with  his  friend  at  Berlin.  From  Amsterdam,  mere 
curiosity  to  see  London,  before  going  back  to  Russia,  whither 
he  had  concluded  to  return,  brought  him  to  England.  Here, 
while  seeking  a  place  as  Rabbi,  he  most  unexpectedly  encoun- 
tered again  his  friend  and  townsman.  Visiting  the  room  of 
this  friend  one  day  when  he  was  absent,  he  found  the  New 
Testament  open  upon  his  table.  So  shocked  was  he,  that  he 
nt  once,  not  only  threatened  to  write  to  his  relatives,  but  never 
to  have  any  thing  more  to  say  to  him  himself.    So  affected  was 
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the  other,  that,  with  tears,  he  promised  to  give  up  the  book, 
which  he  had  at  first  accepted  merely  to  gratify  a  friend  whom 
he  had  known  at  St.  Petersburgh. 

This  friend  of  Mr.  C.'s  however,  before  long,  began  to  pro- 
pound difficulties  in  the  Talmud,  which  led  to  much  discussion. 
At  length,  to  avoid  the  presence  of  other  Jews,  they  spent 
their  evenings  regularly  in  discussion,  at  an  inn.  After  pro- 
ceeding a  month  or  two  in  this  manner,  Mr.  C.  found  his  ven- 
eration for  the  Talmud  materially  diminished.  At  length  it 
was  laid  aside,  and  its  veil  of  mysticism  being  thus  withdrawn 
from  the  Old  Testament,  he  found  the  sacred  oracles  a  new 
book.  Whole  nights  were  spent  in  reading  them ;  and  as  he 
came  to  one  prophecy  after  another  respecting  the  Messiah, 
the  joy  of  his  heart  expressed  itself  in  floods  of  tears.  And 
he  actually  found  himself  a  believer  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  be- 
fore he  reached  the  New  Testament. 

Such  is  the  early  history  of  one  whom  I  have  learned  to  love 
as  a  dear  Christian  brother.  My  first  acquaintance  with  him 
was  last  spring  at  Jerusalem.  Having  left  England,  under  the 
patronage  of  a  few  private  individuals,  as  a  missionary  to  the 
Jews  in  the  East,  he  had  proceeded  first  to  Bagdad  and  then 
to  Jerusalem,  where  I  met  him.  But  exposure  and  fatigue  in 
crossing  the  desert  of  Arabia,  had  so  affected  his  health,  that 
he  was  then  supposed  to  be  in  a  confirmed  consumption  ;  and 
to  find  a  milder  climate  than  the  cold  and  windy  region  of  Je- 
rusalem, he  left  at  the  same  time  with  us  for  Beyroot.  Here, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  his  health  is  so  improved  that  he  is  about 
to  return  to  Jerusalem,  to  engage  in  the  work  upon  which  his 
heart  is  most  ardently  fixed,  that  of  preaching  to  his  kindred 
according  to  the  flesh,  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified. 

T  would  remark  that  the  most  entire  confidence  may  be 
placed  in  Mr.  Caiman's  statements.  With  a  conscience  remark- 
ably sensitive  in  regard  to  veracity,  has  been  joined  a  tender 
regard  for  his  nation,  to  prevent  him  from  exaggerating.  I, 
however,  found  him  disposed  to  keep  back  some  statements 
for  fear  of  seeming  to  defame  his  countrymen  ;  and  only  by  my 
urgent  solicitations  has  he  been  induced  to  insert  some  things 
contained  in  this  article." 

The  following  is  Mr.  Caiman's  account  of  the  present  state 
of  the  Jews  and  their  religion,  with  his  strictures  on  some  of 
the  statements  of  Mr.  Herschell. 
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In  perusing  Mr.  Herschell's  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Present 
State  of  the  Jews,*  1  was  struck  with  two  observations  which 
I  think  it  my  duty  not  to  let  pass  without  noticing,  and  ex- 
pressing to  you  my  opinion  respecting  them.  The  fikst  is 
the  following  : 

"  But  I  wish  to  state  my  conviction,  that  the  expectations 
formed  by  many  good  men  of  the  effects  to  be  produced  sim- 
ply by  the  distribution  of  New  Testaments  among  the  Jews, 
and  by  sending  out  a  few  men  to  argue  with  them  on  cer- 
tain Scriptural  questions,  are  vain  and  extravagant ;  and 
expose  many  well-meaning  persons  who  entertain  them,  to  a 
constant  succession  of  disappointments."  pp.  22,  23. 

To  such  a  bold  observation  as  this,  my  first  remark  would 
be,  that  we  have  ample  evidence,  and  direct  assurance  from 
the  Holy  Gospel,  (Mark  16:  15,  Luke  24:  47,)  that  the  mea- 
sure of  sending  forth  missionaries  to  proclaim  salvation 
through  Christ  Jesus,  unconnected  with  the  example  of  the 
church,  has  been  commanded  by  our  divine  Redeemer.  This 
blessed  injunction  has  never  been  revoked,  nor  was  it  issued 
under  any  such  conditions  or  exceptions  as  this ;  that,  if  Is- 
rael would  listen  to  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel,  then  the 
disciples  were  to  continue  preaching,  and  if  not,  they  should 
forbear.  1  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  H.  that  the  example  of 
the  true  and  genuine  church  of  Christ  would  be  a  most  ex- 
pedient and  effectual  means  of  diffusing  and  inculcating  the 
knowledge  of  the  gospel  upon  those  who  walk  in  darkness. 
But  where  this  desirable  means  is  impracticable,  I  would  de- 
cidedly say,  that  the  church  of  Christ  is  under  obligation  to 

*  A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Present  State  and  Future  Expectations 
of  the  Jevjs  :  hi  a  Letter  addressed  to  his  Christian  Friends. 
By  Ridley  H.  Herschell.  (Third  Edition,  very  much  enlarged.} 
London :  1834.  pp.  140,  18mo. 

It  appears  that  the  author  of  this  little  volume  is  also  a  con- 
vert from  Judaism,  and  his  statements  are  doubtless  worthy  of 
credit.  His  work  is  important  as  containing  some  views  of 
Judaism  and  the  Jews,  at  present,  which  are  new  and  probably 
just.  It  is  however  especially  to  be  valued  as  having  been  the 
occasion  of  calling  forth  the  more  full  and  matured  statements 
of  Mr.  Caiman,  in  the  present  article,  who  has  noticed  the 
principal  points  in  which  the  views  of  Mr.  Herschell  seem  to  be 
deficient  or  erroneous.  [Editor.] 
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act  upon  the  simple  command  of  Christ  mentioned  above, 
following  the  example  of  the  Apostles,  and  more  especially 
that  of  Paul,  who  persevered  in  obeying  the  command  of  his 
Lord,  even  after  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  hard- 
ness and  stubbornness  of  his  brethren,  not  at  all  discouraged 
even  by  the  slanderous  reports  of  the  Jews  respecting  the 
church  of  Christ.  Acts  28:  22 — 2G.  Nor  did  he  give  up  even 
after  he  had  experienced  the  severest  revilings  and  persecu- 
tions ;  but  went  on  perseveringly  in  spite  of  every  difficulty 
and  discouragement,  in  accordance  with  what  the  Holy 
Ghost  taught  through  him  in  2  Cor.  2:  15,  1G.  Moreover,  is 
not  the  gospel  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  the  Jew 
as  well  as  to  the  Greek  ?  And  if  so,  then  the  question  re- 
mains, "  How  shall  they  call  on  him  in  whom  they  have  not 
believed?  and  how  shall  they  believe  in  him  of  whom  they 
have  not  heard ?  and  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher?' 
and  how  shall  they  preach  except  they  be  sent  ?  As  it  is 
written,  How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them  that  preach  the 
gospel  of  peace,  and  bring  glad  tidings  of  good  things." — If 
Mr.  H.'s  assertion  is  grounded  upon  the  scanty  effects  which 
missionary  exertion,  and  the  distribution  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, have  produced  ;  what  I  have  said  above  will  show  that 
this  can  never  justify  us  in  abandoning  the  duty  of  preaching 
salvation  through  Christ  Jesus  to  those  who  are  far  from  him. 
And  1  hope  to  show  in  the  sequel,  that  in  view  of  the  effects 
produced,  the  case  is  not  altogether  so  discouraging  as  some 
may  suppose,  but  the  contrary.  For  as  far  as  my  experience 
extends,  I  can  decidedly  say,  that  much  has  been  done  among 
the  Jews  through  the  above  instrumentality. 

Yet,  knowing  what  I  do  of  the  spirit  and  measures  too 
common  to  associations  organized  for  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  among  the  Jews,  I  feel  constrained  to  make  a 
few  observations,  tending  to  abate  the  boldness  of  Mr.  H.'s 
remark.  For  I  cannot  myself  avoid  the  conviction  that  such 
associations  must  ever  be  liable  to  disappointments.  In  what 
manner  they  are  organized  and  conducted,  you  know  very 
well.  Pamphlets  and  circulars,  forwarded  to  religious  per- 
sons, bring  them  together,  and  after  a  short  prayer,  the  ob- 
ject is  set  forth  by  the  most  eloquent  and  distinguished  men 
of  the  assembly.  And  according  to  the  excitement  produced 
by  their  eloquence,  is  generally  the  amount  of  the  contribu- 
tion, or  subscription,  obtained.     The  guinea  having  been 
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given,  the  donor  thinks  he  has  done  all  that  he  is  called  upon 
to  do,  for  the  conversion  of  the  ancient  people  of  God,  and 
expects  to  hear  soon  of  the  good  effects  produced  by  his  lib- 
erality. Without  ever  supplicating  in  his  prayers,1  either  for 
the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  benighted  Jews,  or  that 
strength  of  faith  and  power  of  love  may  be  given  from  on 
high  to  the  poor  tried  missionary,  he  eagerly  looks  into  the 
monthly  publications,  to  find  if  that  blessing  has  been  given 
for  which  he  has  not  prayed,  expecting  to  purchase  with 
gold  and  silver  that  precious  treasure,  the  price  of  which,  the 
Lord  has  stipulated,  should  consist  of  the  prayer  of  faith. 
Being  thus  disappointed  with  the  scanty  success  which  the 
above  publications  report,  he  recalls  his  annual  donation,  sup- 
posing he  may  contribute  it  to  a  better  and  a  surer  object ; 
or  if  he  does  not  withdraw  his  guinea,  he  does  his  heart,  and 
his  interest.  Thus  it  is  not  wonderful  that  such  associations 
have  so  many  times  entangled  themselves  in  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments. Their  subscribers  require  continually  new 
excitements  to  keep  alive  their  first  feeling  of  interest,  just  as 
oxen  in  ploughing  require  continually  the  goad  to  keep  them 
in  motion.  Do  you  ask  for  the  reason  and  origin  of  such 
erroneous  feelings  ?  They  arise,  if  I  mistake  not,  from  not 
pursuing  this  blessed  work  upon  right  principles,  and  from 
right  motives.  Instead  of  being  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
the  duty,  which  the  Lord  has  laid  upon  his  disciples  to  preach 
salvation  through  his  name,  and  laying  the  same  for  a  foun- 
dation to  stand  upon,  other  plausible  reasons  are  invented  to 
suit  the  fancies  of  men.  Were  it  not  thus,  they  would  not 
be  so  soon  discouraged  as  we  often  see  them  to  be,  because 
the  Lord  does  not  crown  their  labors  with  success,  but  would 
easily  surmount  that  trial  of  faith,  as  the  prophets  and  apos- 
tles overcame,  and  performed  their  duty  at  the  expense  of 
their  property,  comfort,  and  even  of  their  own  lives.  But 
you  will  not  understand  these  remarks  as  aimed  at  all  mis- 
sionary societies.  Some,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  have  sur- 
mounted, in  a  great  measure,  this  unfavorable  state  of  things. 
My  second  observation  would  be  ;  that  the  Jews  have  a 
higher  claim  on  the  church  of  Christ,  than  any  heathen  na- 
tion. For  the  Jews,  being  unable  to  distinguish  between  the 
genuine  church  of  Christ,  and  the  nominal  Christians,  who 
have  always  been  their  persecutors,  spoilers,  and  deadly  en- 
emies, and  indeed  have  now  not  forgotten  their  malignancy, 
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as  I  shall  state  hereafter,  comprise  them  all  in  one  phalanx, 
as  persecutors,  and  profaners  of  God's  name  by  worshipping 
idols;  while  the  heathen  have  been  exempt  from  at  least 
nominal  Christian  persecution.  The  prophet  Isaiah  saith,  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  "  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people,  saith 
your  God  ;  speak  ye  comfortably  to  Jerusalem,  and  cry  unto 
her,  that  her  warfare  is  accomplished,  that  her  iniquity  is 
pardoned,  for  she  hath  received  from  the  Lord's  hand  double 
for  all  her  sins."  Though  this  prophecy  had  a  primary  ful- 
filment in  John  the  Baptist,  who  was  the  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness  ;  yet  I  am  led  to  think  that  it  has  also  a  reference 
to  the  genuine  church  of  Christ,  charging  her  to  comfort  his 
ancient  people.  They  have  literally  received  from  his  hand 
double  for  all  their  sins.  Many,  many  nations  have  been  in- 
struments for  executing  God's  wrath  upon  his  people  the 
Jews,  but  none  more  so  than  nominal  Christians.  Ninety- 
nine  shares  in  a  hundred  of  this  work  have  been  theirs.  And 
if  nominal  Christians  have  thus  acted  as  persecutors,  and 
thereby  caused  the  name  of  Jesus  to  be  profaned  ;  I  would 
say  that  the  genuine  church  of  Christ  ought  to  try  to  accom- 
plish what  the  prophet  saith  :  "Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my 
people,"  and  thereby  remove  the  stain  that  nominal  Chris- 
tians have  brought  upon  Christianity. 

Now  in  what  way  can  such  a  glorious  work  be  accom- 
plished, while  true  Christianity  is  scarcely  found,  except  in 
blessed  England,  and  happy  America  ?  How  shall  the  Jews 
of  corrupt.  Poland,  Russia,  and  the  East,  know  that  the 
genuine  church  of  Christ  have  a  great  love  toward  them, 
and  are  actually  a  holy  people,  who  do  glorify  God  in  all 
their  deeds  ?  Can  there  be  any  other  way,  than  to  send  out 
to  them  fit  persons,  full  of  love,  piety,  meekness  and  self- 
denial,  as  the  church's  representatives,  to  assure  them  of 
her  good  will  toward  them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  reprove 
nominal  Christianity  by  their  spirit  of  holiness,  persevering 
love,  and  renunciation  of  all  communion  with  nominal  Chris- 
tians 1  By  such  blessed  means  would  the  Jews  not  only  be 
comforted,  but  would  discover  that  some  of  those  Christians 
whom  they  had  indiscriminately  taken  for  their  deadly  ene- 
mies, are  their  best  friends,  and  love  them  for  Christ's  sake. 
Thus  would  the  malignancy  and  prejudice  they  have  hitherto 
entertained  on  account  of  the  corruption  of  nominal  Chris- 
tianity be  removed,  and  they  would  of  course  desist  from 
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ascribing  all  the  calamities  that  have-befallen  them  in  Chris- 
tian countries,  to  the  doctrines  and  commands  of  Christ  in 
the  New  Testament.  This  unfavorable  feeling  being  once 
removed,  they  would  gradually  advance  to  the  investigation 
of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  and  these,  ere  they  had  finished 
the  gospel  of  Matthew,  would  inevitably  speak  to  their  con- 
sciences, that  they  had  sinned  against  God,  and  against  his 
anointed,  in  ascribing  such  unholy  doctrines  to  him  who  is 
so  holy  and  lovely. 

Were  the  true  church  of  Christ  in  any  measure  acquainted 
with  the  persecutions  suffered  by  the  poor  Jews  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  their  sympathies  would  be  called  forth 
far  more  than  they  have  hitherto  been,  and  they  would  also 
send  delegates  to  condole  and  weep  with  them,  for  the  hard- 
ships they  endure.  The  church  reads  of  the  persecutions 
and  cruelties  of  Roman  Catholics,  as  a  history  of  what  has 
ceased  to  be.  But  I  am  certain  that  those  who  have  resided 
in  corrupt  Poland,  will  not  say  so.  They  will  have  learned 
that  Roman  Catholicism  is  the  same  now,  that  it  was  in  the 
darkest  ages  ;  and  that,  if  its  professors,  and  their  leader  the 
Beast,  were  not  restrained  by  secular  powers,  they  would 
soon  assume  their  former  authority  of  condemning  every 
body  to  the  flames,  whose  faith  differed  from  theirs.  At 
present  the  poor  Jews  are  the  chief  victims  of  their  ferocity, 
for  they  have  no  power  to  resist  it.  The  fullest  exhibition 
of  their  enmity  and  cupidity  toward  them,  is  made  at  Easter. 
To  justify  which,  they  have  recourse  to  a  most  horrible  le- 
gend, viz.  that  the  Jews  use  Christian  blood  for  the  passover 
cakes.  To  fix  this  dreadful  imputation  upon  them,  they  have 
even  been  accustomed  there,  to  throw  dead  children  whom 
they  had  transfixed,  into  the  houses  of  some  rich  Jews,  or 
into  the  synagogues,  on  some  night  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  passover,  and  the  next  morning,  surround  the 
houses  or  the  synagogues,  and  produce  the  children.  As 
soon  as  this  was  done,  the  sentence  was  well  known.  The 
men  and  women  were  either  committed  to  the  flames,  or 
executed  upon  the  gallows,  and  their  property  divided  among 
the  persecutors,  or  consecrated  to  the  church.  Thousands 
of  rich  Jewish  families  have  shared  this  fate,  and  every  year 
were  they  liable  to  it,  until  the  Russians  took  possession  of 
the  kingdom,  in  1790,  and  abolished  such  infamous  proceed- 
ings.    Since  that  time,  such  a  thing  rarely  happens,  and  if 

13* 
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it  does,  government  gives  it  no  countenance.     Yet  the  Jews 
are  now  not  exempt  from  the  most  dangerous  attacks. 

One  instance  will  show  the  nature  of  these  proceedings  of 
the  Roman  ( 'acholics  against  the  Jews,  and  will  further  the 
object  for  which  these  remarks  are  introduced  ;  viz.  to  show 
you  the  necessity  of  sending  missionaries  to  the  Jews  who 
sojourn  where  corrupt  Christianity  exists,  that  they  may 
counteract  the  evil  effects  produced  upon  their  minds  by 
such  corruption  and  persecution,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
remonstrate  with  the  Roman  Catholics  against  their  inhuman 
ferocity,  thus  procuring  for  the  Jews,  temporal  relief  and 
spiritual  blessings.  The  instance  1  shall  relate  occurred  at 
Neuenhaven,  and  is  taken  from  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  J.  Stoe- 
feld,  printed  in  the  monthly  publication  of  the  Jewish  So- 
ciety for  Nov.  1S34. — "  I  must  tell  you  of  a  shocking  event 
which  took  place  about  a  fortnight  ago  in  my  sphere  of 
labor.  At  Neuenhaven,  in  the  county  of  Gulick,  about 
three  weeks  ago,  the  fair  was  held,  continuing  for  eight 
days  ;  and  the  customary  procession  occurred,  to  which  a 
great  number  of  people  ran  from  far  and  near.  Now  a 
fortnight  ago,  a  Roman  Catholic  hoy,  five  years  and  eight 
months  old,  was  lost,  and  on  the  next  Tuesday  morning,  his 
body  was  found  in  a  field  near  that  village,  he  having  been 
killed  by  a  thrust  in  his  breast.  After  this  the  people,  in 
that  very  dark  Roman  Catholic  country,  repeated  to  each 
other  the  old  superstitious  fable,  that  the  Jews  must  have  the 
blood  of  Christians,  and  that  they  had  killed  this  child  in 
order  to  get  it.  When  they  had  thus,  for  some  days,  mutu- 
ally stirred  up  their  old  enmity  and  hatred  against  the  Jews, 
they  destroyed  a  synagogue  with  all  that  was  in  it,  in  one 
village  in  the  neighborhood,  and  in  Neuenhaven  itself,  they 
broke  into  the  houses  of  the  only  two  Jewish  families  that 
live  there,  robbed  them  of  all  that  could  be  taken  away,  and 
destroyed  all  other  things.  When  I  heard  this  eight  days 
ago,  I  went  immediately  to  visit  these  persecuted  families, 
and  to  see  in  what  I  might  be  able  to  help  them.  The  gov- 
ernment on  that  very  night  sent  soldiers,  who  were  making 
diligent  search  to  detect  the  murderers  and  ring-leaders, 
and  all  the  persons  who  were  active  in  the  said  persecution 
and  robbery.  Not  one  of  the  Jews  lost  his  life,  but  one  old 
man  received  some  cruel  strokes  by  which  he  might  have 
been  killed,  if  one  had  touched  his  head.     The  loss  of  these 
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two  families  is  very  great,  and  in  the  synagogue  were  de- 
stroyed five  copies  of  the  written  word  of  God.  of  which  the 
price  of  one  copy  is  about  $200  or  £30  sterling.  I  men- 
tion this  last  circumstance,  as  perhaps  a  few  of  the  friends 
of  Israel  may  be  willing  to  send  a  sum  sufficient  to  furnish 
these  poor  sufferers  with  one  new  copy  of  the  word  of  God, 
after  the  fashion  in  which  they  must  have  it  at  their  public 
service.  When  1  went  to  visit  these  Jews,  I  requested  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Kalthoff,  who  lives  about  six  English  miles  from 
that  village,  and  who  is  very  active  for  the  welfare  of  Israel, 
to  go  with  me  ;  and  it  softened,  visibly,  the  sorrows  of  these 
poor  sufferers  to  see  our  sympathy  and  real  love  for  them. 
But  the  Roman  Catholics  in  that  place  were  very  much  dis- 
pleased that  we  should  speak  in  defence  of  the  Jews,  and  re- 
fute  their -error  with  respect  to  the  use  of  blood.  The  en- 
mity against  this  people  has  also  appeared  in  other  parts  of 
this  country,  and  different  attacks  have  been  planned.  I 
therefore  went  to  the  Vicar-General  of  the  Archbishop,  who 
is  not  at  present  himself  here,  and  requested  he  would  charge 
all  clergymen  in  this  diocess  to  instruct  the  people  respect- 
ing the  above  false  charge,  and  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that 
he  has  done  so,  and  thus  I  hope  that  the  present  enmity  will 
soon  cease.  The  general  superintendent  of  the  Protestant 
Church  in  this  province  does  likewise,  at  my  request,  send 
letters  to  the  superintendents  that  they  may  request  all  cler- 
gymen to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  the  Jews,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  above-mentioned  vulgar  error.  May  it  please 
the  Lord  to  accompany  this  with  his  blessing  to  the  real  ben- 
efit of  Israel,  and  also  to  the  Christian  church  !" 

The  prevailing  question  among  Christians  is,  "  Where  are 
the  fruits  of  the  above-mentioned  benevolence  and  Christian 
duty  towards  the  Jews  ?"  To  this  inquiry  I  would  answer  : 
If  one  would  take  into  due  consideration  the  labor  which  is 
required  to  remove  the  heaps  of  rubbish  that  have  been  ac- 
cumulating for  centuries,  by  nominal  Christianity  and  Roman 
Catholicism,  and  also  the  small  number  of  missionaries  who 
are  scattered  among  the  millions  of  Jews,  and  the  short 
period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  these 
operations,  no  surprise  would  exist  that  the  success  has  been 
no  greater. 

Wherefore  I  would  remark,  thirdly,  that  as  far  as  my  own 
experience  goes,  I  may  venture  to  say  that  a  great  work  has 
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already  been  done  among  them.  This  conclusion  I  have 
drawn  from  the  following  observations.  Not  many  years 
since  if  a  Jew  were  in  any  measure  religiously  disposed,  he 
would  not  have  allowed  himself  to  argue  about  Christianity, 
although  the  Jews  from  childhood  are  accustomed  to  argue 
on  the  most  frivolous  subjects.  But  if  any  thing  respecting 
Christ  were  mentioned  all  would  stop  their  ears,  and  the 
name  of  Jesus  would  be  accompanied  with  every  expression 
of  imprecation  and  blasphemy,  and  a  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication passed  upon  any,  who  either  in  public  or  private 
introduced  such  a  discussion. 

The  following  occurrence  will  illustrate  my  assertion.  A 
Polish  nobleman  had  for  a  factor  a  rich  and  learned  Jew, 
whom  he  attempted  to  convert  to  Christianity.  The  latter 
listened,  but  feared  to  bring  forward  his  objections.  The 
nobleman  not  being  satisfied  without  a  decisive  opinion  from 
the  Jew,  urged  him  by  threats  and  promises  to  reply  to  his 
arguments.  At  length  he  promised  to  search  the  Scriptures, 
and  to  give  an  answer  after  three  days.  Immediately  upon 
reaching  his  home,  however,  and  reflecting  upon  his  promise, 
he  began  to  tear  the  hair  from  his  head  with  regret  and  an- 
guish, lest  he  had  left  an  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the 
nobleman  that  he  had  been  brought  to  some  serious  thoughts 
respecting  Christianity.  The  three  days  were  employed  by 
the  poor  Jew  in  fasting  and  prayer,  and  when  they  had  ex- 
pired he  went  to  the  nobleman  and  passed  sentence  upon 
himself,  at  the  same  time  defining  the  nature  of  the  penance 
to  be  inflicted.  In  accordance  with  which,  his  tongue,  hands 
and  feet  were  mutilated,  and  he  was  thrown  into  the  syna- 
gogue, where  he  expired  in  a  few  minutes. 

Now  I  would  mention  the  change  which  has  taken  place 
among  the  Jews  in  reference  to  this  point,  especially  where 
missionaries  have  visited,  and  tracts  and  New  Testaments 
have  been  distributed.  They  are  not  only  willing  to  con- 
verse on  the  blessed  subject  of  Christianity,  but  are 
also  candid  to  acknowledge  many  doctrines  which  it  once 
would  have  been  highly  criminal  to  have  done.  They  for- 
merly regarded  Christianity  as  a  system  of  religion,  which 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Bible  ;  and  this  prejudice  exists 
even  now  in  places  unvisited  by  Protestant  missionaries.  But 
thanks  be  to  God,  through  the  united  influence  of  these  and 
of  the  Bible  Society,  the  Lord  has  been  pleased  to  lead  many 
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of  his  ancient  people  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  Messiah, 
and  a  much  larger  number  to  see  that  Christianity  is  built 
upon  a  rational  interpretation  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 

They  are  also  now  in  some  measure  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  true  Christianity,  and  have  discovered  that  there 
are  those  who  love  them  for  Christ's  sake  ;  contrary  to  what 
they  have  experienced  from  the  resident  nominal  Christians 
of  the  lands  in  which  they  have  sojourned. 

I  may  also  confidently  assert  that  there  are  many  among 
them  who  truly  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  but  are  afraid  to 
confess  it  publicly,  like  the  priests  who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  in 
the  time  of  our  Lord.  There  is  even  now  "  a  remnant  accord- 
ing to  the  election  of  grace."  I  know  several  in  the  Holy 
Land  who  are  thus  kept  from  openly  acknowledging  the 
Lord,  and  have  ventured  to  go  to  their  chief  Kabbi  at  Safed, 
and  declare  that  they  had  been  led  to  the  conviction  that 
Christ  Jesus  must  be  the  true  Messiah  ;  and  by  their  own 
request  this  Rabbi  sent  for  me,  that,  by  our  arguments  they 
might  be  confirmed  either  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  or  in  Juda- 
ism. The  Lord  so  enabled  me  to  exhibit  the  truth,  as  that 
the  Rabbi  himself  became  entangled  in  his  own  arguments. 
The  subject  was  thus  discussed  for  several  hours,  in  a  friendly 
manner,  before  several  Rabbies.  I  scarcely  heard  the  name 
of  Christ  blasphemed  in  all  my  discussions  with  them  ;  and 
those  who  were  familiar  with  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
beauty  of  its  doctrines  and  precepts,  have  ventured  to  de- 
clare publicly  that  Jesus  Christ  must  have  been  a  very  good 
and  wise  man.  From  the  respect  which  they  paid  to  Mr. 
Nicolayson,  and  more  particularly  to  me,  I  was  led  to  sus- 
pect at  first,  that  they  doubted  the  sincerity  of  my  profes- 
sion, and  I  therefore  inquired  of  them  the  meaning  of  their 
deference  towards  one  who  not  many  years  since  would 
have  been  the  object  of  their  utmost  contempt  and  abhor- 
rence. They  all  declared  that  they  could  discover  in  me 
the  earnestness  of  my  faith  in  Christ.  I  was  frequently  in- 
vited to  their  entertainments,  where  I  was  always  conducted 
to  a  seat  among  their  most  respectable  Rabbies  ;  and  not- 
withstanding that  the  conversation  soon  turned  upon  Jesus 
Christ  and  him  crucified,  ,they  did  not  diminish  aught 
from  their  respect.  I  scarcely  ever  heard  from  their  lips 
the  reproachful  name  of  T^r-a  renegade,  which  not  many 
years  since  would  have  been  my  only  epithet  among  them, 
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Now  I  would  inquire  what  has  produced  this  change ; 
chance,  or  the  weapons  of  which  the  Apostle  Paul  speaks, 
which  are  not  carnal,  but  spiritual  ?  speculative  reasoning, 
or  the  simplicity  of  faith  1  Doubtless  every  Christian  knows 
what  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are. — The  seed  has  been 
cast  upon  the  waters,  and  "  he  that  goeth  forth  weeping, 
bearing  the  precious  seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again  with 
rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him."  No  being  can 
tell  what  may  be  the  success  of  a  work  which  is  accompa- 
nied by  faith,  hope,  and  prayer.  We  have  not  only  the 
command  of  God  to  engage  in  it,  but  the  promise  is  pledged 
for  its  success,  when  he  says  that  every  knee  shall  bow  to 
the  sceptre  of  his  Son  ;  and  also,  that,  "  as  the  rain  cometh 
down  and  the  snow  from  heaven,  and  returneth  not  thither, 
but  watereth  the  earth,  and  maketh  it  bring  forth  and  bud, 
that  it  may  give  seed  to  the  sower  and  bread  to  the  eater, 
so  shall  my  word  be  that  goeth  forth  out  of  my  mouth ;  it 
shall  not  return  unto  me  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish  that 
which  I  please,  and  shall  piosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I 
sent  it." 

The  second  point  in  which  I  differ  vastly  from  Mr.  II.  is 
in  reference  to  the  present  state  of  Judaism.  He  appears 
not  to  have  scrutinized  it  deeply,  but  has  exhibited  its  out- 
ward appearance,  disconnected  from  its  absurdities  and 
superstitions,  as  an  object  of  admiration,  and  expressed  no 
pity  at  seeing  the  law  of  the  living  God  turned  info  a  root 
of  bitterness,  and  its  holy  spirit  into  sensuality.  If  the  Lord 
Jesus  rebuked  the  Pharisees  in  his  own  days,  for  having 
made  void  the  law  of  God  by  their  traditions,  how  much 
more  applicable  is  such  a  rebuke  to  the  Jews  now  ?  You 
must  not,  for  a  moment,  suppose  that  I  mean  to  charge  Mr. 
H.  with  falsehood.  Far  from  it;  for  1  must  acknowledge 
that  before  I  became  acquainted  with  the  Judaism  of  the  East, 
or  rather,  before  I  had  thoroughly  looked  into  the  state  of 
religion  and  morals  among  them,  in  consequence  of  my 
labors  here  for  the  benefit  of  their  souls,  my  own  views 
were  nearly  like  those  of  Mr.  H.  The  more  I  have  pene- 
trated, however,  into  their  real  condition,  the  more  do  I 
pity  them,  and  the  stronger  do  I  regard  my  obligations 
towards  them.  Many,  many  times  has  my  heart  been 
broken,  and  my  tears  fallen  for  them.  The  same  motives 
have  led  me  to  examine  into  the  state  of  Judaism  in  Europe. 
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In  the  Holy  Land,  which  is  now  its  garrison  and»strong  hold, 
may  be  found  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  its  condition  in 
other  lands  ;  since  here  are  to  be  found  spiritual  Jews  from 
every  part  of  the  world,  whose  professed  zeal  and  holiness 
have  brought  them  hither,  and  of  course  their  Judaism  must  be 
of  the  first  stamp,  and  worthy  to  be  the  standard  of  all  their 
captive  brethren. 

Before  I  enter  into  details,  however,  let  me  first  say  a  few 
words  in  self-vindication,  for  exposing  the  nakedness  of  my 
own  nation,  especially  as  regards  their  religious  state.  I 
would  not  have  attempted  it,  but  from  the  fear  that  you 
would  take  Mr.  H.'s  delineation  as  a  correct  statement  of 
the  real  condition  of  Judaism.  1  thought  it  my  duty  to 
make  you  acquainted  with  the  truth  of  the  matter,  without 
any  partiality,  and  1  do  not  believe  that  you  will  think  that 
1  have  ceased  to  love  my  brethren.  Although  1  have  not 
that  overpowering  affection  which  constrained  the  apostle 
to  exclaim,  that  he  could  wish  himself  accursed  from  Christ 
for  their  sakes,  yet,  I  thank  God  that  I  can  sincerely  say, 
that  /  love  them  in  no  small  degree. 

I  will  begin  by  stating  one  fact  of  great  importance,  of 
which  I  was  totally  ignorant  before  I  came  to  this  country, 
which  will  prove  that  the  seasons  of  the  festivals,  appointed 
by  God  for  the  Jewish  nation,  have  been  annulled  and  sub- 
verted by  the  oral  law  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  which 
is  now  the  ritual  of  the  Jews.  The  season  for  the  feast  of 
unleavened  bread  is  thus  defined  in  Exodus  13:  4:  "This 
day  came  you  out  in  the  month  Abib  (s'nx) ;"  also,  Ex.  23: 
15.  "  Thou  shalt  keep  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  seven 
days,  as  1  commanded  thee,  in  the  time  appointed  of  the 
month  Abib,"  ^natri  ©in  bi5>na^!  literally,  "  at  the  season  of  the 
month  of  green  corn,"  as  it  is  evident  from  the  parallel  word 
in  Ex.  9:  31  :  "  And  the  flax  and  the  barley  was  smitten, 
for  the  barley  was  S^ax  in  the  ear."*  But,  at  present,  the 
Jews  in  the  Holy  Land  have  not  the  least  regard  to  this 
season  appointed  and  identified  by  Jehovah,  but  follow  the 
rules  prescribed  in  the  oral  law,  namely,  by  adding  a  month 
to  every  second  or  third  year,  and  thus  making  the  lunar 
year  correspond  with  the  solar.  And  when  the  15th  day  of 
Nisan  ('O-o),  according  to  this  computation,  arrives,  they 

*  Compare  Deut.  16:  9;  Joshua  3:  15  ;  4:  19 ;  5:  10,  11,  12. 
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begin  to  celabrate  the  above-mentioned  feast,  although  the 
Spawn  ©*in  may  have  passed,  or  not  yet  come.  In  general 
the  proper  season  occurs  after  they  have  celebrated  it  a 
whole  month,  which  is  just  reversing  the  command  in  the 
law,  which  directs  that  the  a-axn  tt)in  precede  the  festival, 
and  not  the  festival  the  a^attfi  ©in.  Nothing  like  ears  of 
green  corn  have  I  seen  around  Jerusalem  at  the  celebration 
of  this  feast.  The  Caraite  Jews  observe  it  later  than  the 
Rabbinical,  for  they  are  guided  by  Abib,  a-ax,  and  they 
charge  the  latter  with  eating  leavened  bread  during  that 
feast.  I  think,  myself,  that  the  charge  is  well-founded;  If 
this  feast  of  unleavened  bread  is  not  celebrated  in  its  sea- 
son, every  successive  festival  is  dislocated  from  its  appro- 
priate period,  since  the  month  Abib,  a-ax,  is  laid  down  in  the 
law  of  God  as  the  epoch  from  which  every  other  is  to 
follow.  Oh  !  how  true  the  words  of  our  Lord,  that  through 
their  traditions  they  make  void  the  law. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  show  in  what  manner  the  festivals 
are  celebrated,  which  will  clearly  indicate  that  they  are 
destitute  of  the  spirit  which  God  intended  should  charac- 
terize them.  Indeed,  how  can  spirituality  and  purity  in  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  exist  among  those  on  whom  the  gospel 
light  does  not  shine,  and  the  door  to  it  is  hedged  up  by  the 
corruptions  of  the  Talmud?  Such  must  inevitably  grope  at 
noon-day,  as  the  blind  gropeth  in  darkness. 

The  first  feast  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  is  called  nee 
Pasahh,  or  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  according  to  Ex. 
23:  14  and  15.  The  first  two  days  of  it  are  kept  by  the 
higher  class  of  educated  Jews  with  decency  and  order,  but 
the  lower  class  generally,  and  the  young  women  of  every 
rank,  spend  these  two  days  in  playing  with  walnuts  and 
making  visits.  In  the  next  four  days,  which  are  called 
TJti'n  Vn,  the  profane  days  of  the  feast,  some  work  is  allowed, 
though  seldom  done,  and  the  time  is  spent  in  holding  the 
anniversaries  of  their  different  Societies,  i')V  the  purpose  of 
making  up  their  accounts  and  appointing  officers.  This  bu- 
siness is  always  performed  in  the  synagogue,  and  it  never 
commences  until  mead,  wine,  and  distilled  spirits,  are  placed 
upon  the  table  around  which  they  are  seated.  As  soon  as 
one  is  selected  for  an  office,  and  has  received  their  congra- 
tulations, he  expresses  his  satisfaction  and  gratitude  by 
ordering  more  of  these  intoxicating  drinks,  and,  of  course, 
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the  business  seldom  ends  without  a  quarrel,  and  even  more 
than  this  sometimes.  The  two  last  days  are  spent  like  the 
two  first ;  the  young  females,  both  married  and  unmarried, 
pursuing  their  sports,  and  taking  no  interest  in  this  or  any 
other  festivals,  except  as  their  play  is  concerned.  This 
arises  from  their  extreme  ignorance  ;  for  the  education  of 
females  is  strongly  prohibited  by  the  Talmud,  as  I  will  more 
fully  illustrate  under  another  head. 

One  practice  accompanying  this  feast  should  have  been 
mentioned  before,  that  of  removing  all  kind  of  leaven  from 
the  house,  and  it  is  called  pan  IVSt  It  takes  place  on  the 
day  of  preparation,  called  noa  sis,  in  accordance  with  the 
command  in  Ex.  J  3:  7  :  "  No  leavened  bread  shall  be  seen 
with  thee,  neither  shall  there  be  leaven  seen  with  thee  in  all 
thy  quarters."  To  fulfil  this  law  conveniently  and  outwardly, 
they  resort  to  the  following  Talmudical  trick.  They  sell 
all  which  undergoes  fermentation,  as  a  mere  form,  to  Gen- 
tiles, and  both  the  purchaser  and  the  seller,  and  particularly 
the  former,  regard  the  bargain  as  only  childish  play  ;  for 
distillers,  whose  articles  amount  to  large  sums,  sell  them  to 
their  Sabbath  servants,  who  are  Gentiles,  and  these  being 
often  too  poor  to  return  even  a  sixpence  for  the  goods,  the 
owners  furnish  them  with  a  trifling  sum,  which  the  purcha- 
sers immediately  pay  back  as  surety.  A  contract,  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  is  then  delivered  to  the  purchasers,  who 
are  likewise  informed  that  the  bargain  is  for  a  week  only  ;  of 
course  both  parties  understand  that  the  whole  is  a  mere  form. 
Thus  the  spirit  of  the  command  remains  unfulfilled,  and  God  is 
only  mocked.  And  when  they  give  leave  to  their  Sabbath  ser- 
vants, or  other  Gentiles,  to  sell  the  above  articles  during  the 
feast,  they  assign  to  them  a  place  in  the  same  house  with 
themselves,  which  is  often  separated  only  by  a  curtain,  that 
they  may  exercise  such  supervision  over  them,  as  to  pre- 
vent dishonesty  while  they  are  trading,  and  also  to  secure 
the  money  in  Their  own  pockets  before  the  others  shall  have 
time  to  abscond  with  it,  as  the  possession  of  such  large  sums 
might  tempt  them  to  do. 

Next  comes  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  as  commanded  in 
Levit.  23:  15 — 22.  It  is  celebrated  after  the  expiration  of 
seven  weeks  from  the  offering  of  the  sheaf,  Lev.  23:  15. 
Now,  however,  they  count  from  the  time  when  the  sheaf  is 
supposed  to  have  been  waved  in  the  temple,  and  which  is  a 
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subject  of  dispute  between  the  Caraite  and  Rabbinical  Jews. 
The  former  assert  that  the  calculation  should  be  made  from 
a  Sunday,  according  to  Lev.  23:  11,  15:  "And  ye  shall 
■wave  the  sheaf  before  the  Lord,  to  be  accepted  for  you,  on 
the  morrow  after  the  Sabbath" — "  And  he  shall  count  unto 
you  from  the  morrow  after  the  Sabbath,  from  the  day  that 
ye  brought  the  sheaf  of  the  wave-offering ;  seven  Sabbaths 
shall  be  complete."  This  the  Caraites  take  to  mean  the  first 
Sunday  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  and  from  that  day 
they  begin,  accordingly,  to  compute  the  seven  weeks  ;  and 
if  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread  take  place  on  Monday, 
they  wait  till  the  next  Sunday,  and  then  begin  to  count  the 
seven  weeks,  which  I  think  is  correct.  And  if  the  waving 
of  the  sheaf  of  the  first  fruits  is  intended  as  a  type  of  the 
resurrection  of  our  Saviour  from  the  dead,  who  was  the 
first  fruits  of  them  that  sleep,  the  Caraites,  by  saying  that 
the  sheaf  should  be  waved  on  the  first  Sunday  of  that  feast, 
identify  this  ceremony  with  the  very  day  on  which  our  Lord 
rose.  The  Rabbinical  Jews  (or  Talmud)  say  that  the  word 
Sabbath,  in  the  text,  means  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread; 
and  from  the  second  day  of  this  feast,  whatever  day  of  the 
week  it  is,  they  begin  to  count  the  seven  weeks.  I  strongly 
suspect  that  the  Rabbinical  Jews  thus  explain  the  word 
Sabbath,  for  the  following  reason  :  if  the  "lafr,  sheaf-offering, 
and  the  day  of  Pentecost  occur,  as  they  ought,  on  Sunday, 
it  tends  to  confirm  the  remarkable  events  of  the  resurrection 
of  our  Lord,  and  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the 
Apostles,  both  of  which  events  occurred  upon  Sundays.  It 
is  evident  to  me,  from  the  propensity  of  the  Talmudists  to 
overthrow  and  subvert  the  word  of  God,  that  no  credit  can 
be  given  to  their  explanations,  and  that  the  Caraites  are  more 
to  be  depended  on;  and  that  the  former  not  only  observe  the 
day  of  Pentecost  out  of  its  season,  but  even  on  a  different 
day  from  what  God  had  appointed. 

The  Talmudists  are  also  guilty  of  another  perversion,  in 
respect  to  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  by  setting  aside  its  primary 
signification,  as  mentioned  in  Lev.  23:  15 — 22,  and,  bv  a 
fancy  of  their  own,  annexing  to  it  a  commemoration  of  the 
giving  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai,  to  which  the  command  of 
Scripture  makes  not  the  slightest  allusion,  while  their 
prayers  and  ceremonies  upon  this  occasion  are  made  to 
refer  to  their  own  invention,  rather  than  to  what  God  has 
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commanded.  The  following  ceremony  will  illustrate  this 
fact.  They  have  a  volume  of  considerable  size,  composed 
of  extracts  from  the  written  and  oral  law,  and  the  Zohar, 
called  niS!DO  yip"111?,  indicating  that  all  was  given  by  God, 
from  Sinai,  which  they  require  to  be  read  through  during 
the  single  night  of  the  above  feast,  and  which,  as  it  gene- 
rally occurs  in  the  beginning  of  June,  is  no  easy  matter,  not- 
withstanding that  it  is  mumbled  over  with  such  rapidity,  that 
the  audience  can  scarcely  recognise  what  language  they  are 
hearing.  But  to  encourage  the  assembly  to  persevere  in 
their  task,  each  synagogue  is  furnished  from  the  public 
treasury  with  an  abundance  of  beer,  and  every  one  is  per- 
mitted to  drink  of  it  as  freely  as  he  pleases,  which  never 
fails  to  produce  many  flushed  countenances,  drowsy  readers, 
and  burned  books.  When  the  morning  arrives,  at  the  hour 
of  prayer,  the  aspect  of  the  congregation  would  strike  a 
spectator  with  surprise ;  for  he  would  behold  some  fast 
asleep  in  the  corners  of  the  synagogue,  and  wrapped  in  their 
tea^m&s,  or  veils,  others  dozing,  and  the  chanter  reciting  his 
prayers  wholly  regardless  of  the  scene  behind  him,  while 
his  performance  has  no  other  effect  than  to  lull  the  half- 
sleeping  into  a  sound  repose. 

The  next  in  order  is  the  feast  of  Trumpets,  mentioned  in 
Num.  29:  1,  and  Lev.  23:  24;  but  it  is  no  longer  called 
by  the  Talmudists  that  of  trumpets,  but  tWttJM  asai,  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  year,  which  is  directly  at  variance  with  Ex. 
12:  2.  Nothing  could  have  led  them  to  this  change,  but  the 
desire  to  annul  the  Scriptures,  and  substitute  their  own  au- 
thority. To  establish  their  ordinance,  in  reference  to  this 
feast,  they  affirm  positively,  that  the  Lord  assigns  to  every 
creature  on  this  day  his  destiny  for  the  ensuing  year.  And 
although  the  reasons  given  in  Scripture  for  blowing  the  trum- 
pet are  obvious,*  they  have  hesitated  not  to  substitute  others 
of  their  own  invention,  which  are  now  more  current  and  po- 
pular, than  that  which  the  Lord  has  assigned.  The  follow- 
ing is  assigned  in  the  Talmud.f  The  trumpet  is  blown  for 
the  purpose  of  frightening  and  puzzling  Satan,  and  making 
him  unfit  to  bring  accusations  before  the  Lord  against  man- 

*  Turn  to  Numbers  x.  10. 

f  The  assertion  is  found  in  the  Gamarah  risen  can  in  the 
first  section. 
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kind,  whose  destinies  are  this  day  determined,  as  they  say. 
On  this  account  they  prohibit  confession  of  sin  on  this  day, 
lest  Satan  should  overhear  them,  and  multiply  his  accusa- 
tions in  consequence.  This  is  more  like  a  heathen  supersti- 
tion than  any  thing  else. 

The  Mohammedans  have  a  similar  practice  during  their 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  when  they  throw  stones  upon  Satan 
to  frighten  and  drive  him  from  their  presence.  Most  of  the 
congregations  know  of  no  other  reason  for  blowing  the 
trumpets  than  that  which  1  have  mentioned.  Another  super- 
stition is  recommended  and  practised  on  this  day,  equally 
ridiculous.  It  is  called  "pl?^  from  the  root  ~i>i2,  in  Hiph. 
to  throw  or  cast  away.  It  is  performed  in  the  following 
manner.  The  whole  congregation,  men,  women  and  children, 
repair  to  a  river,  or  pond,  or  well,  and  offer  a  prayer  at  the 
brink,  which  is  also  called  "Van.  After  this  each  one  shakes 
the  skirts  of  his  garments  over  the  water,  and  they  are  taught 
to  believe  that  by  this  act  their  sins  are  cast  into  the  water, 
to  support  which  they  cite  Micah  7:  19.  Oh  !  poor,  poor 
people  !  when  will  they  come  to  that  fountain  of  water  which 
is  opened  to  the  house  of  David,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  for  sin  and  uncleanness? 

On  the  previous  month  called  VVs,  Elul,  which  is  the 
last  month  of  the  year,  preparations  are  made  for  awakening 
their  minds  for  this  supposed  day  of  judgment,  when  their 
destinies  are  to  be  allotted  to  them.  To  effect  this,  they 
resort  to  two  practices.  The  first  is  to  commence  blowing 
with  a  horn  every  morning  after  prayer,  from  the  first  of  the 
above  month  until  the  supposed  new  year,  which  is  thirty 
days.  This  is  taken  from  Amos  3:  6 :  "  Shall  a  trumpet  be 
blown  in  the  city  and  the  people  not  be  afraid  ?"  The  second 
commences  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  same  month. 
They  rise  very  early,  some  hours  before  day,  to  make  con- 
fession of  sins  and  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  poetry  called 
mrrVo  slikhooth,  which  is  adapted  to  produce  a  strong  effect. 
If,  however,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  understanding  it, 
the  poetry  fails  to  awaken  the  feelings,  the  tragical  tones  of 
the  chanter  make  up  the  deficiency.  Thus  the  whole  con-, 
gregation  are  deeply  affected,  especially  the  females,  whose 
cheeks  are  bathed  with  a  continuous  flow  of  tears.  And 
though  during  the  attendance  of  the  latter  at  the  synagogue 
in  the  former  part  of  the  year,  they  talked  of  nothing  but 
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their  housekeeping,  etc.,  yet  as  soon  as  these  sounds  reach 
their  ears,  nothing  is  heard  from  the  women's  apartment, 
which  is  separated  by  a  wall  from  that  of  the  men,  but  sigh- 
ing, and  weeping,  and  lamentable  cries,  which  continue  for 
hours  together.  Many  of  the  congregation  fast  during  the 
whole  of  this  month,  and  give  much  alms  ;  and  during  the 
space  of  six  week?,  that  is,  from  the  beginning  of  this  month 
till  the  setting  in  of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  are  called 
fearful  days,  fiisois  fi"1^,  the  number  of  beggars  is  very  great. 
They  leave  their  homes  on  purpose  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  favorable  opportunity,  and  disappear  as  soon  as  it  has 
ended.  Most  of  them  obtain  sufficient  during  this  period  to 
support  themselves  and  their  families  a  whole  year.  Beside 
fasting  and  alms-giving,  they  pray  to  the  dead  to  intercede 
for  them,  especially  to  their  deceased  relatives,  and  if  they 
are  separated  by  distance  from  the  graves  of  these,  they 
spare  no  pains  to  reach  them.  Distance  presents  no  obstacle 
to  the  rich,  neither  poverty  to  the  poor.  Journeys  of  hun- 
dreds of  miles  are  undertaken  by  myriads  of  both  sexes  for 
this  purpose,  while  those  who  dwell  near  their  graves  not 
only  invoke  the  spirits  of  the  departed  once,  but  every  day, 
until  the  day  of  atonement  has  passed.  This  practice  is 
known  by  the  name  of  n-ax  "n^p,  visiting  the  graves  of  (their) 
fathers.  In  passing  the  smallest  cemetery  in  Poland  or 
Russia,  where  Jews  are  residing,  one  may  behold  a  promis- 
cuous company  of  both  sexes  and  of  every  age,  prostrated 
upon  the  graves,  and  offering  prayers  to  their  mouldering 
relatives,  in  most  lamentable  strains.  The  Jews  of  the 
East  carry  this  practice  to  greater  excess  than  those  of  the 
West,  having  numerous  saints  to  whom  they  pray,  reckoning 
each  person  whose  name  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  an 
such,  and  whose  countless  graves  are  scattered  over  the 
countries  of  Palestine  and  Babylonia.  In  order  not  to  give 
offence  to  the  deceased  by  omitting  to  address  them  as  they 
would  have  been  addressed  if  they  were  alive,  an  especial 
liturgy  has  been  composed  which  is  appropriate  to  the  vari- 
ous relations  of  life,  such  as  Rabbies,  Saints,  Martyrs,  School- 
masters, Husbands,  Wives,  Fathers,  Mothers,  Children,  Bn> 
thers,  Sisters,  etc.  etc.  This  liturgy  is  rather  bulky,  con- 
taining from  400  to  500  pages,  and  is  called  l*tt  hssa.  This 
superstition  is  recommended  or  rather  commanded  by  the 
Talmud  in  the  following  words— in  riwapfji  wd!>  paxv  nab 
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naet  im  'si  "i  -x,  "  Wherefore  do  they  go  upon  the  burial 
ground,  etc."  i.  e.  at  the  days  of  feasting  ?  One  said  that 
mb:?  Di^m  ftVWi  nBpa^tt)  ^s,  "the  dead  should  pray  for  us."' 
Gamarah  Thanith,  page  Hi,  r-orr. 

After  the  feast  of  Rash  Ilashanna,  nr-n  8»w,  or  Trumpets, 
is  over,  the  days  of  repentance  set  in,  called  rmttJWi  "na*, 
during  which  the  Lord  waits  for  them  to  repent,  and  the 
dooms  which  have  already  been  determined  and  written 
down  in  their  respective  books,  during  the  above  feast, 
natorj  mi,  may  yet  be  obliterated  until  the  close  of  the  day 
of  atonement,  when  the  Talmudists  declare  repentance  is  no 
longer  of  any  avail.  During  these  few  specified  days  only, 
have  they  any  hope  of  being  reconciled  to  God,  and  the 
means  which  are  used  to  reverse  their  doom  are  Fasting, 
bis,  Alms,  "pffiOj  and  Prayers,  h:p.  But  as  soon  as  the  dooms 
are  sealed  as  well  as  written,  the  former  of  which  does  not 
take  place  until  towards  sunset  on  the  day  of  atonement, 
all  farther  penances  are  ineffectual.  The  form  of  prayer 
then  used  at  sunset,  is  called  nWj,  which  means  shutting  or 
bolting  a  door,  indicating  that  the  door  is  shut  in  reference 
to  the  reversal  of  their  dooms,  and  no  earthly  thing  can 
avail  them.  And  they  therefore  make  use  of  the  words 
BiTk  ii"aro  :  "  Write  us  unto  life,"  in  the  prayers  of  Rash 
Hashanna,  and  the  words  n^rb  iranm,  "  Seal  us  unto  life," 
in  the  prayer  nb"3.  The  evils  resulting  from  these  doctrines 
are  incalculable.  It  is  true  that  the  most  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity are  greatly  awakened  by  these  pious  frauds,  and  in 
their  delusion  they  try  to  do  all  which  is  recommended  or 
imposed  by  the  Talmud,  whether  it  be  in  accordance  with 
the  word  of  God,  or  contrary  to  it.  Yet  the  consequences 
are  bad  in  the  highest  degree,  for  as  soon  as  they  have  passed 
safely  through  this  short  season  of  fear  and  trembling,  they 
return  with  greater  avidity  to  their  former  carelessness  and 
security  ;  according  to  the  words  of  king  Solomon,  they  re- 
turn to  their  vomit.  No  other  impression  is  made  upon  their 
minds,  after  these  "  fearful  days,"  than  the  belief  that  their 
doom  is  fixed,  and  that  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  no 
conduct,  either  good  or  bad,  will  affect  it.  The  solemnity  of 
their  countenances  vanishes,  and  their  devotions  and  whole 
deportment  become  the  same  as  before,  until  the  trumpet 
of  another  year  arouses  them  again. 

On  the  day  previous  to  the  day  of  atonement,  the  cere- 
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mony  of  rwiga,  or  atoning  sacrifices,  takes  place.  I  shall 
endeavor  to  describe  this  performance,  and  the  directions 
of  the  ritual  concerning  it,  and  leave  each  one  to  form  his 
own  judgment  respecting  it. 

Very  early  in  the  morning,  an  hour  or  two  before  sunrise, 
it  commences.  The  ransoms,  rvnsa,  are  provided  some  time 
before,  which  are  generally  poultry,  a  cock  for  a  male  and  a 
hen  for  a  female  ;  these  are  white,  in  allusion  to  the  language 
of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  "  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet  they 
shall  become  white  as  snow,"  etc.  A  pregnant  female  takes 
three,  two  hens  and  one  cock,  one  hen  for  herself,  and  the 
others — 

The  head  of  a  family  performs  the[ceremony  first  for  him- 
self, and  then  for  his  household,  by  reading  a  form  of  prayer 
for  those  who  cannot  themselves  read,  but  who  are  required 
to  repeat  it  after  him,  word  byword.  For  the  young  he  per- 
forms the  whole.  The  law,  and  its  meaning,  are  given  in 
the  Ritual  as  follows  : 
-isd^i  ->x:!T  sin-Mi^D  iron  isnb  asto^ia  diip  ipS3te  MWtaa  aao^  abisb 

:  ima  isai  wa  "issi  ieix  »*i  pi  ^tiri  Vj  n^nn  xbi  a^nn  Vj 
The  head  of  a  family  ought  always  to  perform  this  ceremony 
("  the  turning  round,"  as  the  Hebrew  terms  it,)  first  for  him- 
self, that  he  may  first  become  guiltless,  and  thus  prepared  to 
atone  for  those  who  are  yet  in  their  guilt,  but  not  the  guilty 
for  the  guilty,  for  it  is  said,  in  Lev.  16:  G,  that  he  shall 
"  make  an  atonement  for  himself  and  (then)  for  his  house." 

The  prayer  for  the  occasion  begins  as  follows : 
run  n'-a  n'->  ap  nmb  tott-ii  ibirro  rpnaiaiai  xin  -p-a  mnp  iim  diub 
:  '=i  yrbsn  dip^n  twtrn  r.x  )prb  it  n-is:>  mia3>i  xd  "aiDx 
"  In  the  name  of  the  holy  and  blessed,  in  union  with  the 
Shekina,  the  lerriblejind  the  merciful,  to  unite  the  name  of 
rv>  to  n'l  Ye  He  to  Vav  He,  etc.  I  come  to  make  this  atone- 
ment, to  establish  its  foundation  in  the  most  high  place,"  etc. 
The  rest  is  too  cabalistic  to  be  translated  into  English. 
When  this  prayer  is  finished,  they  take  the  msa,  ransom  in 
their  right  hand,  and  turning  it  nine  times  around  their  head, 
repeat  the  following  words  three  times  : 
r&witti  maw  ("i=t^>)  ViMinri  rn  "fcniari  m  ^r&'kn  m  limaa  nr 
:  tnaio  d^n?  -bx  ^sxi  nn^h  -jbn  in  *]&  (jrapsb) 
"  This  is  my  reason,  this  is  my  compensation,  this  is  my 
exchange;  this  cock  (or  this  hen)  shall  depart  to  die,  and  I 
to  a  good  life."    Then  each  takes  hold  of  the  throat  of  his 
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ransom,  which  represents  death  by  pan,  strangulation,  and 
thus  throws  it  down,  and  this  represents  death  by  n^-po, 
stoning ;  then  the  butcher  immediately  takes  them  and 
cuts  their  throats,  which  represents  death  by  a*tti,  de- 
capitation. All  this  is  to  show  that  if  they  have  them- 
selves deserved  death  in  either  of  these  ways,  the  condem- 
nation is  transferred  to  the  ransom,  and  they  are  liberated. 
The  intestines  of  the  fowls  must  be  thrown  into  some 
place,  where  they  will  moulder  away,  and  not  be  touch- 
ed by  carnivorous  animals,  and  the  house-top  is  usually 
chosen.  After  the  morning  prayer,  all  repair  to  the  burial 
ground,  and  there  pay  the  value  of  the  ninss,  ransoms, 
called  hti&a  'jWS,  the  redemption  of  the  ransoms.  After 
paying  the  value  to  the  public  treasurers,  who  they  find  in 
waiting,  they  are  served  with  a  good  draught  of  brandy 
and  a  sweet  cake,  of  which  articles  the  treasurers  have  an 
abundant  supply.  They  then  address  the  deceased  in 
genera],  and  spend  some  time  in  passing  from  one  class  of 
graves  to  another,  to  invoke  them  all  as  common  intercessors 
for  the  ensuing  day,  and  they  continue  praying  and  weeping 
until  hunger  and  fatigue  remind  them  to  return  ;  and  as  they 
leave  the  burial  ground  the  draughts  are  repeated.  The 
Talmudists  impose  it  as  a  duty  upon  all  to  eat  and  drink 
on  this  day,  which  they  say  the  Lord  will  accept  as  readily 
as  a  fast : 

-lU-siNbrn  ■passrvo  nsiDtts  "ci  tmeh  n?rro  M*nHB85ttK  ut-.-j- 
airorVi  *}&  nbs-o   wena  rthisci  teiBtii  fea  -;b  itcxp   ssx  f&txo 

:  i-nm  ir^rr,  nsrrn  itaa 
"  And  ye  shall  afflict  your  souls  in  the  ninth  day  of  the  month." 
Lev.  23:  32.  Ought  we  then  to  fast  on  the  ninth  day  ?  On 
the  tenth  we  are  commanded  to  fast,  Lev.  23:  27 ;  but  we 
are  taught  by  it  that  whoever  eateth  and  drinkcth  on  the 
ninth  is  as  acceptable  as  if  he  had  fasted  on  the  ninth  and  the 
tenth."  Gammarah  Yooma,  page  81.  If  the  Talmudists 
had  taken  the  latter  clause  "  at  even,  from  even  unto  even," 
etc.,  in  conjunction  with  the  first,  which  they  took  as  their 
text,  they  would  not  have  missed  the  true  meaning  of  that 
passage,  except  from  a  desire  to  subvert  the  word  of 
God,  and  to  accumulate  meritorious  acts  which  are  highly 
pleasing  to  the  flesh.  This  command  they  execute  with 
all  possible  strictness,  and  the  following  blessing  is  used  at 
the  meals: 
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i-isn  stq  n'ltidn^  tcwi  liwa  rrwaipi  Kjn  -p-n  imp  Tirr  bisfc 
:  'si  nin  dm  h*nm  *]&*0{ft  rYisa  d^p?  xn  '»'«» 
"  In  the  name  of  the  holy  and  blessed,  in  union  with  the 
Shekinah,  etc.,  I  come  this  day  to  fulfil  the  command  of 
eating  and  drinking,"  etc.  The  dainties  prepared  for  the 
occasion  are  from  the  rrnsa,  ransoms. 

About  4  o'clock  P.  M.  all  repair  to  the  synagogue,  when 
each  one  who  is  above  the  age  of  twenty,  prostrates  himself 
upon  the  ground,  and  another  inflicts  upon  him  forty  stripes 
save  one,  with  a  slight  leathern  strap,  which  produces  no 
pain,  and  of  course  it  is  only  an  outward  ceremony.*  When 
this  is  over,  they  pray  and  confess  their  sins,  by  repeating  a 
printed  catalogue  in  Hebrew,  which  embraces  every  sin  of 
which  a  man  can  be  guilty.  A  very  limited  number  only 
understand  what  they  are  about,  and  the  rest  know  nothing. 
After  this  they  return  home  and  eat  the  last  meal  of  the  day, 
which  must  be  done  at  sunset.  The  latter  thanksgiving, 
that  is,  that  which  is  said  after  meals,  is  repeated  with  show- 
ers of  tears.  Every  grown  up  man  dresses  himself  in  the 
garment  in  which  he  is  to  be  interred,  all  of  white,  which 
gives  him  a  frightful  appearance.  All  in  the  dwelling  are 
struck  with  awe  and  consternation,  and  nothing  is  heard  but 
sobbing.  The  young  are  obliged  to  go  to  their  parents  to  ask 
from  them  a  blessing,  which  is  done  by  placing  their  hands 
upon  the  heads  of  the  children,  and  the  blessing  runs  down 
with  floods  of  tears.  Each  one  in  the  house  is  required  to 
be  reconciled  with  those  whom  he  has  offended,  which  is 
done  in  the  most  affecting  manner,  after  which  they  resort 
to  the  synagogue,  with  an  appearance  of  trembling  and  fear, 
as  if  they  were  going  before  the  tribunal  of  Jehovah.  The 
service  begins  with  an  absolution  from  all  vows,  bonds, 
oaths,  etc.,  not  only  for  the  past  year,  but  for  the  future 
year.  It  is  an  annulment  only  of  those  bonds,  oaths,  etc., 
which  were  made  to  God.  It  is  done  as  follows.  Three 
Rabbies,  who  are  the  y*i  rra,  Baith  Din,  the  judges  of  the 
congregation,  go  into  the  pulpit  and  take  their  place  by  the 
side  of  the  chanter,  and  repeat  to  him  the  following  words : 
PS-tan  XT!  "p-ia  bipBrawiVs  rtw  bx  m^c-ai  nb"^  be  iTQfo*>s 

"  Through  the  session  above,"  (i.  e.  heaven,)  "  and  through 

*  Known  by  the  name  of  ftlpia, 
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the  session  beneath"  (i.  e.  the  judges),  "  and  through  the  ap- 
probation of  the   blessed  God,  and  through  the  approbation 
of  this  holy  congregation,  we  set  at  liberty  the  transgressors" 
(i.  e.  those  who  have  not  paid  their  vows,  &c.)  "  to  pray." 
Then  the  chanter  repeats  with  a  very  loud  voice,  and  mel- 
ancholy tone,  the  following  absolution  : 
•hi  soma  *n  "wp  wpi  isspi  la-inn-im  was}!  "HOio  "nia  bs 
6^  12  -13325  ftrffiison  DTa  sonrss  1=5  soidx  *n  st3a-in  iti  xjrnnsst 
o^iasn  nT*  is  n-n  D^iSDn  tflTBV  cnbci  vbs  X3'a  mn  cnissn 
'lain  xb  soami  voe  xb  K33>i3t2i  "|iki3  xb  whs '  Blfeob  la^bs  xi^o 
■j^aibi  fn'OB  fini  *i  »wi  xvp  ywa  xs-jnnnx  -pnbiD  '-nox  xbso-ioso 
133  nis  bsb  n^osi  (n">ars  nrbo  (bnpn  few?)  "pa^p  a6i  "p-pnui  s6 
.sMfl»a  nrn  ^33^3  teira  ijn  15.3V]  bana^ 
"  All   vows,  bonds,  oaths,   consecrations,    anathemas,   etc., 
which  we  vowed,  and  which  we  sware,  and  which  we  con- 
secrated, and  to  which  we  bound  ourselves  from  the  day  of 
atonement  of  the  last  year  to  the  day  of  atonement  of  this 
year,  which  has  come  to  us  in  peace  ;  and  from  the  present 
day  of  atonement  to  the  day  of  atonement  which  shall  come 
to  us  in  peace,  our  vows  shall  be  no  vows,  our  oaths  shall 
be  no  oaths,  our  anathemas  shall  be  no  anathemas,  and  our 
bonds  shall  be  no  bonds.    We  repent  of  all  of  them,  and  desire 
that  they  should  be  removed,  and  left  to  have  no  dominion 
and  no  existence."     The  chanter  repeats  this  form  of  abso- 
lution three   times,  which  the  congregation  answer  three 
times  in  the  following  words,  from  Num.  15:  20:     "And  it 
shall  be  forgiven  all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  the  stranger  that  sojourneth  among  them,  seeing 
all  the  people  were  in  ignorance."     This  absolution,  I  think, 
is  not  only  preposterous,  and  contrary  to  Lev.  27th,  Num. 
30th,  Ps.  15:  4,  Deut.  23:  22,  23  and  24,  and  Eccles,  5:  4, 
but   it  has,   also,   a   very  evil  influence  upon  their  moral 
character.     The  evening  prayer  continues   till  about  ten 
o'clock,  and  most  of  the  congregation  immediately  after  dis- 
perse, though  some  remain  praying  the  whole  night.     The 
service  of  the  day  begins  very  early  in  the  following  morn- 
ing, and  continues  until  evening.     The  most  of  the  day  is 
spent  by  the  chanters  in  rehearsing  the  prayers  and  poetry 
said  by  the  congregation,  which  are  protracted  in  chanting. 
The  strangest  part  of  the    service   is  the  imitation   of  the 
Temple  worship,  which  is  called  mi3»,  Aboudah,  when  the 
chanter,  with  his  train  of  coadjutors,  is  obliged  to  strain  every 
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nerve  to  render  it  romantic  and  expressive.     To  effect  this, 
theatrical  tunes  and  airs,  borrowed  from  musical  bands,  are 
employed  upon  the  occasion,  appropriate  to  the  respective 
pieces  of  tragical  poetry,  which  are  scarcely  understood  even 
by  the  best  Hebrew  scholars,  being  composed  of  Hebrew, 
Arabic  and  Chaldaic.     This  part  of  the  service  continues 
from  four  to  six  hours.     Large  sums  of  money  are  paid  to 
good  chanters  on  these  occasions  ;  and  those  who  undertake 
the  business  are  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to  a  particular 
diet  for  six  weeks  previous.    The  chanter  is  called  Tn^s  rr^uj, 
the  messenger  or  representative  of  the  congregation  to  im- 
plore and  intercede  with  Jehovah  for  them.     Every  town, 
however  small,  has  a  ■ft&s  rrtt?,  or  )m,  which  is  the  same. 
He  is  supported  by  the  public  from  year  to  year.     It  might 
be  expected  that  if  the  chanters  are  in  the  place  of  inter- 
cessors, individuals  would  be  selected  who  are  approved  by 
God  and  man  ;  but  it  will  excite  no  surprise  when  I   say, 
that  such  are  not  at  all  sought  after.     A  fine  and  sweet 
voice  is  the  only  requisite,  and  this  may  just  as  well  be 
accompanied  by  immorality  and  profligacy.     This  is  parti- 
cularly the  case  in  large  towns,  where  they  are  very  eager 
to  obtain  a  good  chanter.     He  chooses  the  place  which  will 
furnish  the   highest  salary.     The  chanters  usually  receive 
more  than  they  can  honestly  spend,  and  the  surplus  they 
employ  in  the  most  iniquitous  manner.     One  cause  of  their 
immorality  arises  from  their  being  uneducated  men,  who 
from  childhood  have  pursued  this  profession,  travelling  from 
place  to  place  with  those  of  the  same  occupation,  whose 
training  had  been  of  the  same  kind.     In  my  adopted  native 
place,  Bausky,  in  Cunland,  where  the  Jews  are  not  nume- 
rous, but  rich,  a  chanter  was  obtained  from  Brody,  a  great 
distance,  at  an  immense  expense,  on  account  of  his  deep 
and   beautiful  voice.      They  offered  him    a  much  larger 
salary  than  the  people  from  whence  he   came  could  afford 
to  give.     His  surplus  funds  being  considerable,  he  pursued 
the  usual  profligate  course  of  the  profession.     He  would 
spend  the  whole  week  at  a  billiard  house,  only  leaving  it 
after  sunset  on  Friday,  when  he  ought  to  be  in  the  syna- 
gogue to  perform  the  Sabbath  prayers.     He  also  led  astray 
several  young  men,  who,  through  his  advice,  were  led  to  the 
most  atrocious  acts.     Nevertheless,  he  was  allowed  to  be 
-tW^St  rr£a,  intercessor  for  the  congregation ;    and  when  I 
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left  my  native  place,  he  had  occupied  his  station  for  about 
twenty  years.     Though  old,  he  still  continued  his  profligate 
course ;  and  when  performing  the  prayers,  at  the  above  fes- 
tivals, (i.  e.  of  the  New-Year  and   Atonement,)  he  would 
display  the  powers  of  his  voice  by  feigning  to  weep,  the 
effect  of  which  was  so  powerful  as  to  bring  tears  from  every 
eye  beside*     As  his  face  was  turned  to  the  wall,  which 
prevented  his  seeing  what  was  going  forward  in  the  assem- 
bly, he  would  inquire  of  his  coadjutors,  in  the  middle  of  his 
chant,  "  if  the  mob  were  howling,"  and  when  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  he  would  begin  to  mock  them.  And,  although 
the  whole  congregation  knew  of  his  profligacy,  hypocrisy, 
and  mockery,  they  put  great  confidence  in  his  prayers,  be- 
cause of  his  fine  voice.     This  evil,  as  I  have  before  remarked, 
is  particularly  incident  to  large  and  wealthy   towns.     This 
abominable  system  is  introduced   through   the   perversions 
made  by  the  Talmud,  of  Prov.  3:  9 :    "  Honor  the  Lord  with 
thy  substance,"  "pitta,  which  the  Talmudists   say  should  be 
read,  -pnaE,  thy  throat,  i.  e.  by  chanting  and  singing  the 
prayers.     The  synagogue  services,  during  the  performances 
of  the  chanter,  now  that  I  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
purity  and  decency  of  Christian  worship,  seem  to  me  like 
stage  playing,  and  these  iin^s  mVa,  representatives  of  the 
congregation,  like  abominable  stage  actors.     I  may  venture 
to  say  that  nearly  all  the  chanters  of  large  places  in  Poland, 
Russia,  and  Prussia,  are  licentious  infidels,  or,  at  least,  ex- 
ceedingly careless  in  regard  to  morality.     When  my  coun- 
tryman, Aaron,  and  myself  were  travelling  through  Prussia, 
we  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  excessive  profligacy  of  the 
chanters,  which  decency  forbids  me  to  relate. 

The  prayers  of  the  New- Year  and  of  the  Atonement,  are 
generally  disturbed  by  the  boisterous  clamor  of  the  women, 
all  of  whom,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  ignorant  in  the 
extreme.  During  the  whole  year  they  have  no  desire  to 
pray,  or  even  to  know  what  prayers  are  offered  in  the  men's 
apartment  of  the  synagogue,  except  on  the  above-mentioned 
feasts,  when  their  destiny  being,  as  they  suppose,  assigned  to 
them,  they  feel  ashamed  to  remain  wholly  indifferent. 
They  accordingly  hire  teachers  from  among  the  men  to 
read  and  translate  the  prayers  on  these  occasions,  but  it 
being  a  great  reproach  to  assume  this  mean  office,  they  can- 
not obtain  a  sufficient  number  for  their  purpose.     Conse- 
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quently  when  one  enters  their  apartment  to  read  and  trans- 
late for  them,  he  is  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  women,  all 
striving  to  get  near  enough  to  hear  him,  and  in  the  crowd 
thus  pressing  upon  him,  he  is  driven  backward  and  forward9 
until  he  fortunately  finds  refuge,  in  a  corner.  Sometimes 
the  translator  takes  with  him  a  tub,  in  which  he  places  him- 
self, and  thus  is  enabled  to  read  unmolested.  But  the  crowd 
of  ignorant  women  is  always  so  unmanageable  and  boister- 
ous, that  the  translator  can  scarcely  be  heard,  and  in  making 
an  effort  for  this,  he  raises  his  voice  until  he  becomes  hoarse, 
when  he  leaves  his  audience  for  the  men's  synagogue.  As 
soon  as  he  departs,  the  noise  of  the  women  increases  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  disturb  and  confuse  the  services  of  the  men, 
which  makes  it  necessary  for  the  managers  of  the  latter 
assembly  to  go  in  among  the  women  and  restore  order, 
which  if  they  cannot  accomplish,  they  are  driven  into  a 
remote  corner  of  the  building,  or  put  out  of  it  altogether. 
This  evil  originates  from  the  strong  prohibitions  against 
female  education,  which  are  found  in  the  Talmud. 

After  the  above  form  of  prayer  which  is  called  jfrpS  or 
tpia  is  over,  the  prayer  of  nnr-a  comes.  This  is  repeated 
by  any  person,  without  being  chanted,  while  the  chanter 
and  his  coadjutors  rest,  to  be  prepared  for  the  next  task, 
which  is  called  nb-oa,  the  import  of  which  has  already  been 
explained  under  the  feast  of  the  New- Year,  when  the  same 
farce  is  renewed  by  the  chanter,  and  continues  for  two  or 
three  hours.  This  prayer  is  usually  finished  about  half  an 
hour  or  an  hour  after  sunset.  Then  follows  the  STisa  or  eve- 
ning prayer,  which  closes  the  duties  of  the  day.  Then  each 
one  lights  a  candle  from  the  tapers  which  have  been  burning 
during  the  day,  and  when  they  reach  home  they  pronounce 
a  blessing  over  it.  Previous  to  their  return  to  their  homes, 
however,  they  are  obliged  to  assemble  at  the  outer  enclosure 
of  the  synagogue,  where  they  pray,  or  bless  the  moon,  and 
then  they  go  home  and  take  their  meals,  after  having  fasted 
from  26  to  27  hours,  and  being  much  exhausted  with  the 
laborious  services  of  the  day,  which  require  the  perusal 
during  that  period  of  a  thick  volume  of  poetry  written  in 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Chaldaic,  which  is  scarcely  understood 
even  by  the  most  learned  among  them. 

The  next  morning  they  rise  very  early  and  repair  again 
to  the  synagogue,  and  after  their  return  home  commence 
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erecting  booths  for  the  feast  of  Tabernacles.  The  reason 
given  for  this  is,  that  Satan  may  not  be  able  to  accuse  them 
before  God,  by  saying  that  their  devotion  and  early  rising 
daring  the  former  days  were  only  to  obtain  a  good  destiny, 
and  that  having  secured  this  they  had  relapsed  into  their 
former  carelessness.  This  however  is  but  for  one  day,  for 
on  the  second  after  the  atonement  they  resume  their  old  ha- 
bits. 

[To  be  continued.} 


ARTICLE   IX. 
Some  of  the  Characteristics   of  the  Present  Age.* 

There  has  been  a  strong  tendency,  in  certain  periods  of 
the  Christian  church,  and  in  some  individuals  in  all  periods, 
to  live  in  the  Past.     The  life  of  such  persons  is  made  up  of 

*  This  article  is  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  Essays, 
in  which  the  writer  proposes  to  present  a  view  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical and  religious  state  of  England  and  Scotland,  the  politi- 
cal position  of  the  Dissenters,  the  state  of  Biblical  literature, 
and  of  Mental  Philosophy  in  those  countries,  with  some  of  the 
great  questions  which  now  agitate  their  ecclesiastical  and 
political  bodies.  After  which  it  is  hoped  that  Germany  and 
our  own  country  will  be  brought  under  review.  The  writer 
possesses  ample  materials  for  this  proposed  survey  of  the 
characteristics  of  different  countries,  and  his  name,  if  given, 
would  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  ability  and  discretion  of 
his  proposed  discussions.  But  he  earnestly  requests  that  this 
series  may  appear  sine  nomine.  His  reasons  are,  that  he  will 
probably  have  occasion  to  speak  somewhat  plainly  of  living 
persons,  current  publications,  etc.  in  Europe,  and  also  of  some 
things  in  our  own  country  ;  and  he  will  write  anonymously 
with  more  freedom  than  he  could  do  over  his  proper  signature. 
As  the  field  of  these  discussions  will  be  somewhat  peculiar, 
we  trust  the  readers  of  the  Repository  will  excuse  us  for  yield- 
ing to  the  above  request,  while  our  knowledge  of  the  writer 
assures  us  that  he  will  not  abuse  his  anonymous  privilege. 

Editor. 
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reminiscences.  They  read  the  page  of  history  for  its  own 
sake  ;  not  as  furnishing  lessons  of  wisdom  for  the  present  or 
for  the  future.  Their  delight  is  among  the  tombs.  The 
records  of  antiquity  are  all  in  illuminated  letters.  Their 
memory,  like  that  of  the  very  aged,  extends  far  back,  heed- 
less of  recent  events.  Their  feelings  kindle  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  primitive,  rather  than  in  the  anticipation  of  millennial 
piety.  The  present  is  loathed  as  a  degenerate  age,  and 
its  names  are  cast  out  as  evil. 

There  are  others  who  cling  to  the  present.  Instead  of  an- 
swering to  the  definition  of  beings  who  "  look  before  and 
after,"  they  do  neither ;  they  look  only  around.  They 
cleave  tenaciously  to  the  existing  and  to  the  tangible.  The 
page  of  history  is  a  universal  blank.  The  present  fills  the 
whole  field  of  vision.  Engrossed  by  the  mighty  changes  which 
are  going  on  before  their  eyes,  they  have  no  time  to  listen 
to  the  still  voice  which  comes  to  them  from  past  or  future 
ages.  Bustle,  activity,  energy,  instant,  practical  effect,  are 
their  watchwords. 

A  third  class  are  the  children  of  hope  and  of  desire.  They 
live  in  a  world  of  their  own.  Having  no  sympathy  with  the 
dull  realities  of  the  present,  they  are  looking  forward  for 
some  unattained,  and,  perhaps,  unattainable  good.  They 
have  conceived,  it  may  be,  exaggerated  notions  of  the  glory 
of  the  latter  day.  They  have  formed  the  figment  of  a  mil- 
lenium,  not  the  rational  one  of  the  Scriptures,  but  one 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  imperfection  and  probation  of 
man. 

But  neither  of  these  exclusive  habits  is  desirable.  They 
generally  have  their  ground  in  misinformation,  prejudice,  or 
ignorance.  When  they  do  not  proceed  from  either  of  these, 
but  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  constitutional  tendency  of  the 
soul,  they  are  inordinately  cherished,  and  render  the  subject 
unhappy  or  less  useful,  and  his  character  inconsistent,  or 
incomplete.  In  our  feeble  manner,  so  far  as  our  powers 
and  our  knowledge  permit,  we  are  to  be  like  Him  who  is 
incapable  of  prejudice,  who  looks  upon  all  things  justly,  and 
according  to  truth. 

We  are  not  called  upon  to  fix  an  idolatrous  attachment  on 
any  of  the  great  names  in  church  history,  nor  to  be  reluctant 
to  have  their  merits  canvassed  with  discriminating  candor, 
even  at  the  risk  of  the   loss  of  some  of  our  complacency 
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and  reverence.  It  is  not  our  duty  to  picture  to  ourselves  a 
golden  age  of  piety  in  the  past,  and  long  for  the  coming  of 
some  other  such.  That  golden  age  never  existed,  or  if  it 
did  exist,  it  may  never  come  again.  The  developments  of 
Christianity,  in  primitive  times,  were,  in  many  respects,  pe- 
culiar. The  religion  was  in  its  infancy,  in  an  empire  that 
overshadowed  the  civilized  world.  It  was  before  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  before  the  division  of  the  Christian  disciples 
into  sects,  and  before  the  formation  of  systems  of  divinity. 
The  religion  was  put  to  the  test  too.  The  stuff  of  which  it 
was  made  was  ascertained  between  the  teeth  of  the  Numi- 
dian  lion,  in  the  tarred  coat,  and  under  the  lictor's  axe. 
Piety,  in  all  its  circumstances,  like  that  of  the  converts  of 
John  and  of  Polycarp,  will  never  be  seen  again  on  earth. 
Christianity,  while  she  maintains  her  essential  elements, 
must  adapt  herself  to  the  changing  forms  of  the  church  and 
of  the  world.  It  is  in  vain  to  lament  that  ours  is  not  the 
primitive  style.  To  believe,  to  love,  and  to  suffer  like  them, 
we  must  be  thrown  back  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  be  set 
down  under  the  shadow  of  a  pagan  throne,  in  an  upper 
chamber,  where  a  few  hundred  artless  men  and  women 
were  assembled.  We  must,  also,  have  in  our  hearts  that 
peculiar  love  to  the  Saviour,  which  sprung  up  in  part  within 
their  bosoms,  from  knowing  how  he  looked,  how  he  walked, 
how  he  spoke,  what  were  the  cadences  of  his  voice.  Jt 
was,  also,  in  part,  the  product  of  the  experience  of  common 
dangers  and  sufferings. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  cause  unduly  to  magnify 
the  present,  as  if  our  generation  were  the  people,  and  as  if 
wisdom  were  to  die  with  them.  One  draws  heart  r.nd  life 
from  the  past.  It  is  a  barbarian  spirit  that  would  drag 
down  into  the  dust  the  great  names  which  brighten  along 
the  tract  of  church  history.  It  is  a  refreshment  to  the  spirit 
to  think  how  they  loved,  and  believed,  and  wrote,  and 
preached.  Some  of  them  lived  when  primitive,  or  protest- 
ant  Christianity  was  passing  through  its  agonies  of  trial : 

-Strenuous  champions- 


Who,  constrained  to  wield  the  sword 

Of  disputation,  shrunk  not,  though  assailed 
"With  hostile  din,  and  combating  in  sight 
Of  angry  umpires,  partial  and  unjust; 
And  did,  thereafter,  bathe  their  hands  in  fire. 
So  to  declare  the  conscience  satisfied  : 
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Nor  for  their  bodies  would  accept  release, 

But  blessing  God,  and  praising  him,  bequeathed, 

With  their  last  breath,  from  out  the  smouldering  flame, 

The  faith  which  they  by  diligence  had  earned, 

And  through  illuminatins;  grace  received, 

For  their  dear  countrymen,  and  all  mankind. 

He  who  lives  only  in  the  present,  voluntarily  excludes 
himself  from  the  influences  which  would  be  of  most  essen- 
tial service  to  him.  He  consents  to  be  a  creature  of  the 
moment,  a  child  of  sense,  and  to  walk  by  the  light  of  his  own 
little  rush. 

Equally  unwise  is  it  to  shut  out  the  future.  There  are 
generous  hopes  and  noble  aspirations  in  which  we  may 
lawfully  indulge.  The  kingdoms  of  nature,  of  Providenee, 
and  of  grace,  are  governed  by  uniform  laws;  and  by 
watching  their  development,  we  may  predict,  with  some 
confidence,  the  things  which  shall  be.  We  know,  too,  from 
Revelation,  that  better  days  are  coming ;  and,  though  we 
cannot  determine  the  exact  time,  nor  the  amount  of  blessings 
in  store  for  our  race,  nor  many  of  the  attendant  circum- 
stances, yet  we  may  take  the  consolation  of  their  certain 
and  benign  approach.  Besides,  we  are  as  much  creatures 
of  imagination  as  we  are  of  sense  and  of  memory.  We 
have  as  much  right  to  indulge  in  the  first  as  we  have  in  the 
others.  Looking  entirely  on  the  past,  we  acquire  a  melan- 
choly, if  not  a  narrow  and  bigoted  mind.  Confined  to  the 
present,  we  are  shallow,  and  self-conceited,  and  boastful. 
Living  wholly  in  the  future,  we  become  unsubstantial  enthu- 
siasts. 

Many  of  the  imperfections  in  the  characters  of  individuals, 
and  many  of  the  evils  which  befall  political  communities,  as 
well  as  the  church  of  Christ,  may  be  traced  to  one  of  these 
three  great  tendencies — a  predominant  love  for  the  Past — 
an  exclusive  attachment  to  the  Present,  or  an  ardent  desire 
for  future  good,  imaginary  or  real.  It  is  memory,  sense, 
imagination.  It  is  veneration  amounting  to  idolatry  for  by- 
gone times  ;  it  is  an  absorption  in  what  is  visible  and  appar- 
ent ;  or  it  is  an  insane  reaching  forward  for  those  things 
which  never  can  exist,  or  which  "  the  Father  hath  put  in  hi3 
own  power."  Hence  it  is  important,  when  we  attempt  to 
estimate  the  character  of  an  individual,  of  a  nation,  or  of  an 
age,  that  we  understand  what  are  the  main  influences  which 
have  conspired  to  form  that  character  ;  from  what  direction 

15* 
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they  proceed,  and  how  they  combine  to  form  one  result. 
The  writer  of  the  Oxford  Tract  worships  the  dusty  centu- 
ries which  are  gone.  The  radical  tramples  the  Past  indig- 
nantly into  the  mire.  The  poet  of  hope,  and  also  the  politi- 
cal perfectionist,  expect  to  realize  on  earth  an  Elysium  of  all 
conceivable  good.  The  Scotchman  fights  for  every  old  cor- 
ner and  every  crumbling  pillar.  The  Frenchman  falls  down 
before  the  feverish  Present.  The  German  reigns  over  the 
empire  of  the  air,  and  lets  the  weeds  grow  on  the  graves  of 
the  most  honored  names  in  his  history.  The  middle  ages 
garnished  the  sepulchres  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  school- 
men. Henry  More,  Cudworth,  and  their  contemporaries  in 
England,  bowed,  almost  idolatrously,  at  ihe  shrine  of  Plato. 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  our  age  ?  What  are  some 
of  the  prominent  tendencies  of  the  generation  to  which 
we  belong  ?  By  what  features  is  the  nineteenth  century  dis- 
tinguished ? 

Against  the  propriety  of  answering  questions  like  these, 
two  objections  may  be  urged.  It  may  be  said,  in  the  first 
place,  that  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  judge  fairly.  We 
are  actors  in  the  scenes  which  are  passing  before  us.  We 
are  too  much  interested  to  form  an  accurate  judgment. 
Time  must  set  his  seal  before  we  can  ascertain  the  truth. 
Besides,  every  thing  appears  confused,  indefinite  and  com- 
plicated, an  inextricable  labyrinth  of  good  and  evil.  It  is  as 
when  we  look  on  a  picture  from  a  wrong  point  of  view.  We 
cannot  disentangle  threads  so  involved.  In  the  second  place, 
it  may  be  objected,  that  it  is  extremely  hazardous  to  state  an 
opinion  on  such  subjects.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  world 
may  be  revolutionized  by  the  events  of  a  single  year.  Our 
profoundest  reflections  may  turn  out  to  be  the  merest  guesses  ; 
our  wisest  decisions,  the  contingent  and  baseless  visions  of 
a  night.  Our  most  confident  predictions  may  resemble  the 
oracles  of  the  modern  prophets.  Our  rivals  may  be  Matthias, 
Smith,  and  Miller. 

In  reply,  we  may  say,  that  there  are  certain  general  ten- 
dencies, characteristics  or  facts,  about  which  there  need  be 
no  dispute.  They  are  known  and  read  of  all  men.  Our 
duty  is  essentially  connected  with  understanding  them  fully. 
We  cannot  accomplish  the  great  object  of  our  existence 
without  knowing  how  to  act  upon  our  fellow-men,  how  to 
meet  their  prejudices— how  to  turn  public  opinion  into  the 
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right  channels — how  to  shape  our  influence  so  as  to  produce 
the  highest  possible  good.  There  is  said  to  be  in  some  states- 
men an  almost  prophetic  sagacity.  Why  may  there  not  be 
in  Christians  a  spiritual  sagacity  as  keen  ? 

Is  it  not  possible,  moreover,  to  consider  this  subject  with- 
out degenerating  into  threadbare  declamation,  as  though  our 
age  were  the  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  race,  or  as 
though  we  had  come  to  the  grand  crisis  in  the  world's  af- 
fairs. A  sober  view  of  the  condition  of  things  will  show  us, 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  little  moment  to  live  at  the  present 
time.  The  imperfect  conceptions  even,  which  we  may  form 
on  the  aspects  of  the  age,  may  not  be  without  use. 

1.  An  obvious  tendency  of  the  present  age  is  towards  an 
equalization  of  civil  rights  and  privileges.  This  tendency 
has  been  very  apparent  ever  since  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion. An  immediate  effect  of  that  great  event  was  to  break 
down  the  unnatural  distinctions  which  had  grown  into  a 
compact  form  under  the  name  of  the  feudal  system.  It  was 
not  the  object  of  the  reformers  to  teach  men  their  political 
rights,  but  they  did  teach  political  rights  most  effectually. 
The  obligation,  which  they  so  earnestly  enjoined  upon  every 
man,  that  he  should  read  the  Bible  for  himself  and  obey  its 
precepts,  stamped  at  once  a  high  value  and  dignity  upon  the 
human  soul.  That  soul  could  no  longer  be  trampled  with 
impunity,  under  the  iron  heel  of  oppression.  It  was  found 
to  have  been  created  for  some  other  purpose  than  to  buy 
an  indulgence  for  sinning,  or  to  contribute  towards  the  erection 
of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  One  of  the  greatest  benefits  which 
the  Reformation  conferred  on  mankind,  was  the  deep  and 
ineffaceable  impression  which  it  made  in  the  middle  and 
north  of  Europe,  that  a  man  is  -personally  rather  than  eccle- 
siastically, responsible  for  his  actions  to  his  fellow-men  and 
to  his  God.  Foreign  custody  of  the  conscience  was  of  course 
broken  up. 

The  settlement  of  the  Northern  Colonies  in  this  country 
was  another  circumstance  which  contributed  materially  to 
the  same  result.  In  addition  to  the  great  features  of  a  re- 
publican government  which  our  fathers  established,  they 
adopted  two  usages,  which  were  then  hardly  recognised  in 
Europe,  and  which  have  exerted  an  immense  and  most  happy 
influence — the  abolition  of  the  rights  of  primogeniture,  and 
the  conferring  of  absolute  ownership  in  the  soil.     The  inhe- 
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riling  of  the  whole  estate  by  the  eldest  son,  and  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  occupants  of  the  land  from  proprietorship  in  it, 
were  customs  fraught  with  manifold  evils.  From  these  evils 
we  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  exempt.*  The  consequence 
has  been  a  greater  diffusion  of  civil  privileges,  more  inde- 
pendence of  character,  a  deeper  sense  of  the  importance  of 
personal  effort,  less  of  a  servility  and  a  cringing  meanness 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  idleness,  dissipation,  and  an  over- 
bearing haughtiness  on  the  other. 

An  additional  fact  in  proof  of  our  general  position,  is  the 
gradual  introduction  of  representative  and  constitutional 
features  into  the  governments  of  some  of  the  countries  of 
central  and  of  northern  Europe.  In  1834,  a  representative 
chamber  was  created  in  Denmark.  In  Norway,  a  repre- 
sentative assembly  meets  triennially,  by  its  own  right,  reviews 
all  pay  and  pension  lists,  all  political  and  civil  appointments, 
and  whose  decisions  become  law,  without  reference  to  the 
will  of  the  executive,  after  having  been  adopted  at  three 
successive  sessions.  The  despotic  king  of  Prussia  is  wise 
enough  to  adopt,  gradually,  some  salutary  changes. f  Six 
of  the  German  states  have  constitutional  forms  of  govern- 
ment. Greece,  and  even  Spain  and  Portugal,  after  ages  of 
slavery  and  oppression,  are  going  through  the  difficult  ordeal 
of  learning  how  to  govern  themselves.  We  need  hardly 
allude,  in  this  place,  to  the  influence  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, which,  with  its  unutterable  evils,  greatly  abridged  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  and  did  much  to  break  down 
the  feudal  system. 

The  efforts  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  and  of  sla- 
very, are  tending  to  the  same  result.  The  abolition  of  West 
Indian  bondage,  by  England,  with  its  accompanying  exer- 
tions for  the  moral  improvement  of  the  emancipated,  was 
not  a  levelling  and  radical  measure.  It  was  equalizing  the 
condition  of  men,  by  raising  up,  not  by  throwing  down.  It 
was  a  noble  republication  of  God's  truth,  that  He  has  made  of 

*  What  the  mischief  might  have  amounted  to  if  these  cus- 
toms had  been  fully  transplanted  to  this  country,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  late  unhappy  disturbance  among  the  tenants 
of  the  Patroon  of  Albany. 

f  See  several  passages  in  the  Travels  in  England  of  Prof. 
Von  Reaumer. 
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one  blood  all  the  nations  of  men  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth. 
It  was  one  of  those  great  steps  which  are  taken  in  the  pro- 
gress of  centuries  towards  the  final  redemption  of  our  race. 
Equally  to  our  purpose  is  the  temperance  reformation. 
Intemperance  creates  a  worse  than  feudal  system.  It  is  the 
slavish  subjection  of  the  many  to  the  few.  It  binds  the 
great  mass,  body,  soul,  estate,  time,  talents,  every  thing,  in 
bonds  of  steel,  to  the  oligarchy  of  a  few  rum-sellers  and 
wholesale  dealers.  It  raises  up  its  huge  baronial  distilleries, 
where  all  the  neighboring  vassals  must  repair,  at  certain  in- 
tervals, to  do  homage,  or  else  to  do  battle  against  all  who 
would  assault  the  strong-hold.  Intemperance  collects  all 
the  industry,  purity,  magnanimity,  and  rational  equality  of 
the  neighborhood,  and  lays  them  down  as  a  holocaust  at  the 
door  of  some  titled  dispenser  of  the  poison.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  temperance  reform  is  scattering  these  ill-gotten 
piles.  Its  tendency  is  to  distribute  competence  at  every 
man's  door.  It  is  most  beneficently  equalizing  the  gains  of 
lawful  business. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  infer  that  this  tendency  is  yet 
fully  developed.  The  great  task  of  the  present  age  in  Eu- 
rope, it  has  been  asserted,  is  to  overthrow  the  feudal 
system ;  an  arrangement,  or  disarrangement  in  society, 
which  grew  out  of  times  of  barbarism  and  confusion,  and 
which  is  not  only  inconvenient  and  useless,  but  is  directly 
at  variance  with  the  progress  of  society,  and  the  well-being 
of  man.  We  have,  in  our  country,  one  scion  from  this 
accursed  root — the  practice  of  duelling,  in  accordance 
with  this  usage,  honorable  men  set  themselves  above  the 
laws,  on  the  ground  that  laws  were  made,  not  for  honorable 
men,  but  for  the  vulgar  multitude,  whose  perceptions  are 
not  delicate  enough  to  understand  the  nice  distinctions  by 
which  honorable  murderers  are  governed.  Unhappily, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  force  enough  in  our  laws  to 
reach  these  high-minded  transgressors.  Inequality  of  posi- 
tion makes  an  inequality  of  punishment.  The  poor  man- 
slayer  must  perish  on  the  scaffold,  while  the  honorable  mur- 
derer walks  fearlessly  at  large,  and  with  hands  crimsoned 
with  a  brother's  blood,  continues  to  make  laws  for  the 
people. 

Nowhere  is  this  miserable  inequality  more  visible  than  in 
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Pagan  and  Mohammedan  countries.  All  Western,  Central 
and  Eastern  Asia,  is  a  horrible  tyranny  of  the  few  over  the 
many.  Desolation  reigns  in  the  finest  countries  of  the 
globe,  because  of  the  iron-handed  tyranny  of  a  few  despots, 
and  of  their  subordinate  minions.  Half  a  dozen  individuals 
grow  rich  on  the  hard-earned  pittance  of  millions.  No  es- 
sential melioration  can  be  expected  while  this  state  of 
things  continues.  The  soul  of  the  Pagan  may  be  saved,  but 
he  can  never  come  into  the  enjoyment,  of  the  blessings  of 
civilization.  Industry,  trade,  commerce,  science,  are  out  of 
the  question.  Every  feeling  of  independence  is  crushed  in 
the  germ.* 

The  great  doctrines  of  legal  and  of  equitable  freedom  are, 
therefore,  to  be  carried  throughout  the  world,  not  simply  till 
the  children  of  Africa,  or  the  degraded  of  any  other  clime, 
shall  be  raised  up  from  their  debasement,  but  till  all  men 
shall  perfectly  understand  and  enjoy,  unmolested,  their 
rights. 

Yet,  while  this  great  tendency  of  the  age  towards  an 
equalization  of  rights  is  to  be  encouraged,  it  still  must  have 
limits  and  qualifications.  Checks  and  guards  must  be  thrown 
around  it,  or  it  will  degenerate  into  a  rank  democracy  in 
church  and  state,  or  into  a  pestilent  radicalism. 

In  the  first  place,  this  equalization  of  rights  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  elevating  the  degraded,  instructing  the  ignorant, 
and  reclaiming  the  vicious,  rather  than  by  a  system  of 
levelling,  or  by  a  moral  decapitation.  It  is  true,  undoubtedly, 
that  in  the  progress  of  this  great  change,  the  men  who  have 
reached  their  distinctions  by  fraud  and  violence,  will  be 
shorn  of  their  honors.  But  this  will  rather  be  the  necessary 
result  than  the  direct  object.  The  grand  intention  should  be 
to  raise  all  men  to  the  highest  degree  of  virtue  of  which 
their  nature  is  susceptible,  and  to  impart  all  that  intellectual 
knowledge  which  circumstances  will  permit. 

In  the  second  place,  this  equalization  of  rights  is  to  be  kept 

*  How  the  missionaries  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  will  over- 
come the  difficulty  arising  from  this  source,  it  is  not  easy  to 
see.  Every  foot  of  ground,  every  hlade  of  grass  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  chiefs,  and  has  been,  from  immemorial  usage. 
Men  must  have  a  motive  to  work,  or  they  cannot  be  civilized, 
or  thoroughly  Christianized. 
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entirely  distinct  from  the  pernicious  doctrine  of  Rousseau, 
and  his  school.  Men  are  not  born  in  a  state  of  nature,  inde- 
pendent, isolated,  with  the  option  of  entering  or  of  not  entering 
into  a  social  state,  as  it  may  suit  themselves,  reserving  cer- 
tain rights,  and  resigning  others  for  the  general  good.  This 
state  of  nature  never  had  existence  except  in  Rousseau's 
brain.  The  social  compact  system  has  high  sounding  words, 
and  nothing  else.  God  has  made  man  dependent  and  social. 
Man  cannot  but  enter  into  society.  The  choice  is  not  put 
into  his  power.  The  original,  independent,  abstract  right  of 
entering,  or  not  entering,  into  a  social  state,  is  a  mere  fig- 
ment. It  never  did  exist,  and  never  can.  Men  have  inde- 
feasible and  inalienable  rights,  such  as  those  of  conscience, 
but  these  they  hold  in  a  social  state,  and  not  merely  in  an 
flnte-social  state,  if  such  a  condition  of  things  were  practi- 
cable. 

This  equality  does  not  imply,  in  the  third  place,  a  com- 
munity of  goods.  No  theory  can  be  wilder  than  that  which 
would  abolish  the  rights  of  private  property.  The  sects 
that  maintain  this  doctrine  remain  small,  because  they  do 
maintain  it.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  purest 
state  of  society  yet  to  be  on  earth,  any  such  distribution  of 
property  would  be  possible  or  desirable.  It  would  eradicate 
one  of  the  strongest  principles  which  God  has  fixed  in  the 
nature  of  man. 

Again,  this  equality  does  not  suppose  that  monarchical 
governments  must  be  necessarily  abolished.  There  is  as 
much  equality  in  regal  Norway  as  in  republican  Switzerland. 
The  people  are  better  educated  in  despotic  Prussia  than  in 
our  own  democratic  Union.  Our  theory  of  government  is, 
unquestionably,  the  most  perfect,  as  a  theory.  It  harmo- 
nizes better  than  any  other  with  the  personal  agency,  and 
indefinite,  individual  improvement  of  man.  At  all  events, 
we  should  not  wish  to  exchange  it.  Still,  the  exertions  of 
the  friends  of  human  happiness  ought  not  to  be  directed  so 
much  to  the  demolition  of  any  theory  of  government,  as  to 
elevate  the  people,  and  prepare  them  to  govern  themselves. 
A  frame  of  polity  which  is  best  fitted  to  one  people,  in  one 
country,  may  not  be  best  fitted  to  another  people,  on  ano- 
ther continent  and  in  another  hemisphere.  What  could  the 
Russian  boor,  in  his  smoky  cabin,  and  in  his  sheepskin 
harass,  do  with  our  elective  franchise  ? 
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The  doctrine  in  question  does  not  impl)r,  once  more,  that 
society  will  ever  be  reduced  to  a  dead,  undistinguishing 
level.  Distinctions  will  always  remain  on  earth,  and  in 
heaven  too.  One  individual  has  an  original  tact  for  acquiring 
wealth,  while  his  neighbor  remains  perfectly  satisfied  with 
small  resources.  Education,  in  the  best  possible  state  of 
society,  can  never  be  enjoyed  by  all  equally.  If  practicable, 
it  would  not  be  expedient. 

No  perversion  of  the  true  doctrine  of  equality  is  more 
pernicious,  and  hardly  any  one  is  more  common,  than  to 
flatter  the  people,  as  the  original  source  of  all  power  and 
right,  or  as  uttering  the  voice  of  God.  This  common  usage 
of  politicians  renders  the  people  dissatisfied  with  their  lot, 
and  communicates  the  impression  that  masses  of  men  have 
inherent  virtue,  and  that  they  will  provide  well  enough  for 
themselves,  if  they  but  understand  their  rights.  But  the  peo- 
ple are  naturally  frail,  perverse,  and  wicked,  like  those  who 
attempt  to  hoodwink  them.  Ignorance  among  the  people  is 
not  the  only  cause  of  the  wretchedness  or  the  ruin  of  nations. 
The  politicians,  who  thus  beguile  the  multitude  with  fair 
speeches,  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  arts  necessary  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  purposes. 

2.  The  practical  tendency  of  the  age  is  very  obvious. 
This  is  now  as  strikingly  exhibited  as  its  reverse  was  a  few 
centuries  since.  Then  speculation  was  widely  predominant. 
A  man  was  valued  according  to  his  ability  to  dispute  on 
questions  the  most  foreign  to  his  daily  business  ;  or  rather, 
his  daily  business  was  revery,  or  interminable  logomachy, 
not  on  strictly  metaphysical  subjects,  not  on  the  soul  and  its 
faculties,  but  on  airy  nothings,  and  impalpable  inanities. 
That  this  predominant  tendency  is  now  reversed  may  be 
owing,  in  part,  to  the  extreme  to  which  it  was  then  carried. 
It  is  a  reaction  which  has  drawn  the  whole  world  after  it. 
Men  are  now  realists  in  another  than  the  technical  sense  of 
the  word.  They  have  broken  away,  not  only  from  the 
absurdities  and  follies  of  the  middle  ages,  but  they  are  in 
danger  of  trampling  under  foot  what  was  truly  excellent  in 
former  times. 

The  Reformation  contributed  largely  to  this  practical 
tendency.  Luther  was  engaged  in  a  controversy  not  about 
words,  but  respecting  things.     In  order  to  carry  his  points, 
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he  was  compelled  to  show  the  practical  effects  of  his  doc- 
trines. He  had  no  time  for  verbal  subtleties.  He  was  used 
to  speak  of  Aristotle  and  the  schoolmen  with  the  utmost 
contempt.  He  translated  the  Bible  into  the  vernacular 
speech,  and  composed  hymns  and  catechisms  for  the  common 
people  and  for  children.  He  would  have  made  no  in- 
different writer  of  tracts,  or  a  lyceum  lecturer  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  He  discussed  those  subjects  which  took  the 
deepest  hold  of  the  common  mind.  In  order  to  give  cha- 
racter and  permanency  to  the  Reformation,  every  thing  was 
to  be  done,  and  that  immediately. 

To  the  same  result,  the  labors  of  Bacon,  Newton,  Locke 
and  Paley,  and  their  numerous  disciples  in  Great  Britain 
and  France  have  powerfully  contributed.  The  great  aim  of 
Bacon's  philosophy  was  practical.  It  was  the  multiplying 
of  human  enjoyments,  and  the  mitigating  of  human  sufferings. 
It  was  "  dotare  vitam  humanam  novis  inventis  et  copiis." 
It  was  utility.  He  laments  the  propensity  of  mankind  to 
employ,  on  mere  matters  of  curiosity,  powers,  the  whole  ex- 
ertion of  which  is  required  for  purposes  of  solid  advantage.* 
The  practical  influence  of  Locke's  doctrines  is  known  by  all 
who  speak  the  English  tongue.  Unlike  Bacon's  in  some  im- 
portant particulars,  yet  in  their  practical  tendency,  they  fell 
in  with  the  great  Chancellor's  teachings  and  with  the  funda- 
mental movement  of  the  Reformation.  "  Locke,"  says  Dr. 
Warton,  "  affected  to  depreciate  the  ancients.*'  "  This  dis- 
respect for  the  wisdom  of  antiquity,"  observes  Dugald  Stew- 
art, "  is  a  prejudice  which  has  frequently  given  a  wrong  bias 
to  his  judgment."  He  seems,  also,  to  have  had  little  power 
of  imagination  or  discrimination  in  taste,  esteeming  Sir 
Richard  Blackmore  as  one  of  the  first  of  English  poets. 
The  homely,  hearty,  practical  sense,  which  pervades  all  Dr. 
Paley's  works  is  universally  acknowledged.  Perhaps  no 
writer  in  the  language  has  exerted  a  wider  influence  in  the 
actual  business  and  over  the  practical  judgments  of  men  than 
Dr.  Paley.f 

*  See  the  article  on  Lord  Bacon,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
No.  132. 

f  "  The  practical  bent  of  his  nature  is  visible  in  the  language 
of  his  writings,  which,  on  practical  matters,  is  as  precise  as 
the  nature  of  the  subject  requires,  but,  in  his  rare  and  reluc- 
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Intimately  connected  with  these  facts  is  the  remarkable 
arrangement  of  Providence,  that  the  great  interests  of  civi- 
lization and  of  Christianity,  should  be  committed,  in  so  high  a 
degree,  to  the  countrymen  of  Bacon  and  of  Locke.  The  men, 
who  are  imbued  with  their  spirit,  and  who  are  familiar  with 
their  writings,  have  carried  their  influence  into  every  region 
of  the  globe. 

An  additional  and  a  powerfully  cooperative  cause  is  the 
modern  revival  of  Christianity.  The  grace  of  God  which 
was  granted  to  the  United  Brethren,  about  one  hundred  years 
sinee,  may  be  regarded  as  having  set  in  motion  these  labors 
of  love,  unless  our  own  Eliot  and  the  Mayhews  may  be  re- 
garded as  having  the  prior  claim.  Countless  hosts,  the  noble 
and  the  good,  the  wise  and  the  lowly,  have  trode  in  their 
footsteps,  till  beneficence,  not  good  wishes,  practical  benefit, 
and  not  theoretical  excellence,  have  become  the  glory  of 
our  age.  Who  can  but  rejoice  that  it  is  so  ?  W  ho  would  bring 
back,  if  he  could,  the  10th  century,  or  even  the  17th  ?  Who 
does  not  exult  that  the  wretchedness  of  man  has  at  last 
touched  the  heart  of  man  ?  Who  will  not  bless  God  that  the 
disciples  of  Christ  are  willing  to  follow  his  sublime  example, 
and  go  about,  doing  good  ?  The  grand  employment  of 
Christendom  is  not  hoarding,  it  is  diffusion.  Like  the  sun- 
light and  the  atmosphere,  they  are  dispensing  blessings  over 
every  region. 

Do  we  ever  repine  that  this  is  a  practical  age  ?  Do  we 
sigh  because  we  were  not  born  in  the  meditative  days  of 
Plato,  when  men  speculated  nobly,  when  the  human  mind 
received  its  last  finish  of  elegance,  but  when  deformed  chil- 
dren were  thrown  out  to  the  wolves  of  the  mountains,  when 
Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  the  intellectual  metropolis  of  the 
world,  contained  twelve  times  as  many  slaves  as  freemen, 
when  there  was  not  a  hospital  in  the  known  world?  Do 
we  sometimes  fondly  linger  over  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
illuminated  with  a  constellation  of  great  men,  the  like  of 
which  the  world  had  never  seen  ?  But  what  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  vast  prostrate  multitude?  Under  the  auspices 
of  that  learned  queen,  with  all  her  orators,  scholars,  states- 
men, geniuses,  it  was  not  possible  to  find  persons  to  supply 

tant  efforts  to  rise  to  first  principles,  becomes  indeterminate 
and  unsatisfactory."     Mackintosh. 
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the  churches  generally,  who  could  go  through  the  service 
decently — a  service  made  ready  in  every  part  to  their 
hands — and  when  to  be  able  to  read  was  the  very  marked 
peculiarity  of  here  and  there  an  individual  !*  No!  we  give 
thanks  to  God  that  this  is  a  practical  age.  For  its  monuments 
we  do  not  point  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  or  Sunitim,  to  the 
Egyptian  obelisk,  nor  to  St,  Peter's  at  Rome,  piled  up  to  the 
sky  in  its  glorious  proportions  and  its  dazzling  brightness  by 
the  blood  and  groans  of  thousands  of  wretched  men.  We 
hope  that  the  next  age,  and  that  all  coming  ages  will  be  prac- 
tical, till  the  world  shall  be  renovated.  Instead  of  lamenting 
that  we  are  surrounded  with  men  and  women  energetic  in 
doing  good,  we  have  every  reason  to  rejoice.  He,  who 
would  change  the  character  of  the  age,  must  arrest  the  pror 
gress  of  invention  and  discovery  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
must  destroy  the  thousand  agencies  which  are  at  work  on 
land  and  sea,  annihilating  space  and  time  ;  he  must  stop  the 
influence  of  the  Reformation ;  he  must  burn  up  the  Novum 
Organum;  he  must  obliterate  from  the  minds  of  men  the 
deeds  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  race,  and  disband 
our  philanthropic  efforts,  and  turn  back  those  great  wheels, 
which,  at  every  revolution,  are  bringing  happiness  to  man 
and  glory  to  God. 

Obvious  evils,  however,  accompany  this  general  tendency 
of  the  age.  Men  will  rush  from  one  absurdity  to  its  oppo- 
site. It  is  contemplation  so  exclusive  as  to  become  morbid; 
or  action  so  bustling  as  to  be  superficial  and  unproductive. 
We  are  not  endued  with  muscular  powers  only.  We  have 
other  organs  besides  that  of  the  brain. 

An  exclusive  practical  habit  promotes  an  unsettled,  rest- 
less state  of  mind,  unfits  for  calm  meditation  on  truth,  and 
tends  to  identify  virtue  with  feeling,  not  with  the  feeling 
which  is  the  natural  product  of  reflection,  but  with  that 
which  is  momentary,  fitful,  and  occasioned  by  unworthy  or 
insufficient  causes.  It  teaches  to  keep  the  conduct  with  all 
diligence,  because  from  the  actions  proceed  the  issues  of 
life.  It  thus  insensibly  sets  up  a  new  standard  of  morality, 
instead  of  requiring  a  watch  over  the  motives,  in  order  that 
the  fountain  of  moral  influence  may  be  kept  pure.  It 
teaches  us  to  look  at  the  outward  conduct,  and  if  that  be 


See  John  Foster's  Essay  on  Popular  Ignorance. 
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salutary,  we  may  conclude   that  we  are  on  the  high  road 
to  virtue  and  to  heaven. 

This  exclusive  regard  for  the  practical,  sometimes  leads 
us  to  make  false  estimates  of  what  is  really  useful.  It  regards 
nothing  as  valuable  but  what  may  be  turned  to  instant  good 
account.  Unless  one  immediately  produces  dollars  and 
cents,  or  at  once  clothes  the  naked,  and  feeds  the  hungry, 
or  so  preaches  the  gospel  that  every  man  on  the  spot  forsakes 
his  sins,  the  implication  is  that  no  good  is  done  ;  it  is  con- 
cluded that  there  is  a  fatal  defect  in  his  labor,  and  the  whole 
is  thrown  by  as  an  empty  theory,  or  a  useless  impertinence. 
But  this  practical  man  has  yet  to  learn  another  lesson.  He 
has  yet  to  know  that  utility  may  be  stamped  on  the  most 
secret  meditations  of  the  soul,  on  those  "  inner  circles  of 
thought  and  feeling,"  into  which  none  but  itself  and  its  God 
can  enter.  Yes,  there  are  thoughts,  reminiscences,  hopes, 
aspirations,  half-formed  conceptions,  hidden  feelings,  which 
may  be  as  useful  to  the  world  as  the  most  notorious  and 
highly  lauded  works  of  mercy.  They  elevate  the  soul ; 
they  sustain  it  under  depressions  which  no  outward  appli- 
ances could  reach ;  they  reveal  its  high  origin  and  its  glo- 
rious destiny.  They  fit  it  to  bear  and  to  suffer.  It  is  after 
such  visions  on  the  mount  that  one  is  fitted  to  return  and 
mix  with  the  multitude  at  the  foot,  and  attend  to  their 
necessities.  He  is  as  much  a  practical  man  who  prays,  as 
he  who  contributes  ;  he  who  tiiinks,  as  he  who  acts  ;  he  who 
demonstrates  a  proposition,  as  he  who  constructs  a  compass  ; 
he  who  analyzes  the  atmosphere,  as  he  who  makes  a  wire- 
gauze  ;  the  preacher  who  medidates  in  his  study,  as  the 
sacred  orator  whose  words  of  fire  kindle  the  passions  often 
thousand  great  congregations.  Howe's  Blessedness  of  the 
Righteous,  Butler's  Analogy,  Pascal's  Thoughts,  may  have 
been  as  useful  as  the  Rise  and  Progress.  The  effects  in  the 
former  case  are  not  so  immediate,  palpable,  and  notorious 
as  they  are  in  the  latter.  But  Pascal,  Butler,  and  Howe, 
feed  the  fires  which  warm  and  illuminate  the  world.  A 
minister  in  his  study,  or  in  his  solitary  walks,  may  have 
thoughts  upon  God,  upon  eternity,  upon  the  nature  of  his 
own  soul,  which  he  never  presents  to  his  people,  which  are, 
possibly,  incapable  of  being  fully  expressed  in  language,  but 
which  may  be  as  beneficial  to  his  flock  as  the  most  elaborate 
sermons  to  which  they  ever  listened.     We  have  heard  of 
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men  who  expressed  the  ardent  wish  that  they  had  been  the 
authors  of  some  very  useful  tract,  the  Dairyman's  L'aughter, 
for  example,  which  had  been,  apparently,  the  means  of  the 
conversion  of  thousands.  Yet  these  very  men,  who  thus 
regret  their  feebler  influence,  may  reach  to  higher  seats  in 
heaven  than  the  authors  of  this  or  of  the  other  tract.  The 
principal  idea  developed  in  the  popular  publication,  may 
have  been  dug  up  from  the  deepest  mine  of  truth,  by  some 
retired  student  in  his  closet,  and  he,  in  the  sight  of  God,  may 
have  done  more  tha'n  his  applauded  neighbor  to  bless  the 
world.  We  judge  according  to  the  outward  appearance  ; 
God  judgeth  according  to  the  truth.  The  brook,  which 
runs  under  the  grass,  as  if  too  modest  to  show  its  clear 
waters  to  the  sun,  may  do  as  much  good  as  the  noisiest 
torrent. 

Another  evil  of  the  tendency  in  question  is  seen  in  its 
effects  on  education.  This  is  truly  a  simplifying,  if  it  be  not 
a  simple  age.  The  demand  is,  that  every  thing  which  is 
presented  to  the  minds  of  children,  should  be  excessively 
easy,  so  that,  in  effect,  no  application  of  mind  is  required, 
no  vigorous  attention,  nothing  which  admits  of  doubt,  leads  to 
inquiry,  suggests  difficulties.  It  is  asserted  that  children 
ought  never  to  listen  to  that  which  they  do  not  understand. 
A  dialect  must  be  invented  for  their  special  benefit.  It  has 
been  even  gravely  proposed,  that  we  should  have  children's 
meeting-houses,  and  children's  sermons,  and  children's 
preachers.  But  all  these  fond  fancies  overlook  a  fixed  law 
of  Providence — self-education,  the  personal  overcoming  of 
difficulties— the  iron  industry,  the  unflinching  resolution,  the 
unrelaxed  perseverance.  Books  need  to  be  simplified  just 
so  far,  and  teachers  supplied  to  just  such  an  extent,  as  to 
induce  the  child,  or  the  scholar,  to  make  the  most  strenuous 
exertions  himself.  Any  further  simplification  or  provision  is 
positively  injurious. 

The  same  tendency  may  be  seen  in  creating  a  dislike  to 
doctrinal  preaching,  and  to  systems  of  divinity.  In  this 
respect,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  there  is  some  degeneracy 
in  our  age.  In  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  the  great  truths 
of  the  gospel  were  understood  and  proclaimed,  both  in 
England  and  in  this  country,  with  singular  earnestness, 
power,  and  solemnity.  Our  fathers  were  rooted  and 
grounded  in  the  faith.     We  recollect  some  venerable  men 
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of  the  last  generation,  who  have  but  just  descended  to  the 
grave,  who  had  the  most  intelligent  conviction  of  the  promi- 
nent truths  of  the  Bible,  and  the  warmest  attachment  to 
them.  They  used  to  speak  of  the  conversions  which  oc- 
curred in  their  youthful  days,  as  the  result,  so  far  as  human 
agency  was  concerned,  of  long-continued,  personal,  solitary 
application  to  the  truths  of  the  gospel.  With  them,  feeling 
flowed  from  contemplation.  Anxiety  of  mind  was  caused 
by  clear  apprehensions  of  their  duties  towards  God.  They 
had  but  few  books,  and  the  large  quarto  Bible,  with  the  im- 
primatur of  Oxford,  was  the  one  great  and  inestimable  trea- 
sure in  every  house.  The  books,  (generally  sermons  or 
treatises  on  divinity,*)  which  they  did  possess,  were  tho- 
roughly read  and  digested.  Every  leaf  bore  the  marks — 
possibly  caused  by  the  fallen  tear  of  some  venerable  octo- 
genarian—  of  the  earnest  perusal,  perhaps,  of  several  suc- 
cessive generations.  Our  fathers  listened,  not  merely 
without  weariness,  but  with  great  delight,  to  the  protracted 
three  hours'  service  of  the  sanctuary,  intending  to  carry 
away,  not  a  momentary  impression  produced  by  an  impas- 
sioned hortatory  appeal,  but  the  body  of  the  long  sermon, 
with  its  scores  of  heads  and  subdivisions. 

It  scarcely  need  be  remarked  how  entirely  diverse  is  the 
existing  fashion.  By  a  reaction  from  the  old  habit,  by  the 
stirring  influence  of  our  large  cities,  by  the  multiplication  of 
practical  duties  on  the  Sabbath,  and,  in  general,  by  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  we  are  in  no  little  danger  of  becoming  visionary, 
inconstant,  superficial  Christians,  instead  of  being  like  the 
doctrinal,  patient,  thorough  disciples  of  past  generations. 
No  reasonable  man  can  object  to  the  strong  personal  appeal, 
to  the  direct,  pungent  application  which  characterize  many 
of  the  sermons  of  the  present  day ;  they  are  indispensable, 
and,  not  unfrequently,  very  effective.  But  it  seems  to  be 
forgotten  that  the  mind  needs  something  more  substantial ; 
that  in  certain  states  it  is  satisfied  with  nothing  except  the 
clear  delineation  of  such  subjects  as  the  eternity  and  immu- 
tability of  God,  and  the  glory  of  Christ,  in  what  used  to  be 
called,  significantly,  his  ''office-work."  An  indirect  exhibition 

*  Such  as  Boston's  Fourfold  State,  the  Berry-street  Ser- 
mons, Stoddard's  Safety  of  appearing  in  the  Righteousness  of 
Christ,  Flavel's  Touchstone,  etc. 
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of  such  topics  is,  sometimes,  practical  preaching  in  the  best 
sense. 

3.  General  intelligence  is  a  characteristic  of  the  age. 
This  proposition  is  obviously  true.  The  deep  intellectual 
interest  awakened  in  some  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
in  portions  of  the  most  despotic  governments  on  the  globe, 
and  in  the  United  States,  is  worthy  of  all  commendation, 
Still,  however,  but  little  has  been  done  except  to  reveal  how 
much  needs  to  be  done.  The  benefits  of  knowledge  are  yet 
but  partially  enjoyed,  even  in  some  of  the  most  highly  civi- 
lized countries.  The  proportion  of  persons  in  France  who 
can  read  and  write,  has  been  stated  to  be  but  thirty-eight  in 
one  hundred.  In  the  county  of  Devon,  England,  it  was 
found,  two  or  three  years  since,  that  it  was  not  the  poor 
only  who  could  not  write,  but  one-fourth  of  the  overseers  of 
the  poor  were  in  the  same  singular  predicament.  In  large 
parts  of  Buckinghamshire,  only  ten  in  one  hundred  of  the 
adults  can  read,  and  but  one  person  in  ninety  is  able  to 
write.  Large  districts  in  and  around  London  are  in  this 
condition  of  semi-barbarism.  Mr.  W.  C.  Johnson,  M.  C. 
from  Maryland,  stated  in  his  place  in  Congress,  that  one- 
third  of  the  voters,  who  gave  evidence  in  a  contested 
election  in  North  Carolina,  were  marksmen,  i.  e.  men  who 
made  their  mark.  Mr.  J.  gave  many  other  startling  facts 
in  proof  of  the  great  destitution,  in  respect  to  the  simplest 
rudiments  of  education,  in  some  of  the  oldest  states. 

It  is  worthy  of  particular  inquiry,  how  far  the  education 
of  the  present  day  is  under  the  control  of  Christian  principles. 
It  has  been  made  a  serious  question,  whether  mere  intellectual 
education  exerts  any  restraining  influence  upon  the  bad  pas- 
sions of  men  The  following  facts  have  been  adduced — 
how  far  conclusive,  we  do  not  pretend  to  decide — to  show 
that  it  does  exert  some  beneficial  effect,  at  least  for  a  time. 
Out  of  4,222  criminals  subjected  to  punishment  in  France, 
in  the  year  1833,  all  but  454  belonged  to  the  classes  either 
wholly  without  education,  or  who  had  received  only  the 
lowest  degree  of  instruction.  Out  of  fifty  persons  sentenced 
to  death,  not  one  belonged  to  the  educated  classes.  From  a 
population  of  more  than  thirty-two  millions,  only  forty-nine 
well  educated  persons  were  considered  as  deserving  of  punish- 
ments in  any  degree  severe.  The  examples  of  ancient  Greece 
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and  Rome,  it  is  said,  are  not  in  point  to  prove  the  contrary 
to  that  which  the  above  facts  imply,  as  immensely  the 
largest  part  of  the  population  of  those  countries  were  sunk 
in  the  most  stupid  ignorance. 

Still,  we  arc  no  believers  in  the  efficacy  of  mere  intellect 
tual  education.  It  may  prevent,  or  diminish  the  more  gross 
and  notorious  forms  of  depravity,  but  it  cannot  dry  up  the 
fountain,  or  put  any  effectual  check  on  the  streams.  Possi- 
bly, some  of  the  well-educated  criminals  in  France  were  not 
arrested,  or  could  not  have  been  brought  to  trial,  if  they  had 
been.  One  of  the  French  literati,  like  Victor  Hugo,  the 
great  novel  writer,  may  have  done  more  to  corrupt  the 
public  mind  than  hundreds  of  the  canaille,  who  throw  them- 
selves into  the  Seine,  or  who  perish  on  the  scaffold,  merely 
because  they  but  carry  out  the  principles  which  some  Hugo 
has  seducingly  recommended. 

It  is  matter  for  devout  acknowledgment,  that  the  Bible  is 
used,  to  such  an  extent  in  Germany,  and  to  some  degree  in 
our  Union,  as  an  indispensable  reading-book,  or  text- book, 
in  the  common  schools;  and  that  many  parents  who  make 
no  pretensions  to  religion,  desire  to  have  their  children  at- 
tend a  school  where  religious  instruction  is  communicated. 
Even  the  duellist  finds  consolation  in  the  fact  that  his  family 
will  be  sustained  in  the  orphanage,  which  his  own  murderous 
hands  have  caused,  by  that  religious  education  to  which  he 
proves  utterly  recreant. 

The  multiplication  of  books,  at  the  present  day,  is  regarded 
by  many  as  a  serious  evil,  not  more  on  account  of  that  class 
of  these  publications  which  is  positively  pernicious,  than  be- 
cause of  the  uncounted  number  of  the  superficial,  of  the 
frivolous,  or  the  transcript  for  the  thousandth  time.  Yet  it 
seems  to  be  forgotten  that  the  number  of  readers  is  wonder- 
fully increased,  and  that  the  supply  is  no  larger  than  the 
demand.  The  multiplication  of  books  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  increased  diffusion  of  education,  and  of  the 
religious  and  missionary  spirit.  In  the  complaints  which  are 
sometimes  made  on  the  character  of  the  publications  of  the 
present  day,  full  justice  is  not  done  to  them.  Many  of  the 
English  authors  of  the  17th  century  are  re-published,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  a  library,  but  to  be  read  and 
digested.  Still,  the  amount  of  publications,  either  positively 
injurious,  or  excessively  shallow,  is  very  great.     A  style  of 
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composition  is  adopted  which  is  at  utter  variance  with  all 
taste  and  sobriety,  and  which  is  last  corrupting  the  language. 
The  records  of  Newgate,  or  the  Tolbooth,  are  searched  for 
terms,  and  the  histories  of  Botany  Bay  for  illustrations. 
The  depth  of  debasement  into  which  the  popular  press  of 
France  is  sunk,  almost  defies  belief.  Hundreds  of  volumes 
are  poured  forth  every  year,  the  basis  of  which  are  the  pre- 
cious confessions  of  some  condemned  malefactor  or  scape- 
gallows.  The  production  is  seasoned  with  wit,  and  made 
attractive  by  the  most  licentious  language,  closing  with  some 
diabolical  catastrophe,  where  suicide,  or  adultery,  or  assassi- 
nation, are  made  out  to  be  virtues.  This  deluge  of  perni- 
cious books,  emanating  from  France,  and  spreading  into 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  is  one  of  the  crying 
enormities  of  the  age. 

A  paramount  and  most  solemn  duty  of  the  friends  of 
Christ,  in  every  civilized  land,  is  to  watch  the  press  vigi- 
lantly, and  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  amazing 
energies  of  this  great  engine  are  nowhere  fully  appreciated. 
A  newspaper,  like  one  or  two  in  New-York,  or  London,  or 
Paris,  edited  with  great  tact  and  talent,  and  going  daily  into 
ten  thousand  families,  has  a  power  of  mischief  which  is  unut- 
terable. Nothing  but  omniscient  foresight,  and  almighty 
power,  can  counteract  an  influence  which  is  stamped  and 
re-stamped  every  day  in  the  year.  It  is  this  uninter- 
mitted  action  which  renders  the  daily  press  so  influential  ; 
which  makes  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason  ;  which 
transmutes  vice  into  virtue  ;  and,  finally,  peoples  hell  with 
its  countless  victims.  Repeat  a  groundless  and  wicked 
story  every  day  for  a  month,  and  you  will  at  length  be 
believed  by  sober,  and  Christian  men  too.  The  newspapers, 
and  the  literature  of  every  land,  should  be  pure,  and  be 
uniformly  devoted  to  the  well-being  of  man.  Nothing  can 
be  more  imperative  upon  intelligent  Christians,  than  to 
uphold  those  works,  and  those  men,  that  have  this  for  their 
object.  Laboring  here,  they  labor  in  the  very  centre  and 
focus  of  those  means  and  influences  which  are  to  regenerate 
the  world. 

4.  We  will  next  remark  upon  the  age  as  having  an  infidel 
tendency.  The  great  cause  of  this  tendency  is  the  same  in 
every  period.      Men  do  not  like  to  retain  God   in  their 
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knowledge,  and  he  gives  them  up  to  a  reprobate  mind. 
It  also  seems  to  manifest  itself  in  certain  forms  in  all  ages. 
If  these  forms  do  not  appear  for  a  time,  they  soon  manifest 
themselves  in  some  other  part  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  most  common  and  plausible  forms  of  skepticism 
is  founded  on  the  opinion  that  the  world  is  in  a  perpetual 
change,  while  yet  no  progress  is  made.  There  is  a  constant 
flux  and  reflux  ;  currents  and  counter-currents  ;  alternate 
barbarism  and  civilization.  While  the  light  of  freedom  goes 
out  on  one  shore,  it  is  rekindled  on  another.  When  one 
continent  has  lost  the  energy  of  its  civilization,  and  its  gene- 
ral spirit  languishes,  another  continent  is  discovered.  When 
a  high  degree  of  refinement  has  brought  along  its  corres- 
ponding vices  and  degeneracy,  then  there  is  a  fresh  awaken- 
ing in  the  ancient  seats  of  learning  and  civilization.  Thus 
all  things  change,  and  yet  all  things  remain  as  they  were 
from  the  beginning.  Though  there  may  be,  at  the  first 
view,  some  plausibility  in  this  theory,  yet  it  wholly  overlooks 
or  denies  the  predictions  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  a  great  body 
of  facts  which  have  occurred  for  the  last  three  hundred 
years. 

Another  of  the  common  phases  of  infidelity  is  pantheism.* 
By  this  is  understood,  according  to  the  most  learned  doctors 
of  the  sect,  an  infinite  substance,  comprehending  all  matter 
and  mind  in  itself,  with  the  attributes  of  infinite  thought  and 
infinite  extension.  All  that  exists  is  only  a  necessary  suc- 
cession of  modes  of  being  in  a  substance  for  ever  the  same. 
Jn  certain  forms  this  doctrine  .has  existed  in  all  ages,  it  de- 
rives some  countenance  from  a  few  popular  modes  of  ex- 
pression, and  from  the  perversion  of  two  or  three  passages 
of  Scripture.  It  denies  a  personal  God,  who  is  independent 
of  matter  and  of  other  beings,  and  who  existed  prior  to 
matter  and  to  all  other  beings.  It  of  course  destroys  all 
accountability  on  the  part  of  man,  and  renders  a  future 
judgment  absurd.  This  is  the  atheism  of  philosophers  and  of 
reflecting  men.     If  we  are  not  much  mistaken,  there   is  no 

*  "  Pantheism  consists  in  this,  that  it  considers  the  all  of 
things,  to  civ,  or  the  world  in  the  widest  sense,  as  God,  and 
admits,  in  its  fundamental  notion,  no  other  being  as  separate 
from  him.  Consequently  it  identifies  God  and  the  world." — 
Germ.  Convers.  Lexicon,  Ed.  1837,  viii.  259. 
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inconsiderable  tendency  to  this  species  of  infidelity  in  some 
of  the  most  cultivated  minds  in  our  country. 

Far  more  common  is  the  doctrine  held  by  some  natu- 
ralists and  physicians,  that  matter,  or  corporeal  substance, 
is  the  primitive  cause  of  things,  that  the  soul  is  a  material 
substance,  and  that  matter  itself  produces  spiritual  changes, 
or  that  the  soul  is  a  consequence  of  the  bodily  organization, 
by  which  matter  is  spiritualized  and  ennobled  into  mind. 
This  is  a  species  of  infidelity  which  is  peculiarly  congenial 
to  the  vulgar  taste,  because  it  is  easily  comprehended,  and 
does  something  to  pacify  an  awakened  conscience,  while  it 
admits  the  most  fervent  devotion  to  its  material  God. 

The  skepticism  peculiar  to  our  days  seems  to  have  sprung 
from  the  changes  which  have  been  going  on  in  civil  society. 
Previously  to  the  French  Revolution,  the  great  mass  of  the 
population,  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  were  sunk 
in  degradation.  That  great  event  broke  their  chains.  They 
soon  perceived  that  they  had  been  the  dupes  of  a  villainous 
priesthood  ;  that  under  the  pretence  of  religion,  they  had 
cheated  them  out  of  every  thing  which  man  holds  most  dear. 
Of  course  they  cut  themselves  off  from  all  religious  restraint. 
in  their  ignorance,  or  their  madness,  thev  confounded  the 
wily  priest,  his  corrupt  religion,  and  Christianity  together. 
In  all  the  papal  countries  of  Europe,  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation, it  is  said,  are  either  superstitious  devotees  to  popery, 
or  they  are  infidels.  The  entrance  of  a  little  light  induced 
them  to  throw  aside  all  religion,  and  rush  into  a  heartless 
materialism.  This  baneful  effect  is  seen  elsewhere.  The 
extension  of  civil  privileges  in  the  Protestant  countries  of 
Europe  may  be  attended  with  a  disastrous  infidelity,  unless 
religious  education  and  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  should 
go  hand  in  hand.  Men  of  common  sense  in  the  heathen 
and  Mohammedan  world,  when  their  eyes  are.opened  to  the 
enormous  absurdities  of  Islamism  or  Polytheism,  are  shocked. 
They  are  thrown  from  their  balance,  and  they  at  once  re- 
nounce all  faith,  placing  Christianity  in  the  same  category 
with  the  herd  of  false  religions.  This  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  interesting  phenomena  of  our  age.  Could  we  inspect 
the  hearts  of  men,  we  might  see  millions  on  the  long  read 
from  Paris  to  Calcutta  in  this  fearful  transition-state.  The 
movements  of  the  times  have  caused  them  to  throw  off  the 
monstrous  absurdities  which  they  could  not   endure,  but 
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nothing  has  come  in  the  place.  When  the  unclean  spirit 
has  gone  out,  they  pass  through  dry  places  seeking  rest  and 
finding  none.  The  sun  of  righteousness  does  not  arise  on 
their  perplexed  and  uncertain  path. 

A  different  form  of  skepticism  is  that  broached  a  few 
years  since  by  Or.  Strauss,  of  Tubingen  *  in  Germany,  or 
rather,  more  boldly,  learnedly,  and  systematically  avowed 
and  defended  by  him,  and  which,  it  is  said,  has  a  multitude 
of  advocates.  It  transforms  the  historical  facts  of  revelation 
into  allegories.  It  denies  the  historical  truth  of  the  narra- 
tives of  the  New  Testament,  and  treats  them  merely  as  sym- 
bols or  fables.  Our  Saviour  is,  with  Dr.  Strauss,  the 
symbol  of  humanity.  Humanity,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh.  Eternity  exists  in  this  world.  It  is 
made  up  of  the  infinite  succession  of  human  generations. 
Eternal  happiness  is  the  progress  by  which  mind  gradually 
overcomes  matter,  and  causes  it  to  subserve  its  purposes. 
The  system,  if  so  it  can  be  called,  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of 
deism,  pantheism,  and  rank  atheism. 

Unhappily,  not  a  few  philosophical  minds,  that  do  not 
embrace  any  of  these  absurd  and  impious  dogmas,  are  very 
far  from  coming  up  to  the  requisitions  of  Christianity.  They 
are  accustomed  to  regard  this  religion  as  one  of  the  deve- 
lopments of  the  human  mind,  as  a  means  of  civilization,  or 
as  containing  a  very  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race.  They  may  go  further,  and  assert  that  it  is 
indispensable  to  the  repose  and  prosperity  of  nations ;  that 
every  other  system  has  been  tried,  and  found  in  some 
points  to  be  defective,  while  Christianity  has  as  yet  stood 
the  test.  These  philosophical  Christians  are  by  no  means 
inconsiderable  in  number  at  the  present  day.  They  are 
believers  in  general,  but  skeptics  in  particular.  The  gospel 
does  not  come  to  them  with  life-giving  power,  because  they 
do  not  feel  themselves  to  be  in  perishing  need  of  its  pro- 
visions.! 

*  We  observe  that  Dr.  Strauss  has  been  thrown  out  of  his 
office  at  Zurich  by  the  indignant  inhabitants  of  the  canton. 

f  We  regret  that  Mr.  Hallam,  in  his  recent  very  compre- 
hensive and  well-written  "  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of 
Europe,"  does  not  sympathize  more  deeply  Avith  the  Lutheran 
Reformation,  and  with  the  recent  developments  of  Christianity. 
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5.  A  striking  fact  pertaining  to  the  present  age  is  the 
rapid  disappearance  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  various  coun- 
tries before  the  progress  of  what  is  called  civilization.  It  is 
a  melancholy  truth,  that  the  intercourse  of  Europeans  and 
Americans  with  various  uncivilized,  aboriginal  nations,  has 
been  characterized  by  enormous  injustice  on  the  one  side, 
and  untold  sufferings  on  the  other.  By  fraud  and  violence, 
these  so-named  civilized  communities  have  usurped  immense 
tracts  of  native  territory,  paying  no  regard  to  the  rights  of 
the  inhabitants.  Close  on  the  process  of  usurpation  has 
been  that  of  extermination,  which  has  been  already  carried 
to  an  incredible  extent.  In  some  cases,  thepyork  of  anni- 
hilation is  complete,  while,  in  others,  it  is  making  the  most 
fearful  progress.  There  is  scarcely  a  tribe,  of  any  consi- 
derable size,  that  has  had  communication  with  large  bodies 
of  civilized  nations,  which  is  not  the  worse  for  the  inter- 
course. Civilized  diseases  and  vices  have  been  so  firmly 
ingrafted,  that  the  utter  extirpation  of  some  native  races 
seems  to  be  not  far  distant.* 

One  of  the  most  pernicious  opinions  which  is  entertained 
in  relation  to  this  subject  is,  that  the  fate  of  many  aboriginal 
tribes  is  inevitable,  it  has  been  represented  as  one  of  the 
immutable  laws  of  the  Governor  of  the  world,  that  wherever 
civilized  man  chooses  to  fix  his  abode,  there  the  natives 
must  melt  away  and  be  destroyed.  But,  in  the  language  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Philip,  of  Capetown,  it  is  not  the  law  of  God 
that  civilized  man  should  destroy  the  natives  of  those  coun- 
tries which  he  colonizes.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  law  of 
wickedness.  It  is  a  law  proceeding  from  the  depravity  of 
the  human  heart.  "  I  know  no  argument,"  says  Dr.  P., 
"  which  can  be  adduced  in  defence  of  this  system,  which 
may  not  be  adduced  in  defence  of  theft  or  murder  in  Eng- 
land."    If  all  our  legislators  had  been  William  Penns,  and 

We  should  not  know,  from  any  thing  which  lie  has  said,  that 
he  was  not  a  liberal,  philosophical  Jew,  or  a  disciple  of  Ram 
Mohun  Roy.  Surely  this  is  carrying  impartiality  a  little  too 
far. 

*  We  cannot  forbear  to  mention  in  this  connection,  the  late 
visit  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  of  the  French  frigate  l'Artemise, 
Capt.  Laplace.  Will  not  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
remonstrate  1 
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all  our  Christians  had  possessed  the  spirit  of  David  Brainerd, 
this  necessity  would  never  have  been  heard  of.  The  In- 
dians, on  this  continent,  instead  of  melting  away  like  flakes 
of  snow  which  fall  on  the  running  stream,  would  have  been 
incorporated  with  us  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  our  rights  and 
privileges,  or  living  by  our  sides,  independent  and  happy 
nation?.  '  On  listening  to  the  recital  of  the  outrageous 
wrongs,  which  the  people  of  this  country  have  inflicted  on 
the  Indians,  and  then  hearing  the  story  of  the  ravages  which 
the  small-pox,  or  some  other  dreadful  disorder,  has  caused 
in  some  of  the  more  western  tribes,  we  have  thought  that 
the  latter  had^he  envied  lot.  Better  for  the  Mandans  and 
the  Black  Feet  to  perish  by  mortal  disease,  than  to  come 
within  the  limits  of  civilization.  The  small-pox  is  a  merciful 
visitation  compared  with  the  whiskey  of  the  frontier,  or 
with  a  treaty  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  !  Destruc- 
tion by  the  first-named  does  not  involve  us  in  guilt  ;  it  does 
not  subject  us  to  the  vengeance  of  Heaven — a  fiery  deluge 
of  which  is  most  surely  impending  over  us,  and  which  may 
burn  us  with  as  scorching  a  heat  as  Old  Spain  has  felt  in 
her  vitals  for  her  most  flagitious  and  inhuman  treatment  of 
this  same  Indian  race. 

6.  We  remark,  once  more,  on  the  present  age  as  charac- 
terized by  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible but  that  these  displays  of  Divine  grace  may  have 
been  too  much  undervalued  by  some  of  their  real  friends. 
Modern  revivals  of  Christianity  have  been  compared  with 
those  experienced  in  other  generations,  and  the  degeneracy 
of  the  former  have  been  the  subject  of  mourning  and  lamen- 
tation. But  the  student  of  church  history  need  not  be 
informed  that  the  same  or  similar  errors  have  attended, 
more  or  less,  all  general  or  national  revivals.  What  seems 
to  be  a  fresh  error  or  mistake  is  but  a  modification  of  one 
long  since  exploded.  Lay  preaching,  censoriousness,  self- 
coirfidence,  harsh  judgments,  extravagant  speeches,  looking 
for  evidence  of  conversion  in  transient  feelings  or  impulses, 
neglect  of  the  written  word,  and  similar  follies,  have  always, 
sooner  or  later,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  attended  general 
revivals  of  religion.  The  truth  is,  that  Christians  have  never 
yet  been  able  to  bear  a  long-continued  Divine  influence,  be- 
cause there  has  ever  been  a  great  deficiency  in  humility. 
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Revivals  of  religion  will  certainly  be  corrupted,  until  there 
is  a  great  advance  in  liberality  of  views  and  spirituality  of 
feeling  among  the  ministers  and  churches  of  Jesus. 

There  is,  however,  a  gradual  approximation  towards  a 
better  day.  No  outbreak  of  disorder  which  has  occurred  in 
the  last  thirty  years,  can  be  compared  to  the  violence  and 
confusion  which  existed  in  some  parts  of  this  country,  soon 
after  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  war  of  the  revo- 
lution was  not  entered  upon  with  more  earnestness  than  the 
contest  which  occupied  the  belligerant  Old  and  New  Lights, 
during  the  period  of  Governor  Law's  administration  in 
Connecticut.  But  few  men  in  modern  times  have  acquired 
a  more  unenviable  notoriety  than  this  same  governor  on  the 
one  side,  and  John  Davenport  on  the  other. 

The  great  lessons  which  are  taught  at  such  periods,  are 
forbearance,  meekness,  candid  judgment,  moderation,  and  a 
resolute  determination  on  the  part  of  every  Christian  not  to 
be  prejudiced  by  hearsay  reports  or  partisan  evidence. 
Human  nature,  in  such  circumstances,  betrays  a  deplorable 
weakness.  This  is  true,  not  only  of  the  moral  part,  but  of 
the  boasted  intellectual  powers.  Jt  is  melancholy  to  reHect, 
how  men  of  sound  mind  and  of  liberal  education  will  fall 
into  errors,  and  become  the  dupes  of  follies  which,  if  it  were 
possible,  would  disgrace  Matthias  the  prophet,  or  the  Mor- 
mon heresiarch. 

Revivals  of  religion  will  partake,  inevitably,  of  the  general 
character  of  the  times.  The  religion  of  our  countrymen,  in 
the  last  century,  and  in  the  present,  too,  has  been  funda- 
mentally affected  by  the  mode  of  admission  to  the  church 
which  was  practised  and  defended  by  such  men  as  Increase 
Mather  and  Solomon  Stoddard.  The  revivals,  in  our  days, 
are  colored  by  passing  events  and  existing  opinions.  There 
is,  unquestionably,  a  deficiency  in  doctrinal  knowledge,  or  a 
tendency  to  superficial  investigation,  or  to  loose  habits  of 
study,  not  universal,  but,  nevertheless,  far  too  common. 
The  circumstances  of  a  new  country,  which  is  rapidly  filling 
with  inhabitants;  the  acrimonious  political  contests;  the 
boundless  and  reckless  spirit  of  adventure ;  the  unsettled 
nature  of  the  great  monied  concerns  of  the  country  ;  the 
frequency,  and  consequent  ferment,  of  our  popular  elections  ; 
the  opening  of  the  eyes  of  men,  suddenly,  to  certain  great 
moral  evils ;  the  emigration  to  this  country  of  men  enter- 
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taining  all  sorts  of  religion,  and  many  of  them  entertaining 
no  sort  at  all;  these,  and  various  other  causes,  inevitably 
tinge,  if  they  do  not  radically  corrupt,  the  revivals  of  religion 
which  prevail.  The  Christian  carries  his  political,  or  his 
money- making  spirit  into  the  meeting  for  praise  and  prayer. 
If  it  be  suppressed  for  a  time,  it  is  sure,  at  length,  to  break 
out,  and  show  its  bitter  fruits. 

Such  facts,  however,  do  not  disprove  the  Divine  origin  of 
these  influences.  The  fountain  is  pure  ;  the  conduit  ia 
earthen.  The  effects  are  mixed,  because  man,  after  his 
spiritual  transformation,  remains,  to  a  lamentable  extent, 
under  the  power  of  error  and  sin.  The  effects  of  these  re- 
vivals, nevertheless,  are  great  and  salutary.  The  number 
of  pious  persons  now  living,  is,  undoubtedly,  much  greater 
than  at  any  former  period.  Many  of  them  are  not 
superficial  religionists,  but  they  know  in  whom  they  have 
believed,  and  understand,  to  some  extent,  the  hope  of  their 
calling.  They  cherish  a  fraternal  affection  for  each  other. 
With  the  miserable  sectarian  divisions  of  the  times,  they  have 
little  sympathy.  Some  of  them  are  prevented  by  ecclesias- 
tical barriers  from  manifesting  their  charity,  but  the  true 
feeling  burns  in  their  breasts,  and,  at  the  proper  time,  it  will 
flame  forth.  One  genuine  result  of  these  revivals  is  seen  in 
the  upholding  of  the  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  day.  We 
say  upholding,  for  they  might  be  commenced  in  a  mere  tem- 
porary excitement.  But  that  spring-time  has  passed  away. 
The  trial  and  the  burden  of  the  hot  and  long  summer  days  are 
now  to  be  borne.  And  there  is  no  shrinking  from  the  dust 
and  the  sun.  The  feelings  which  multitudes  have  exhibited 
in  every  part  of  the  land  in  respect  to  the  embarrassments 
of  our  principal  benevolent  societies  are  worthy  of  particular 
observation.  It  shows  an  undying  attachment  to  the  work. 
It  proves  that  many  Christians  have  embarked  in  the  cause 
for  life  and  for  death. 

We  are  impressively  taught,  by  the  signs  of  the  times,  the 
importance  of  maintaining  a  calm  and  serene  trust  in  God. 
There  is  no  occasion  lor  excessive  anxiety.  We  are  not  to 
conclude  that  strange  things  are  happening  to  us.  Neither 
the  world  nor  the  church  have  ever  been  free,  for  any  con. 
siderable  time,  from  great  excitement.  If  we  imagine 
that  our  generation  is  more  remarkable,  in  this  respect,  than 
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any  which  has  preceded  it,  we  only  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
light  of  history.  It  is  not  to  be  compared,  for  instance,  with 
the  period  when  our  Saviour  was  on  the  earth.  The  Jewish 
state  was  near  its  final  catastrophe.  The  heavy  tread  of 
the  invading  Roman  legions  could  be  heard  in  the  distance. 
Fearful  signs  were  just  ready  to  break  forth  in  the  eaith 
and  in  the  skies  ;  and  men's  hearts  were  failing  them  for 
fear.  At  this  eventful  crisis,  our  Saviour  was  perfectly  un- 
disturbed, while  he  addressed  to  his  disciples  this  most 
weighty  admonition:  in  your  patience  possess  ye  your  souls. 
He  is  a  poor  soldier  who  is  scared  by  the  shaking  of  a  leaf. 

The  duty  of  exercising  a  kind  and  courteous  spirit  is 
equally  obvious.  No  manner  or  degree  of  ill-treatment  will 
justify  those  bitter  retorts,  and  cutting  invectives,  which  are 
so  common.  If  one  feels  called  on  to  contend  for  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints,  let  it  be  his  object  to  win  over 
the  caviller,  or  skeptic,  to  the  cause  of  truth.  It  is  certainly 
possible  to  defend  what  is  right,  with  those  deep  convictions 
of  its  importance,  with  that  dignity  and  decorum,  with  that 
ssrenity  of  mind  and  candor  of  judgment,  which  will  do 
more  to  commend  Christianity,  than  all  which  the  arts  of  the 
most  practised  logician  can  accomplish  without  them.  We 
are  to  show  that  our  religion  is  what  it  claims  to  be — urbane, 
generous,  harmonizing  whatever  it  touches,  and  shutting 
away  no  living  thing  as  an  outlaw  from  its  sympathy.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  occasion  for  wavering,  fickle- 
ness, veering  now  to  one  extreme  and  then  to  its  opposite. 
We  may  not  shrink  from  a  manly  avowal  of  opinions  which 
we  honestly  entertain.  The  most  laudable  enterprise  is 
liable  to  imperfection  ;  the  most  praiseworthy  undertaking 
may  be  mismanaged.  We  are  not  justified  in  renouncing 
the  right  because  of  the  wrong,  in  abandoning  the  great 
good  because  of  the  collateral  and  subordinate  mischief. 
When  there  is  a  mad  rush  to  one  extreme,  none  but  a  fool 
will  precipitate  himself  to  the  other. 

Once  more,  we  are  bound  to  cherish  confident  and 
cheering  hopes  of  the  ultimate  and  universal  spread  of  truth 
and  righteousness.  The  world,  indeed,  lieth  in  wickedness. 
Its  dark  places  are  full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty.  The 
great  empire  of  darkness  seems  to  be  hardly  entered.  A 
few  outposts  only  have  been  captured.  Civilization — with 
a  nominal  Christianity — has  it -j  attendant  vices,  some  of  them, 
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of  deep  root  and  of  enormous  growth.  Improvements  in 
the  arts  and  sciences  open  wider  channels  for  corruption, 
and  more  expeditious  modes  for  doing  mischief.  The  exten- 
sion of  our  settlements  westward  is  connected  with  flagrant 
injustice  to  the  aborigines.  We  cheat  them  out  of  their 
land  one  day,  and  murder  them  with  our  whiskey  the  next. 
The  ends  of  the  land  are  brought  together  by  means  which 
are  destroying  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  day.  Our  can- 
vass is  said  to  whiten  every  sea,  but  too  frequently  it  wafts 
that  poison  which  strows  every  shore,  that  it  touches,  with 
dead  men's  bones. 

But  we  must  not  dwell  exclusively  on  these  dark  pictures. 
Men  are  not  predestinated  to  do  wrong.  It  is  very  possible 
to  linger  so  long  on  the  sad  condition  of  ruined  human  na- 
ture, that  we  shall  become  misanthropic  seers  of  evil,  and 
nothing  but  evil,  perpetually  brooding  over  the  degeneracy 
of  the  age,  unfitting  ourselves,  and  all  around  us,  for  the 
world  in  which  we  live.  God  has  spread  out  before  us  en- 
couragements of  the  most  ample  import.  For  instance, 
there  are  certain  wants  which  men  feel,  which  all  men  feel, 
which  no  ingenuity  of  skepticism  can  eradicate,  nor,  for  any 
long  time,  darken.  These  wants  exist  in  the  nature  of  man, 
and  they  must  remain.  The  need  of  an  atonement,  and  of 
an  almighty,  sanctifying  Spirit,  are  not  arbitrary,  conven- 
tional matters.  They  do  not  depend  on  law,  or  agreement, 
or  fashion.  They  are  as  indestructible  as  the  soul  of  man, 
while  he  exists  in  a  state  of  probation.  From  such  facts  as 
these,  we  draw  strong  encouragement.  They  are,  in  a 
sense,  safeguards,  in  respect  to  fatal  error.  They  remon- 
strate against  him  who  seeks  to  drown  his  conscience  in  any 
specious  delusion. 

Besides,  Christianity  is  making  progress.  She  is  effecting 
some  advance  every  year.  This  can  be  said  of  no  false 
religion.  Islamism  and  Paganism  do  not  hold  their  own. 
Every  change  in  them  is  for  the  worse.  Every  alteration  is 
a  deterioration.  The  Christian  nations  are  gradually  be- 
coming stronger  and  more  united,  growing  into  an  aggre- 
gate that  nothing  on  earth  can  resist.  The  countries  which 
are  principally  affecting  Pagan  and  Mohammedan  nations, 
are  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  To  these.  Divine 
Providence  seems  to  have  intrusted,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
destinies  of  the  unevangelized  world. 
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The  more  we  look  on  general  movements,  abstracting 
our  eyes  from  particular  evils,  we  shall  be  encouraged  and 
filled  with  hope.  Under  the  guidance  of  an  Almighty- 
Providence  and  a  regenerating  Spirit,  powers  are  at  work 
which  no  malice  of  men  or  of  devils  can  arrest.  The 
world  is  given  to  Jesus,  and  his  it  shall  be. 


ARTICLE    X. 
Inquiries  respecting  Free  Agency. 

INTRODUCTORY    NOTE. BY    THE    EDITOR. 

The  author  of  the  following  '■'■Inquiries''''  is  unknown  to 
ourselves.  They  are,  however,  furnished  by  a  highly  respected 
correspondent,  who  urges  their  publication  in  the  present  No. 
of  the  Repository,  and  assures  us  of  the  sincerity  and  candor 
with  which  they  are  propounded  by  the  writer.  They  are 
addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Woods,  and  appear  to  have  been 
principally  suggested  by  his  article  on  the  same  subject  in  our 
last  No.,  page  174,  seq.  As  we  hope  to  hear  again  from  Dr. 
W.  on  this  subject,  we  presume  that  he  will  gladly  avail  him- 
self of  the  hints  here  presented  in  regard  to  several  points,  on 
which  the  positions  maintained  in  his  former  article  are  sup- 
posed, by  some,  to  be  vulnerable.  We  cannot  doubt  that  he 
will  be  gratified  with  the  publication  of  these  Inquiries  at  the 
present  stage  of  the  discussion.  They  will  furnish  him  with 
an  occasion  to  present  more  fully  his  views  on  the  points 
referred  to,  and  we  doubt  not  that  he  will  answer  them  in  the 
same  spirit  of  candor  with  which  they  are  here  urged  upon  his 
attention.  He  will  also  excuse  us  for  presenting  them,  in 
compliance  with  the  request  of  our  correspondent,  and  for  the 
reasons  urged  by  the  writer,  anonymously. — Editor. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Biblical  Repository  : 
Sir, 

I  understand  that  one  of  your  rules  as  an  editor  is,  that  no 
anonymous  composition  shall  be  printed  in  your  Miscellany. 
But  this  rule,  as  one  might  reasonably  expect,  is  not  like  the 
law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  ;  for  you  have  already  pub- 
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lished,  more  than  once,  pieces  of  considerable  length,  with- 
out  the  name  of  the  writer  ;  and  your  brief  notices,  at  the 
end  of  each  number  of  your  work,  are  anonymous.  Are 
we  to  regard  all  which  is  anonymous  as  editorial?  In  cases 
where  nothing  is  said  to  the  contrary,  I  suppose  we  may 
presume  that  the  compositions  are  editorial.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  you  make  an  apology  for  publishing  an  anony- 
mous piece,  you  tell  us  at  once,  by  implication,  what  your 
general  principle  is  ;  and  the  mass  of  readers  are  satisfied, 
as  I  would  hope,  that  you  have  sufficient  reasons  for  a  de- 
parture from  a  general  principle  in  the  particular  case  which 
you  specify.  To  save  you  the  necessity  of  apologizing  in 
the  present  case,  I  shall  make  my  own  apology  ;  and  this  is, 
that  I  do  not  take  the  attitude,  in  the  present  communica- 
tion, of  one  who  expresses  or  defends  his  own  views  on  a 
subject,  in  respect  to  which  those  views  are  definitely  and 
finally  made  up.  I  come  before  the  public,  through  your 
Miscellany,  principally  as  an  inquirer.  1  have  difficulties 
in  respect  to  the  subject  of  fkee  agency,  which  neither 
Dr.  Woods,  nor  your  anonymous  correspondent  on  whom 
he  criticises,  has  wholly  removed.  And  as  1  do  not  under- 
take to  teach,  I  may  be  excused,  when  I  take  the  attitude 
of  a  learner  and  not  of  a  master,  for  not  developing  my 
tyro-condition,  in  the  way  of  committing  my  name  to  the 
public.  Enough  that  I  am  obliged  to  develop  so  much  of 
it,  by  the  questions  which  1  have  to  ask. 

These  inquiries  are  not,  or  at  least  they  certainly  are  not 
designed  to  be,  as  is  often  the  case,  an  assumption  of  the 
attitude  of  a  master  who  undertakes  to  shew  his  pupil  how 
dull  he  is,  by  putting  questions  which  he  feels  that  dulness 
itself  might  answer,  or  which  it  must  surely  feel  reproved 
for  not  answering.  Dr.  Woods,  to  whom  I  specially  ad- 
dress the  following  inquiries,  because  he  has  fairly  given  his 
name  to  the  public,  will  not,  I  sincerely  hope  and  trust,  in- 
dulge the  suspicion,  that  I  am  aiming  at  any  degradation  of 
his  character,  or  of  his  critique  in  your  last  number,  when  I 
present  my  questions  to  him,  and  make  the  basis  of  them  his 
remarks  on  Fatalism  and  Free  Agency.  •!  am,  in  reality, 
an  inquirer,  in  the  general  sense  of  this  word,  as  to  the 
science  of  Mental  Philosophy.  In  my  present  remarks  and 
questions,  I  am  simply  so.  !So  far  as  i  have  formed  opinions 
on  this  deeply  interesting  subject,  they  are  of  the  Eclectic 
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cast.  I  belong  to  no  particular  school  in  metaphysics,  not 
having  yet  found  terra  jirma  extensive  enough  to  choose 
and  proclaim  my  dwelling-place.  1  find  difficulties  in  most 
of  the  systems  of  mental  philosophy  that  I  occasionally  read, 
and  love  to  read  ;  and  Dr.  Woods  is  not  the  only  writer, 
with  whom  I  have  an  account  of  this  nature  which  I  should 
like  to  settle.  But  he  is  most  recently  before  the  public,  in 
respect  to  the  subject  just  named.  He  is  a  writer,  if  I  rightly 
estimate  him,  who  will  not  parry  off  a  responsibility  which 
he  has  thus  publicly  assumed.  1  may  add  too,  that  he  is 
one  who  does  not  appear  to  need  wily  expedients  for 
avoiding  difficulties,  but  is  ready  to  meet  them  and  look  them 
in  the  face,  and  not  to  quit  the  arena  until  it  is  fairly  known 
who  is  entitled  to  the  wreath  of  victory.  I  like  the  spirit 
of  candour  and  kindness,  which  he  has  in  general  shewn  in 
the  recent  criticisms  to  which  I  refer.  1  approve,  more- 
over, of  the  discussion  itself.  It  is  time  that  more  were 
said  and  done,  in  relation  to  this  great  subject.  It  is  easy 
to  see,  that  at  present  the  public  in  general  are  not  ready 
nor  willing  to  stereotype  and  make  exclusive  the  former 
publications  in  respect  to  Free  Agency  and  Fatalism,  which 
have  long  had  their  day  of  almost  exclusive  dominion 
among  us.  If  we  may  judge  from  present  appearances,  it 
seems  to  be  no  more  probable  that  they  will  do  this,  than 
that  they  will  go  back  to  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  or  to  the  na- 
tural philosophy,  astronomy,  and  chemistry  of  the  17th 
century.  New  times,  and  new  attitudes  of  the  human 
mind,  and  new  acquisitions,  i.  e.  new  additions  to  the  old 
stock  of  knowledge,  demand  new  treatises  and  new  writers. 
It  is  not  possible  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  human 
mind,  in  such  an  attitude  of  energy  as  it  has  been  for  the  last 
fifty  years,  should  not  have  made  some  advancement  in  all  the 
sciences,  either  as  to  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  them,  or  as  to  the  more  successful  development 
of  the  sciences  themselves.  I  suppose  this  may  be  true  of 
mental  science  ;  nay,  tyro  as  I  am  in  it,  I  have,  in  respect  to 
this  matter,  so  far  decided  for  myself,  as  to  be  fully  per- 
suaded that  such  is  the  fact. 

As  the  maxim  :  Audi  alteram  partem,  is  rather  a  favourite 
with  me,  I  have  read,  with  no  little  interest,  the  remarks  of 
Dr.  Woods  to  which  I  have  referred.  Those  of  the  anony- 
mous writer,  on  whom  he  criticises,  I  have  also  read ;  and 
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with  a  deep  conviction  that  this  writer  is  one  who  thinks 
and  reasons  for  himself,  or  for  herself;  it  matters  not  which, 
except  that,  if  it  be  the  latter,  I  have  only  to  say,  that  a 
man's  brain  must  have  been  put  into  a  woman's  head.  For 
one  I  must  say,  also,  that  I  like  good-natured  discussion  of 
deeply  interesting  principles.  Dispute  I  do  not  love,  and 
never  can  (if  Dr.  W.  will  let  me  employ  his  philosophical 
word  to  express  myself),  until  1  have  a  new  taste  in  some 
way  communicated  to  me,  or  (to  speak  with  our  friends  the 
phrenologists)  a  new  development  of  combativeness  is  added 
to  the  conformity  of  my  head. 

I  am  not,  and  cannot  be,  one  of  those  who  declaim  against 
all  efforts  to  acquire  a  better  knowledge  of  our  mental  pow- 
ers, by  reproachfully  calling  them  metaphysics.  In  its  pro- 
per place,  and  duly  meted  and  bounded,  metaphysics  is  an 
elevated  and  noble  science.  And  as  Dr.  Woods  has  inti- 
mated (p.  193,)  that  he  may  yet  have  something  more  to 
say  on  the  subject  which  he  has  discussed,  I  take  the  liberty, 
which  (I  must  believe  it  after  what  he  has  said)  he  will 
cheerfully  concede  to  me,  of  asking  some  questions  in  rela- 
tion to  what  he  has  already  said,  that,  if  answered  satisfac- 
torily, may  tend  to  make  his  future  communications  still 
more  profitable  and  instructive.  He  will  be  pleased  to 
know,  conversant  as  he  is  with  the  subjects  of  metaphysical 
disquisition,  what  difficulties  have  arisen  in  the  minds  of 
tyros  like  myself,  and  of  inquirers  alter  some  terra  firma  in 
that  region,  some  views  of  which  he  has  already  exhibited. 
If  my  questions  arise  from  ignorance,  he  will  patiently  bear 
with  this  in  a  learner ;  or  if  they  have  any  good  foundation 
in  the  want  of  satisfactory  views  in  some  part  of  his  criti- 
cisms, he  will  rejoice  in  an  opportunity  of  explanation,  which 
will  at  once  guard  in  future  against  misapprehension  by 
such  a  class  of  readers  as  myself,  and  at  the  same  time 
communicate  to  them  welcome  instruction. 

1  have  said  enough  to  define  my  position  (as  the  language 
of  the  day  will  have  it),  and  my  wishes.  Lest  my  preface 
should  be  longer  than  my  book,  I  proceed,  without  further 
explanation,  to  state  the  difficulties  that  I  have  met  with,  in 
the  attentive  perusal  of  Dr.  Woods'  communication. 

(1)  On  p.  187,  Dr.  W.  puts  this  question  respecting  the 
unregenerate  man :  "  While  he  remains  in  his  natural 
state,  can  he,  by  the  power  of  his  will,  prevent  it,  and  call 
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forth  the  affection  of  love,  and  so  be  subject  to  the  law  of 
God  ?"  The  question,  as  the  context  shews,  is  designed  to 
be  a  strong  affirmation  that  he  cannot  do  ihis. 

In  respect  to  such  an  affirmation  or  sentiment,  I  have 
some  difficulties,  the  removal  of  which  will  entitle  Dr.  W. 
to  my  most  sincere  thanks. 

First,  in  what  sense  does  he  mean  to  employ  the  impor- 
tant word  can,  in  this  statement  1  This  word,  connected 
with  a  negative  expressed  or  implied,  is  often  employed,  in 
the  Scriptures  and  in  common  parlance,  for  the  expression 
of  any  thing  which  appears  very  difficult,  or  very  revolting, 
or  very  improbable.  Thus  Joseph,  when  tempted  to  sin, 
exclaimed  ;  "  How  can  I  do  this  great  wickedness  ?"  Every 
day  we  say  :  How  can  an  intemperate  man  reform  ?  How 
can  an  honest  man  cheat  his  neighbor  ?  How  can  a  true 
Christian  love  the  world?  In  all  these,  and  in  all  the  like 
cases,  the  word  can,  with  an  implied  or  expressed  negative, 
is  intended  to  designate  merely  the  idea  that  the  thing  spo- 
ken of  is  very  difficult,  improbable,  or  disagreeable.  Is  this 
the  sense,  in  which  Dr.  W.  means  the  word  to  be  under- 
stood here  ?     But, 

Secondly ;  the  context  renders  this  sense  of  the  word,  as  em- 
ployed by  him,  very  improbable ;  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel. 
Taking  the  word  can,  then,  in  another  sense,  and  under- 
standing Dr.  Woods  to  mean,  that  the  unregenerate  man 
has  actually  no  power  to  love  God,  and  to  be  subject  to  his 
law,  1  wish  to  invite  his  attention  to  that  host  of  texts  in  the 
Bible,  addressed  to  all  men  without  distinction,  commanding 
them  all  to  love  God  and  to  be  subject  to  his  law.  Does 
God  command  sinners  to  do  what  is  actually  impossible  ? 
That  he  does  comjiand  all  men  to  love  him,  is  absolutely 
certain  ;  it  admits  of  no  doubt,  and  of  no  dispute.  In  what 
sense,  then,  I  ask,  is  it  actually  impossible  for  unsanctified 
men  to  love  him  ?  Is  it  in  such  a  sense  as  precludes  the 
possibility  that  an  unsanctified  man  can  change  his  present 
state  for  a  better  one  ?  Or  does  Dr.  W.  merely  mean,  that 
so  long  as  the  sinner  does  not  make  such  a  change,  he  will 
continue  only  to  sin  in  all  his  moral  acts  ?  If  the  former 
(which  strikes  me  as  Dr.  Woods'  meaning),  then  what  are 
we  to  say  of  the  command  directed  to  all  the  unregenerate : 
"  Make  you  a  new  heart,  and  a  new  spirit ;  for  why  will  ye 
die  ?"     Does  God  command  the  sinner  to  do  what  is  abso- 
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lutcly  impossible  ;  and  threaten  him  with  everlasting  death, 
because  he  does  not  achieve  a  work  which  nothing  but  Om- 
nipotence itself  can  accomplish? 

But  perhaps  Dr.  VV.  will  say,  that  he  has  merely  affirmed, 
that  the  sinner  cannot  love  and  obey  God,  "  by  the  power 
of  his  will."  If  now  this  should  be  said  ;  then  I  am  forced 
to  inquire,  whether  he  means,  that  the  sinner  may,  and  can 
bring  himself  to  love  and  obey  God  in  some  other  way;  the 
power  of  the  will  not  being  at  all  exerted  ?  Has  he  other 
faculties  besides  the  will,  that  render  obedience  on  his  part 
to  the  command  in  question  a  real  possibility  ?  And  what 
kind  of  love  and  obedience  must  there  be,  when  "  the  power 
of  the  will"  is  left  out  of  the  question?  Can  it  be  willing 
love  and  obedience  ? 

(2)  On  p.  187  Dr.  Woods  has  said,  that  "unrenewed 
men  invariably  have  wrong  affections  and  desires,  and  per- 
fectly holy  beings  invariably  have  right  affections  and 
desires,  in  view  of  moral  objects." 

I  have,  as  an  inquirer,  a  difficulty  here  from  which  I 
would  fain  be  freed.  Angels  were  once  all  perfectly  holy 
beings;  have  they  all  "invariably  had  right  affections  and 
desires?"  Our  first  parents  were  once  sinless  beings;  did 
they  "invariably  retain  right  affections  and  desires  V* — But 
Dr.  W.  says  (and  perhaps  in  some  way  this  may  modify 
his  meaning),  "  in  view  of  moral  objects"  1  do  not  know 
that  I  understand  his  meaning  here. '  He  has  applied  this 
view  of  moral  objects,  both  to  wrong  affections  and  desires 
and  to  right  affections  and  desires.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  the  same  objects  occasion  wrong  affections  in  the  one 
class,  and  right  affections  in  the  other;  and  so  he  represents 
the  matter,  p.  187.  In  respect  then  to  the  first  sin  of  the 
fallen  angels  — all  the  moral  objects  were  before  them,  the 
moment  before  they  sinned,  which  ever  had  been  before 
them  ;  and  even  if  we  suppose  new  ones  to  have  super- 
vened, yet  as  they  were  perfectly  holy,  they  must  invaria- 
bly have  continued  to  feel  nothing  but  right  affections  and 
desires.  Antl  just  the  same  must  be  true  in  regard  to  our 
first  parents.  They  wrere  once  perfectly  holy.  But  here 
there  comes  in  a  new  excitement— the  temptation  of  Satan. 
Yet  how  could  this  affect  them?  What  Satan  tempted 
them  to  do,  was  something  of  a  moral  nature.  But  since, 
in  view  of  moral  objects,  "  perfectly  holy  beings  must  inva- 
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riably  have  right  affections  and  desires" — what  possible  in- 
fluence could  temptation   have  over  our  progenitors?     It 
may  be,  that  1  am  breathing  Bceotian  air,  and  that  my  cir- 
culation through  the  brain  is  therefore  irregular  and  impeded, 
and  so  1  can  not  think  clearly  ;  but  if  Dr.  W.,  who  lives  on 
high  ground  and  in  the  purest  air  of  the  country,  will  set 
me  in  a  plain  and  clear  path  here,  he  shall  receive  the 
most  grateful  thanks  which  1  can  render.     I  can  not  make 
any  thing  more  or  less  out  of  Dr.  Woods'  affirmations,  than 
the  simple  position  :    '  Once  a  perfectly  holy  being,  always 
so  ;  once  a  sinner,  always  so.'     If  indeed  he  admits  a  change 
in  either  case,  then  a  new  physical  and  psychological  crea- 
tion, in  the   literal  sense,  is  absolutely  indispensable  ;  and 
then,  of  course,  men  are  not  real  agents,  either  when  falling 
from  a  holy  state,  or  rising  to  one. 

(3)  On  p.  Ib7  Dr.  Woods  also  says,  that  "the  divine 
law  preeminently  aims  to  control  the  affections  and  desires 
of  the  heart." 

This  proposition   seems,  at  first  view,  to  be  a  very  rea- 
sonable one.     But  surrounded  as  it  is  by  such  declarations 
as  I  have  already  noticed,  1  need  more  light  in  respect  to 
the  author's  views  of  it.     In  what  respect  doss  the  law  un- 
dertake to  control  these  affections  and  desires?     To   what 
is  the  law  addressed?     If  to  the  understanding  and  the  con- 
science— then  how   is  any    saving  effect  to  be  produced  ; 
unless  they  are  brought  to  exert  an  influence  upon  the  will? 
Then,  as  Dr.  Woods  has  said  that "  the  will  has  no  power  to 
call  forth  the  affection  of  love   and  subjection   to  God,"  of 
course   we  cannot   suppose,   that  ihe   divine  law  is  at  all 
addressed   to  this  faculty,  but  is  directed  to  the  affections 
and  desires.     But  how  are  they  to  be  operated  upon  by  the 
divine  law  ?     On  p.  186  and  p.  187,  Dr.  W.  declares,  that 
'holy  and  sinful  affections  and  desires,  in  the  saint  and  in 
the  sinner,  arise  spontaneously  from  the  presence  or  contem- 
plation of  moral  objects.'     So  when  the  saint  contemplates 
the  divine  law,  he  spontaneously  loves  and  desires  the  holi- 
ness which  it  requires  ;  and  when  the  sinner  contemplates 
it,  his  enmity  and  dissatisfaction   are  spontaneously  called 
forth.     Such  is  his  illustration.     What  other  tendency,  then, 
can  the  divine  law  have  upon  the  mind  of  a  sinner,  except 
uniformly  and  always  to  increase  his  hatred  of  all  which  is 
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good  and  holy,  and  so  thrust  him  further  and  further  from 
salvation  ?  And  what  is  there  spontaneous  in  this  case  ? 
Here  are  the  commands  of  the  divine  law  presented  to  the 
sinner's  mind  ;  and  before  he  is  prepared  to  exercise  any 
act  of  the  will  in  respect  to  them,  a  spontaneous  hatred  and 
enmity  decide  the  question  what  is  to  be  done.  He  does 
not  continue  to  be  a  sinner,  merely  or  principally  because 
he  wills  or  choo.-es  to  be  so,  but  he  remains  such  from  the 
spontaneity  of  his  very  nature,  over  which,  as  Dr.  Woods 
declares,  the  will  has  no  power.  What  can  preaching  the 
divine  law  ever  do,  then,  but  simply  aggravate  the  awful 
doom  of  sinners  ? 

If  in  asking  these  questions,  1  have  wandered  away  from 
Dr.  W.'s  meaning,  then  he  can  easily  recall  my  wander- 
ing steps,  by  telling  us  how  the  divine  law,  according  to  his 
statement  of  the  subject,  is  adapted  to  make  sinners  any 
belter,  and  how  it  is,  or  can  be,  "a  schoolmaster  to  bring 
them  to  Christ."  1  do  not  see  my  way  clear,  on  his  ground; 
and  1  shall  be  truly  thankful  for  more  light. 

(4)  On  p.  188  Dr.  Woods  says  :  "It  is  a  common  senti- 
ment, that  the  sinfulness  of  men  is  great,  in  proportion  as 
their  passions  and  desires  are  awakened  suddenly  and  un- 
controllably in  view  of  forbidden  objects." 

At  first  view,  one  can  not,  perhaps,  see  any  good  reason 
to  controvert  this  sentiment,  provided  it  be  taken  with  cer- 
tain limitations,  and  in  some  qualified  sense.  For  example, 
the  word  uncontrollably  here  might  denote,  that  the  passions 
awakened  are  not  in  reality  controlled,  but  suffered  to  deve- 
lope  themselves  vc^  action.  Then,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  wickedness  of  ihem.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  much 
reason  for  doubt  of  their  sinfulness,  when  a  peculiar  state  of 
excitability  as  to  bad  passions  is  the  result  of  the  previous 
gratification  of  them.  But  these  limitations,  or  any  other, 
are  not  made  by  the  writer.  He  goes  on  immediately  to 
state  a  case,  in  which  revenge,  envy,  covetousness,  and 
pride,  arc  awakened  by  their  appropriate  exciting  causes, 
and  so  awakened  that  the  subject  of  these^passions  "  finds  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  check  them  ;"  and  then  he  asks  : 
"Whether  we  do  not  look  upon  him  [the  man  in  whom 
these  passions  are]  as  uncommonly  depraved  and  wicked  V* 

To  all  this  now  I  could  assent,  provided  he  had  conjoined 
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some  limitations  and  modifications.  But  unlimited  as  his 
views  now  stand,  I  have  some  difficulties  in  my  mind  res- 
pecting them  ;  and  he  will  permit  me  to  state  them. 

Suppose  both  the  parents  of  some  particular  child  are, 
and  have  long  been,  habitually  intemperate  ;  and  that  this 
child  has  inherited  the  curse  of  a  rabid  appetite  for  intoxi- 
cating drinks — an  occurrence  not  unusuai.  We  will  fur- 
ther suppose,  what  sometimes  also  happens,  that  violent,  and 
sudden,  and  "  exceedingly  difficult  to  check,"  as  this  appe- 
tite has  been,  the  child  still  has  checked  it,  and  has  an  actual 
abhorrence  of  indulging  it,  because  he  sees  the  consequences. 
Is  that  child  guilty  of  intemperance  t  Or  rather  (to  use 
Dr.  W.'s  own  language),  is  he  "uncommonly  depraved  and 
wicked,"  because  he  has  such  an  appetite  ?  To  say  so — 
what  is  it  but  to  contradict  the  spontaneous  moral  judgment 
of  the  whole  world  ?  I  should  even  be  inclined  to  ask  ano- 
ther question  :  Who  is  most  truly  worthy  of  the  laurels  to 
be  bestowed  on  account  of  real  temperance,  as  a  practical 
and  active  virtue,  the  man  who  never  had  the  least  appetite 
for  strong  drink,  nay  even  had  a  disgust  of  it,  and  therefore 
has  refrained  from  it,  or  the  man  who  has  refrained  although 
beset  and  attacked  with  a  rabid  appetite  to  indulge  in  it? 

Take  another  case  of  a  different  tenor.  A  man  has  for 
many  years  been  a  debauchee.  He  repents  and  becomes  a 
Christian,  and  abhors  his  former  sins,  and  breaks  oft*  entirely 
from  them.  Yet  he  is  often  and  violently  assailed  with  de- 
sires and  passions  like  those  of  former  days.  The  presence 
of  appropriate  objects  never  fails  "  spontaneously  "  to  call 
forth  these  desires ;  although,  on  his  part,  he  never  fails  to 
combat  and  subdue  them.  Does  now  the  mere  rise  or  ex- 
istence of  these  feelings  determine,  that  such  a  man  "is 
uncommonly  depraved  and  wicked,"  in  his  present  state  ? 
Or  are  we  to  regard  his  triumphs  as  some  of  the  highest 
achievements  of  the  principle  of  virtuous  purity? 

Have  I  any  ground  for  asking  such  questions,  or  of 
doubting  whether  the  unlimited  statements  of  Dr.  W.,  now 
under  consideration,  are  true  propositions  in  casuistry  ?  If 
so,  then  Dr.  Woods,  as  a  philosopher  and  casuist,  certainly 
needs  more  caution  in  such  statements.  If  not,  then  it  is  in 
his  power  to  show  wherein  I  err. 

He  appeals  to  the  consciousness  of  Christians  for  proof, 
that  "  desires  burning  unawares  within  them,"  are  evidences 
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of  desperate  wickedness.  They  may,  I  concede,  be  evi- 
dences of  having  been  very  wicked,  or  of  having  inherited 
a  constitution  greatly  vitiated.  But  how  they  can  be  proof 
of  present  wickedness,  provided  they  are  in  all  cases  imme- 
diately resisted  and  never  fostered  or  indulged,  1  am  not  at 
present  aware.  I  need  more  light  to  see  this  point  as  he 
does ;  perhaps  he  can  impart  it.  If  so,  I  will  cheerfully 
receive  it. 

But  inasmuch  as  the  whole  tenor  of  what  he  says  in  rela- 
tion to  this  subject,  assumes  the  ground  that  all  desires  and 
affections  which  would  lead  to  the  doing  of  things  forbidden, 
are  as  really  sinful  as  voluntary  actions  ;  and  assumes  that 
they  are  so,  even  when  they  are  spontaneously  and  uncon- 
trollably excited  by  the  presence  of  appropriate  objects, 
without  any  act  of  the  will  or  choice  ;  1  have  still  further 
questions  to  ask,  and  need  still  more  light. 

We  read  that  our  blessed  Saviour  "  was  tempted  i\<  all 
points  as  we  are."  Had  he  then  any  susceptibility  of  being 
impressed  or  moved  by  the  presence  of  exciting  objects,  e.g. 
such  as  were  proffered  him  by  Satan,  during  his  temptation  ? 
]f  he  had  no  susceptibility  of  being  impressed — if  he  had  no 
rising  desires  or  emotions,  like  our  own  on  such  occasions, 
then  how  was  he  tempted  in  all  points  as  we  are?  If  he 
had  such  emotions,  and  these  emotions  are,  as  Dr.  Woods 
says,  sins  of  the  deepest  dye,  then  how  was  he  tempted — and 
yet  remained  without  sin  ?  It  would  afford  serious  relief  to 
my  mind,  in  any  way  to  be  delivered  from  this  dilemma. 

In  a  word  ;  all  our  involuntary  emotions  and  impressions 
appear  to  be  put,  by  Dr.  Woods,  into  the  same  scale,  and 
are  to  be  proved  by  the  same  weights,  as  our  emotions  and 
impressions  that  would  lead  us  to  sin,  but  which  are  excited 
by  our  own  fault,  or  our  own  criminal  negligence.  How 
can  this  be  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  mixing  and  con- 
founding together  things  that  widely  differ  ?  For  what  the 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  himself  made  us  to  be.  we 
are  not  accountable ;  for  what  we  do,  in  the  enlarged  sense 
of  that  word,  we  are. 

(5)  Dr.  Woods  says  (p.  189),  that  "affections  and  desires 
are  mental  actions  of  as  high  an  order  as  volitions."  In 
connection  with  this  he  also  says,  that  "  free  agency  makes 
the  mind  a  producing  cause  of  its  own  emotions,  affections, 
and  desires,  equally  as  it  makes  it  the  cause  of  volition," 
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What  then  are  we  to  think  of  the  argument  at  length,  on 
p.  INC  seq.,  to  shew  that  the  mere  presence  of  appropriate 
objects  spontaneously  awakens  these  desires,  and  that  even 
the  power  of  the  will  can  do  nothing  to  prevent  this  ?  Good 
beings,  he  says,  invariably  have  right  feelings  in  view  of 
moral  objects  ;  and  bad  men  invariably  have  bad  ones. 
Does  it  then  actually  belong  to  the  nature  of  free  agency,  in 
a  state  of  probation,  to  produce  uniformly  and  invariably 
one,  and  only  one,  set  of  emotions  1  Is  there  any  example 
of  such  a  uniformity,  in  heaven  or  on  earth  ? 

Besides;  what  is  free  agency  ?  The  power  of  choice 
in  respect  to  moral  actiOx\s,  has  been  generally  supposed 
to  constitute  the  essence  of  free  agency  in  a  moral  being. 
But  what  is  the  power  of  choice,  in  respect  to  desires  and 
impressions  spontaneously  produced  by  the  presence  of  ap- 
propriate objects,  and  invariably  produced,  and  produced 
beyond  the  power  of  the  will  to  control  them  ?  For  all  of 
this  he  asserts  of  the  passions  and  desires — and  now  what 
has  free  agency  to  do  with  these  ?  It  must  be  that  I  have 
formed  no  idea  of  what  he  can  mean  by  free  agency.  I 
beg  him,  therefore,  to  be  more  explicit,  for  the  sake  of 
learners,  like  me. 

Yet  more  ;  what  is  meant  when  he  tells  us  that  "  affec- 
tions and  desires  are  of  as  high  an  order  as  volitions  V 
High  in  what  respect  ?  In  respect  to  intrinsic  value,  or  ac- 
countability, or  freedom,  or  what  1  The  intellect  and  rea- 
son of  men  are  of  a  pretty  high  order;  but  I  do  not  know 
well  how  to  compare  their  height  with  that  of  volition,  or 
with  that  of  the  affections  and  desires.  I  want  more  light, 
in  order  to  determine  what  the  height  in  question  is. 

(6)  On  p.  1U0  Dr.  Woods  labours  to  shew,  that  our  voli- 
tions are  as  much  controlled  by  God,  as  our  desires  and 
affections. 

Now  there  is  a  sense,  in  which  all  things  are  controlled 
by  God.  He  is  Lord  of  all.  But  how  can  I  accede  to  the 
statement,  that  because  motives  of  some  kind  are  necessary 
to  volition,  therefore  volition  is  just  as  much  the  subject  of 
active  and  efficient  control,  as  the  emotions  and  desires  are, 
according  to  his  statement  ?  Dr.  Woods  himself  represents 
the  latter  as  spontaneously  arising  from  the  presence  of  ap- 
propriate objects ;  as  invariably  doing  so  ;  and  as  being 
beyond  all  control  of  the  will  in  this  respect.     In  a  word,  he 
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makes  man  a  simple  -passive  recipient  in  all  these  ;  while 
volition  is  an  executive  power  of  the  soul,  put  forth  by  a  free 
agent. — '  But/  says  he, '  volition  depends  as  much  oh  mo- 
tives, as  the  passions  and  feelings  on  their  appropriate 
exciting  objects.'  Still  1  have  to  ask:  On  motives  drawn 
from  tilings  ab  extra  only  ?  He  himself  concedes  that  this 
is  not  so.  Suppose  then,  that  from  its  own  nature,  state,  or 
condition,  the  soul  chooses,  i.  e.  wills,  this  or  that ;  is  this  a 
case  to  be  put  on  a  par  with  the  desires  necessarily  and 
involuntarily  excited  in  us  by  objects  without  the  soul  ? 

Jf  it  be  said  :  "God  has  arranged  both,"  will  this  satisfy 
an  inquiring  mind  ?     God  made  both  men  and  brutes;  does 
it  follow  that  both   are  alike  free  and   moral  agents?     If 
God  has  made  free-agents,  has  he  not  given  ihe  soul  a  power 
of  choice,  after  all  the   motives  are  placed  before  it  which 
the  nature  of  any  case  admits  ?     But  if  the  case  of  the 
passions  and  of  volition  are  indeed  upon  a  par,  can  there 
be  any  such  power?     There  is  no  choice  at  all  to  the  pas- 
sions, according  to  Dr.  "Woods'  statement;    how   then,  if 
this  be  true,  can  an  ultimate  choice,  when  motive  has  done 
its  utmost,  be  in  the  power  of  a  free  agent  in  his  volitions  ? 
Dr.  Woods  will  see,  in  looking  over  p.  ll)J,  that  he  has 
made  a  singularly  incorrect  statement  of  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine respecting  the  influence  of  Adam's  sin.     As  his  words 
now  stand,  they  represent  the  orthodox  doctrine  as  main- 
taining, that  '■  native  depravity,  and  all  our  sinful  actions 
and   volitions,   which    are   the    invariable   consequence   of 
Adam's  sin,  are  Fatalism,  entirely  precluding  free,  account- 
able agency."     1  trust  he  does  not  mean  to  make  such  accu- 
Bations  against  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Schools.     If  I  have 
misunderstood  his  declaration,  he   will  pardon  me.     1  have 
no  design  or  wish  to  misconstrue  it :  and  the  fact  that  I  can 
make  neither  more  nor  less  out  of  it,  than  what  1  have  just 
•tated,  shews  that  his  words  need  some  correction. 

1  have  done;  although  at  least  half  as  many  more  ques- 
tions have  started  up,  in  reading  the  Critique  referred  to,  as 
1  have  now  stated  ;  questions  of  about  the  same  difficulty, 
and  for  which  I  should  be  glad  to  obtain  some  satisfactory 
answer.    • 

Dr.  Woods  himself  will  concede,  that  I  have  approached 
him  with  the  spirit  ot  kindness  and  respect,  although  I  have 
freely  indulged  in  asking  questions.     1  will  not  suppose,  for 
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a  moment,  that  he  will  take  amiss  my  questions  or  remarks. 
They  are  merely  adapted  to  call  him  out  on  subjects  which 
he  loves  to  canvass  ;  and  they  offer  him  a  good  opportunity 
to  enlighten  a  great  host  of  inquirers,  all  much  in  the  same 
plight  with  myself.  Indeed,  what  better  opportunity  can 
he  wish,  in  order  to  diffuse  light  over  our  country  on  these 
momentous  subjects  ? 

Dr.  W.  has  pointed  out  at  least  some  inaccuracies  in  the 
writer  whose  essay  he  has  canvassed.  If  he  is  disposed  to 
ask,  why  I  have  not  put  some  questions  to  that  writer,  as 
well  as  to  him,  1  have  a  ready  answer  — as  before  suggested. 
That  writer  is  an  incognito ;  but  Dr.  W.  is  before  the  pub- 
lic: that  writer  may  be  young,  but  he  is  a  veteran  of  half  a 
century's  discipline.  May  1  say  one  thing  more?  Dr.  W". 
has  asserted,  that  the  views  of  the  author  on  whom  he  criti- 
cises, are  in  direct  and  palpable  opposition  to  God's  word,  to 
the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  to  the  experience  of  devoted 
Christians."  These  are,  to  say  the  least,  high  charges.  They 
go  for  the  whole.  They  surely  ought,  then,  to  be  sustained  by 
radical  and  fundamental  reasoning  and  argument,  and  plain 
and  irrefragable  conclusions.  A  writer  who  takes  such  high 
ground  as  this,  should  have  no  chinks  in  his  own  building ; 
no  tottering  or  bowing  places  in  his  own  wall,  no  dark  spot 
on  his  plat  where  so  much  light  is  needed  ;  no  tripping  or 
crossing  track  in  psychology  or  theology.  If  he  can  indeed 
satisfactorily  answer  the  questions  now  put,  I,  at  least,  will 
concede  to  him  the  praise  of  omne  talit  punctum ;  and  he 
will  be  entitled  to  the  grateful  acknowledgment  of  thousands 
of  others. 

I  do  trust,  after  the  general  kindness  and  candour  and  ex- 
plicitness  which  he  has  shewn  in  the  remarks  that  have  called 
forth  my  questions,  that  he  will  be  candid,  and  kind,  and  plain, 
and  direct  in  his  answers;  and  will  not,  as  many  disputants  do, 
call  hard  names,  or  insinuate  that  there  is  some  wrong  motive 
at  the  bottom  of  such  questions.  I  have,  as  I  trust  he  has, 
an  antipathy  to  every  thing  of  this  nature.  I  do  trust  too, 
that  when  he  comes  to  the  pinch  of  some  questions,  he  will 
meet  it  like  a  man,  and  either  snlvc  the  difficulty,  or  else 
concede  the  consequences,  if  it  must  remain  unsolved.  There 
is  a  circumgyration  in  matters  of  this  kind,  to  which  some 
disputants  never  fail  to  resort,  when  a  real  exigency  comes. 
If  he  should  feel  pressed  by   any  of  these  questions,  I  will 
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not  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  he  will  place  himself  on  a 
level  with  such  disputants.  Dr.  W.  may  perhaps  see,  in 
many  of  these  questions,  nothing  more  than  merely  the  evi- 
dence of  a  tyroskip  in  metaphysics.  Very  good.  The  writer 
professes  to  be  an  inquirer  merely — and,  if  he  pleases,  will 
not  be  angry  at  being  deemed  a  tyro.  Conceding  this  to  be 
a  fact,  however,  it  will  not  be  unbecoming  for  a  master  in 
Israel,  to  condescend  so  far  as  to  solve  the  doubts,  removo 
the  difficulties,  and  instruct  the  mind,  of  a  somewhat  per- 
plexed Inquikeii. 

P.  S.  One  question  above  all,  I  wish  to  have  thoroughly 
cleared  up.  Dr.  W.  makes  us  mere  passive  recipients  (pp. 
186-J88)  in  all  our  passions  and  desires.  The  effort  to  ex- 
tricate the  matter  from  this  position  on  p.  189,  is  wholly  un- 
satisfactory ;  and  it  contradicts  what  he  has  before  said. 
The  general  tenor  of  all  his  reasonings  seems  to  demonstrate 
that  the  matter  lies  in  his  mind  in  this  shape — viz.  that  of 
spontaneous,  invariable,  uncontrollable  passions,  etc.,  over 
which  the  will  has  no  power.  These  are  his  own  represen- 
tations. On  this  ground,  I  have  an  ardent  desire  to  know 
how  the  command  to  love  God  and  our  neighbour  is  to  be 
obeyed.  What  sort  of  obedience,  is  an  involuntary  affection, 
uncontrollable,  invariable?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  obli- 
gation which  lies  on  the  sinner,  in  this  case,  to  exchange  his 
enmity  for  love  ?  Does  God  actually  demand,  in  this  case, 
what  is  feasible  and  practicable  on  the  part  of  the  sinner?  or 
is  it  like  a  command  to  iron,  that  it  shall  yield  itself  to  the 
attraction  of  the  magnet?  If  Dr.  W.  can  scatter  light  over 
this  dark— dark  place,  he  will  lay  all  Christendom  under 
obligation  to  him.  It  is  clear  also,  from  what  he  says  about 
volition,  that  he  regards  it  as  being  as  necessarily  governed 
by  motives,  as  desires  and  passions  are  by  their  appropriate 
objects.  In  one  sense  this  may  be  admitted,  viz.  that  a  choice 
must  be  made  in  view  of  some  supposed  good.  But  if,  when 
motives  have  done  their  whole  work  upon  the  soul,  the 
power  of  choice  in  any  and  every  case  is  still  in  reserve,  and  is 
absolutely  essential  to  free  agency — what  correctness,  or 
justice  can  there  be,  in  comparing  with  this  the  case  of  in- 
voluntary and  invariable  desires  and  feelings  ?  What  justice 
in  comparing  a.  passive  receptivity,  with  an  essentially  active 
power  of  a  being  made  in  the  image  of  his  Maker  ? 
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ARTICLE   IX. 

Remarks  on  an  Article  denominated  "Campbellism. 
By  Rev.  R.  W.  Landis:"  —  Am.  Bib.  Repos.  for  Jan.  and 
April,  1839. — Vol.  I.  p.  94,  seq.  and  p.  295,  seq. 

By  Alexander  Campbell,  Bethany.  Va. 
INTRODUCTORY    AND    EXPLANATORY    NOTE,   BY    THE    EDITOR. 

Those  of  our  readers,  who  possess  the  first  Nos.  of  the 
current  series  of  the  Repository,  will  readily  recur  to  the 
article  on  "  Campbellism,"  by  Mr.  Landis,  above  referred  to. 
That  article  was  read  with  much  interest,  and  several  of  our 
most  intelligent  correspondents  in  the  western  and  southern 
States,  who  are  much  better  acquainted,  than  ourselves,  with 
the  peculiarities  of  Campbellism  and  their  practical  influence, 
have  taken  occasion  to  express  their  high  sense  of  the  ability 
and  justice  of  Mr.  Landis'  discussion. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Campbell  has  manifested  much  dis- 
turbance and  dissatisfaction  with  what  has  appeared  to  others 
to  be  an  able  and  candid  exposition  of  his  published  views. 
He  has  replied  to  Mr.  Landis  at  some  length  in  his  own  pub- 
lication, "  The  Millennial  Harbinger"  and,  (if  we  may  judge 
from  one  No.  only,  which  we  have  seen,)  with  great  severity 
and  rudeness. 

The  spirit  with  which  he  has  urged  this  subject  upon  our 
own  attention  has  been  truly  extraordinary.  After  addressing 
us  in  one  or  two  communications  which  we  had  delayed  an- 
swering, he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  "  Publisher  of  the  Am. 
Bib.  Repository,"  dated  December  13,  1839,  accusing  both  the 
publisher  and  the  editor  of  having  "  most  wantonly  and  cruelly 
slandered"  him,  etc.  etc.,  and  threatening  a  civil  prosecution 
for  damages. 

In  reply  to  the  letter  above  referred  to,  the  following  was 
addressed  to  Mr.  Campbell,  which,  we  are  informed,  Mr.  C. 
has  announced  in  his  publication,  as  an  "apology"  for  Mr. 
Landis'  article  in  the  Repository,  etc.  As  some  of  our  friends 
have  expressed  some  alarm  at  this  announcement,  we  insert 
our  letter  to  Mr.  C.  entire,  that  the  public  may  be  disabused  of 
all  false  impressions  concerning  it ;  premising  also  that  this 
is  the  only  communication  we  have  ever  made  to  Mr.  C, 
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New.  York,  Jan.   2,  1840. 
Rev.  A.  Campbell, 

Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  of  the  13t.h,  addressed  fo  the  publisher  of  the 
Am.  Bib.  Repository  and  enclosing  $5,  was  received  on  the  "JOth  of  Dec. 
ult.  Enclosed  you  have  my  receipt  for  the  $5.  Your  name  is  stricken 
from  the  list  of  our  subscribers,  in  compliance  with  your  request. 

The  spirit  of  your  letter  appears  to  trie  to  be  such  as  you  will,  on  fur- 
ther reflection,  yourself  disapprove.  On  that  point,  therefore,  I  need 
only  remark  that  it  is  not  in  my  heart  to  return  "railing  for  railing,  but 
contrariwise,  blessing."  I  am  not  conscious  of  ever  having  induced  a 
wish  to  injure  you  ;  and  I  am  sure  I  indulge  no  such  wish  or  intention  at 
present.  Personally  I  have  no  acquaintance  with  you.  I  never  saw 
you,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  ever  read  ten  pages  of  your  writ- 
ings. Nor  have  I  ever  formed  any  acquaintance  with  the  sect  of  the 
Campbellite  Baptists,  of  which  you  are  the  reputed  leader.  I  had  fre- 
quently heard  you  spoken  of  in  the  Western  and  Southern  States  as 
maintaining  peculiar  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  Water  Baptism  and 
some  other  points,  and  as  the  leader  of  a  numerous  sect,  denominated 
as  above.  But  my  associations  and  intercourse  were  wholly  with  oilier 
denominations  of  professing  Christians,  and  that  too  in  the  prosecution 
of  objects  which  led  me  away  from  the  discussion  of  the  peculiarities  of 
your  faith  or  those  of  your  followers.  1  had  also  heard  of  your  public 
debates  with  respectable  individuals,  but  do  not  recollect  that  I  ever  read 
a  page  of  those  debates  on  either  side.  My  impressions,  therefore,  both 
of  yourself  and  your  system,  though  decidedly  unfavorable,  were  alto- 
gether crude  and  unsettled. 

Such  were  the  facts  in  regard  to  my  own  state  of  mind  on  this  gene- 
ral subject,  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Landis  wrote  me  proposing  to  furnish 
an  article  for  the  Repository,  on  Campbellism.  It  appeared  to  me  to  be 
a  subject  of  sufficient  interest  to  justify  the  reception  of  such  an  article. 
I  had  confidence  also  in  Mr.  Landis'  ability  to  discuss  the  subject  tho- 
roughly, and  had  no  reason  to  doubt  his  disposition  to  do  it  with  candor. 
At  that  lime  also  I  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Landis  had  ever 
had  any  dispute  with  you  in  regard  to  your  sentiments,  and  did  not  sup- 
pose that  he  was  at  all  known  to  you.  It  was  not  until  quite  recently  I 
have  learned  that  he  had  been  assailed  in  your  Periodical  and  challenged 
to  discuss  your  system,  etc.  Of  all  this  I  was  wholly  ignorant,  and 
supposed  Mr.  Landis  to  have  been  moved  in  his  discussion  only  by  a 
desire  to  defend  the  truth  against  error,  without  the  slightest  mingling 
of  persona]  considerations  or  feelings.  His  article  was  accordingly  re- 
ceived and  published  in  the  Nos.  of  the  Repository  for  January  and 
April  last. 

I  make  the  foregoing  statement  to  assure  you  that  you  labor  under  an 
entire  mistake,  when  you  suppose  I  have  intentionally  slandered  you,  or 
that  I  have  ever  entertained  any  other  feelings  towards  you  than  those 
of  kindness  and  regret.  I  read  Mr.  Landis'  article  with  care  before 
committing  it  to  the  press,  and  erased  several  expressions  in  it  which 
seemed  to  me  to  be  unnecessarily  severe,  but  added  nothing  to  it.  In 
my  examination  of  the  article  I  did  not  in  any  instance  recur  to  the 
authorities  referred  to  by  Mr.  Landis.     They  were  not  in  my  possession  ; 
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and,  as  his  quotations  were  referred  to  page,  chapter,  verse,  etc.  with  so 
much  apparent  accuracy,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  trust  the  writer  for  their 
correctness.  Ho  too  is  responsible  for  the  sentiments  and  statements 
which  the  article  contains,  as  you  will  see  by  turning  to  my  "Introduce 
tory  Observations"  in  the  same  No.  of  the  Repository  (p.  5),  where  I 
say,  the  editor  "  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  correctness  of  every  sen- 
timent which  may  be  advanced  by  writers.  As  a  general  rule,  each  ar- 
ticle will  be  published' with  the  name  of  its  author,  who  will  beheld 
responsible  for  the  defence  of  his  own  position,"  etc.  Guided  by  this 
rule,  and  presuming  the  quotations  made  by  Mr.  Landis  to  be  correct, 
(and  also  his  statements,)  his  arguments  appeared  to  me  to  be  highly  satis- 
factory, and  to  justify  the  commendation  of  them  which  is  expressed  in 
my  Note,  page  130.  I  think  also  that  you  will  yourself  admit,  that, 
granting  Mr.  Landis'  positions  to  be  sustained,  as  they  appear  to  me  to 
be,  they  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  language  of  my  Note  in  reference  to 
yourself.  If  however  you  regard  any  of  the  statements  of  Mr.  Landis, 
in  the  article  referred  to,  as  untrue,  or  as  personally  injurious,  you  aro 
at  liberty  to  deny  or  refute  them  in  the  Repository.  If  you  wish  to  do 
this,  I  will  grant  you  space  for  a  brief  article  in  the  April  No.,  provi- 
ded you  will  forward  it  in  season  to  reach  me  before  the  1st  of  March 
next.  I  say,  a  brief  article,  because  I  am  sure  your  object  may  be  an- 
swered in  a  few  pages,  better  than  by  a  protracted  discussion  of  the 
subject,  and  my  wish  is  to  dispose  of  this  discussion  in  as  brief  a  space 
as  1  can,  and  do  justice  to  the  parties.  It  is  only  because  you  complain 
of  injustice  that  I  consent  to  admit  any  thing  from  you  on  the  subject. 
But  personal  injury  I  am  unwilling  to  inflict  upon  any  man  :  and  if  you 
have  been  slandered  by  Mr.  Landis,  as  yon  suppose,  it  is  but  just  that,  you 
should  be  allowed  to  deny  the  charges  of  which  you  complain,  in  the 
pages  of  the  same  work  which  contains  the  alleged  slander.  You  will, 
therefore,  oblige  by  letting  me  know,  without  unnecessary  delay,  whether 
I  may  expect  a  communication  from  your  pen  for  the  Repository,  as 
above  proposed. 

Your  letter  arrived  quite  too  late  to  receive  any  satisfactory  notice  in 
the  Repository  for  the  present  month,  which  was  all  made  up  and  nearly 
all  printed.  And  the  delay  I  trust  will  not  be  disadvantageous  to  you, 
as  you  will  now  have  ample  time  to  do  justice  to  your  own  views  of  the 
subject,  which,  if  you  will  suppress  the  excitement  of  your  feelings, 
and  write  with  candor  and  courtesy,  will  be  better  every  way,  than  any 
explanation  of  the  state  of  the  case  from  me. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  you  soon,  and  your  next  letter,  I  trust 
will  be  such,  both  in  spirit  and  manner,  as  to  command  that  respect 
from  me,  which  it  will  be  my  endeavor  to  merit  from  you,  by  training 
myself  to  kindness  and  justice,  as  well  as  firmness,  in  the  defence  of  the 
truth.  I  remain  truly  yours, 

ABSALOM  PETERS. 

Mr.  Campbell  promptly  replied  to  the  above,  and  has  fur- 
nished a  communication  of  which  the  following  is  the  sub- 
stance. Though  the  piece  is  quite  too  long,  for  the  space 
we  had  proposed  to    allow,   yet   we  insert   the  whole  of  it, 
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which  has  any  application  to  the  defence  of  Mr.  Campbell 
against  the  alleged  slanders,  etc.,  contained  in  the  article  by- 
Mr.  Landis.  , 

If  an  apology  is  required  for  devoting  so  much  space  to  a 
defence  so  unsatisfactory  as  this  may  appear  to  be,  the  reader 
will  find  it  in  the  considerations  expressed  in  our  letter  to 
Mr.  C.  above.  Our  wish  is  to  treat  with  perfect  fairness  every 
individual,  whose  doctrines  are  discussed  in  the  Repository. 
No  degree  of  rudeness  on  the  part  of  a  correspondent  shall 
drive  us  from  this  determination. 

Then,  if  one  fails  to  secure  the  confidence  of  intelligent 
readers,  or  exhibits  a  spirit  which  incurs  the  disapprobation 
of  wise  and  good  men,  the  responsibility  is  his  and  not 
ours.  After  an  introduction  of  some  length,  in  the  style  of 
playful  irony,  Mr.  C.  proceeds  as  follows :  [Editor.] 

"Without  further  ceremony,  and  all  raillery  apart,  I  shall, 
with  all  gravity,  commence  my  defence. 

Narrative  of  the  Case. 

Personalities  are  no  part  of  a  literary,  scientific,  or  theo- 
logical Review,  much  less  arc  they  worthy  of  a  place  in  a 
work  of  such  reputation  as  that  of  the  Am.  Bib.  Repository. 
1  cannot,  therefore,  reply  to  the  personal  allusions  found  in 
the  commencement  of  the  article  for  January,  1839.*  Mr. 
Landis  knows  as  little  of  my  personal  history,  as  did  that 
opponent  from  whom  he  borrowed  those  illiberal  and 
unfounded  allegations.  When  next  he  writes  the  memoirs 
of  a  living  friend,  I  would  advise  him  not  to  collect  his  facts 
and  documents  from  the  imagination  of  a  fallen  antagonist. 

It  is  now  almost  thirty  years  since,  in  the  capacity  of  a 
public  teacher  of  faith  and  righteousness,  I  lifted  up  my  feeble 
voice  in  favor  of  the  Bible,  the  whole  Bible,  and  nothing 

*  One  would  have  supposed  from  Mr.  Campbell's  letter, 
that  a  principal  object  of  his  proposed  defence  was  to  meet 
and  refute  these  "  personal  allusions."  These,  we  presumed, 
were  among  the  principal  "  slanders  "  of  which  he  complained. 
By  recurring  to  them,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  they  are 
something  more  than  mere  "  allusions."  They  are  substantial 
statements  ;  and  while  they  remain,  Mr.  C.'s  Defence  must 
be  regarded  as  unsatisfactory  in  a  material  point. — Editob. 
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but  the  Bible,  as  the  only  divine  and  necessary  standard  of 
Christian  faith  and  manners.  To  suppose  that  it  is  not  an 
adequate  and  an  all-sufficient  rule  of  faith,  manners,  doc- 
trine, discipline,  and  church  policy,  then  appeared,  and  yet 
appears  to  me,  an  argument  against  its  Divine  inspiration 
and  authority.  On  a  candid  and  faithful  examination  of  the 
history  of  religious  controversies  and  parties,  it  appeared 
that  the  era  of  creeds  was  the  era  of  confirmed  partyism  ;  that 
those  human  expedients,  instead  of  uniting,  reconciling,  and 
healing  divisions,  have  always  either  created  or  perpetuated 
them;  that  the  making  or  adopting  of  a  creed  had  always 
stereotyped  one  party  and  occasioned  another.  So  deposed 
to  me  all  the  pages  of  church  history,  from  the  Nicene 
creed  to  that  of  Westminster. 

The  position  which  myself,  and  others  with  me,  were 
conscientiously,  benevolently,  and  in  the  fear  of  God,  com- 
pelled to  assume,  as  every  one  knows,  is  an  invidious  one ; 
and  necessarily  provoked  a  degree  of  hostility  and  opposi- 
tion, not  only  from  our  Presbyterian  brethren  and  friends, 
but  also  from  all  parties.  As  we  succeeded  in  making  an 
impression  in  favor  of  these  views,  opposition  arose,  the  con- 
troversy spread,  and  the  crescit  eundo  of  the  poet  became 
as  apposite  as  ever.  Still,  we  carried  in  our  hands  the  olive 
branch  of  Christian  peace  to  all  who  sincerely  loved  our 
common  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  were  always  willing  to 
unite  with  them  on  the  broad  and  catholic  principles  of  the 
ancient  and  primitive  institution  of  Christ. 

Our  hostility  to  human  creeds,  however,  had  this  pecu- 
liarity :  while  most  persons  oppose  creeds  because  they  op- 
pose them,  our  opposition  arose  not  so  much  from  objections 
to  their  doctrine  as  their  dogmas  ;  and  a  conviction  of  their 
divisive  and  schismatical  tendencies.  They  appeared  to  us 
a  collection  of  metaphysical,  abstruse,  and  speculative 
opinions,  rather  than  articles  of  belief,  or  rules  of  righteous- 
ness, adapted  to  the  capacity  of  Christian  communities  ;  and, 
in  a  certain  degree,  they  seemed  to  supplant  the  Scriptures 
of  truth  in  the  esteem,  affections,  and  meditations  of  pro- 
fessors.    But  we  argue  not  the  case,  wre  only  state  it. 

In  lieu  of  them,  we  agreed  to  call  Bible  things  by  Bible 
names ;  to  use  sacred  terms  and  phrases,  rather  than  human 
definitions ;  to  adhere  rigidly  to  the  Apostolic  style ;  to 
found  communities  upon  the  acknowledged  facts,  precepts, 
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and  promises,  of  the  Book,  and  to  bear  with  one  another  in 
all  matters  of  mere  opinion  or  doubtful  disputation  ;  to  walk 
by  the  same  rules,  and  mind  the  same  Divine  things.  On 
this  ground  we  commenced  our  career,  resolved  to  reject 
from  our  faith  and  manners  every  thing  for  which  we  could 
not  find  an  unequivocal  warrant  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
We  have,  moreover,  found  less  trouble  in  explaining  our 
Divine  creed,  than  we  formerly  experienced,  and  now  see 
others  experiencing,  in  their  attempts  orally  to  explain  their 
written  abstracts  of  revealed  truth. 

This  stand  and  profession,  as  already  intimated,  called 
out  a  very  formidable  opposition,  and  resulted  in  a  long- 
protracted  controversy,  in  which  1  have  borne  a  very  promi- 
nent part  (well  sustained,  indeed,  by  many  others)  for  almost 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  clergy  of  all  parties  have  occa- 
sionally taken  a  hand  in  it  ;  and  every  inch  of  our  path, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  present  hour,  has  been  contested 
with  great  spirit,  insomuch  that  every  principle,  rule  of  inter- 
pretation, doctrine,  and  system  of  operations  recommended 
by  us, has  been  subjected  to  a  very  strict  and  severe  exami- 
nation. 

At  the  commencement  of  our  editorial  career,  observing 
that  God  had  placed  one  ear  on  each  side  of  the  head,  while 
all  partisan  leaders  sought  to  place  them  both  on  one  side, 
we  resolved  to  give  to  our  readers  both  sides  of  every  contro- 
versy, that  they  might  for  themselves  judge  the  pro  and  the 
con.  We  have  faithfully  pursued  this  course  for  many  years, 
as  far  as  our  pages  would  allow  us;  and  the  consequence 
has  been  not  only  a  more  thorough  examination,  but  a  much 
deeper  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  great  points  in  issue* 
An  unexpected,  and,  indeed,  in  these  days  an  unprecedented 
success  has  attended  our  humble  and  imperfect  efforts,  and 
many,  myriads  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  of  all  parties 
(we  bless  the  Lord),  have  united  with  us  on  the  high  and 
holy  ground  of  apostolic  precept  and  authority,  so  that  hun- 
dreds of  churches  all  over  these  United  States,  and  some 
in  Gteat  Britain  and  her  colonies,  have  been  formed  on  the 
ancient  platform.* 

As  a  ship  at  sea,  by  distress  of  tempests,  is  sometimes 

*  This  boasting  of  numbers  was  very  appropriately  noticed 
by  Mr.  Landis,  in  his  article  referred  to,  p.  95. — Editor. 
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driven  from  its  proper  course,  so  this  controversy  in  its 
progress  has,  by  the  untoward  force  of  circumstances,  occa- 
sionally been  forced  from  its  legitimate  and  wonted  channels. 
For  while  contending  for  facts,  precepts,  and  promises — 
against  all  theories  and  speculations  ;  while  arguing  for  one 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  spirit,  one  hope,  one  God 
and  Father  of  all,  as  the  proper  foundation  of  Christian 
union,  communion  and  co-operation,  and  while  pleading  for 
a  reformation  of  manners  ;  for  more  of  the  good  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  of  our  God  in  all  holiness  and  righteousness,  rather 
than  for  a  new  suit  of  opinions — our  opponents,  by  impu- 
ting to  us  heterodoxy  in  this  point,  and  error  in  that,  have 
compelled  us,  once  and  again,  to  enter  the  lists  with  them 
in  self-defence.  For,  in  truth,  almost  every  obnoxious 
principle,  every  upopular  dogma,  has  been,  in  time  past, 
imputed  to  us.  And  thus  the  fortunes  of  the  old  reformers 
are  so  far  ours.  Of  Paul  it  was  affirmed  that  he  said,  "  Let 
us  do  evil  that  good  may  come."  And  of  Luther  it  was  al- 
leged that  "  he  had  formed  a  league  with  the  devil  to  banish 
religion  out  of  Germany  and  the  world." 

Through  this  fiery  ordeal,  however,  we  have  passed  unscath- 
ed, even  in  the  esteem  of  many,  the  most  orthodox  and  godly  in 
the  land.  For  although  no  one  party  of  those  called  Evan- 
gelical entertain  all  our  views,  and  none  of  them  observe  the 
same  order  of  worship  in  their  ^assemblies,  yet  we  find 
every  important  view  that  we  entertain,  every  leading  doc- 
trine, ordinance,  and  practice,  for  which  we  contend,  ad- 
mitted, or  taught,  or  practised,  by  some  of  these  protestant 
Evangelicals.  Hence,  we  conclude,  that  if  these  parties 
possessing  and  professing,  in  part,  our  views  and  practices, 
forfeit  not  their  evangelical  reputation,  neither  ought  we  for 
possessing  and  professing  in  the  aggregate  the  various  items 
by  them  admitted,  as  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  Christian 
character.* 

After  this  very  summary  statement  of  the  case,  our  read- 
ers will  be  able  to  understand  more  correctly  our  defence 

*  This  conclusion  strikes  us  as  by  no  means  legitimate. 
The  "aggregate,"  here  spoken  of,  may  be  an  aggregate  of 
errors.  If  so,  Mr.  C.  will  in  vain  attempt  to  make  it  appear 
that  a  part  is  equal  to  the  whole  in  its  influence  on  the  evan* 
gelical  reputation  of  his  sect. — Editor, 
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from  the  misconceptions  and  misrepresentations  of  Mr. 
Landis.  And  certainly,  Mr.  Editor,  you  have  decided 
justly  and  correctly,  that  if  our  humble  efforts  and  their 
success  have  rendered  it  either  necessary  or  expedient 
that  our  views  should  appear  in  the  Repository,  it  will 
be  acceptable  to  all  your  readers  to  have  an  accurate 
and  true  representation  of  them  in  all  those  points  upon 
which  we  have  been  assailed  upon  its  pages. 

I  could  have  wished,  indeed,  that  some  competent  person 
of  your  own  party — who  had  not,  like  Mr.  Landis,  been  en- 
gaged, in  former  years,  in  controversy  with  me,  or  my  bre- 
thren, on  these  subjects — some  impartial,  honorable,  and 
veritable  gentleman  had  been  at  pains  to  have  examined  our 
works,  and  made  a  faithful  and  full  report  of  our  views  for 
your  pages.  In  that  case,  myself  and  brethren  would  have 
been  satisfied,  and  a  reply  on  my  part  would  have  been  as 
unnecessary,  as  it  is  now  disagreeable  to  me  to  appear  in 
defence  against  the  most  jaundiced  and  distorted  view  of  my 
sentiments  and  writings  that  has  hitherto  appeared. 

In  the  very  few  pages  allotted  me,  I  shall  not  aim  at  a 
review  of  all  that  Mr.  Landis  has  written ;  this  I  have  more 
fully  accomplished  on  my  own  pages  already.  I  shall  rather 
aim  at  a  simple  and  intelligible  statement  of  the  views  and 
actions  on  which  he  has  so  severely  animadverted.  With- 
out acrimony,  or  any  other  feeling  than  that  of  benevolence, 
I  shall  pursue  the  plan  which  Mr.  Landis  has  sketched  for 
me  in  his  review,  and  take  up,  in  his  own  order,  the  points 
which,  from  an  alleged  thorough  examination  of  my  writings, 
he  has  selected  as  displaying  what  he  is  pleased  to  call, — 
"  essentially  another  gospel," — and  as  proving  "  that  the 
Mormons  have  quite  as  valid  claims  to  be  regarded  Christians, 
as  Mr.  Campbell  himself  and  his  followers."  His  chapters 
are  four  :  1st,  On  Faith.  2d,  The  Doctrines  of  Campbellism 
on  Regeneration.  3d,  "  Unitarianism  of  the  Campbellites." 
4th,  "  The  translation  of  the  New  Testament  adopted  by  the 
Campbellites." 

1st.  On  Faith. 

"  In  Mr.  Campbell's  narrative,"  says  Mr.  Landis,  "  of  the 
debate  between  him  and  the  late  Mr.  Jennings,  of  Nashville, 
he  asserts  that  faith,  ranked  among  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  is 
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fidelity."     Mill.  Harbinger,  Vol.  3,  p.  100,  misquoted  from 
Extra  No.  1. 

This  is  my  first  and  fundamental  error — the  most  funda- 
mental of  the  "principles  of  Campbellism."  We  do  indeed 
plead  guilty  to  this  charge.  It  is  a  true  bill.  Faith,  in  Gal. 
v.  22,  as  in  Matth.  xxiii.  23,  and  Titus  ii.  10,  ought  to  be 
translated  "fidelity."  The  word  is  the  same  in  these  three 
passages,  viz.  niarig.  "The  weightier  matters  of  the  law  are 
righteousness,  temperance,  fidelity"  Matth.  xxii.  23,  "The 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  goodness,  fidelity,  meekness,  temper- 
ance," and  "showing  all  good  fidelity  to  their  masters."  Titus 
ii.  10.  The  king's  version  has  fidelity  in  the  last,  and  faith 
in  the  former  two.  Now  it  so  happens  that  this  radical 
error  of  "  Campbellism"  has  been  adopted  by  the  good 
Presbyterian  continuators  of  Matthew  Henry's  commentary. 
It  is  also  the  new  version  of  Doctor  McKnight.  That  faith 
frequently  denotes  fidelity,  we  have  also  the  testimony  of 
Parkhurst,  Greenfield,  Campbell,  even  the  king's  translators 
themselves,  who  so  render  it,  Titus  ii.  10.  The  American 
and  English  Episcopalians  are,  with  many  Presbyterian  doc- 
tors, guilty  of  this  fundamental  sin  of  "  Campbellism  ;"  for 
with  D'Oyley  and  Mants,  they  place  fidelity  or  faith  among 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  Gal.  v.  22.  Yes,  and  I  fearlessly 
appeal  to  the  Andover  school  itself,  that  I  am  right  in  trans- 
lating mar  ig  fidelity  in  Matth.  xxii.  23,  and  in  Gal.  v.  22, 
according  to  all  their  canons  of  interpretation.  This  funda- 
mental error  of  Campbellism  is,  indeed,  the  common  error 
of  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  most  learned  and  intelligent 
Christians  on  earth.  But  might  not  common  sense  itself 
perceive,  that  when  Jesus  associates  righteousness  and  tem- 
perance with  fa ith,  and  calls  them  "  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  law,"  he  means  not  a  mere  principle  but  a  moral  virtue  ? 
And  that  when  Paul  associates  faith,  in  the  passage  in  debate, 
with  "goodness,  meekness,  and  temperance,  against  which 
there  is  no  law,"  he  means  not  a  mere  favor  bestowed,  but 
a  moral  virtue,  sister  to  meekness  and  temperance  ! 

But  to  the  2d  proof  of  "the  fundamental  error  of  Camp- 
bellism." It  is  in  these  words: — "His  fundamental  position 
in  relation  to  the  faith  which  the  gospel  requires,  or  that  be- 
lief which  is  to  the  saving  of  the  soul,  is,  that  it  is  '  in  its  nature 
purely  historical,  consisting  in  the  belief  of  a  few  simple 
facts,  and  not  doctrines ;  that  there  neither  was,  nor  could 
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there  possibly  be  any  difference  between  that  belief  of  the 
gospel  which  is  requisite  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  and  that 
credence  which  we  usually  with  readiness  yield  to  any  other 
well  authenticated  history.'  Vide  Debate,  p.p.  32— 33,  and 
ut  supra." 

The  prejudices  of  my  reviewer  seem  here  to  have  effectu- 
ally blinded  his  eyes,  insomuch  that  he  could  not  distinguish 
my  words  from  those  of  a  weak  and  prejudiced  opponent. 
I  answer  this  proof  of  my  error  and  its  illustration  by  sim- 
ply affirming,  that  Mr.  Landis  has  imposed  upon  his  readers 
by  putting  into  my  mouth  words  which  1  never  uttered,  and 
which  he  can  nowhere  show  in  my  writings. 

But  in  the  third  place,  he  quotes  the  Christian  Baptist, 
Vol.  iii.  No.  7,  the  substance  of  which  he  gives  in  the  follow- 
ing words: — "Mr.  Campbell  asserts,  that  to  believe  that 
Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  is  to  believe  on  him 
to  the  saving  of  the  soul."  "  It  is  not  possible,"  says  he,  "to 
misunderstand  this."  Very  good.  What  does  it  mean  ? 
Let  an  apostle  pronounce  sentence  on  these  words.  John 
the  apostle  affirms,  Whosoever  belie veih  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ  (the  Messiah)  is  born  of  God."  Surely  then,  he  has 
true  faith  !  But  he  does  not  say  that  'every  one  who  thinks 
he  believes'  nor  'every  one  that  professes  to  believe,'  but 
"  every  one  that  does  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  is  be- 
gotten of  God." 

Again  in  the  same  epistle,  chap,  v.,  John  affirms  that  "this 
is  the  victory  that  overcomes  the  world,  even  our  faith  ;"  and 
in  the  next  verse  defines  this  faith,  saying,  "Who  is  he  that 
overcomes  the  world,  but  he  that  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  God  ?" 

Mr.  Landis  has  not,  however,  done  me  justice  in  saying 
that  "  Mr.  Campbell  asserts  that  to  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  is  to  believe  on  him  to  the  saving 
of  the  soul."  He  is  too  indiscriminating  a  reader  of  my 
works,  to  be  depended  on  in  his  quotations  or  comments. 
Had  he  carefully  examined  my  writings  on  this  subject  he 
would  have  found  me  making  this  distinction  : — "To  believe 
a  person  and  believe  on  him  are  not  always  identical  ex- 
pressions. The  one  is  sometimes  the  cause,  the  other  the 
effect.  One  must  believe  Jesus  before  he  can  believe  on 
him."  The  demons  believed  Jesus,  but  could  not  believe 
on  him,  because  he  did  not  profess  to  be  their  Saviour.  Sin- 
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ners,  however,  amongst  us,  who  believe  all  that  Jesus  say3 
to  them,  will,  I  rejoice  to  say,  believe  on  him. 

I  reason  upon  faith,  as  I  do  upon  every  thing  else.  Faith 
is  something.  It  is  an  effect  and  has  a  cause.  But  the  cause 
of  faith,  as  well  as  the  effect  of  faith  upon  us,  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  faith  itself.  What  then  is  faith  ?  Confidence 
in  testimony,  a  persuasion  that  it  is  true.  It  is  never  more 
nor  less  than  the  assurance  that  testimony  is  true.  But  if 
that  testimony  concern  a  person  who  professes  to  save  us 
from  sin,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  testimony,  without 
confiding  in  him,  to  the  full  amount  of  the  testimony  con- 
cerning him.  May  we  not  then  say,  that  as  respects  faith 
religion  is  a  personal  thing?  Subject  and  object  !  It  is  a 
person  trusting  in  a  person,  loving  a  person,  admiring,  ador- 
ing, obeying  a  person.  The  special  faith  of  the  New  Insti- 
tution is — belief  in  the  testimony  of  God  concerning  his  Son  ; 
— in  the  testimony  of  the  Son  concerning  himself ;  and  in  the 
testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  apostle's  speaking  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son  in  reference  to  the  complete  and  eternal 
salvation  of  man  from  sin  and  all  its  penal  consequences. 

Many,  indeed,  say  they  have  faith  in  him,  whom  I  cannot 
believe, — because  the  world  overcomes  them  :  whereas  he 
who  believes  on  Jesus  ';  overcomes  the  world."  Saving 
faith,  or  faith  unfeigned,  with  me,  is  confidence,  faith,  or 
trust  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  all-suf- 
ficient Saviour  of  sinners. 

The  next  quotation  from  my  writings  (and  on  such  an 
occasion  I  answer  only  for  my  views  as  1  have  expressed 
them)  is  the  following:  "In  his  Preface  to  his  New  Testa- 
ment Mr.  Campbell  repeats  this  view  :  'When  one  question 
of  fact  is  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  way  of  happiness 
is  laid  open,  and  all  doubts  on  the  nature  of  true  piety  and 
humanity  are  dissipated.  The  fact  is  a  historic  one,  and 
this  question  is  of  the  same  nature.  It  is  this — Was  Jesus 
the  Nazarene  the  Son  and  Apostle  of  God  ?  This  question 
is  capable  of  being  converted  into  various  forms — such  as, 
Are  the  subsequent  narratives  true  ?  Did  Jesus  actually  and 
literally  rise  from  the  dead  after  being  crucified  and  in- 
terred ?  Did  he  ascend  into  heaven  in  the  presence  of  his 
disciples?  Is  he  constituted  the  Judge  of  the  living  and  the 
dead?  or  was  he  an  impostor  and  a  deceiver  of  men  ?  It 
may  be  proposed  in  many  a  form ;  but  it  is  still  a  unit,  and 
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amounts  to  this — Is  Jesus  the  Nazarene  the  Son  of  God,  the 
Apostle  of  the  Father,  the  Saviour  of  men  ?  When  this 
question  is  answered  in  the  affirmative,  our  duty,  our  sal- 
vation, and  our  happiness  are  ascertained  and  determined.' 
Mill.  Harb.  Vol.  vi.  p.  82." 

To  this  I  fully  subscribe  ;  and  the  person  that  does  not, 
has  need  to  examine  himself  whether  he  be  in  the  faith,  or 
whether  he  believes  on  the  Son  of  God  ;  for  surely  if  any 
one  believes  on  him  he  will  believe  what  he  says,  and  what 
his  apostles  have  said.  And  so  explicit  is  Paul  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  he  simplifies  still  farther,  and  affirms  that,  "  if  thou 
shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  be- 
lieve in  thy  heart  that  God  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou 
shalt  be  saved." 

He  next  proceeds  to  my  second  fundamental  error — 
"  The  doctrine  of  Campbell  on  regeneration."  Tb.3  doc- 
trine he  expresses  as  follows  : 

"  With  one  consent  the  Campbellites  declare  that  rege- 
neration, or  being  born  again,  is  essential  to  salvation." 

"  Mr.  Campbell  and  his  friends  declare  that  immersion  in 
water  is  essential  to  regeneration." 

"  Mr.  Campbell  and  his  friends  teach  that  immersion  in 
water  is  absolutely  essential  to  forgiveness  of  sins." 

"  The  Campbellites  declare  that  immersion  in  water  and 
regeneration  are  two  names  for  the  same  thing." 

Under  these  allegations  some  words  of  mine  and  other 
persons,  found  in  my  volumes,  frequently  dislocated,  and 
never  taken  in  their  connexion,  are  offered  as  proof.  Three 
of  the  four  propositions  are  truly  and  properly  false  and  de- 
lusive. *  The  last,  though  not  in  form  false  and  perverted, 
is  made  so  by  its  connexion  with  the  others,  and  the   main 

*  If  the  reader  will  recur  to  Mr.  Landis'  article,  p.  99,  seq. 
he  will  find  the  foregoing-  propositions  fully  illustrated  and 
fastened  vipon  Mr.  Campbell  by  ample  quotations  from  his 
writings  and  publications.  This  defence,  therefore,  strikes  us 
as  an  evasion  of  the  points  at  issue,  and  we  think  every  intel- 
ligent reader  will  see  that  Mr.  C.  has  much  more  reason  to 
confess,  than  to  complain  of,  the  want  of  candor.  And  we  can- 
not see  that  his  following  remarks  on  his  definition  of  the 
words  "  salvation,"  etc.,  relieve  him  in  any  measure  from  the 
point  of  Mr.  Landis'  statements. — Editor. 
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drift  of  the  meaning  attached  to  one  of  the  terms  in  it.  Oh  ! 
for  a  little  of  that  candor  and  charity  so  often  commended, 
but  so  seldom  exhibited  from  the  pulpit  and  religious  press 
of  this  backsliding  age  !  Had  Mr.  Landis  given  my  definition 
of  the  word  "  salvation"  and  of  the  word  "  regeneration" 
or  of  "  washing  of  regeneration"  it  would  have  saved  him 
and  myself  some  trouble,  and  his  readers  much  imposition 
and  deception. 

Salvation,  with  me,  is  either  temporal,  spiritual  or  eternal. 
I  have,  times  without  number,  affirmed  my  conviction  that 
many  will  be  found  in  heaven  who  never  believed,  repented, 
or  were  baptized.  Often  have  we  spoken  of  the  salvation 
of  our  persons  from  the  physical  evils  of  this  life — of  our 
souls  from  the  guilt,  the  pollution,  and  the  power  of  sin  ; 
and  of  the  salvation  of  our  bodies  from  the  grave— of  our 
eternal  redemption  from  every  vestige  of  the  consequences 
of  moral  evil.  And  having  defined  these  three  unequivocal 
acceptations  of  that  term,  I  have  been  careful  to  a  fault  to 
show  in  which  of  these  acceptations  it  is  connected  with 
baptism  or  regeneration. 

All  this  is  here  passed  over  as  though  Mr.  Landis  knew 
nothing  about  it,  and  as  if  I  used  the  word  salvation  in  its 
popular  meaning.  A  single  passage  from  my  writings 
would  have  made  my  meaning  not  only  evident,  but  accept- 
able to  all  intelligent  Protestants.  It  is  a  passage  to  be  found 
under  date  of  July  5,  1830,  in  my  first  Extra  on  remission 
of  sins : 

"  We  enter  the  kingdom  of  nature  by  being  born  of  the 
flesh  ;  we  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  come  under  the 
reign  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  this  life,  by  being  born  of  water  and 
the  Spirit ;  we  enter  the  kingdom  of  eternal  glory  by  being 
born  again  from  the  earth,  and  neither  by  faith  nor  the  first 
generation ;  neither  by  faith  nor  baptism,  but  by  being 
counted  worthy  of  the  resurrection  of  the  just. — '  I  was 
hungry  and  you  fed  me  ' — not  because  you  believed,  or 
were  born  of  water  ;  but  because  '  I  was  hungry  and  you 
fed  me,'  etc. 

"  There  are  three  births,  three  kingdoms,  and  three  salva- 
tions. One  from  the  womb  of  our  first  mother,  one  from 
the  water,  and  one  from  ihe  grave.  We  enter  a  new  world 
on,  and  not  before,  each  birth : — the  present  animal  life,  at 
the  first  birth ;   the  spiritual,  or  the  life  of  God  in  our  souls, 
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at  the  second  birth  ;  and  the  life  eternal  in  the  presence  of 
God,  at  the  third  birth.  And  he  who  dreams  of  entering 
the  second  kingdom,  or  coming  under  the  dominion  of  Jesus, 
without  the  second  birth,  may,  to  complete  his  error,  dream 
of  entering  the  kingdom  of  glory  without  a  resurrection 
from  the  dead  ! 

"  Grace  precedes  all  these  births — shines  in  all  these  king- 
doms ;  but  will  be  glorified  in  the  third.  Sense  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  action  in  the  first  kingdom  ;  faith,  in  the  second  ; 
and  sight  spiritual,  in  the  third. 

"  The  first  salvation  is  that  of  the  body  from  the  dangers 
and  ills  of  life,  and  God  is  thus  the  'Saviour  of  all  men;' 
the  second  salvation  is  that  of  the  soul  from  sin ;  the  third 
is  that  of  both  soul  and  body  united,  delivered  from  moral 
and  natural  corruption,  and  introduced  into  the  presence  of 
God,  where  God  shall  be  all  in  all."* 

"  Regeneration  literally  indicates  the  whole  process  of 
new-creating  man.  This  process  may  consist  of  numerous 
distinct  acts  ;  but  it  is  in  accordance  with  general  usage  to 
give  to  the  beginning,  or  consummating  act,  the  name  of  the 
whole  process.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  name  of 
the  whole  process  is  given  to  the  consummating  act,  because 
the  process  is  always  supposed  incomplete  until  that  act  is 
performed.  For  example  :  in  the  process  of  tanning,  full- 
ing, forging,  etc.,  the  subject  of  these  operations  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  tanned,  fulled,  forged,  until  the  last  act  is  per- 
formed. So  in  all  the  processes  of  nature.  In  the  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  the  last  act  consummates 
the  process.  In  the  style  of  our  American  husbandmen,  no 
crop  nor  animal  is  made  until  it  come  to  maturity.  We 
often  hear  them  say  of  a  good  shower,  or  of  a  few  clear 
days,  'This  is  the  making  of  the  wheat,  or  corn. '  In  the  same 
sense  it  is  that  most  Christians  call  regeneration  the  new 
birth  ;  though  being  born  is  the  last  act  in  natural. genera- 
tion, and  the  last  act  in  regeneration. 

"  In  this  way  the  new  birth  and  regeneration  are  used  in- 
discriminately by  commentators  and  writers  on  theology  ; 
and  by  a  figure  of  speech  it  is  justified  on  well  established 
principles  of  rhetoric. 

"  By  the  '  bath  of  regeneration '  is  not  meant  the  first,  se- 

*  Christianity  Resolved,  p.  239, 
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cond,  or  third  act ;  but  the  last  act  of  regeneration,  which 
completes  the  whole,  and  is  therefore  used  to  denote  the  new 
birth.  This  is  the  reason  why  our  Lord  and  the  apos* 
tie  unite  this  act  with  water.  Being  bom  of  water,  in  the  Sa- 
viour's style,  and  the  bath  of  regeneration,  in  the  apostle's 
style,  in  the  judgment  of  all  writers  and  critics  of  eminence, 
refer  to  one  and  the  same  act,  viz.  Christian  baptism. 
Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  all  the  ancients  (as  fully  proved 
in  our  first  Extra  on  Remission)  used  the  word  regeneration 

as  synonymous  in  signification  with  immersion"  * 

#  #  #  #  #  # 

Another  extract  on  the  New  Birth  from  the  same  essay, 
will  farther  manifest  the  great  injustice  done  my  views  by 
the  garbled  extracts  and  corollaries  of  my  too  sanguine  re- 
viewer. 

"We  have  already  seen  that  the  consummation  of  the 
process  of  regeneration,  or  creation,  is  in  the  birth  of  the 
creature  formed.  So  is  it  in  the  moral  generation,  or  in  the 
great  process  of  regeneration.  There  is  a  state  of  existence 
from  which  he  that  is  born  passes ;  and  there  is  a  state  of 
existence  into  which  he  enters  at  birth.  Now  the  manner 
of  existence,  or  the  mode  of  life,  is  wholly  changed  ;  and  he 
is,  in  reference  to  the  former  state,  dead  ;  and  to  the  new 
state,  alive.  So  in  moral  regeneration.  The  subject  of  this 
great  change,  before  his  new  birth,  existed  in  one  state  ;  but 
after  it,  he  exists  in  another.  He  stands  in  a  new  relation 
to  God,  angels,  and  men.  He  is  now  born  of  God,  and  has 
the  privilege  of  being  a  son  of  God,  and  is  consequently  par- 
doned, justified,  sanctified,  adopted,  saved.  The  state  which 
he  left  was  a  state  of  condemnation,  which  some  call  the 
'  state  of  nature.'  The  state  into  which  he  enters  is  a  state 
of  favor,  in  which  he  enjoys  all  the  heavenly  blessings 
through  Christ:  therefore  it  is  called  '  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven.' All  this  is  signified  in  his  death,  burial  and  resurrection 
with  Christ,  or  in  his  being  born  of  water.     Hence  the  ne- 

*  The  occasions  of  this  usage  among  the  fathers  is  ex- 
plained by  Pres.  Beecher,  in  his  article  on  Baptism,  in  our 
present  No.  p.  367.  That  this  view  of  Baptism  is  contained  in 
the  Common  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  no 
defence  of  Mr.  Campbell.  We  therefore  omit  his  quotation 
from  that  book  in  this  place. — Editor. 
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cessitv  of  being  buried  with  Christ  in  water,  that  he  may 
be  born  of  water-that  he  may  enjoy  the  renewal  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  be  placed  under  the  reign  of  Grace. 

"All  the  means  of  salvation  are  means  of  enjoyment— 
not  of  procurement.  Birth  itself  is  not  for  procuring,  but  for 
enjoying  the  life  possessed  before  birth.  So  id  the  figure- 
no  one  °is  to  be  baptized,  or  to  be  buried  with  Christ ;  no 
one  is  to  be  put  under  the  water  of  regeneration  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  Me,  but  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying 
the  life  of  which  he  is  possessed.  If  the  child  is  never  born, 
all  its  sensitive  powers  and  faculties  cannot  be  enjoyed ;  for 
it  is  after  birth  that  these  are  fully  developed,  and  feasted 
upon  all  the  aliments  and  objects  of  sense  in  nature.  Hence 
all  that  is  now  promised  in  the  gospel  can  only  be  enjoyed 
by  those  who  are  born  again  and  placed  in  the  kingdom  ot 
heaven  under  all  its  influences.  Hence  the  philosophy  of 
that  necessity  which  Jesus  preached— •  Unless  a  man  be 
born  a^ain  he  cannot  discern  the  kingdom  ot  heaven  — 
'unless"  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit  he  cannot 
enter  into  it.'  "  But  let  no  man  think  that  iti  the  act  of 
bein<r  born,  either  naturally  or  metaphorically,  the  child 
purchases,  procures,  or  merits  either  life  or  its  enjoyments. 
He  is  only  by  his  birth  placed  in  circumstances  favorable 
to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and  all  that  makes  life  a  blessing. 
<  To  as  many  as  received  him,  believing  m  his  name,  he 
granted  the  privilege  of  being  children  of  God,  who  derive 
not  their  birth  from  blood,  nor  from  the  desire  of  the  flesh, 
nor  from  the  will  of  man,  but  from  God."  * 

I  am  no  less  travestied  and  caricatured— no  less  misre- 
presented on  the  subject  of  remission  of  sins  as  connected 
with  baptism,  than  on  the  subject  of  baptism  as  connected 
with  the  whole  process  of  regeneration.  »  Mr.  Campbell 
and  his  friends  teach  that  immersion  in  water  is  absolutely 
essential  to  forgiveness  of  sins."  The  most  charitable  con- 
struction I  can  put  upon  this,  is  that  Mr.  L.  does  not  under- 
stand his  own  language,  or  select  his  terms  with  discrimi- 
nation. Absolutely  essential  to  forgiveness  !  This  is  equal 
to  'no  baptism,  no  forgiveness'  in  time  or  to  eternity,  tor 
man,  woman,  or  child.  I  never  formed,  uttered,  or  wrote 
such  an  idea.  

*  Mill.  Har.  Vol.  IV.  p.  355. 
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Have  I  not  repeatedly  said,  "  neither  faith,  repentance, 
nor  baptism  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  future  and  eternal 
salvation,"  for  then  infant  salvation  would  be  impossible  ? 
But  faith,  repentance,  baptism,  are  necessary  to  our  present 
enjoyment  of  the  grace  of  God — to  the  present  assurance 
and  enjoyment  of  the  remission  of  our  sins  and  adoption  into 
the  family  of  God.  "  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be 
saved.'" — "Repent  and  bebaptizedfor  the  remission  of  sins." — 
"  The  like  figure  whereunto  baptism  doth  also  now  save  us." 

Mr.  Landis  has  given  us  a  string  of  propositions,  syllogisms, 
and  corollaries  that  really  confound  me*  Listen,  reader,  to 
a  few  of  them  ; — 

1.  "  The  faith  which  the  Campbellites  contend  for  has, 
confessedly,  no  connection  whatever  with  regeneration. 
They  are  truly  separate."     p.  109. 

2.  "  Faith  has  no  real  connection  with  pardon."     p.  ]  09. 

3.  "Mr.  Campbell  repeatedly  ridicules  the  idea  of  the 
agency  of  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity,  either  in  the  exer- 
cise of  saving  faith  or  in  regeneration."     p.  109. 

Never,  Mr.  Landis— no,  never  !  Why  should  Mr.  Landis 
have  noticed  a  system  so  preposterous  ?  Surely,  it  could 
not  subsist  one  year.     But  hear  him  farther  : — 

"  Infants,  who  die  in  infancy,  are  either  lost,  or,  if  saved, 
they  are  saved  without  being  regenerated."     p.  110. 

On  the  two  points,  of  regeneration  and  remission,  I  have 
written  two  Extras,  two  full  essays,  which  have  been  so  de 
finite  and  intelligible,  at  least,  as  to  impart  the  same  views  to 
many  thousands  of  all  sects  and  persuasions;  and  of  great 
variety  of  natural  endowments,  as  well  as  educational 
prejudices.  But  never  have  I  seen  such  a  misconception  of 
any  two  pieces  as  that  matured  and  exhibited  on  the  pages 
of  the  Biblical  Repository. 

To  prevent,  as  I  imagined,  the  charge  of  Neologism,  or 
wanton  innovation,  and  all  mistake,  too,  about  my  meaning, 
I  concluded  the  last  edition  of  my  Extra  on  Remission  with 
the  following  collection  of  witnesses,  most  of  whom  have  at 
sundry  times  before  appeared  in  my  writings.  Ten  confes- 
sions of  faith,  and  eight  of  them  Protestant,  are  summoned.* 


*  The  quotations  here  furnished  by  Mr.  C,  and  which  we 
omit,  are  from  the  Confessions  of  the  Baptists,  of  Bohemia, 
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With  these  documents,  now  for  years  before  the  public,  I 
leave  it  to  the  good  sense  of  my  readers  to  say,  why  should 
I  be  thus  slandered  for  saying  sometimes  less,  and  never 
more,  than  has  been  said  by  the  wisest  and  best  portions  of 
the  Christian  church,  in  her  purest  and  most  undegenerate 
davs  1  We  do  go  farther  than  the  theory  :  we  practise 
what  we  preach.  This  is  our  greatest  error  in  this  age  of 
empty  professions  and  idle  speculations. 

6.  "All  mankind,  therefore,  according  to  the  Campbellites, 
who  are  not  immersed,  perish  for  ever."     p.  111. 

We  cannot  but  thank  Mr.  Landis  for  this  consummation 
of  his  ridicule.  It  caps  the  climax  well,  and  renders  a 
serious  and  grave  refutation  wholly  unnecessary.  Any  one 
who  can  believe  that  we  could  teach,  and  tens  of  thousands 
believe  such  a  doctrine,  is  not  worthy  of  being  rescued  from 
such  a  voluntary  delusion.* 

We  have  not  room  for  a  formal  consideration  of  his  expo- 
sitions of  John  3:  5,  Titus  3:  5,  Acts  22:  18,  Mark  18:  18, 
Acts  2:  38.  We  must  refer  the  curious  reader  to  our  Re- 
view of  his  Review,  f 

After  all,  it  is  some  consolation,  and  rather  a  singular  inci- 
dent, that  Mr.  Landis  comes  to  the  same  conclusions  with 
myself,  so  far  as  theory  is  concerned,  even  on  the  most 
obnoxious  point — the  indispensable  necessity  of  baptism  to 
remission,  in  certain  cases.  We  shall  hear  him  affirm  his 
own  theory  and  views  in  his  own  language.  On  Acts  2: 
38,  Mr.  Landis  writes: 

"  1  have  no  objections  to  allow  that  in  the  case  of  the 
persons  here  spoken  of,  baptism  may  have  been  essential  to 


of  Augsburg,  of  Saxony,  of  Wittemburgh,  of  Helvetia,  of 
Sueveland,  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Greek  churches,  also  some  passages  from  Calvin 
and  Westley.  But  as  Mr.  Campbell  renounces  all  creeds  but 
the  Bible,  and  as  he  has  not  told  which  of  these  varying  creeds 
on  the  point  before  us  he  would  adopt  as  his  own,  we  cannot 
see  how  their  quotation  here  avails  any  thing  in  his  defence. 
He  will  therefore  excuse  us  for  omitting  them.— Editor. 

*  An  easy  way  this  of  answering  an  alleged  slander.  We 
advise  the  reader  to  examine  Mr.  Landis'  grounds  for  the  as- 
sertion here  referred  to. — Editor. 

f  Mill.  Harbinger,  Vol.  III. 
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remission;  and  yet  this  case  would  afford  no  ground  for 
concluding  that  baptism  is  essential  to  remission  in  every 
case.  But  unless  this  can  be  shown,  the  passage  confessedly 
affords  no  support  whatever  to  the  system.  A  few  remarks 
will  show  how  peculiar  were  their  circumstances. 

1.  "  The  persons  here  spoken  of,  must  either  have  obeyed 
the  command,  and  have  been  baptized,  or  have  remained 
open  and  avowed  enemies  to  the  cause  of  Christ. 

2.  "  It  was  the  best  possible,  and  in  fact  the  only  satis- 
factory evidence  that  they  could  then  give,  of  their  sincerity 
in  renouncing  Judaism  and  embracing  Christianity.  This 
Btep  involved  the  loss  of  all  things. 

3.  "  They,  circumstanced  as  they  were,  could  not  even 
innocently  mistake,  or  misunderstand  the  command.  The 
Apostles  were  present,  and  if  any  difficulty  occurred  it 
could  be  promptly  obviated.  Hence  it  was  not  even  pos- 
sible for  them  to  be  in  error  respecting  their  duty  on  the 
subject, 

4.  "  They  had  ample  time  and  opportunity  to  obey  the 
command. 

*  Now  to  disobey  under  such  circumstances,  must  argue 
an  impenitent,  unhumbled  heart ;  and  to  the  possessor  of 
such  a  heart  remission  could  not  be  granted.  And,  hence, 
baptism  wasessential  to  the  remission  of  their  sins."  pp.  1 27, 
128. 

This  is  enough — and  all  I  ask  from  any  man  on  this  sub- 
ject. When  any  person  can,  then,  say  that  he  comes  not 
within  the  purview  of  this  particular  instance  of  opening  the 
gospel  dispensation  on  Pentecost,  I,  with  Mr.  L ,  will  say  it 
is  not  his  duty  to  be  baptized.  I  believe  that  the  four  par- 
ticulars above  stated  by  Mr.  L.  are  all  very  judicious  ;  and 
when  they  all  concur,  I  hold  baptism  to  be  essential  even  to 
everlasting  salvation.  But  in  the  next  paragraph  Mr.  L. 
exactly  expresses  my  views. 

"  In  the  same  sense  that  baptism  was  essential  to  the  re- 
mission of  sins  in  this  case,  it  is  also  essential  to  remission  at 
the  present  time,  e.  g.  when  it  is  admitted  that  baptism  is 
positively  enjoined  on  all  the  followers  of  Christ ;  and  when 
there  is  time  and  opportunity  to  obey  the  command.  Under 
these  circumstances  I  do  contend  that  no  one  can  be  in  a 
galvable  state  while  he  lives  in  the  open  violation  of  this 
command.     We  have  no  more  right,  under  these  circum- 
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stances,  to  dispense  with  this  than  with  any  other  acknow- 
ledged command  of  the  Saviour."     p.  128. 

This  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  all  I  have  said  and 
written  on  this  subject.  I  ask  no  more.  In  whatever  way 
Mr.  Landis  can  defend  this  paragraph  from  all  he  has 
written  upon  the  subject,  in  the  same  manner  he  can  defend 
me.  His  defence  is  mine.  Here,  as  on  Mark  16:  1G,  we 
stand  exactly  on  the  same  ground.  Farther  than  this  1  have 
never  gone.  This  is  "  Campbellism  "  in  the  superlative 
degree. 

Calvin  himself  was  too  strong  a  Campbellite  for  me.  On 
cutting  open  the  leaves  of  his  article  on  Baptism,  (vol.  2,  p. 
424,)  since  writing  the  preceding,  I  perceive  that  he  is  not 
only  with  me,  but  even  before  me  and  Mr.  Landis  in  his 
views  of  baptism  as  connected  with  immersion.  Hear 
him — * 

*  #  #  #  *  *  # 

The  sum  of  the  whole  matter,  as  taught  by  us,  on  the 
whole  subject  of  faith,  repentance,  baptism,  etc.,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  The  Spirit  of  God,  in  the  prophets  and  in  the  apostles, 
has  borne  ample  testimony  to  the  person,  office,  and  cha- 
racter of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God. 
It  also  confirmed  the  testimony  which  it  gave  :  "  God  him- 
self bearing  witness,  both  by  signs  and  wonders,  and  divers 
miracles  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  according  to  his  own 
will."  Hence,  the  Spirit,  in  and  by  the  word,  and  never 
without  it,  convicts  the  world  of  sin,  righteousness  and  judg- 
ment, and  in  this  way  brings  men  to  Christ. 

2.  The  full  and  cordial  persuasion  and  assurance  of  the 
testimony  that  God  has  given  of  his  Son  constitutes  the 
belief  or  faith  of  the  Gospel.  This  faith,  though  often  pre- 
ceded by  much  mental  agitation,  inward  dread  and  horror, 
is  the  cause  of  that  "  repentance  unto  life,"  or  change  of 
heart,  called  (we  think  unscripturally)  regeneration.  This 
radical  and  thorough  change  of  heart,  this  unequivocal 
repentance  from  dead  works,  only  prepares  a  person  for 


*  Here  follows  a  long  quotation  from  Calvin,  which  we 
omit  for  the  reason  before  mentioned.  It  is  irrelevant  to  Mr, 
Campbell's  defence. — Editor. 
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Christian  baptism  ;  without  which  a  sevenfold  immersion  in 
the  Jordan  would  avail  nothing. 

3.  For  those,  and  those  only,  who  thus  believe  in  Jesus  as 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Blessed,  and  receive  his  death  as  the 
only  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  the  basis  of  an  everlasting 
justification—an  end  of  all  sin-offerings;  all  who  hate  sin  and 
repent  of  it,  baptism  is  a  sign  and  a  seal  of  the  remission 
of  all  those  "  old  sins,"  and  to  all  such  it  certainly  is  a  solemn 
pledge  from  God  that  all  their  former  sins  are  washed  away. 
.And  farther,  we  do  not  believe,  nor  teach,  that  any  one  can 
have  the  same  assurance  and  pledge  of  forgiveness  who  does 
not  believe,  repent,  and  be  baptized  for  the  remission  of  sins. 
Else  Peter  preached  to  the  Jews,  and  Ananias  to  Saul  of 
Tarsus,  an  unmeaning  ceremony,  in  language,  too,  deceptive 
in  the  highest  degree.  Should  a  person  believe  and  repent 
of  his  sins,  and,  through  any  physical  impossibility,  fail  in 
obtaining  baptism,  he  would,  as  we  teach,  be  received  into 
the  everlasting  kingdom,  upon  the  principle  that  God  ac- 
cepted the  will  and  intention  of  Abraham  for  the  deed,  and 
never  condemned  any  creature  for  not  doing  what  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  do. 

4.  In  thus  being  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  and  con- 
stitutionally entering  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  in  its  pre- 
sent administration,  all  who  are  thus  buried  and  raised  with 
Christ  in  baptism,  do  receive  the  Spirit  of  God  as  a  Holy 
Guest  to  abide  in  them.  For  this  is  the  New  Testament 
promise,  as  much  as  Christ  was  the  Old  Testament  promise. 
Unless  Wickliffe,  Tyndall,  and  James's  translators  understood 
this,  I  know  not  by  what  singular  good  fortune  it  was  that 
they  gave  us  Holy  Ghost  so  often  in  the  New  Testament 
and  never  once  in  the  Old  !  Peter,  indeed,  taught  the  first 
converts  that  the  Spirit  of  God  who  spoke  in  Joel  was  now 
to  be  the  Holy  Guest  (as  in  Saxon  import)  of  the  Christian 
body,  in  all  them  who  believed,  repented,  and  were  baptized, 
for  the  remission  of  their  sins.  This  Divine  Guest  is  both 
the  sanctifier  and  comforter  of  all  God's  adopted  chil- 
dren. 

6.  Eternal  life — that  most  transcendent  of  all  the  gifts  of 
God — the  gift  which  comprehends  all  others,  is  promised  to 
all  born  into  the  kingdom,  who,  "  by  a  patient  continuance 
in  doing  well,"  are  seeking  for  glory,  honor,  and  immortality. 
Such  is  that  Gospel  which  we  preach,  which  in  his  candid 

20* 
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and  deliberate  judgment  Mr.  Landis  calls  -  another  Gospel,'' 
and  «« no  better  than  Mormonism."* 

"  Unitarianism  of  the  Ca?npbellites." 

It  will  require  all  the  graces  of  the  good  Spirit  to  repel 
the  charges  preferred  under  this  head  and  the  following,  con- 
cerning "The  Translation  of  the  New  Testament  adopted 
by  the  Campbellites,"  with  the  dignity  and  decorum  of  a 
follower  of  him  who  'when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not 
again."  I  will  abstain  from  comments  and  epithets,  and 
state  a  few  facts,  and  leave  it  to  every  one  to  draw  his  own 
conclusions. 

Mr.  Landis  explains  himself  in  the  following  words:  "I 
do  not  mean  to  be  understood  that  every  individual  is  either 
an  avowed  Arian  or  Socinian,  but  that  the  majority  are 
such."  p.  305.  Mr.  Landis,  then,  testifies  that  the  majority 
of  those  called  Campbellites  are  "  avowed  Avians  or  Socini- 
ans."  A  serious  charge  to  prefer  against  a  large  community, 
of  whom  he  speaks  as  probably  amounting  from  150  to 
200,000  communicants,  and  presupposes  a  very  conscientious 
and  accurate  examination  of  the  profession.  He  does  not 
inform  us  where  he  derived  this  information,  or  how  he  as- 
certained this  majority.  We  should  like  to  have  been  in- 
formed of  the  documents  which  authorized  him  to  register 
before  heaven  and  earth  so  serious  and  so  defamatory  an 
accusation. 

Now,  what  is  the  proof  which  he  brings  T — Has  he  quoted 
one  scrap  of  my  writings  in  proof  of  the  allegation  that  I 
am  either  an  avowed  Arian  or  Socinian  ?  He  has  not.  Has 
he  quoted  any  passage  on  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit,  from  my  writings,  (and  1  have  often  written 
ont  his  subject,)  from  which  he  attempts  even  to  infer  my 
Unitarianism  ?  He  has  not.  Has  he  quoted  from  the  writ- 
ings of  any  leader,  or,  indeed,  from  any  person  in  our  com- 

*  This  description,  we  presume,  will  hardly  be  recognised 
as  embracing  the  whole  of  Campbellism.  Surely  it  is  not  the 
whole  system  of  which  Mr.  Landis  speaks  in  the  strong  lan- 
guage here  quoted.  But  we  are  truly  glad  to  find  Mr.  C.  now 
willing  to  disavow  so  many  of  the  objectionable  views  which 
have  appeared  in  his  writings. — Editor. 
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munity,  a  single  scrap  indicative  of  Unitarianism,  avowed  or 
implied  ?*  He  has  not.  What  then  is  his  proof?  He  affirms 
that  my  "  immediate  followers"  and  those  called  "  Chrystians" 
have  united  and  formed  one  community,  and  that  they  are 
"avowed  Arians  or  Socinians,"  and  consequently  we  are 
equally  Unitarian,  because  we  fraternize  with  them.  But 
this  is  not  a  fact.  No  such  union  has  ever  been  formed. 
Certain  preachers  and  congregations  in  the  west,  who  were 
called  "  Chrystians,"  not  however  avowed  "  Arians  nor  So- 
cinians," have  united  with  us,  on  account  of  which  the  great 
mass  of  that  people  have  disavowed  them. 

That  any  of  them  were  "avowed  Arians  or  Socinians," 
I  have  no  evidence  ;  but  suppose  them  to  have  been  by 
construction,  Arian  or  Unitarian,  (as  1  presume  some  of 
them  were  so  regarded.)  The  union  was  formed  on  the 
ground  of  a  disavowal  of  all  such  sentiments,  speculations, 
and  propositions  ;  both  parties  disavowing  Arianism,  Unita- 
rianism, Trinitarianism,f  Sabellianism,  and  every  human  ism 
on  the  subject: — agreeing  to  use  the  sacred  dialect  in  all 
their  teachings,  preachings,  and  writings,  without  any  res- 
pect to  these  metaphysical  abstractions,  or  private  interpre- 
tations, calling  Bible  ideas  by  Bible  names ;  and  thus  by 
speaking  the  same  things  in  the  same  terms  they  expected  to 
think  the  same  things,  and  walk  by  the  same  rule. 

Still  there  never  was  such  a  union  as  Mr.  Landis  affirms, 
and  as  proof  of  it  we  adduce  the  fact  that  the  eastern 
"Chrystians,"  as  a  body,  denounce  us  as  Calvinisls  on  this 
subject,  and  their  quondam  brethren  in  the  west,  who,  in 
common  with  multitudes  of  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and 
Baptists,  have  assented  with  us.  Indeed,  had  Mr.  Landis 
been  only  partially  acquainted  with  our  history,  he  would 


*  To  all  these  questions  the  reader  will  find  a  satisfactory 
answer  in  Mr.  Landis'  article,  p.  305,  seq.  We  can  only  ex- 
press our  surprise  that  Mr.  C.  does  not  more  justly  appreciate 
the  mass  of  evidence  accumulated  in  that  article. — Editor. 

t  Is  this  then  the  proof  that  Campbellites  are  not  Unita- 
rians ;  that  they  disavow  both  Unitarianism  and  Trinitarian- 
ism  ?  Surely,  Mr.  Campbell  needs  no  longer  inquire  for  the 
documents  which  authorize  the  belief  that  he  is  not  a  Trini- 
tarian.    Then  what  is  he  1 — Editor. 
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have  found  equal  ground  to  have  charged  us  with  Catholic- 
ism, Episcopalianism  Presbyterianism,  Methodism,  Deism, 
etc.  etc.,  for  of  ail  these  persuasions  there  have  been  acces- 
sions to  our  party. 

Now  I  ask  of  what  evidence  it  is  to  quote  the  writings  of 
one  Mr.  Kincade,  who  never  was  one  of  us — whose  writ- 
ings I  never  read,  never  acknowledged,  and,  so  far  as  known 
to  me,  are  of  no  more  authority  among  my  brethren  than 
Mr.  Landis  himself?  Of  what  use,  I  ask,  in  all  candor,  rea- 
son, and  truth,  to  quote  the  words  of  such  a  man  to  prove 
that  the  "majority  of  the  Campbellites"  are  "avowed  Arians 
or  Socinians  ?" 

Yet  such  is  the  only  written  evidence  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  this  most  grave  and  damnatory  allegation, — and,  in- 
deed, the  only  evidence,  except  some  things  which  Mr.  Lan- 
dis says  he  heard  from  some  preacher  who  said  he  was  one 
of  us  ;  and  yet  he  said  nothing  about  our  views  on  said  sub- 
ject ;  from  which,  if  Mr.  Landis'  quotations  are  correct,  any 
one  could  infer  that  we  are  "avowed  Arians,"  &c.  If  this 
professed  preacher  of  our  views,  to  whom  Mr.  L.  listened 
with  such  candor,  is  to  be  made  a  witness,  although  deposing 
nothing;  I  wonder,  whether  Mr.  Landis  would  take  my 
testimony,  when  I  affirm,  that  /  know  not  one  single  indi- 
vidual avowed  Avian  or  Socinian  teacher  or  layman  in  all  our 
ranks,  American  or  European  ?     I  again  say  not  one. 

But  he  says  a  certain  Mr.  Jamison  compelled  me  to  ac- 
knowledge that  I  "did  not  believe  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the 
Supreme  God  I"  What  transcendent  power  of  compulsion 
did  this  gentleman  possess  ! 

Thirty  years  ago  I  affirmed  that  an  "  eternal  Son"  pre- 
supposed an  eternal  Father ;  and  that  these  two  eternals 
were  wholly  incongruous  and  irreconcilable,  and  I  now  say, 
that  to  call  "  Jesus  Christ  the  Supreme  God"  is  not  only 
unscriptural  but  unphilosophic  and  preposterous.  Have  we 
an  inferior  God  !  Is  there  supremacy  and  inferiority  in 
Divinity  !  — If  Mr.  Jamison  had  asked  me  if  I  believed  that 
"Jesus  Christ  was  a  human  man,"  I  should  have  given  him 
the  same  answer.  I  know  of  no  supreme  Divinity  or  su- 
preme humanity.  Divinity  and  humanity,  with  me,  have  no 
degrees  of  comparison.  If  any  being,  or  person,  be  divine, 
he  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  divine  ;  and  in  reference  to 
him  there  is  neither  superior  nor   supreme  divinity.     But, 
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sir,  a  single  quotation  from  my  writings  will  show  how  much 
credit  is  due  to  such  reviewers  as  Messrs.  Jennings  and 
Landis. — The  following  extract  is  seven  years  old,  and  there- 
fore was  not  got  up  for  an  exigency  like  the  present. 

"  I  must  be  born  again,  and  be  endowed  with  other  rea- 
soning powers,  and  have  another  revelation,  before  lean  be- 
come an  Arian. 

"  I  will  give  you  one  reason  out  of  a  hundred,  and  but  one  ; 
because  I  feel  that  it  alone,  if  I  had  not  another,  would  for 
ever  preclude  the  hypothesis  :  it  is,  in  one  sentence,  because 
the  Arian  philosophy  converts  the  wisdom  of  God  into  folly. 

"  If  1  am  asked  to  explain  how  this  can  be,  1  refuse  not. 
The  Arian  toils  and  sweats,  and  taxes  his  ingenuity  to  show 
what  a  glorious  creature  the  Son  of  God  was  in  his  pre-ex- 
istent  state.  He  fancies  and  represents  the  Son  as  filling 
some  intermediate  rank,  more  than  midway  between  the 
Arch  Seraphim  and  the  Deity.  He  thinks  he  devoutly  con- 
sults the  honor  of  the  Son,  when  he  finds  for  him  some 
vacant  throne,  near  to  the  Self-existent  and  Eternal,  beyond 
the  aspirations  of  the  cherubim  and  seraphim.  There  he 
places  him,  a  sort  of  sub-deity  whence  he  descends  to  be- 
come incarnate.  Yet,  strange  to  tell,  when  this  first  and 
high-born  One,  of  unrivalled  glory  amongst  the  creatures  of 
God,  appears  in  human  flesh,  he  gives  him  nothing  to  do, 
which  the  son  of  Joseph  could  not  have  done  as  well ! ! !  Was 
ever  folly  more  consummate  !  What  is  folly,  but  the  adop- 
tion of  inadequate  means  to  ends  ?  Is  it  not  folly  to  give  a 
diamond  for  a  straw? — to  raise  a  tempest  to  move  a  fea- 
ther ? — to  discharge  the  artillery  of  heaven  against  a  worm  ? 
— to  hurl  the  thunderbolts  of  Omnipotence  against  a  fly? 
— to  despatch  the  Archangel  on  an  errand  which  the  son 
of  Joseph  could  have  as  well  performed  ? 

"What  creature  could  do  more  than  Abel,  Moses,  John  the 
Baptist,  Stephen,  Peter,  James  the  Just,  or  Paul  did — tell 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  lead  an  exemplary  life,  and  as  a 
martyr  offer  up  his  soul  to  God  !• 

*  We  cannot  give  our  reasons  in  extenso  for  any  of  the  more 
important  conclusions  suggested  in  these  remarks.  On  this 
point  we  shall  offer  one.  In  our  judgment  it  matters  not 
whether  we  regard  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as  a  mere  display  of 
love,  or  as  a  sin-offering  that  God  might  be  just  in  justifying 
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"  What,  let  me  again  ask,  is  folly,  if  this  be  not  folly  ?  To 
waste  resources,  or  squander  means,  is  as  foolish  as  not  to 
provide  them.  He  who  provides  the  materials  for  a  pal- 
ace, and  builds  a  cottage,  is  as  very  a  simpleton  as  he  who 
attempts  to  build  a  palace  out  of  the  materials  of  a  tent. 
Could  not  Gabriel,  who  waited  on  Daniel  on  the  bank  of 
Ulai ;  nay,  could  not  Paul  himself,  do  as  much  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  world,  as  the  Arian  Son  of  God  ?  When 
some  philosopher  appears,  who  with  a  dash  of  his  pen  can 
blot  out  sin,  or  show  me  that  the  tears  of  the  penitent,  or 
the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  can  wash  it  from  the  universe, 
then,  but  not  till  then,  will  I  turn  Arian. 

"  For   the   same,   or   a   similar   reason,  I   cannot   be   a 


him  that  believeth.  On  either  hypothesis,  the  Arian  or  Soci- 
nian  system  is  wholly  at  fault.  For  should  we,  with  the  Arian, 
imagine  that  Jesus,  as  to  his  pre-existent  state,  was  a  creature, 
however  exalted,  it  avails  nothing ;  because  the  distance  be- 
tween any  creature  and  his  Creator  is  so  immense,  (infinite  I 
was  going  to  say,)  that  all  the  creation  might  stand  between, 
and  yet  no  nearer  approach  to  Deity.  Now  if  Jesus  never 
was,  as  to  his  celestial  origin,  more  than  a  creature,  he  could, 
as  a  sin-offering,  effect  nothing  more  than  any  other  creature  : 
his  life  and  death  Avere  all  due  to  his  Creator  on  his  own  ac- 
count. Gabriel  never  can  do  more  than  his  own  duty.  But 
on  the  other  hypothesis,  that  his  death  was  a  mere  display  of 
love,  in  what,  let  me  ask,  does  this  love  consist  1  To  Omnipo- 
tence and  Omniscience  the  creation  of  any  one  creature  is  as 
easy  as  another.  It  required  no  more,  or  greater  effort,  on 
the  part  of  the  Almighty,  to  create  Gabriel  than  an  eagle — 
this  most  illustrious  creature  than  a  sparrow;  and  how  would 

the  text  read,  "  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave • — for 

its  redemption  ! ! !"  May  I  not  infer,  then,  that  the  Arian 
philosophy  converts  the  wisdom  of  God  into  folly  1  The  So- 
cinian,  who  calls  Jesus  divine,  and  some  others  who  call  him 
a  divine  person,  because  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  be- 
stowed on  him,  might,  in  their  interpretation  of  the  word 
divine,  find  room  for  Balaam's  ass  ;  because  that  ass  was  un- 
der such  plenary  inspiration  as  to  have  the  words  suggested, 
and  to  speak  with  the  gift  of  tongues,  when  it  reproved  the 
madness  of  the  prophet,  and  preached  reformation  to  him. 
Assuredly  it  was,  in  their  vocabulary,  a  divine  ass  '," 
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Socinian.     This  is  but  a  new   edition   of  the  fable — "the 
mountain's  in  labor,  and  a  mouse  is  born." 

Heaven-taught  sages,  legislators,  kings,  prophets,  priests, 
and  seers,  for  four  thousand  years,  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  and  revelation,  exhaust  all  the  similitudes,  analogies, 
and  imagery  of  this  creation  ;  impoverish  the  eloquence  of 
heaven  and  earth,  all  figures  and  forms  of  speech,  to  raise 
the  expectations  of  mankind  in  anticipation  of  a  wonderful 
child,  on  whose  shoulders  the  government  of  the  universe 
was  to  remain,  whose  name  was  written,  "Wonderful,  Coun- 
sellor— the  Mighty  God — the  Father  of  Eternity — the  Prince 
of  Peace — lmmanuel;"  yet  when  the  prediction  is  accom- 
plished, Mary  travails,  and  the  carpenter's  son  is  born— a 
Son  of  God,  it  is  true,  as  Adam  was  ! ! ! 

"  With  me,  consistency  must  precede  faith.  I  must  see 
types,  figures,  prophecies,  promises,  harmonizing ;  I  must 
see  the  means  and  the  end  correspondent ;  I  must  see  wis- 
"dom,  power,  goodness,  justice,  mercy,  love,  condescension, 
truth,  and  holiness,  shining  m  all  the  splendors  of  Divinity, 
before  I  can  subscribe  to  any  proposition  touching  the  per- 
sonal dignity  and  standing  of  my  Lord  the  King. 

"  It  will  not  suffice  to  puzzle  me  with  hard  questions  about 
how  this  can  be,  since  my  faith  has  in  its  infancy  to  master 
the  master  truth  of  revelation — to  admit  that  God  is  Jehovah, 
or,  that  God  was,  and  always  is,  the  self-existent,  immutable, 
and  eternal,  who  never  began  to  be ;  the  eternal  inhabitant 
of  eternity.  Believing  this,  I  find  no  difficulty  in  believing 
that  there  was,  and  is,  and  evermore  shall  be,  society  and 
plurality— a  literal  7,  and  thou,  and  he — a  we,  and  our,  and  us, 
in  one  divine  nature.  This  to  me  is  as  easy  as  the  idea  of 
self-existent ;  yea,  more  easy,  when  I,  and  thou,  and  he,  de- 
liberate on  creation,  providence,  and  redemption.  I  cannot, 
for  my  life,  even  fancy  a  nature  destitute  of  I,  and  thou, 
and  he.  I  am  certain  it  is  not  the  human — I  am  certain  it  is 
not  the  angelic — certain,  too,  that  it  is  not  the  Divine. 

"  In  our  nature  there  is  no  more  than  I,  and  thou,  and  he, 
as  respects  primary  relation.  There  is  no  more  in  the  an- 
gelic, and  the  Bible  reveals  no  more  than  F,  and  thou,  and 
he,  in  the  Divine.  But  not  turning  aside  to  answer  objec- 
tions which  are  anticipated,  be  it  observed  that  I  make  not 
this  a  matter  of  inference  only  ;  for  there  is  an  association 
of  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
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in  the  revealed  relation  of  the  three  persons,  I,  thou,  and  he, 
and  just  in  the  dignity  of  these  three.  '  I  send  thee  ;'  '  I  and 
thou  send  him  ;'  'Jehovah  and  his  Spirit  has  sent  me.'  On 
this  principle  the  Christian  economy  is  arranged  and  deve- 
loped.*    So  I  read  the  volumes  of  revelation." 

Yet  with  all  this,  and  much  more  as  explicit  before  him, 
my  charitable  and  impartial  reviewer  asks  :  "  Can  any  one 
doubt  whether  Mr.  Campbell  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
an  infidel  under  a  Christian  garb  ?"     Page  30G. 

"'  The   Translation  of  the  New  Testament  adopted  by  the 
Campbellites" 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  such  translation  on  earth, 
unless  it  be  that  of  King  James,  that  which  the  Presbyterians 
have  adopted.  To  that  we  make  our  first  and  last  ap- 
peal in  all  cases  of  controversy,  and  neither  preach  nor 
teach  any  thing  not  found  in  it.  Should  I  have  called 
Campbell's  and  McKnight's  versions  the  translation  adopted 
by  the  Presbyterians,  how  much  worse  than  an  infidel 
would  I  have  been !  Yet  this  is  just  as  true  of  them  as  it 
is  of  us.  In  our  families  and  churches  we  read  various 
translations,  but  have  adopted  none  as  authoritative  except 
that  used  by  all  English  and  American  Protestants.  Several 
years  since  I  published  in  one  volume  Campbell's  Four  Gos- 
pels, McKnight's  Epistles,  and  Doddridge's  Acts  of  Apostles 
and  Apocalypse,  and  since  that  time  have  in  later  editions 
made  numerous  emendations.  For  which  "  bold,  and  da- 
ring, and  awful"  undertakings,  Mr.  Landis  has  distinguished 
me  with  some  ver)'  courteous  epithets  and  characteristics. 

Much  is  said  about  a  mistake  which  occurred  on  the  title- 
page  of  the  first  edition  of  the  new  translation.  Having 
always  heard  Jonathan  Edwards,  president  of  Princeton 
College,  and  Philip  Doddridge,  quoted,  approved,  and  adopted 
as  Presbyterian  authorities,  1  placed  Doddridge  on  the  title- 

*  And  yet  Mr.  C.  affirms  that  the  Campbellites  disavow 
Trinitarianism  as  well  as  Unitarianism !  The  reader  will  not 
be  surprised  after  this  that  Mr.  Landis  found  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  real  doctrines  of  Campbellism.  See 
his  article,  p.  99. — Editor. 
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page,  with  Campbell  and  McKnight,  as  Doctors  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  I  believed  that  they  were  communi- 
cants in  common  with  all  Presbyterian  churches.  Techni- 
cally, however,  it  was  an  error.  Still  as  the  Congregation- 
alists  of  New  England  were  component  parts  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  these  United  States  until  last  year,  and  sat 
in  their  Assembly,  I  hold  it  to  be  according  to  their  own 
usage  to  identify  them  as  members  of  one  ecclesiastic  com- 
munity. I,  therefore,  without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  any 
umbrage  to  the  Presbyterians,  and  without  any  conceivable 
interest  or  advantage  to  my  views,  had,  as  aforesaid,  placed 
him  on  the  title-page  with  the  Presbyterians  Campbell  and 
McKnight,  as  members  of  the  same  church,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  they  had  placed  Jonathan  Edwards  at  the 
head  of  a  Presbyterian  College,  as  I  supposed. 

But  why  assail  my  motives  and  arraign  my  moral  cha- 
racter for  so  doing  ?  What  gain  or  interest  had  I  in  this 
affair  ?  Mr.  Landis  will  tell  you  :  "  After  Mr.  Campbell 
had  proclaimed  Dr.  Doddridge  to  be  a  Presbyterian,  he 
cites  him  as  an  important  and  weighty  authority,  and  one,  of 
course,  whose  candor  had  got  the  better  of  his  Presbyterian 
principles,  to  sustain  the  rendering  which  his  book  gives  of 
ekklesia — viz.  congregation,  instead  of  that  given  in  the 
common  translations." 

Let  us  now  honestly  examine  this  matter.  We  took  but 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Apocalypse  from  Dod- 
dridge ;  the  four  Gospels  from  Campbell  ;  and  the  Epistles 
from  McKnight.  We  quoted  Doddridge  once  in  a  critical 
note  upon  the  word  ekklesia,  but  we  also  gave  Dr.  Camp- 
bell in  the  same  note,  as  sustaining  the  same  view  of  the 
term,  as  also  Thompson.  I  did  not,  indeed,  at  the  time 
know  the  particular  views  of  Doddridge  on  ecclesiastical 
government ;  I  simply  regarded  him  as  a  Calvinist  whose 
works  were  every  where  read  and  commended  by  Presby- 
terians. As  to  any  gain  to  my  views  from  his  remarks  on 
ekklesia,  I  do  not  hold  myself,  or  my  readers  indebted  to  him 
the  millionth  part  of  a  grain.  For,  as  my  readers  are  often 
shown  in  my  notes,  I  regarded  Doddridge  as  of  little  or  no 
critical  authority  ;  generally,  if  not  always,  preferring  Drs. 
Campbell  and  McKnight  to  him,  in  passages  which  they  had 
in  common  translated. 
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I  had  then,  in  fact,  no  motive  nor  temptation  under  heaven 
to  assign  Doddridge  to  any  other  branch  of  the  church  than 
that  which  he  occupied.  Nor  is  the  New  Version  in  the 
least  indebted  to  his  peculiar  views  of  church  polity  for  a 
single  sentence  that  is  not  sustained  by  Presbyterian  author- 
ity. After  this  candid  statement  of  the  matter,  now  listen 
to  Mr.  Land  is  :  "  In  what  estimation  can  the  Christian  pub. 
lie  hold  a  man  who  will,  for  the  sake  of  promoting  the  sale 
of  a  book,  be  guilty  of  such  dissimulation?"  I  request  the 
reader  to  ponder  well  upon  the  preceding  question,  with  an 
especial  reference,  not  only  to  the  history  I  have  given,  but 
also  in  regard  to  Mr.  Landis  himself.* 

In  the  same  paragraph  he  says,  "It  was  not  until  Mr. 
Campbell  had  published  several  large  editions  of  this  book, 
that  he  would  consent  to  correct  the  false  statement  in  its 
title-page,  declaring  Dr.  Doddridge  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland."  Now,  with  the  above  question  and 
assertion  in  his  eye,  what  will  the  reader  think  when 
informed  that  this  is  not  so  !  It  was  corrected  in  the  second 
edi'ion  ! 

But  he  proceeds  to  say — "  As  our  examination  must  se- 
riously affect  the  moral  character  of  this  gentleman,  we  in- 
vite attention  to  another  point  before  we  take  up  the  sub- 
ject directly."  This  shows  what  his  calculations  and  inten- 
tions were.  Now  the  point  and  drift  of  some  three  pages 
is  to  show  that  "  corrections  and  improvements  in  style,"  as 
alleged  by  us,  have  been  made  in  the  original  works  of 
Campbell,  McKnight  and  Doddridge,  in  our  last  editions  of 
the  New  Version — "  yet  still  retaining  its  original  title- 
page."  This  "  retaining  of  the  original  title-page"  he  calls 
"a  dishonest  artifice" — "  a  crime  in  no  way  differing  from 
actual  forgery  ! "  Two'  very  serious  charges  against  my 
moral  character  are  here  published  to  the  world  :  enough 
to  destroy  the  reputation  of  any  man  of  any  pretensions  to 
Christian  standing,  or  character.  He  first  affirms  as  a  so- 
lemn lact  that  for  the  sake  of  promoting  the  sale  of  a  book, 
1  knowingly  and  designedly  retained  a  falsehood  on  its  title- 

*  Before  the  reader  makes  up  his  mind  in  regard  to  the 
propriety  of  this  question,  he  should  by  all  means  read  Mr. 
Landis'  account  of  the  matter,  p.  312,  seq. — Editor. 
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page  for  " several  large  editions" — And  in  the  second  place, 
under  the  title  of  the  first  and  second  editions  I  still  published 
the  work, — though  changed  and  altered  in  numerous  places. 
— Now  certainly  Mr.  Landis  would  not  have  affirmed  "  se- 
veral editions"  "  large  editions,"  and  "published  under  the 
same  title,"  unless  he  had  examined  the  affair :  for  who 
could  imagine  that  such  comprehensive  and  condemnatory 
accusations  from  such  a  quarter  would  be  preferred  without 
examination?  Where,  then,  are  his  documents?  where  are 
the  sources  of  his  information  ?  The  case  is  of  itself  hard 
enough  without  any  comments,  and  therefore  I  will  only 
say — he  has  no  such  evidence,  and  that  the  whole  three 
assertions — of  large  editions— and  several  editions,  and 
" under  the  same  title"  are  utterly  false  and  unfounded. 
The  books  will  show  for  themselves.  The  facts  known  and 
read  of  all  men  who  choose  to  examine  are  : — 1st.  In  the 
Errata  to  the  2d  Ed.  Dr.  Doddridge  is  declared  to  have 
been  a  Congregationalist.  In  the  second  place,  in  the  next 
edition,  and  in  evrry  subsequent  one  a  New  Title  is  af- 
fixed to  the  work — "  loith  Various  Emendations" — and  ad- 
ditions of  "  Critical  Notes  on  the  Language,  Geography, 
Chronology  and  History  of  the  New  Testament,  and  Mis- 
cellanous  Tables,  etc.    By  A.  Campbell.     1832." 

Mr.  Landis  next  collects  from  my  pocket  edition  of  said 
Testament  the  spurious  readings,  which,  on  the  authority 
of  Griesbach  and  others,  are  rejected.  He  would  fain  im- 
press his  readers  that  Mr.  Campbell  "  has  followed  in  the 
steps  of  the  Unitarian  editors  of  the   Improved   Version." 

After  what  has  appeared,  we  are  prepared  for  any  thing. 
We  have  neither  time  nor  necessity  to  justify  a  particular 
reference  to  these  readings.  I  will  only  say,  that  there  is 
not  one  spurious  reading  rejected  from  the  common  text 
that  even  squints  to  the  pending  controversies  between 
the  Trinitarians  and  Unitarians,  that  is  not  regarded  as 
spurious  by  some  of  the  most  learned  Trinitarians,  living 
and  dead,  who  have  spoken  of  these  things. 

The  motive  of  Mr.  Landis  to  fix  upon  myself  and  the 
New  Version  an  uncertain  character,  is  so  obvious  that  he 
who  runs  may  read.  His  use,  or  rather  abuse  of  the  spu- 
rious readings  enumerated  in  the  appendix  is  dictated  by  this 
benevolent  desire.  He  has,  however,  found  that  the  table 
of  spurious  readings  is  larger  than  the  actual  excisions  from 
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the  text ;  a  matter  of  which  we  may  speak  more  fully  at  an. 
other  time.  Errors  of  this  sort  are  found  in  all  the  Bibles 
in  the  land.  Even  in  the  single  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  from 
the  Andover  Press  ;  and  after  the  most  patient  supervision 
of  Professor  Stuart  himself,  and  that  of  the  most  accom- 
plished proof-reader,  an  entire  verse  is  left  out ;  and,  if  I 
mistake  not,  it  has  not  yet  been  noticed  by  any  one  of  that 
school.*  From  whatever  motive  typographical  omissions 
and  errors  are  corrected,  I  am  always  glad.  It  is  fortunate 
in  this  case  that  the  omissions  noticed  by  Mr.  Landis  are  all 
in  favor  of  the  common  version. f 

On  the  subject  of  spurious  readings,  Mr.  L.  is  manifestly 
not  the  most  competent  authority  in  the  world.  He  has  yet 
to  learn  that  while  we  have  a  standard  royal  translation, 
there  is  no  standard  royal  original.  The  common  version 
is  not  according  to  any  one  ancient  manuscript — is  not  ac- 
cording to  any  standard  or  received  original  in  the  world. 
It  is  a  translation  of  a  patch-work  original.  "  It  is,"  says 
one  deeply  learned  in  biblical  criticism — a  truly  enlight- 
ened man  on  such  questions — "  it  is  a  very  singular  ano- 
maly, that,  although  we  have,  by  public  authority,  a  stand- 
ard English  version,  yet  there  exists  no  standard  Greek 
text  for  the  original  of  that  version.  No  principal  printed 
editions  of  the  Greek  correspond  exactly  throughout,  and 
none  of  them  have  been  printed  verbatim  from  any  ancient 
manuscript,  but  each  has  been  varied  by  critical  alterations 
of  its  learned  editor,  on  his  own  responsibility ;  on  which 
account  all  the  great  collators  of  manuscripts  have  judged  it 
necessary  to  apprize  their  readers,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
what  particular  printed  edition  they  have  made  their  respec- 


*  As  Mr.  C.  does  not  inform  us  what  verse  is  here  referred 
to,  the  reader  will  of  course  wait  for  proof  of  the  correctness 
of  his  assertion. — Editor. 

t  The  reader  will  find  on  recurring  to  Mr.  Landis'  article, 
that,  in  respect  to  the  translation  referred  to,  Mr.  C.  has  failed 
to  meet  the  most  important  points  on  which  his  work  has  been 
exposed  to  censure.  The  statements  of  Mr.  L.,  then,  appear 
to  us  to  remain  not  materially  affected  by  the  reply  of  Mr. 
Campbell,  and  the  translation  must  continue  to  be  regarded 
as  it  has  been  since  it  was  exposed  on  our  pages. — Editor, 
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tive  collations.  Thus  Birch  states,  in  limine,  that  he  collated 
by  Stephen's  3d  edition,  1550;  Bentley's  collations  were 
made  by  the  text  of  Erasmus,  3d  edition,  1522,  as  reprinted 
at  Strasburgh  in  1724,  by  W.  Cephalaeus.  Other  collators 
have  also  specified  the  editions  by  which  they  compared. 
One  of  the  most  ardent  defenders  of  the  common  version, 
and  much  more  learned  than  Mr.  Landis,  has  been  con-, 
strained  to  admit  this  fact  in  "The  British  Critic  and  Quar- 
terly Theological  Review,  and  Ecclesiastical  Record."* 

I  am,  indeed,  of  opinion,  to  use  with  approbation  the 
words  of  Mr.  Landis,  that  "all  the  alterations  contended  for 
do  not  affect,  either  pro  or  con,  one  single  article  of  the 
Christian  system."  1  have  gone  farther :  I  have  said  that  I 
never  saw  any  version  or  translation  of  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures, Latin,  German,  French,  or  English, — Romanist  or 
Protestant — ancient  or  modern,  from  which  any  honest  man 
of  plain  common  sense  might  not  learn  the  way  to  heaven, 
to  holiness  and  happiness,  with  unerring  certainty ;  if  he  ap- 
plied his  mind  to  it.  They  all  name  the  same  persons,  pla- 
ces, and  events — record  the  same  facts — narrate  the  same 
parables,  comparisons,  conversations,  and  deliver  the  same 
precepts  and  promises.  They  may,  indeed,  differ  much  in 
their  plainness,  perspicuity,  and  easy  intelligence  ;  but  the 
same  story  is  told  in  all  its  characteristics,  attributes,  and 
circumstances.  Like  different  witnesses,  whose  testimony 
exactly  agrees  in  all  the  facts,  even  to  the  most  minute, 
A,  B,  C,  and  D,  has  each  his  own  way  of  telling  it  to  the 
court  and  jury ;  but  there  is  one  of  them  whose  perspicuity 
and  precision  make  his  testimony  more  intelligible  and  com- 
prehensible than  that  of  all  the  others.  So  in  translations : 
one  may  greatly  excel  another  in  all  the  attributes  of  clear- 
ness, simplicity,  and  general  intelligibility. 

But  as  1  have  been  permitted  thus  briefly  to  disabuse  the 
readers  of  the  Repository  of  the  false  impressions,  touching 
both  my  views  and  my  character,  through  which  they  must 
always  have  contemplated  them  and  me,  had  they  no  other 
source  of  information  than  that  furnished  them  by  Mr.  Lan- 
dis, I  do  not  wish  further  to  trespass  on  your  time  by  a 
more  formal  and  elaborate  exposition  of  all  that  Mr.  Landis 
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has  spread  over  seventy  of  your  pages  concerning  me.  The 
four  corners  of  his  superstructure  have  been  now  tested, 
and  every  one  can  judge  of  what  materials  they  were  con- 
structed. * 

*  Mr.  C  adds  a  few  sentences  commending  his  "Millenial 
Harbinger  "  to  our  readers  as  containing  "  a  more  full,  pointed, 
and  spirited  review,"  also,  administering  some  personal  advice 
to  Mr.  Landis,  and  then  closes  his  communication  "  with  sen- 
timents of  benevolence  for  all  mankind,"  and  friendly  saluta- 
tions to  ourselves.  These  passages  we  omit,  for  reasons  be- 
fore stated.  They  have  no  bearing  upon  Mr.  Campbell's 
defence  ;  and  our  sole  object  in  having  admitted  this  article, 
is  that  he  may  no  longer  have  any  occasion  to  complain  of 
injustice  from  us.  We  trust  that  both  he  and  our  readers 
will  be  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  we  have  presented 
his  communication,  and  that  we  shall  be  excused,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  for  having  occupied  so  large  a 
space  with  a  defence  so  generally  personal.  We  trust  we 
shall  not  often  have  occasion  thus  to  tax  the  patience  of  our 
readers. — Editor. 
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ARTICLE   XII. 

Critical    Notices. 

1. — Notes:  Critical,  Explanatory,  and  Practical,  on  the  Book 
of  the  Prophet  Isaiah  ;  with  a  Mew  Translation,  by  Al- 
bert Barnes.  In  three  volumes.  8vo.  Boston,  Crocker 
&  BreAvster ;  New-York,  Jonathan  Leavitt.  1840,  pp. 
517,  438,  770. 

"Probably  no  book  of  the  Bible  has  occupied  so  much  the 
attention  of  critics,  commentators,  and  private  Christians,  as 
Isaiah."  Numerous  authors  have  contributed  to  its  illustration. 
Among  these,  the  acute  Calvin,  the  learned  Vitringa,  the  elab- 
orate Lowth,  the  glossarial  Rosenmueller,  the  linguistic  Ge- 
senius,  have  each  in  their  turn  set  forth  the  evangelical  pro- 
phet with  a  copious  furniture  of  translation  and  commentary. 
In  later  times  a  host  of  oriental  travellers  have  shed  their 
illustrative  light,  upon  the  obscurities  of  this  book  ;  and  now 
Mr.  Barnes  comes  forward  with  the  fruits  of  his  untiring  in- 
dustry, gleaned  from  over  the  whole  harvest  field  of  his  pre- 
decessors. 

This  is,  doubtless,  the  greatest  work  of  Mr.  Barnes'  pen.  It 
has  been  wrought  amid  the  labors  of  a  large  parochial  charge, 
and  with  a  diligence  rarely  equalled,  during  a  period  of  more 
than  four  years.  It  now  comes  to  us  in  three  stately  octavos, 
constituting,  we  believe,  the  largest  mass  of  commentary  on 
the  '  Fifth  Evangelist9  to  be  found  in  our  language. 

The  author's  excellencies,  if  not  his  defects,  are  strongly 
marked  through  the  work.  The  style  is  plain,  simple,  and 
direct,  and  though  his  pages  teem  with  the  materiel  of  deep 
scholarship,  yet  he  is,  for  the  most  part,  eminently  happy  in 
making  himself  intelligible  and  interesting  to  every  class ; 
while  the  rich  practical  remarks,  every  now  and  then  grafted 
upon  the  critical  details,  transfuse  the  devotional  spirit  of  the 
writer  into  the  bosom  of  his  reader. 

The  chief  abatement  from  Mr.  Barnes'  general  merit,  in 
this  work,  as  perhaps  also  in  his  others,  is  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  what  may  be  termed  gratuitous  annotation.  Hun- 
dreds of  single  phrases,  of  perfectly  obvious  import,  which 
barely  admit  of  equipollent  terms,  and  do  not  need  even  them  ; 
are  paragraphed,  and  paraded,  in  the  style  of  formal  exegesis, 
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though  the  effect  upon  the  mind  is  often  little  else  than  that 
of  diluted  paraphrase.  One  consequence,  of  serious  import,  of 
this  feature  of  the  work,  is,  that  it  has  unnecessarily  swollen 
its  bulk.  We  admit  that  in  many  cases  a  bright  gleam  of  light 
is  thrown  upon  a  word  or  passage  by  a  slight  variation  of  the 
phrase,  but  quite  as  often  the  reader  is  forced  to  ask  himself, 
whether  he  really  does  need  to  be  remanded  back  to  his  rudi- 
ments quite  so  frequently  as  Mr.  Barnes'  notes  would  imply. 

The  general  principles  of  interpretation,  adopted  by  Mr. 
Barnes,  are  in  accordance  with  the  most  generally  approved 
results  of  Biblical  study  in  modern  times.  He  balances  with 
commendable  fairness  between  the  Cocceianism  of  Vitringa, 
and  the  Grotianism  of  Gesenius.  He  gives  full  scope  to  the 
principle  of  the  Messianic  interpretation,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  sets  his  face  as  a  flint  against  being  led  away  by  any 
merely  fanciful  analogies  or  forced  adaptations.  In  spite, 
however,  of  this  large  and  willing  concession,  we  have  been 
conscious  of  a  certain  unsatisfied  feeling — an  impression  of 
meagerness  and  jejuneness — in  following  his  annotations  on 
some  of  the  sublimest  Messianic  predictions.  He  does  not 
give  us,  as  fully  as  we  could  wish,  the  particular  applications. 
Apparently  adopting  Hengstenberg's  very  questionable  position, 
that  the  prophets  beheld  the  glories  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom 
in  space  and  not  in  time,  that  is,  without  a  definite  distinction 
of  eras,  he  affords  us  comparatively  little  aid  in  weaving  to- 
gether into  one  harmonious  tissue,  the  golden  threads  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  oracles.  On  this  score  it  may  still  be 
questioned,  whether  Vitringa  does  not  bear  away  the  palm 
from  all  later  commentators.  The  light  which  to  the  eyes  of 
German  expositors  merely  floats  in  a  brilliant  halo  around  the 
summit  of  the  'delectable  mountains'  of  the  vision,  Vitringa 
concentrates  through  the  Apocalyptic  lens,  and  makes  it 
glow  in  a  luminous  focus  upon  distinct  points  of  the  great 
prophetic  vista  that  Isaiah  opens  before  us.  In  this  respect 
Mr.  Barnes'  work  does  not  fully  meet  our  wishes.  As  a  phi- 
lological and  exegetical  digest,  however,  on  the  prince  of  the 
ancient  prophets,  it  is  a  work  of  great  value.  It  is  a  store- 
house of  rich  illustrations  of  the  letter  of  his  author,  and  one 
from  which  the  theological  student  may  largely  replenish  his 
critical  adversaria. 

"We  do  not  especially  admire  the  taste  with  which  the  text 
of  the  Old  and  New  version  has  been  arranged.  But  as  this 
is  a  matter  of  mere  mechanical  moment,  and  as  the  work  will 
receive  its  character  from  the  Notes,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
dwell  upon  it.     We  think,  indeed,  as  every  necessary  emen- 
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dation  of  the  present  translation  could  have  been  suggested 
in  the  Notes,  the  new  one  might  have  been  entirely  dispensed 
with.  If  this  retrenchment  could  have  been  made,  together 
with  a  considerable  subduction  of  superfluous  comments,  the 
work  might  have  been  compressed  into  a  much  smaller  size, 
and  thus  the  greatest  objection  to  it,  its  inordinate  dimensions, 
have  been  obviated.  Voluminous  as  it  is,  however,  its  faults 
are  few  in  comparison  with  its  excellencies,  and  those  who 
properly  appreciate  its  value,  will  not  long  consent  to  dispense 
with  its  possession. 

2. — Manual  of  Classical  Literature, from  the  German  of  J.  J. 
Eschenburg,  Professor  in  the  Carolinum,  at  Brunswick, 
with  additions,  by  JV.  W.  Fiske,  Professor  of  Intellec- 
tual and  Moral  Philosophy  (formerly  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Languages)  in  Jlmherst  College.  Philadelphia : 
Frederick  W.  Greenough.     1839,  pp.  753. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  that  the  Second  Edition  of  this 
valuable  work  was  reviewed  in  the  Biblical  Repository  of 
April,  1837.  The  high  terms,  in  which  it  was  spoken  of  by 
the  able  and  accomplished  reviewer,  have  doubtless  been  res- 
ponded to  by  every  student,  who  has  had  access  to  the  work. 
Of  its  due  appreciation  there  is  no  better  evidence,  than  the 
speedy  demand  which  has  been  made  for  another  Edition. 
The  value  of  the  present  Edition  is  much  enhanced  by  a  new 
translation  of  the  part  of  Eschenburg,  relating  to  Roman  au- 
thors, together  with  a  large  amount  of  original  matter.  Many 
valuable  additions  have  also  been  made  to  other  portions  of  the 
work.  It  has  the  additional  value  of  being  embellished  with 
several  hundred  cuts,  illustrative  of  the  Literature  and  Art  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  We  should  judge,  that  the  present 
Edition  contains  at  least  one  fourth  more  of  matter  than  the 
preceding  one,  and  yet  is  printed  so  compactly  as  to  be  but 
very  little  increased  in  size. 

This  manual  is  a  thesaurus  to  the  student.  There  is  scarcely 
a  topic  pertaining  to  Greek  and  Roman  Archaeology,  which 
cannot  be  found  in  it,  with  pertinent  remarks  and  illustrations. 
It  combines  a  luminous  and  well  digested  view  of  Archaeology, 
of  Literature  and  Art ;  history  of  Ancient  Literature,  Greek 
and  Roman ;  Mythology  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  Greek 
and  Roman  Antiquities  ;  Classical  Geography  and  Chronology. 
We  know  of  no  work,  which  can  be  compared  with  it,  in  the 
amount  and  value  of  the  classical  information  it  communicates. 
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It  is  a  substantial  aid,  which  we  most  heartily  commend  to  every 
teacher,  and  student,  as  a  table  companion  to  lie  beside  his 
Lexicons  and  Grammars.  A  familiarity  with  such  a  work, 
through  an  academic  and  collegiate  course,  cannot  fail  to  en- 
rich the  mind  with  a  fund  of  classical  knowledge,  and  impart 
additional  zest  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors. 
A  long  time  has  not  elapsed,  since  a  student  would  have  been 
compelled  to  spend  whole  days,  in  a  large  and  well  selected 
library,  to  obtain  the  information,  that  is  now  presented  to 
him,  in  one  well  arranged  volume.  Prof.  Fiske  deserves  the 
thanks  of  every  one,  who  is  interested  in  the  advancement  of 
classical  learning.  The  external  appearance  of  the  work  is 
neat  and  attractive. 


3. — Aids  to  Reflection,  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  with  a 
Prelimi/iary  Essay,  by  James  Marsh,  D.  D.  From  the 
Fourth  London  Edition,  with  the  Author's  Last  Correc- 
tions. Edited  by  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge,  Esq.  M.  A. 
New-York,  Gould,  Newman  &  Saxton.  1840,  pp.  354. 
octavo. 

Aids  to  Reflection,  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  with  the  Au- 
thor's Last  Corrections.  Edited  by  Henry  Nelson  Cole- 
ridge, Esq.  M.  A.  ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Preliminary 
Essay,  by  John  McVickar,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  in  Columbia  College,  New  York.  London, 
William  Pickering  ;  New  York,  Swords,  Stanford  & 
Co.     1839,  12  mo.  pp.  324. 

These  two  editions  of  Coleridge's  "  Aids  to  Reflection"  are 
before  the  public  with  conflicting  claims.  It  is  with  reluc- 
tance that  we  speak  disparagingly  of  either ;  and  yet  the  rea- 
sons urged  by  the  Editor  of  the  latter,  for  its  publication,  are 
such  as  render  it  impossible  to  commend  the  one  without  an 
implied  censure  of  the  other.  In  these  circumstances  we  can- 
not hesitate  to  express  our  decided  preference  of  that  by  Prof. 
Marsh.  We  are  happily  relieved,  however,  from  the  necessity 
of  stating  the  grounds  of  this  preference,  by  the  following 
strictures  on  the  edition  by  Prof.  McVickar,  furnished  by  a 
respected  correspondent,  who  is  not  a  disciple  of  Coleridge,  but 
"  as  a  friend  of  truth  and  fair  dealing,"  claims  to  speak  freely. 

The  publication  of  this  new  preliminary  essay,  by  Dr.  Mc- 
Vickar, will  be  unfortunate  to  the  reputation  of  its  author,  for 
fairness  of  mind,  for  accuracy,  we  had  almost  said  honesty,  in 
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his  statements  and  quotations,  and  we  may  add,  for  a  manly 
and  honorable  spirit.  It  will  be  received  with  disapprobation, 
by  all  who  are  acquainted  either  with  the  merits  of  the  essay 
for  which  it  was  substituted  or  with  the  principles  and  spirit 
of  Coleridge  himself. 

The  Essay  of  Dr.  Marsh,  had  been  read  and  approved  by 
Mr.  Coleridge,  who  was  able,  if  any  man  is,  to  judge  of  its 
merits  as  a  true  exposition  of  his  own  system  of  Christian 
philosophy,  and  also  of  the  importance  of  the  suggestions 
which  were  designed  to  secure  for  it  a  faithful  and  unpreju- 
diced study.  It  was  also  prefixed  to  the  edition  which  was 
"  recently  put  forth  in  London  by  his  nephew  and  executor 
with  the  author's  final  amendments."  None  but  reasons  the 
most  substantial  and  imperative  could  authorize  or  justify  the 
opinion  on  the  part  of  Prof.  McVickar,  that  the  essay  of  Dr. 
Marsh  thus  consecrated  by  the  dying  wishes  of  a  man  like  Mr. 
Coleridge,  was  open  to  so  many  exceptions,  as  to  demand  a 
better. 

The  reasons  given  for  this  opinion,  and  for  the  attempt  to 
substitute  another  introduction,  are  five.  1.  "That  such  Pre- 
face is  mainly  occupied  in  justifying  Coleridge  and  his  philo- 
sophy, against  objections  which  have  no  place  except  on  the 
Calvinistic  scheme  of  Divinity.  But  these  obviously  are  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  reception  not  of  Coleridge's  but  of 
his  commentator's  opinions,  objections  therefore  not  with 
churchmen,  but  with  dissenters  from  the  church."  On  p. 
xxviii.  he  represents  Dr.  Marsh  as  laboring  to  reconcile  his 
author  with  the  Calvinism  of  Edwards,  and  adds,  "  to  recon- 
cile Coleridge  with  Calvinism,  is  that  fruitless  task  which 
places  him  ever  in  a  false  position  with  regard  to  his  own  faith 
and  in  a  needless  one  in  the  light  of  all  others."  Allowing  the 
fact  here  stated  to  be  true,  what  then  1  Are  there  no  Cal 
vinists  within  the  Church  1  Are  there  none  who  would  be  al- 
lowed by  Prof.  McVickar  to  be  "  called  of  God  as  was  Aaron," 
who  are  yet  Calvinistic  in  their  views  of  Theology  1  Is  aCal- 
vinist  of  necessity  not  a  Churchman  but  "  a  dissenter  from 
the  Church  V 

Besides  ;  this  Stereotype  Edition  is  not  only  addressed  to 
that  communion  of  which  its  author  "  was  an  affectionate  and 
faithful  son,"  but  also  "to  the  church  at  large,"  unless  in- 
deed the  latter  phrase  was  penned  by  its  author  in  a  moment 
of  forgetful  and  inconsistent  Catholicity;  and  surely  the 
church  at  large  might  not  suffer  by  an  effort  to  justify  the 
system  held  by  Coleridge  from  objections  on  the  score  of  Cal- 
vinism. 
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But  the  fact  stated  is  not  true  ;  Dr.  Marsh  is  not  a  Calvinist 
of  the  school  of  Edwards  ;  and  a  large  portion  of  his  prelimi- 
nary essay  is  an  attempt  to  show  that  his  views  of  the  will,  etc., 
are  inconsistent  with  right  reason  and  spiritual  religion,  and 
that  the  views  of  Coleridge  are  the  only  substitute.  How  any 
man  could  have  thought  or  said  the  contrary,  we  can  with  dif- 
ficulty understand. 

Reason  2.  "  That  it  [i.  e.  the  Preface]  inculcates  what  is 
deemed  a  false  and  dangerous  principle,  viz.  that  some  sys- 
tem of  metaphysical  philosophy  is  essential  to  soundness  in 
Christian  doctrine."  To  this  we  reply,  that  it  inculcates  no 
such  thing — and  nothing  in  the  least  inconsistent  with  the 
views  of  Coleridge  himself.  With  Coleridge  Dr.  Marsh  indeed 
teaches — "  that  we  can  have  no  right  views  of  theology,  till 
we  have  right  views  of  the  human  mind."  This  his  master 
taught  with  all  his  might ;  inculcating  that  there  can  be 
no  consistent  scheme  of  scientific  theology,  which  is  not 
founded  on  a  right  division  of  the  powers  of  man,  and  a  judg- 
ment thence  derived,  as  to  what  man  can  and  cannot  know,  in 
the  way  of  science.  To  construct  a  scheme  of  Christian  phi- 
losophy was  the  aim  and  aspiration  of  his  later  years. 

In  entire  consistency  with  this  great  principle  both  teach — 
the  one  as  the  other,  that  Religion  as  distinguished  from  spe- 
culative Theology, — is  not  a  speculation  but  a  life,  not  a  phi- 
losophy of  life,  but  a  life  and  living  process.  Prof.  McVickar 
has  here  displayed  a  singular  facility  in  misunderstanding 
both  Dr.  Marsh  and  Coleridge — as  well  as  misquoting  the 
latter. 

Reason  3.  "  That  it  tends  to  a  misapprehension  of  Cole- 
ridge's religious  views,  by  identifying  them  with  what  among 
us,"  says  Dr.  Marsh,  "  are  termed  the  evangelical  doctrines." — 
"  Now  the  term  used  as  a  party  name,  in  which  sense  alone  it 
can  be  here  understood,  is  one  peculiarly  inappropriate  as  ap- 
plied to  Coleridge,"  etc. 

The  word  Evangelical  is  not  used  here  in  a  party  sense — 
certainly  not  in  the  party  sense  in  which  it  is  quoted  by  Prof. 
McVickar.  The  phrase  "  the  evangelical  doctrines,"  is  used  by 
Dr.  Marsh,  as  synonymous  with  the  great  truths  of  revelation 
which  are  held  in  common  by  those  Christian  denominations 
who  are  regarded  as  believers  in  serious  and  spiritual  religion. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  opposing  parties  or  opinions,  in  the 
English  or  American  Episcopal  Churches,  respecting,  "  the 
church,  the  sin  of  schism,  the  doctrine  of  .the  sacraments,  or 
conversion." 

Reason  4,  is,  in  substance,  its  unqualified  eulogium  of  Cole- 
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ridge  and  his  opinions.  Dr.  Marsh  does  not  eulogize  his 
author  excessively — for  we  know  that  there  are  some  of  his 
peculiar  opinions  of  men  and  things  which  he  does  not  adopt. 
He  did  not  however  deem  it  necessary  to  state  every  point,  in 
which  he  differed  from  him.  This  he  regarded  doubtless  as 
too  trivial  an  occupation  for  one  who  had  at  heart  the  further- 
ance of  his  principles  of  Christian  truth — and  not  a  bigoted 
or  blind  devotion  to  the  foibles  of  the  man. 

"Lastly,  it  is  rejected  as  being  a  preface  which  takes  too 
much  knowledge  for  granted,  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  to  an- 
swer the  present  demand  of  an  edition  fitted  for  popular  use." 
Of  this  reason  we  can  only  say,  that  the  man  who  has  not  suf- 
ficient knowledge  to  grapple  with  the  essay  of  Dr.  Marsh,  need 
not  expect  to  grapple  successfully  with  Mr.  Coleridge.  If  he 
is  deterred  by  the  introduction  it  is  a  sure  indication  that  he 
had  better  remain  a  while,  in  the  schools  of  ordinary  teachers. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this :  Coleridge  was  an  Episco- 
palian— a  devout  and  reverent  son  of  the  established  church  ; 
therefore  it  was  a  thing  to  be  desired  that  his  work  should  be 
taken  under  the  patronage  of  Episcopalians — and  that  his 
name  should  be  turned  to  its  account  in  promoting  the  extreme 
doctrines,  that  are  now  so  fashionable  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  Prof.  McVickar  and  his  associates  can  ill  endure, 
that  **  a  dissenting  clergyman  from  Vermont,"  should  have 
had  the  penetration  to  discern  the  high  merits  of  this  remark- 
able man,  and  the  courage  to  avow  his  convictions,  at  a  time 
when  it  cost  some  boldness  to  do  so.  They  feel  that  a  be- 
liever in  a  self-constituted  ministry  has  no  right  to  connect 
his  name  with  an  Episcopal  author  ;  and  when  they  witness 
this  outrage  they  feel  not  a  little  unlike  the  famous  Dennis, 
when  he  cried,  "  How  these  rascals  use  me  ', — they  will  not 
let  my  play  run,  yet  they  steal  my  thunder  .'" 

We  deem  it  important  to  add  a  brief  statement  of  the  views 
of  Coleridge  in  reference  to  the  church,  and  especially  those 
most  offensive  doctrines  at  large,  with  which  the  effort  has 
been  made  to  connect  the  authority  of  his  name,  in  the  pitiful 
spirit  of  sectarian  partisanship. 

Coleridge  wras  a  friend  and  a  zealous  supporter  to  the  na- 
tional church  in  England,  and  was  vexed  and  grieved  with  the 
efforts  of  the  modern  dissenters  to  bring  the  establishment  to 
an  end.  In  the  same  spirit  and  for  the  same  reasons,  not  a 
few  in  our  own  country  were  the  avowed  supporters  of  the 
more  liberal  establishments  of  Virginia  and  Connecticut — and 
this  independently  of  the  fact  that  Episcopacy  was  supported 
by  the  one  and  Congregationalism  by  the  other. 
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He  also  held  "  that  Christianity  without  a  church  [not  visi- 
ble church  as  Mr.  McVickar  ([notes  him],  exercising  spiritual 
authority,  is  vanity  and  dissolution."  So  did  all  the  Refor- 
mers hold  ;  so  do  the  divines  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
churches  at  the  present  day.  Coleridge  has  no  where  said  that 
"  Christianity  without  a  church  episcopally  constituted  is 
vanity  and  dissolution,"  but  has  every  where  implied  the  con- 
trary.* 

He  holds  in  regard  to  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  what  the  Reformers  held,  not  of  the  English 
or  Episcopal  church,  but  of  the  church  of  Scotland  as  well 
as  those  upon  the  Continent.  If  in  this  point  he  approximates 
to  the  opinions  of  the  Oxford  divines,  it  is  no  more  than  just 
that  it  should  also  be  stated,  that  in  their  views  and  the  views 
of  Prof.  McVickar  respecting  the  administration  of  Whitgift 
and  Bancroft,  and  Laud  and  the  Puritan  defection,  he  differs 
from  them  widely. 

He  was  also  an  affectionate  son  of  the  English  church  as 
the  church  in  which  he  was  born  and  baptized,  for  the 
reason  which  Richter  gives  in  his  saying — "  your  church  may 
be  a  very  good  church  but  she  is  not  my  mother." 

He  has  no  where  avowed  himself,  the  foe  of  "  a  self-consti- 
tuted ministry,"  i.  e.  a  ministry  not  episcopally  ordained,  and 
there  is  not  a  passage  to  be  found  in  his  writings  from  which 
there  can  be  gathered  the  conclusion  that  he  held  the  divine 
right  of  Episcopal  ordinr.tion,  and  the  Apostolical  succession. 
From  hundreds  the  opposite  might  be  derived.  Nothing 
would  be  more  offensive  or  unpleasant  to  the  high  churchmen 
of  the  present  day,  than  the  even-handed  justice  which  he 
metes  out  to  the  two  parties  in  ihe  great  strife  of  Puritanism, 
and  the  high  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  those  whom  they 
load  with  contemptuous  epithets. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  unfairness  of  the  quotations  made  by 
Prof.  McVickar — we  must  be  content  with  requesting  the 
reader  to  look  them  out  for  himself. 

The  writer  of  this  notice  is  not  a  partisan  of  the  philosophy 
of  Coleridge,  and  would  not  be  owned  as  one  of  his  disciples. 
It  is  therefore  with  the  greater  freedom,  that  as  a  friend  of 
truth  and  fair  dealing,  as  well  as  of  the  high  moral  and  in- 
tellectual worth  of  Prof.  Marsh,  he  has  made  these  strictures. 


*  In  his  book  on  the  Church  and  State,  which  has  never  been  reprinted 
in  this  country,  he  represents  the  Primitive  Church  as  Congregational 
or  Presbyterian. 
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4>. — New  Work  on  Christian  Antiquities. 

We  are  happy  to  hear  that  a  new  work  on  the  subject  of 
Christian  Antiquities  is  in  the  course  of  preparation,  by  the 
Rev.  Lyman  Coleman,  Principal  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary, 
Andover,  Mass.  Such  a  work  has  long  been  a  desideratum. 
The  treatise  of  Bingham  is  voluminous,  not  always  the  most 
impartial,  and,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  imperfect. 
Bingham  was  very  strongly  attached  to  his  own  communion, 
and  is,  of  course,  apt  to  be  prejudiced  in  its  favor.  The  work 
of  Mr.  Coleman  will  be  on  the  basis  of  that  of  Augusti,  a  dis- 
tinguished professor  in  the  university  of  Bonn.  The  original 
work  of  this  venerable  theologian  was  published  in  12  volumes, 
1817 — 1837.  This  was  the  result,  according  to  his  represen- 
tations, of  the  study  and  industry  of  many  years.  It  was  very 
favorably  received,  not  only  in  Germany,  but  in  England,  Hol- 
land, Denmark  and  Sweden.  An  abridgment  of  this  work  in 
three  octavo  volumes,  by  the  author  himself,  has  been  pub- 
lished since  the  larger  work  was  issued.  The  design  of  this 
compend  was  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  public  for  a  work 
less  voluminous  and  expensive,  which  should  at  the  same  time 
embody  all  the  important  facts  relating  to  this  subject.  In  the 
accomplishment  of  his  task,  the  author  pursued  a  middle 
course  between  an  extended  detail  and  a  barren  abstract. 
The  whole  ground  in  the  abridgment,  is  carefully  revised  and 
improved.  That  part,  however,  which  relates  to  the  original 
organization  of  the  church  and  to  the  priesthood,  the  author 
has,  very  judiciously,  given  entire.  The  treatise  contains  an 
elaborate  account  of  those  important  points,  together  with  an 
ample  statement  of  the  various  rites  of  Avorship,  the  sacred 
seasons  and  festivals  of  the  primitive  church,  their  methods  of 
celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper — the  subjects  and  mode  of  bap- 
tism, marriage  and  funeral  ceremonies,  etc.  In  a  word,  it 
comprehends  the  whole  subject  of  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  in 
a  clear,  systematic  and  happy  manner.  If  the  translation  and 
condensation  is  well  done  by  Mr.  Coleman,  of  which,  from  his 
sound  judgment  and  well-known  habits  of  accuracy  and  indus- 
try, we  cannot  doubt,  the  public  will  be  put  in  possession  of 
an  invaluable  work,  almost  equally  interesting  to  the  theologi- 
cal student,  the  minister  and  the  antiquarian.  Much  will  be 
found  in  it,  also,  to  interest  the  general  reader. 

Augusti  has  been  successively  professor  of  theology  at 
Jena,  Breslau  and  Bonn.  He  is  the  author  of  many  works, 
chiefly  relating  to  Church  History,  and  is  deservedly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  leading  antiquarians  of  the  age.     In  the  Halle 
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Allgemeine  Litteratur  Zeitung,  he  is  characterized  as  an  "  hon- 
ored veteran,"  in  this  department  of  sacred  literature.  By 
occasional  abridgments,  and  by  the  omission  aof  such  parts 
as  may  be  least  interesting  to  the  American  reader,  it  is  thought 
that  the  work  may  be  brought  within  one  octavo  volume.* 

5. — The  Elements  of  Geology  for  Popular  Use,  containing  a  des- 
cription of  the  Geological  Formations  and  Mineral  Re- 
sources of  the  United  States.  By  Charles  A.  Lee,  M.  D. 
Late  Prof,  of  Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New-York.  Har- 
per and  Brothers,  1839. 

We  have  perused  this  work,  which  forms  one  of  the  volumes 
of  Harpers'  School  District  Library,  with  pleasure.  Commencing 
with  a  short  abstract  of  those  laws  and  phenomena  of  Chem- 
istry, a  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  to  the  full  understand- 
ing of  the  subsequent  parts  of  the  work,  it  is  divided  into  two 
sections,  the  first  containing  a  view  of  General  Geology,  and 
the  second  the  Geology  of  the  United  States. 

Though  the  book  is  avowedly  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  community,  it  is  not  the  less  adapted 
to  instruct  maturer  minds.  It  gives  a  good  view  of  the  actual 
state  of  the  science,  and  is  to  a  great  extent  free  from  those 
embarrassing  technicalities  and  premature  hypotheses,  which 
deform  so  many  other  works  on  the  same  subject. 


ARTICLE    XIII. 

Recent  Literacy    Intelligence. 

(SJcrmanp. 

Two  Editions  of  the  entire  Works  of  Plato  are  in  the  process  of  publi- 
cation in  Germany.  One  is  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  G.  Stallbaum,  of 
Leipsic.  The  first  section  of  vol  viii.,  containing  Theataelus,  has  just 
been  published.  It  is  accompanied  with  commentaries.  The  other  Edi- 
tion is  edited  by  Baiter,  Orelli  and  Winckelmann.  Ast's  Edition,  with  a 
complete  apparatus  of  Notes,  Lexicon  and  Indexes,  has  been  for  some 
time  out  of  press.  A  zealous  Platonist  has  arisen  at  Utrecht  in  Holland, 
Van  Heusde,  who  has  written  largely  and  con  amorc  on  the  subject. — The 

*  For  further  notices  of  Am>usti's  great  work,  see  Am.  Bib.  Repos. 
Jan.  Ib39,  pp.  253,  254. 
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15th  (enlarged  and  amended)  Edition  of  Buttmann's  smaller  Greek  Gram- 
mar has  been  issued.  One  of  the  earlier  Editions  of  this  Grammar  was 
translated  by  Gov.  Everett. — Dr.  Franklin's  Life  and  Essays,  with  a  Dic- 
tionary of  the  words  employed,  has  appeared  at  Carlsruhe. — S.  M.Ehren- 
berg  has  published  at  Berlin,  a  Practical  Elementary  Book,  for  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  Language — Anew  and  excellent  Edition  of  Locman's 
Fables  in  Arabic,  has  been  edited  by  Prof.  Roediger  of  Halle,  It  is  ac- 
companied with  Critical  Notes,  and  a  Glossary.  Prof.  R.  is  one  of  the 
ablest  Arabic  scholars  now  living. — L.  H.  Lowenstein  has  published  a 
new  Edition  of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  with  a  careful  collation 
of  MSS.,  both  ancient  and  the  more  recent,  accompanied  with  a  metrical 
translation  and  with  notes. — Perthes  of  Hamburgh,  has  issued  a  History 
of  the  Graco-Roman  Philosophy,  exhibited  from  the  sources,  by  H.  Rit- 
ter  and  L.  Preller. — Prof.  Ritter  has  published  appendices  and  additions 
to  the  first  four  volumes  of  his  History  of  Philosophy. — Prof.  A.  Scholl  has 
brought  out  some  contributions  to  the  History  of  Greek  Poesy. — A  3d 
Edition  of  Guerike's  Manual  of  Church  History  has  appeared;  also  the 
first  section  of  F.  Hitzig's  brief  exegetical  Manual  for  the  Old  Testament ; 
vol.  3.  of  Hengstenberg's  Contributions  to  the  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament,  on  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch;  section  2d  of  Prof. 
Maurer's  Grammatical,  Critical  and  Historical  Commentary  on  the  Old 
Testament.  This  is  a  brief,  judicious  and  valuable  exegetical  book  for 
beginners  in  the  reading  of  the  Old  Testament.  As  a  grammatical  as- 
sistant, it  is  much  preferable  to  the  ponderous  volumes  of  Rosenmiiller. — 
A  new  Edition  of  Miinscher's  Manual  of  Dogmatics,  with  references 
to  the  sources,  historical  notices,  etc.,  edited,  after  the  death  of  Von  Colin, 
a  previous  Editor,  by  C.  G.  Neudecker.  An  earlier  Edition  of  this  Man- 
ual was  translated  by  Dr.  Murdock  of  New-Haven. — A  3d  Edition  of 
Olshausen's  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  John  has  been  published.  The 
following  volumes  from  the  pen  of  Tholuck,  are  advertised  : — 2d  Edition 
of  the  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  with  a  Criticism  on  the  Life  of 
Jesus,  by  Strauss.  Miscellaneous  Writings,  chiefly  of  an  apologetic  char- 
acter. "  The  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  or  the  citations  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament from  the  Old,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  sacrifices  and  priesthood." 
De  Wette  has  brought  out  a  new  Edition  of  his  exegetical  Manual  of  the 
New  Testament ;  and  Winer,  a  3d  Edition  of  his  Manual  of  Theological 
Literature,  with  short  biographical  notices  of  the  writers. — The  learned 
Prof.  Boeckh,  of  Berlin,  has  published  a  very  valuable  Essay,  on  the 
weights,  measures,  etc.,  of  the  ancients,  in  their  mutual  relations. — Lassen 
of  Bonn,  one  of  the  principal  orientalists  of  Germany,  has  published  con- 
tributions to  the  History  of  the  Greek  and  Indo-Scythian  Kings  of  Bac- 
tria,  Cabool,  and  India,  by  deciphering  the  ancient  Cabool  legends,  which 
are  found  on  their  coins. — Dr.  Julius  of  Hamburgh  has  published  "the 
Moral  Condition  of  North-America,  from  the  author's  observations, 
made  in  1834-6. — Julius  Furst,  author  of  the  New  Hebrew  Concordance 
has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages,  in  the  University  of 
Leipsic.    He  was  nominated  by  the  professors,  and  appointed  by  the  king 

22* 
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of  Saxony.  He  is  a  young  man,  and  is  said  to  be  the  first  Jew,  who  has 
ever  been  named  to  a  professorship  in  Germany. — Dr.  Strauss,  who  was 
appointed  to  a  professorship  in  Zurich  in  Switzerland,  has  been  obliged  to 
leave  the  post  on  account  of  the  strong  opposition  which  was  made  to  hirn 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Canton. 

j?rance. 

The  prince  Alexander  Labanoff,  has  published  the  hitherto  inedited  let- 
ters of  Mary  Stuart,  accompanied  by  divers  despatches  and  instructions. 
The  16th  No.  of  Vol.  I.  of  the  Monuments  of  Egypt  and  Nubia,  after  the 
designs  executed  for  them  by  Champollion  the  younger,  etc.,  has  been 
published  under  the  auspices  of  Guizot  and  Thiers. —  A  Supplement  to 
the  Dictionary  of  the  French  Academy  has  been  published  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  member  of  the  Academy,  in  20  nos.  8vo. — M.  G.  Panthier, 
the  Chinese  scholar,  has  brought  out  an  Essay  on  the  origin  and  forma- 
tion of  the  different  systems  of  oriental  and  occidental  writing. — The 
fifth  section  of  "Vol.  III.  of  the  new  edition  of  Henry  Stephens's  Greek 
Thesaurus,  under  the  charge  of  Hase  and  the  two  Dindorfs,  has  made  its 
appearance.  We  are  glad  to  notice  a  French  Translation  of  Sparks' 
edition  of  the  Writings  of  Washington,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Guizot.  We  may  also  mention  that  a  selection  from  these  writings,  has 
been  translated  in  Germany  by  MissTiEcK,  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
Tieck  of  Dresden.  The  version  is  furnished  with  a  Preface  by  the  histo- 
rian Von  Raumur  of  Berlin. 

23nftct>  States. 

Dr.  Webster,  professor  in  Harvard  University,  is  preparing  a  transla- 
tion of  some  of  the  more  celebrated  eulogies  which  have  been  pronounced 
at  Paris  in  honor  of  distinguished  deceased  Savans.  A  selection  from  these 
eulogies,  with  such  notes  as  the  translator  may  be  able  to  supply,  cannot 
but  be  useful.  We  understand  that  the  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Felt,  of  Boston,  a 
learned  and  zealous  antiquarian,  will  soon  publish  an  ecclesiastical  history 
of  New-England.  No  man  in  the  country,  perhaps,  is  more  familiar  with 
the  early  Puritan  annals. — We  are  also  informed  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Allen, 
late  President  of  Boudoin  College,  is  engaged  in  preparing  an  "  Ecclesias- 
tical History  of  New  England  from  its  first  settlement.''  Dr  Allen  is  also 
familiar  with  the  subjects  of  such  a  history,  and  his  work  may  be  a  suc- 
cessful competitor  with  that  of  Mr.  Felt.  The  translation  of  Dr.  Wiggers's 
History  of  August  inian  ism  and  Pelagian  ism.  by  Prof.  Emerson  of  Andover, 
is  in  press,  and  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  Spring.  It  will  be  a  rich  ac- 
cession to  our  Theological  literature.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Crocker 
&  Brewster,  of  Boston,  will  put  to  press  at  an  early  day,  a  new  Edition  of 
Smith  &  Dwight's  Tour  in  Armenia.  It  will  probably  be  comprised  in 
one  volume  8vo.  No  book  of  Travels  by  Americans,  has  been  better  re- 
ceived by  the  learned  of  Europe.  It  has  been  republished  in  England, 
and  also  bsen  translated  into  German. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  now  in  press,  Dr.  John  Pye  Smith's  work  on 
the  Relation  between  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  some  parts  of  Geological 
Science.  See  notice  of  the  English  Edition  in  the  last  No.  of  the  Reposi- 
tory, p.  241. 

Gould,  Newman  and  Saxton,  Andover  &  New- York  have  in  press  "  An 
Introduction  to  the  French  Language,"  prepared  by  D  Fosdick,  Jr.,  on  a 
plan  similar  to  that  of  his  German  Introduction.  "  A  German  Dictionary 
in  two  parts,"  by  the  same  author  is  in  press  and  neatly  ready  for  publi- 
cation by  Perkins  &.  Marvin,  Boston.  It  will  be  stereotyped  In  about  600 
pages  12mo. 
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engaged  to  become  associate  editor  of  the  two  works,  and 
will  enter  immediately  upon  his  labors. 

Thus  united,  the  editors  hope  to  increase  the  labor  and 
talent  bestowed  upon  the  Biblical  Repository,  and  to  render 
it  still  more  worthy  of  its  present  reputation,  as  containing 
the  best  specimens  of  American  research  and  discussion  in 
the  departments  of  biblical  and  general  literature.  At  the 
same  time  they  will  devote  themselves,  with  fresh  energy,  to 
their  new  work,  which  contemplates  a  general  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  periodical  literature  of  the  world,  that  of 
our  own  country  alone  excepted. 
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We  have  also  secured  the  pledge  of  such  occasional  aid 
as  may  be  required  in  the  preparation  of  the  Eclectic  from 
a  number  of  literary  and  professional  gentlemen,  who  are 
familiar  with  the  departments  of  learning  and  research,  in 
which  they  will  render  their  assistance.  The  names  of 
these  gentlemen  will  hereafter  be  given  to  the  public  as  a 
guaranty  of  the  talent  and  fidelity  with  which  the  materials 
of  the  work  are  intended  to  be  selected  and  combined. 

The  necessity  of  arrangements  thus  enlarged  will  appear 
from  the  great  variety  of  matter  and  the  wide  field  of  inquiry 
to  be  embraced  in  the  contemplated  publication.  Its  mate- 
rials, with  the  exception  of  editorial  remarks,  are  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  periodical  Journals,  Repositories  and  Reviews 
of  all  foreign  countries.  The  selections  from  these  numer- 
ous sources  will  illustrate  every  department  of  useful  know- 
ledge,— literary,  religious,  political,  biblical,  historical,  geo- 
graphical, etc.  etc.;  and  these  selections  must  be  so  presented 
as  to  constitute  a  work  of  permanent  value  to  the  possessor. 
The  whole  field,  therefore,  must  be  surveyed  in  the  various 
languages  in  which  the  Journals,  etc.,  are  published, — the 
English,  German,  French,  Italian,  Swedish,  Danish,  Modern 
Greek,  etc.  Thus  to  investigate  the  original  sources  of  the 
work  will  require  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  these  sev- 
eral languages,  and,  through  them,  with  the  literature  which 
they  embrace.  Such  an  acquaintance  with  the  entire  field 
the  editors  cannot  hope,  personally,  at  once  to  possess.  But 
with  the  aid  already  secured,  and  through  the  correspond- 
ence which  they  propose  to  open  with  foreign  scholars  and 
American  residents  in  foreign  lands,  they  have  the  highest 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  construct  a  Periodical,  on  the 
plan  proposed,  more  interesting  and  valuable  than  is  now 
to  be  found  in  any  language.  Its  articles,  on  every  variety 
of  important  topic,  selected,  translated  and  explained,  will 
present  in  our  own  tongue,  and  in  a  popular  form,  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  "the  Literature  of  the  World." 

It  will  be  perceived  that  we  have  slightly  changed  the 
proposed  title  of  the  work.  This  has  been  done  as  a  matter 
of  taste,  and  to  express  more  fully  its  comprehensive  design. 

In  the  first  Prospectus  it  was  stated  that  this  work  would 
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not  be  commenced  until  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers 
should  be  obtained  to  ensure  its  support.  The  number 
required  has  not  yet  been  fully  reached  ;  but  we  are  happy 
to  state,  that  by  the  names  already  recorded,  and  the  pledges 
received  from  agents  and  others  who  express  the  warmest 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  we  regard  the 
condition  above  expressed  as  having  been  substantially  met. 

It  was  also  intimated,  in  the  former  Prospectus,  that  the 
work  might  be  commenced  in  the  present  month.  The 
delay,  however,  which  was  required  to  obtain  the  necessary 
encouragement,  and  the  extended  arrangements  indispensa- 
ble to  the  thorough  accomplishment  of  a  plan  involving  so 
much  expense  and  labor,  as  well  as  literary  qualification, 
has  rendered  so  early  a  commencement  of  our  publication 
impracticable.  We  cannot  now  hope  to  issue  the  first  No. 
of  the  work  before  the  month  of  November  next.  Subscri- 
bers may  confidently  expect  then  to  receive  it. 

The  work  will  be  issued  on  every  alternate  month  from 
the  date  of  the  first  No.  making  six  Nos.  a  year,  of  204  pages 
each,  which  will  be  prepared  with  title-pages  and  indexes, 
to  be  bound  in  two  volumes  of  more  than  600  pages  each. 
It  will  be  printed  in  the  type  of  this  prospectus,  on  an  en- 
larged page,  and  the  amount  of  reading  will  exceed,  by 
more  than  one  half,  that  of  the  American  Biblical  Reposi- 
tory, and  other  Five  Dollar  Quarterlies. 

The  price  will  be  Five  Dollars  per  annum,  in  advance,  or 
Six  Dollars,  if  delayed  till  after  the  delivery  of  the  first  No. 

As  the  expenses  of  commencing  the  work  will  be  large, 
payments,  in  advance,  will  be  gratefully  received. 

Every  subscriber  will  be  allowed  One  Dollar,  on  his  own 
subscription,  for  each  additional  subscription  he  will  pro- 
cure  and  for  which  he  will  become  responsible. 

Communications,  postage  paid,  may  be  addressed  to  the 
Editors, 
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SECOND  SERIES,  NO.  VII.— WHOLE  NO.  XXXIX. 


ARTICLE    I. 

Future  Punishment,  as  exhibited  in  the  Book  op 
Enoch.* 

By  M.  Stuart,  Prof.  Sac.  Lit.  in  the  Theol.  Seminary  at  Amlover. 

Next  to  the  inquiry  :  Whether  the  soul  is  immortal,  stands* 
in  point  of  importance  and  interest,  the  question  :  Whether 
there  is  a  state  of  reward  and  punish?nent  beyond  the  g?-ave, 
and  whether  that  state  is  e  ternal  ?  A  more  fearful  question 
cannot  be  raised  by  the  human  mind,  than  by  asking : 
Whether  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  in  a  future  world,  is 
to  be  regarded  as  endless. 

No  reflecting  man  can  wonder,  that  so  many  among  us  are 
deeply  agitated  by  this  subject.  While  the  great  majority 
of  Christians  consider  the  inquiry,  suggested  by  this  last  ques- 
tion, as  answered,  yea  fully  answered,  by  the  Scriptures, 
yet  there  are  not  a  few,  who  claim  to  be  consideied  as 
Christians,  whose  minds  are  filled  with  difficulty  in  respect 

*  This  article  was  prepared  for  the  April  No.  of  the  Reposi- 
tory, but  was  deferred  for  the  want  of  room.  It  was  designed 
to  follow  the  very  valuable  article  by  Prof.  Stuart,  on  the 
"  Book  of  Enoch,"  which  appeared  in  the  No.  for  January 
last,  page  86  seq.,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  an 
account  of  that  interesting  relic  of  antiquity. — Editor. 
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2  Future  Punishment.  [July» 

to  the  subject  of  endless  misery  in  a  future  world  ;  and  no 
inconsiderable  number,  who  reject,  even  with  scorn  and 
contumely,  the  idea  that  such  a  doom  for  the  human  soul  is 
possible. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  present  object  to  enter  the  lists  of  con- 
troversy at  large  in  regard  to  this  subject.  That  many  are 
greatly  agitated  in  respect  to  it,  is  so  far  from  being  strange, 
or  in  itself  criminal,  that  I  could  wish  many  thousands,  who 
are  now  altogether  indifferent  with  regard  to  every  inquiry 
of  such  a  nature,  might  be  aroused  to  a  stateof  deep  con- 
cern. There  is  always  more  hope  from  a  state  of  concern, 
than  from  one  of  apathy.  Baxter  says,  that  spiritual  sloth 
has  sent  more  souls  to  perdition,  than  all  the  other  causes 
which  can  be  named. 

Let  us  not  despair  of  being  listened  to  by  such  as  are  agi- 
tated in  respect  to  a  future  state.  If  it  be  true  that  some 
have  passed  on  to  that  condition,  in  which  the)*  can  only  look 
scorn  and  breathe  contempt  when  the  doctrine  of  endless 
punishment  is  mentioned,  we  will  still  hope,  that  in  a  land  of 
gospel  light  and  free  inquiry,  there  are  not  many  who  have 
been  able  to  attain  to  such  a  fearful  attitude  of  mind. 

I  can  never  think  on  the  subject  of  future  punishment, 
without  spontaneously  asking  :  Why  should  I  disbelieve  it? 
If  it  be  true,  that  there  is  no  punishment  of  the  wicked  here- 
after, then  I  shall  be  as  much  a  participator  of  all  the  good 
which  is  to  come,  as  if  I  were  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of 
those  who  affirm  this.  The  only  reward  for  belief  in  this 
case,  will  be  a  hope,  such  as  it  is,  during  the  present  life, 
that  I  shall  be  happy  hereafter,  come  what  may  in  this  world, 
or  do  what  I  may  please  to  do.  And  yet  my  conscience,  in 
spite  of  myself,  would  be  continually  at  war  with  such  a  hope, 
on  such  gronnds.  There  is  "a  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment 
and  fiery  indignation  which  will  devour  the  adversaries," 
implanted  by  our  Maker  in  the  human  breast,  in  order  to 
proclaim  within  us  that  there  is  a  God  who  will  judge  the 
world  in  righteousness,  who  abhors  sin  and  loves  holiness, 
and  who  will  exhibit  to  the  creatures  of  his  power  his  love 
of  the  one  and  his  hatred  of  the  other.  Conscience  can  be 
stilled  in  respect  to  these  fears,  only  by  doing  to  her  the  most 
absolute  violence,  binding  her  in  chains,  hoodwinking  her, 
or  administering  opiates  in  large  quantities.  The  latter  is 
the  usual  method  of  keeping  her  quiet.     But  alas  !  it  is  only 
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a  dreamy  and  feverish  sleep  that  is  procured.  Sins  com- 
mitted are  followed  by  the  fear  of  punishment,  whether  we 
will  or  not.  This  is  the  voice  of  God  that  speaks  to  the  soul 
made  in  his  image,  but  now  degraded  and  defaced  by  sin. 
Conscience  whispers  that  retribution  will  come.  We  may 
stop  our  ears ;  we  may  drown  her  voice  with  music  or  with 
shouting ;  all  these  expedients  are  but  temporary.  When 
every  artifice  is  wearied  out,  and  every  shout  which  over- 
powered the  still  small  voice  has  ceased,  then  comes  the 
tremendous  whisper  again.  In  our  lonely  recesses,  in  the 
dead  of  night,  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
of  trial,  of  misfortune — conscience  whispers  with  an  ac- 
cent that  penetrates  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  soul:  "  There 
is  a  God  who  judgeth  the  earth" — "  God  is  angry  with  the 
wicked  every  day." 

Where,  O  where,  is  an  asylum  from  this  still  small  voice, 
more  terrific  than  the  seven  thunders  which  shake  the 
throne  of  heaven  ?  Is  it  to  be  found  in  plunging  deep  into  the 
pleasures  of  sense  ?  But  how  can  it  be  found  there  ?  These 
are  short,  unsatisfying,  often  attended  with  satiety  and  dis- 
gust even  in  the  very  height  of  them  ;  and,  at  all  events,  they 
are  but  temporary.  Shall  the  refuge  be  found,  then,  in  con. 
fident  assertion,  in  presumptuous  belief,  that  there  is  no  future 
punishment?  But  how  will  these  alter  the  case?  The 
measures  of  a  just  God  are  not  to  be  influenced  by  our  de- 
clarations, nor  by  our  presumption.  When  we  have  scoffed 
at  his  justice,  or  derided  the  moral  retribution  which  he  in- 
tends to  make — there  is  no  change  in  him  nor  in  his  measures. 
When  we  call  in  question  his  word  ;  or  even  labour  to  make 
it  proclaim  the  future  freedom  of  the  wicked  from  all  punish- 
ment; it  is  not  the  boldness  of  our  assertions,  nor  the  rash- 
ness of  our  criticisms  on  the  Scriptures,  nor  the  zeal  with 
which  we  may  contend  for  our  professed  belief  in  the  common 
happiness  of  the  pious  and  the  impious,  which  can  change 
the  declarations  of  the  Scriptures,  or  repeal  one  awful  com- 
mination  which  they  contain.  There  the  assurance  is  given, 
that  when  the  Saviour  is  seated  on  his  throne  of  final  judg- 
ment, and  all  nations  are  assembled  before  him,  he  will 
separate  them  as  a  shepherd  divides  his  sheep  from  the 
goats — to  the  one  he  will  assign  £w>jv  alojviov,  to  the  other 
HolctGiv  aiionov .  The  punishment  is  characterized  by  the 
same  adjective  as  the  reward ;   and  if  the  life  be  endless  ia 
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this  case,  then  the  punishment  must  also  be  endless.     If  not, 
the  whole  declaration  has  no  intelligible  meaning. 

With  such  an  avowal  before  us  as  this,  from  the  lips  of 
him  who  is  himself  to  be  our  final  judge,  is  it  acting  a  reason- 
able part,  to  shut  our  ears  against  it,  and,  in  accordance  with 
our  wishes,  maintain  that  even  the  Bible  itself  establishes  the 
doctrine  of  universal  salvation,  or  at  least  of  ultimate  uni- 
versal restoration  ?  The  laws  of  exegesis  remonstrate 
against  this  conclusion  ;  and  if  they  are  not  to  be  trusted, 
what  confidence  can  we  place  in  any  thing  that  we  deduce 
from  the  Bible?  It  lies  on  the  very  face  of  the  Scriptures, 
that  heaven  is  no  more  affirmed  to  be  endless,  than  hell  is. 
An  interpretation  which  makes  the  latter  temporary,  must 
shake  our  faith  in  the  permanency  of  the  former.  The  whole 
matter  stands  or  falls  together. 

I  have  been  not  a  little  surprised,  therefore,  at  the  violence 
which  has  often  been  put  upon  the  words  aicov  and  tsViS,  in 
order  to  show  that  they  may  designate  a  temporary  period. 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  they  may  be  employed  to  designate  a 
period  which  is  in  its  own  nature  temporary ;  but  then  it  is 
plain  enough  in  such  cases,  that  they  are  employed  in  order 
to  make  the  strongest  expression  of  duration  that  the  nature 
of  the  case  will  admit ;  and  they  are  chosen  for  such  a  purpose 
on  the  very  ground,  that  they  naturally  designate  an  endless 
length  of  time.  If  not,  then  neither  the  Greek  nor  the  He- 
brew has  the  power  of  expressing  this  idea,  nor  any  specific 
name  for  it. 

But  I  find  myself  unconsciously  drawn  into  a  train  of  re- 
flections on  this  subject,  which  it  is  not  my  present  design  to 
pursue.  My  immediate  object  may  be  stated  in  a  few 
words,  and  should  be  plainly  stated  in  order  that  the  reader 
may  understand  it. 

It  has  often  been  asserted  by  disputants  respecting  the  sub- 
ject of  future  punishment,  that  the  early  periods  of  Christianity 
were  strangers  to  the  doctrine  of  the  endless  misery  of 
the  wicked  ;  and,  consequently,  tliat  all  the  assertions  of  such 
a  doctrine  are  grounded  only  in  the  fears  of  men,  or  in  pious 
fraud,  or  in  a  mistake  respecting  the  meaning  of  scriptural 
language.  When  those  who  maintain  the  doctrine  of  endless 
punishment  appeal  to  the  Bible  in  confirmation  of  it,  they 
are  told,  that  it  is  only  by  misinterpreting  the  Bible,  that 
such  a  doctrine  can  be  made  out  from  it. 
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What  then  is  the  ultimate  appeal,  in  a  case  of  this  nature  ? 
It  will  be  allowed,  I  suppose,  by  all  reasonable  men,  that 
the  scriptural  writers  employed  language  according  to  its 
usual  meaning  at  the  period  when  they  wrote.  A  dispute, 
however,  exists  between  those  who  affirm  and  those  who 
deny  the  future  and  endless  punishment  of  the  wicked, 
whether  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  Scriptures  is  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  confirm  the  doctrine  maintained  by  the  former. 
No  texts  that  can  be  brought  will  satisfy  the  latter,  so  long 
as  they  believe  that  the  usages  of  ancient  times,  as  to  the 
language  in  question,  were  contrary  to  what  the  former  class 
allege.  In  this  state  of  things,  then,  it  would  seem  desirable 
to  consult  other  books  besides  the  Bible — books  written 
about  the  same  period  as  the  scriptural  ones,  and  presenting 
us  with  the  usual  views  of  those  times  in  regard  to  the  great 
subject  before  us. 

Should  we  find  now,  after  such  consultation,  that  the 
common  belief  of  the  Jews  to  whom  the  Scriptures  were 
primarily  addressed,  was  such  as  now  generally  prevails,  i.  e. 
that  endless  punishment  was  a  matter  of  common  belief 
among  them  ;  then  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion,  either 
that  the  New  Testament  writers  meant  to  teach  the  same 
doctrine,  or  else  that  they  have,  in  an  inexplicable  manner, 
left  their  writings  in  such  a  state,  that  the  great  mass  of  men 
have  misunderstood  and  must  naturally  misunderstand  them. 
Why  did  not  the  sacred  writers  explicitly,  plainly,  purposely, 
and  avowedly,  correct  the  common  opinion  among  the  Jews 
in  respect  to  this  subject  ?  Honesty  and  fidelity  would  seem 
to  have  demanded  this  of  them,  if  this  opinion  had  been 
such  as  some  allege  it  to  have  been. 

The  book  of  Enoch,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  preceding  num- 
ber of  this  Miscellany,  was  composed  by  a  Jew,  unusually 
familiar  with  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  probably 
having  some  acquaintance  with  those  of  the  New.  It  was 
composed  in  all  probability  during  the  latter  half  of  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  It  was  written  by  a  serious 
man,  and  for  serious  purposes.  The  reward  of  the  righteous 
and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  are  the  great  theme  of 
the  author's  work.  It  may  therefore  be  of  some  importance 
to  discover  what  are  the  views  of  this  writer  respecting  the 
future  punishment  of  the  wicked.  It  will  help  us  to  know 
what  were  the  usual  sentiments  of  his  time,  cherished  by 
persons  who  reflected  on  the  subject  of  religion. 

1* 
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I  may  remark  also,  that  the  manner  of  the  writer  is  such, 
when  he  speaks  of  this  subject,  as  to  shew  that  in  his  view  it 
is  not  a  controverted  one  — at  least,  that  only  mockers  at  all  re- 
ligion controverted  it.  He  evidently  expects,  that  his  readers 
will  not  call  in  question  what  he  says  about  the  nature  or 
duration  of  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  wicked. 
Such  a  position  of  course  indicates,  that  he  utters  only  a 
common  sentiment  on  this  topic  ;  and  if  so,  then  we  can  get 
some  light  from  what  he  says,  concerning  the  religious  opin- 
ions of  his  time. 

It  is  not  my  design  to  repeat  all  which  the  writer  says,  on 
the  subject  before  us.  To  do  so,  would  be  to  make  larger 
extracts  from  his  book  than  is  necessary;  and  1  should, 
moreover,  be  in  danger  of  wearying  the  patience  of  the 
reader.  I  shall  therefore  omit  the  mere  declarations,  almost 
without  number,  that  God  will  punish  the  wicked  and  reward 
the  righteous ;  for  these,  although  they  have  a  general  and 
even  important  bearing  on  our  subject  at  large,  still  do  not 
determine  the  point  how  much  or  how  long  the  wicked  are 
to  be  punished.  Let  us  confine  our  attention,  then,  to  those 
passages  which  cast  some  light  on  the  subject  last  named. 

I  begin  with  the  author's  denunciation  of  the  wicked  in 
chap.  6:  5  seq.  "Ye  wicked  in  heart,  no  peace  shall  be  to 
you  !  Therefore  your  days  shall  you  curse,  and  the  years 
of  your  lives  shall  perish  ;  perpetual  execration  shall  be 
multiplied,  and  you  shall  not  obtain  mercy." 

The  leader  of  the  sinning  angels  is  thus  sentenced  by  the 
Most  High  :  "  Bind  Azazyel  hand  and  foot  ;  cast  him  into 
darkness  ....  there  shall  he  remain  for  ever ;  cover  his 
face  that  he  may  not  see  the  light ;  and  in  the  great  day  of 
judgment  let  him  be  cast  into  the  fire  ;"  chap.  10:  6  seq. 

In  respect  to  the  giants,  the  supposed  progeny  of  sinning 
angels  and  the  daughters  of  men,  Michael  is  ordered  to 
"  bind  them  for  seventy  generations  underneath  the  earth, 
even  to  the  day  of  judgment  and  of  consummation,  until  the 
judgment,  which  will  last  for  ever,  be  completed  ;  then  shall 
they  be  taken  away  into  the  lowest  depths  of  the  fire  in 
torments,  and  in  confinement  shall  they  be  shut  up  for  ever ;" 
chap.  10  :   15  seq. 

Again,  in  another  place,  the  sinning  angels  are  told  by 
Enoch,  acting  by  special  commission  from  God  (so  the 
book  represents  him):  "Judgment  has  been  passed  upon 
you  ;  your  request  [for  pardon]  will  not  be  granted  to  you  ; 
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from  this  time  forward  never  shall  you  ascend  into  heaven  ;" 
chap  14:  3  seq.  Again:  "Never  shall  you  obtain  peace;" 
chap.  1G  :  5. 

Afterwards  Enoch  is  represented  as  taken  by  his  conduct- 
ing angel  to  see  the  place  where  the  souls  of  the  wicked  are 
kept.  Of  them  it  is  said  :  "Abundant  is  their  suffering  until 
the  time  of  the  great  judgment,  the  castigation,  and  the  tor- 
ment of  those  who  continually  execrate,  whose  souls  are 
punished  and  bound  there  forever;"  22:  12.  So  in  in  22  : 
14,  "  Their  souls  shall  not  be  annihilated  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, neither  shall  they  arise  out  of  this  place." 

In  chap  38  :  2  seq.  it  is  said  of  the  wicked  :  "  Better  for 
them  would  it  be,  had  they  never  been  born.  .  .  .  Impious 
men  shall  be  afflicted  in  presence  of  the  righteous  and  the 
elect  .  .  .  Nor  thenceforward  shall  any  obtain  commisera- 
tion from  the  Lord  of  spirits." 

Chap.  39  :  2,  "  Never  shall  they  [the  wicked]  obtain  mercy, 
saith  the  Lord  of  spirits."  Chap.  40  :  4,  "  Darkness  shall 
be  their  habitation,  and  worms  shall  be  their  bed  ;  nor  from 
their  bed  shall  they  hope  to  be  again  raised,  because  they 
exalted  not  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  spirits."  And 
again  in  48  :  11,  "  In  his  presence  shall  they  [the  wicked]  fall, 
and  not  be  raised  up  again ;  nor  shall  there  be  any  one  to 
take  them  out  of  his  hands  to  lift  them  up  ;  for  they  have 
denied  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  spirits,  and  of  his  Messiah." 
In  49 :  11  is  the  like  declaration :  "  He  who  repents  not 
before  him  shall  perish.  Henceforth  I  will  not  have  mercy 
upon  them,  saith  the  Lord  of  spirits." 

In  chap.  54  :  8  it  is  said  of  the  paramours  of  the  apostate 
angels :  "  The  days  of  their  life  shall  be  consumed,  but  the 
days  of  their  error  [i.  e.  in  which  they  will  suffer  the  conse- 
quences of  their  error]  shall  be  innumerable."  In  66 :  9, 
10  it  is  said  of  those  who  have  denied  the  Lord  of  spirits  : 
"  They  will  perceive  their  condemnation,  day  by  day  .... 
and  as  the  inflammation  of  their  bodies  shall  be  great,  so 
shall  their  spirits  undergo  a  change  for  ever." 

In  chap.  67  :  2  seq.,  Michael  and  Raphael  are  represented 
as  beholding  the  punishment  of  the  apostate  angels ;  then 
Michael  exclaims  :  "  The  severity  of  the  judgment,  of  the 
secret  judgment  of  the  angels,  the  endurance  of  that  severe 
jndgment  which  has  taken  place  and  been  made  permanent, 
who  is  capable  of  beholding,  without  being  melted  at  the 
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sight  of  it  ?  ....  The  Lord  of  spirits  .  .  .  will  bring  upon 
them  a  secret  judgment  for  ever  and  ever  ....  they  alone 
shall  receive  their  own  judgment  for  ever  and  ever." 

In  the  like  manner  sinners  among  men  are  denounced  : 
"Wo  unto  them  who  build  up  iniquity  and  oppression,  and 
who  lay  the  foundation  of  fraud  ;  for  suddenly  shall  they  be 
subverted,  and  never  obtain  peace  :"  93  :  G.  And  again  in 
the  sequel,  v.  JO:  "When  you  fall,  he  will  not  shew  you 
mercy  ;  your  Creator  will  rejoice  in  your  destruction." 

In  chap.  94  :  4  it  is  said  of  the  wicked  who  have  bound 
themselves  by  an  oath  to  do  evil :  "  The  remedy  is  far  re- 
moved from  you  on  account  of  your  sins."  In  9G:  18  seq. 
it  is  said  respecting  sinners:  "Know  that  you  are  destined 
to  the  day  of  destruction  ;  hope  not  that  sinners  shall  live ; 
in  process  of  time  you  shall  die,  for  you  are  not  marked  for 
redemption  ....  To  you  there  shall  be  no  peace  ;  you 
shall  surely  die  suddenly."  Again :  "  Wo  to  you  who  build 
your  houses  by  the  labour  of  others  .  .  .  with  the  stone  of 
crime  ;   I   tell  you  that  you  shall  not  obtain  peace  ;"  97  :  13. 

So  in  chap.  97:  7  seq.  "Wo  to  you,  ye  sinners,  ...  in 
the  flame  of  a  blazing  fire  shall  you  be  burned."  Chap. 
102:  5,  "But  you,  ye  sinners,  are  for  ever  accursed;  to 
you  there  shall  be  no  peace."  More  at  large  in  103:5; 
"  Has  it  not  been  shown  to  them  [to  sinners],  that  their  evil 
deeds  shall  become  their  greatest  torment,  when  their  souls 
shall  be  made  to  descend  to  the  receptacle  of  the  dead  ? 
Into  darkness,  into  the  snare,  and  into  the  flame  which  shall 
burn  to  the  great  judgment,  shall  their  spirits  enter  ;  and 
the  great  judgment  shall  take  eiTect  for  ever  and  ever.  Wo 
to  you,  for  to  you  shall  be  no  peace." 

Of  the  righteous  it  is  said  in  104:  3,  "You  shall  not  be 
found  like  sinners ;  and  eternal  condemnation  shall  be  far 
from  you,  so  long  as  the  world  exists."  That  is,  the  right- 
eous shall  not  suffer  eternal  condemnation,  as  the  wicked  do  ; 
this  shall  never  be  their  lot,  so  long  as  the  world  endures. 

Again,  chap.  105:  21,  "Wait  .  .  .  until  evil  doers  be 
consumed,  .  .  .  until  sin  pass  away  ;  for  their  names  [those 
of  the  wicked]  shall  be  blotted  out  of  the  holy  books,  their 
seed  shall  be  destroyed,  and  their  spirits  slain  ....  In  the 
flame  of  fire  there  is  the  clamour  of  exclamation,  of  wo, 
and  of  great  suffering."  Who  will  not  here  spontaneously 
call  to  mind,  that  "  weeping,  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth," 
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which  the  Saviour  declares  shall  come  upon  those  "  who  are 
cast  into  outer  darkness  ?"  Indeed,  in  a  subsequent  verse 
(v.  28)  the  writer  says  of  the  wicked  :  "  They  shall  be  cast 
into  darkness." 

Such  is  the  view  which  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Enoch 
has  given  of  the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked.  Of  the 
passages  which  relate  to  this  subject,  I  have,  as  I  intimated 
at  the  commencement  of  these  extracts,  selected  only  a 
small  part.  Even  of  those  which  either  directly  or  indirectly 
announce  the  endless  doom  of  the  wicked,  I  have  not  trans- 
cribed all.  But  so  many  have  now  been  presented,  that  I 
cannot  help  thinking  it  would  be  irrational  and  exceed- 
ingly unfair,  to  deny  that  the  writer  of  the  book  before  us 
believed  in  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment.  I  do  not 
see  how  it  is  in  the  power  of  human  language  to  convey  this 
idea,  if  he  has  not  most  explicitly  and  undeniably  conveyed  it. 

The  intelligent  and  considerate  reader  will  not  fail  to  note, 
that  the  doctrine  in  question  is  not  made  here  to  depend 
merely  on  the  use  of  the  words  for  ever,  or  for  ever  and 
ever.  It  is  expressed  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  so  great, 
that  no  room  seems  to  be  left  for  any  uncertainty  as  to  the 
purpose  of  the  author's  mind.  "  No  pardon  shall  be  given 
them;"  '-they  shall  not  arise  out  of  their  place"  [of  punish- 
ment] ;  "  it  would  be  better  for  them  had  they  never  been 
born  ;"  "  they  shall  not  be  lifted  up  from  their  bed  of  worms 
and  distress  ;"  "  they  shall  perish  ;"  "  the  Lord  will  not  have 
mercy  upon  them  ;"  "  the  days  of  their  error  [i.  e.  of  pun- 
ishment for  error]  shall  be  innumerable;"  "the  remedy  is 
removed  far  from  them  on  account  of  their  sins  ;"  "  they 
are  not  marked  for  redemption  ;"  "  they  shall  have  no 
peace  ;"  "  the  great  judgment  shall  take  effect  upon  them  for 
ever  and  ever."  More  numerous  still  are  the  declarations, 
that  their  torment  or  punishment  shall  last  "  for  ever  and 
ever"  and  that  "they  shall  never  have  peace." 

Such  is  the  fearful  array  of  comminations  against  the 
wicked,  in  the  book  before  us.  If  we  add  to  these  the  often 
and  every  where  repeated  threats,  in  general  terms,  of 
judgment,  condemnation,  punishment,  chastisement,  and  suf- 
fering, it  will  be  evident  beyond  all  doubt,  certainly  beyond 
all  reasonable  contradiction,  how  the  writer  of  the  book  of 
Enoch  thought  and  felt  in  regard  to  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration. 
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But  granting  that  the  declarations  in  the  book  before  us 
are  plain,  and  scarcely  capable  of  being  perverted  or  ob- 
scured, the  question  will  no  doubt  be  promptly  asked:  'To 
what  purpose  is  an  appeal  to  a  book  confessedly  apocryphal, 
and  therefore  of  no  authority  ?  Why  should  we  believe  in 
the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  because  an  unknown 
writer  of  an  unknown  period,  who  was  (as  nearly  all  agree) 
an  uninspired  man,  has  expressed  his  belief  in  such  a  repul- 
sive dogma  V 

I  have  already  anticipated,  in  part,  an  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, in  what  I  have  said  in  the  introductory  part  of  this 
communication.  But  to  avoid  all  ambiguity  as  to  my  views 
and  my  object,  on  the  present  occasion,  I  would  state  in  the 
most  explicit  manner,  that  I  have  not  the  most  distant  in- 
tention to  refer  to  the  book  of  Enoch,  as  a  book  of  authority. 
I  can  never  be  brought  to  believe  that  the  Ethiopians  had 
any  good  right  to  place  it  in  their  Canon  ;  not  so  much 
ground,  even,  as  the  Council  of  Trent  had  to  admit  and  sanc- 
tion the  books  commonly  named  apocryphal  among  us. 
There  is  less  of  puerility  and  of  superstition  in  most  of  the  so 
named  Apocrypha,  than  in  the  book  of  Enoch.  I  have 
therefore  not  the  remotest  design  to  urge  on  my  readers  the 
authority  of  this  book.  My  full  belief  is,  that  "our  present 
Scriptures  are  the  only  and  the  sufficient  rule  of  faith  and 
practice." 

Still  this  detracts  nothing  from  the  importance  or  propri- 
ety of  my  design.  I  resort  to  the  book  of  Enoch,  in  order 
to  find  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  times,  when  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  were  written,  and  also  to  find  what  were 
the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  same  times  in  respect  to  the 
great  point  under  discussion.  Whatever  uncertainty  may 
attend  the  question  respecting  the  individual  author  of  the 
book,  or  the  exact  year  when  it  was  composed,  still  1  can- 
not concede,  that  there  is  any  uncertainty  worth  computing, 
whether  the  author  lived  and  wrote  during  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  That  he  was  a  Jew  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  ancient  Scriptures,  cannot  be  called  in 
question  by  any  reader  of  candour  and  intelligence.  That 
he  was  a  man  of  a  serious,  devout  frame  of  mind,  of  high 
moral  susceptibilities,  and  disposed  to  place  the  standard  of 
moral  actions  high,  is  exhibited  in  every  part  of  his  work. 
That  he  speculates  on  demons,  and  on  matters  of  astronomy 
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and  natural  philosophy,  in  such  a  way  that  we  are  compelled 
to  regard  some  of  his  views  as  even  childish— is  no  good 
reason  why  we  may  not  receive  his  testimony  about  plain 
matters  of  fact  within  his  cognisance.  If  such  things  were 
to  destroy  the  credit  of  a  writer,  then  alas !  for  most  of  the 
Christian  fathers ;  in  whom  we  can  find  not  a  few  things 
which  are  little,  if  any,  less  repugnant  to  sound  reason  and 
philosophy,  than  what  is  found  in  the  book  of  Enoch.  The 
testimony  of  this  book,  as  to  the  common  opinion  of  the 
times  respecting  the  perpetuity  of  future  punishment,  may 
then  be  received,  without  transgressing  the  usual  laws  of  a 
critical  examination  of  testimony  concerning  any  usage  or 
opinion  of  ancient  times. 

But  I  shall  be  asked :  'How  does  it  appear  from  the  con- 
tents  of  the  book  of  Enoch,  that  the  usual  opinion  of  the 
Jews  of  his  day,  or  of  the  Christians  of  his  day  (in  case 
the  author  were  a  Christian),  was,  that  the  future  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked  is  endless  ?  The  author  speaks  for  him- 
self, and  we  can  only  gather  from  what  he  says,  the  opinions 
which  he  himself  entertained.' 

This,  I  answer,  might  be  said  in  respect  to  some  things 
in  his  book  ;  e.  g.  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  he  accounts 
for  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  the  motions  and  phases  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  But  the  subject  of  future  retribution 
is  a  matter  of  common  speculation  and  of  deep  concern  to 
all  sober  men.  It  is  one  about  which  the  common  people, 
as  well  as  the  learned,  have  an  opinion.  And  the  manner 
in  which  a  writer  introduces  this,  will  always  satisfy  any 
intelligent  reader,  whether  it  is  a  matter  of  dispute  and  sin- 
gularity of  opinion  with  the  author,  or  whether  he  only 
alludes  to  it  and  states  it  as  a  thing  which  will  be  taken  for 
granted,  or  at  least  allowed,  by  his  readers. 

It  is  on  this  ground  that  I  place  the  appeal,  in  the  present 
case,  to  the  book  of  Enoch.  Let  any  one  read  it  attentively, 
I  should  rather  say,  study  it,  and  he  will  easily  perceive,  that 
it  is  no  part  of  the  writer's  plan  to  maintain  a  disputed  doc- 
trine. His  threats  against  the  wicked,  which  are  very  fre- 
quent, proceed  upon  the  acknowledged  ground,  that  there  is 
a  just  God  who  governs  the  world,  and  who  will  make  retri- 
bution to  sinners.  That  retribution  he  holds  up  as  endless, 
because  this,  and  this  only,  sets  forth  the  aggravated  nature 
of  their  doom  in  its  full  extent.     There  are  no  marks  in  the 
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book,  at  least  I  have  found  none,  of  a  dispute,  on  the  part 
of  the  writer,  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  that  future  punish- 
ment will  be  endless. 

Such  being  the  case,  why  are  we  not  to  suppose  that  he 
bears  testimony,  in  this  way,  to  a  prevailing  (1  do  not  say 
universal)  sentiment  of  his  time,  in  regard  to  the  matter 
before  us  ?  I  know  of  no  laws  for  the  examination  and 
judging  of  testimony,  which  would  lead  us  to  reject  his 
evidence  in  this  case.  On  the  contrary,  the  testimony  which 
he  gives,  in  this  indirect  way,  is  in  its  nature  more  convinc- 
ing and  satisfactory,  than  if  we  had  found  him  to  be  disput- 
ing in  order  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment. 

Had  I  time  and  did  the  present  circumstances  permit,  the 
same  view  which  he  takes  of  this  subject  might  be  greatly 
confirmed  by  appeal  to  other  ancient  documents,  nearly  co- 
temporaneous  with  the  Book  of  Enoch.  Such  are  the  Tes- 
tament of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  the  fourth  book  of  Ezra,  a 
part  of  the  so-called  Sibylline  Oracles,  and  (if  we  may  num- 
ber this  among  the  productions  of  the  primitive  age)  the 
Shepherd  of  Hermas.  This  latter  book,  however,  I  cannot 
well  doubt,  must  be  placed  some  70  or  80  years  later  than 
the  other  productions  here  named  ;  and  the  testimony  is  at 
least  doubtful. 

He  who  peruses  with  attention  all  these  works,  can  never 
doubt  what  was  the  common  belief  of  the  primitive  age, 
on  the  subject  of  end/ess  punishment.  Even  the  common 
mythology  of  the  heathen  made  a  Tartarus,  from  which 
there  is  no  escape.  That  they  believed  in  a  kind  of  purga- 
tory, also,  will  not  disprove  the  other  position  ;  for  only 
sinners  in  a  mitigated  degree  were  admissible  to  purgatory. 

I  may  then,  with  such  evidence  before  me,  assume  the 
fact,  that  a  belief  in  endless  punishment,  in  the  primitive  age 
of  Christianity,  was  general  and  usual.  Those  who  thought 
of  retribution  at  all,  and  believed  in  it,  seem  to  have  adopted 
the  belief,  that  it  was  to  have  no  end. 

I  may  be  permitted  then  to  ask  once  more  :  Why  did  not 
Jesus  and  his  apostles,  who  must  have  known  what  the  com- 
mon belief  was,  in  case  they  deemed  it  to  be  erroneous — 
why  did  they  not  correct  it?  As  honest  and  upright  and  sim- 
ple-hearted teachers,  would  they  not  have  done  so  ?  .Should 
they  not  have  done  so?  We  are  entitled  to  put  this  last 
question  ;  for  no  subject  which  can  come  before  the  human 
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mind  is  more  agitating,  or  more  deeply  interesting,  than  that 
which  respects  the  duration  of  future  misery.  If  Jesus  and 
his  disciples  actually  knew  that  all  men  will  finally  be  saved, 
how  can  we  deem  it  probable  that  they  should  not  have 
written  this  in  characters  of  light,  or  spoken  it  with  a  voice 
that  would  echo  around  the  earth  ?  Of  all  possible  messages 
this  would  have  been  one  of  the  deepest  concern  to  the 
hopes  of  our  perishing  race. 

Why  then  have  those  holy  teachers  failed  to  make  explicit 
declarations,  which  admit  of  no  doubt  and  no  misinterpreta- 
tion, in  regard  to  this  matter?  If  I  should  be  told,  as  I 
may  be  by  some,  that  they  have  made  such  declarations  ;  my 
answer  is,  that  after  making  the  Scriptures  the  principal 
object  of  my  study  through  most  of  my  life,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  them.  I  have  sought  for  them  with  great  solici- 
tude ;  in  one  sense  I  can  say  truly,  that  I  have  hoped  to  find 
them.  I  know  not  how  to  account  for  it,  then,  if  prejudice 
has  so  blinded  my  eyes  that  I  cannot  find  them — cannot  find 
them  although  they  would  afford  unspeakable  relief  to  my 
mind,  when  agonized  with  the  thought  that  future  misery  is 
to  be  endless.  Can  it  be,  that  the  Bible  does  plainly  and 
explicitly  and  often  avow,  what  I  have  never  been  able  to 
find,  although  sought  for  with  so  deep  an  interest  ? 

I  will  not  deny  that  it  can  be.  No  man  is  infallible  ; 
scarcely  any  one  free  from  some  prejudice.  I  have  no  feel- 
ings that  would  lead  me  to  exempt  myself  from  the  common 
infirmities  of  my  fellow  beings  ;  and  therefore  I  admit  that 
it  is  quite  possible,  that  I  have  entirely  overlooked  what  some 
affirm  to  be  one  of  the  plainest  doctrines  in  all  the  Scrip- 
tures. Still,  my  present  convictions  speak  not  the  less  to  my 
own  mind.  I  cannot  find  in  the  Scriptures  a  disavowal  of 
the  usual  belief  of  the  primitive  age  as  to  endless  punish- 
ment ;  nor  can  I  find  where  an  opinion  contrary  to  this  is 
taught,  or  even  suggested,  in  the  Bible. 

I  have  examined  and  re-examined,  oftentimes,  those  texts 
which  are  alleged  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation; 
but  no  principles  of  interpretation  which  I  can  adopt  for  the 
rest  of  the  Scriptures,  will  permit  me  to  explain  them  in 
such  a  way.  I  do  not,  and  cannot,  find  the  evidence,  there- 
fore, that  Jesus  and  his  disciples  have  contradicted  the  views 
of  future  punishment,  as  set  forth  in  the  book  of  Enoch  ; 
I  mean  so  far  as  the  perpetuity  and  dreadful  nature  of  this 
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punishment  is  concerned.  Of  course  I  am  unable  to  see 
how  or  why  it  could  be,  that  neither  Jesus  nor  his  disciples 
have  taken  any  pains  to  correct  the  common  opinion  in  rela- 
tion to  this  subject,  provided  it  was  inconsistent  with  the 
truth.  A  pious  fraud  in  concealing  such  a  truth  we  cannot 
admit.  It  does  not  comport  with  their  character.  Defi- 
ciency of  sympathy  and  kind  feeling  we  cannot  admit  ;  for 
there  is  no  evidence  of  this,  but  of  the  contrary.  I  must 
conclude,  therefore,  that  they  saw  nothing  important  to  cor- 
rect in  the  common  belief  respecting  this  matter.  I  fully  be- 
lieve that  what  they  have  taught,  all  goes  to  confirm  this  belief. 

I  may  in  justice  to  my  subject  further  say,  that  the  efforts 
of  those  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  endless  misery,  seem  in 
the  main  to  be  directed  merely  toward  assailing  the  texts 
brought  forward  by  their  antagonists  in  order  to  confirm  the 
contrary  opinion.  What  does  this  shew,  but  a  consciousness 
that  appearances  at  least  in  the  Bible  are  very  much  against 
them,  and  that  they  have  no  good  chance  of  maintaining 
their  own  standing,  unless  they  can  successfully  assail  the 
texts  adduced  by  their  antagonists  ? 

Any  one  who  is  conversant  with  the  tracts  and  books 
which  are  almost  daily  making  their  appearance  in  defence 
of  universal  salvation,  must  have  been  struck  with  the  bois- 
terous manner  and  overweening  confidence  with  which  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  this  doctrine  are  generally  advanced. 
There  is  an  air  of  positivity  and  a  bold  assumption  of  cer- 
tainty, which  is  rarely  found  in  any  other  class  of  theological 
disputants,  that  characterize  most  of  the  champions  of  this 
dogma.  In  what  light  are  we  to  view  all  this  ?  I  have 
often  remarked,  that  some  men  are  positive,  and  obtrusive, 
and  confident  in  their  opinions,  and  noisy  in  the  expression 
of  them,  either  with  a  design  to  impose  them  by  a  kind  of 
force  upon  others,  or  else  to  conceal  from  themselves  and 
others  the  secret  doubts  which  all  the  while  are  agitating 
their  own  breasts  in  regard  to  what  they  maintain.  With 
most  of  the  productions  of  Universalists  that  have  met  my 
eye,  for  these  some  years,  I  am  disposed  to  think  the  latter 
is  the  case.  When  a  sober  man,  by  studying  a  subject 
thoroughly,  has  become  so  far  acquainted  with  it  as  to  know 
what  he  should  believe,  and  on  what  grounds  he  rests  his 
belief;  when,  moreover,  he  is  thoroughly  satisfied  that  those 
grounds  are  stable,  and  will  abide  the  test  of  attack  or  scru- 
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tiny  ;  it  is  not  usual  for  him  to  swagger  respecting  his  con- 
victions, nor  to  boast  of  their  certainty  and  firmness,  nor  to 
flout  or  leer  at  every  thing  which  is  suggested  against  them. 
Soldiers  are  wont  to  say,  that  the  men  who  talk  most  of 
their  courage  and  prowess  in  the  retirement  of  a  camp,  are 
very  apt  to  fall  in  the  rear  on  the  field  of  battle.  Men  of 
calm,  cool,  deliberate,  unostentatious  courage,  it  is  expected, 
will  execute  the  command  to  charge  with  the  bayonet,  while 
men  of  a  different  stamp  will  turn  pale  and  tremble,  when 
the  bullets  begin  to  whistle. 

So,  I  am  apt  to  think,  is  it  with  most  of  the  champions  of 
Universalism.  Did  they  feel  that  they  were  well  armed  and 
well  manned  for  the  contest,  they  would  not,  like  the  Persian 
and  Turkish  arrays  of  battle,  rend  the  heavens  and  earth,  at 
the  onset,  with  the  clamour  of  voices  and  the  din  of  arms,  in 
order  to  frighten  the  ranks  of  opposers.  Conscious  posses- 
sion of  truth,  in  an  honest  cause,  is  wont  to  stand  firm  and 
collected,  knowing  its  ultimate  resources,  and  well  persuad- 
ed too  that  noise  is  not  argument,  nor  confident  assertions 
reasoning. 

In  fact,  there  is  no  more  suspicious  mark  of  weakness  in  a 
combatant,  than  swaggering  and  obtrusive  confidence.  And 
if  this  be  so,  is  there  not  reason  to  believe,  that  most  of  those 
who  attempt  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation 
from  the  Bible,  do,  after  all,  feel  that  they  are  labouring  to 
obscure  the  Scriptures,  not  to  say,  pervert  them,  rather  than 
to  educe  their  simple  and  plain  meaning? 

It  is  wrong  to  judge  any  class  of  men  with  rigour,  and  I 
would  not  willingly  do  it ;  but  I  hope  they  will  bear  with  me, 
in  this  case — they,  I  mean,  on  whom  my  remarks  fall — when 
I  honestly  state  the  impression  which  their  manner  of  the- 
ologizing makes  upon  me.  If  I  am  singular,  or  in  the  wrong, 
1  hope  I  shall  be  forgiven  for  the  apparently  uncharitable 
views  that  I  have  expressed.  That  I  am  singular,  cannot 
be  true  ;  to  my  certain  knowledge  it  is  not.  That  I  am  in 
the  wrong — I  shall  believe,  when  I  become  convinced  that 
the  Bible  teaches  the  doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation. 

The  attempts  at  philology,  which  some  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens of  the  class  named  often  exhibit ;  the  shew  of  learning, 
the  parade  of  aloav  and  obis>,  and  of  declarations  respecting 
them  which  shew  that  the  mere  elements  of  critical  study 
are  not  mastered ;  the  descants  on  the  foreign  languages  of 
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Greek  and  Hebrew,  by  those  to  whom  they  are  still  alto- 
gether foreign ;  may  provoke  the  smile,  or  the  disgust,  of 
one  who  has  studied  those  languages  more  thoroughly,  but 
they  can  make  but  little  progress  towards  convincing  him. 
When  will  men  learn,  that  reason  and  not  noise,  that  science 
and  not  ignorance,  that  patient  and  protracted  investigation 
and  not  hasty  and  a  priori  assertion,  are  the  appropriate 
means  of  convincing  and  winning  over  their  fellow  men  1  I 
know  of  no  class  in  our  country,  who  have  more  to  learn  in 
regard  to  this,  than  some  of  the  Universalists. 

But  unhappily,  while  these  truths  are  not  denied  in  theory, 
or  at  any  rate  ought  not  to  be,  it  seems  only  to  spur  on  some 
champions  to  more  adventurous  dabbling  with  this  subject. 
They  must  needs  keep  up  the  shew  of  learning,  in  order  to 
preserve  appearances.  And  so  we  have  books  on  aiav  and 
t:bi?,  those  two  refractory  and  unsubduable  words  that  give 
so  much  trouble  to  some,  written  by  men  who  cannot  even 
frame  to  pronounce  rightly  the  very  words  themselves,  and 
who  would  be  irretrievably  puzzled  to  distinguish  between 
some  of  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  alphabets. 
What  kind  of  a  cause  must  that  be,  which  calls  for  and  ad- 
mits such  advocates  and  such  efforts  as  these  ? 

But  our  weariness  of  so  much  noise,  accompanied  by  so 
little  argument  and  fairness  of  mind,  should  not  prevent  an 
examination  of  the  subject  before  us,  in  a  candid,  serious, 
patient  manner.  If  it  be  true  that  all  men  will  be  saved,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  truths,  in  some  respects  the 
most  interesting  truth,  ever  published  to  our  guilty  and  sin- 
ful race.  It  is  worthy  of  proclamation  through  heaven, 
earth,  and  hell.  It  places  the  whole  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment,  counsels,  and  proceedings,  on  a  basis  entirely  differ- 
ent from  that  on  which  they  are  commonly  supposed  to  rest, 
and  would  oblige  us  literally  to  begin  anew  the  study  of  the 
Bible  and  the  study  of  Theology.  To  this  no  rational  man 
should  object,  provided  his  mind  can  be  satisfied  of  the  need 
of  it.  Let  us  welcome  truth,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may 
come;  for  truth  is  eternal;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  old 
adage,  Magna  est  Veritas  et  prcevalebit,  should  be  most 
heartily  assented  to.  Yet  methinks  there  is  something  more 
than  obtrusive  and  confident  assertion,  or  reckless  and  driv- 
elling criticism,  or  noisy  contumely  and  coarse  jesting,  ne- 
cessary to  convince  intelligent  minds  that  we  are  actually  to 
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begin  anew  on  this  subject.  When  is  the  question  to  be 
calmly,  intelligently,  kindly,  and  fairly  discussed  ?  I  will 
not  say,  Never ;  for  I  would  hope  that  better  things  than 
we  have  seen  in  our  day,  are  yet  to  come.  Still  my  fears 
are,  that  when  a  man  has  once  tampered  with  his  conscience 
and  his  Bible  so  much,  as  to  become  a  convert  to  the  views 
in  question,  fairness  and  candour  are  not  to  be  expected  of 
him.  But  I  would  fain  indulge  the  hope  that  there  are,  even 
now,  at  least  some  who  are  better  than  my  fears  would  rep- 
resent them  to  be.  At  all  events,  it  is  painful  to  me,  in  the 
extreme,  to  speak  as  I  have  now  spoken ;  and  those  who 
are  offended  by  it,  for  such  there  doubtless  will  be,  can,  not- 
withstanding this,  learn  from  this  honest  and  open  avowal  of 
my  feelings,  what  impression  their  writings  make  on  at  least 
a  part  of  their  opponents.  While  they  are  indignant  at  my 
declarations,  they  may  still  learn,  perhaps,  in  future  to  avoid 
with  more  skill  the  giving  offence  to  others  who  think  as  I 
do,  and  whom  they  are  desirous  to  win  over  to  their  own 
party.  In  the  end,  therefore,  this  apparent  evil  may  prove 
to  be  at  least  a  real  good  to  them.  Nor  should  I  omit  to 
say,  that  on  reviewing  what  1  have  now  said  they  will  find, 
that  my  remarks  are  not  without  restriction  or  discrimi- 
nation. 

The  Universalists,  it  seems,  are  divided  and  dividing, 
among  us,  into  two  classes  or  sects.  The  one,  as  yet  much 
the  minority  among  professed  Universalists,  believe  in  future 
punishment,  but  not  in  endless  punishment ;  and  so  they  are 
called  Restorationists  by  many.  The  other  party  "  go  for 
the  whole,"  as  the  phrase  is,  and  deny  that  there  is  any  pun 
ishment  in  a  future  world.  All  that  is  to  be  suffered,  and  in- 
deed (as  some  maintain)  even  all  that  is  threatened  by  the 
Scriptures,  is  merely  evil  or  punishment  in  the  present 
world. 

It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  in  surveying  the  past  his- 
tory of  Christianity,  in  all  its  professed  forms,  to  find  any 
one  of  them  all,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  which 
does  so  much  violence  to  the  Scriptures  as  this  last  named 
opinion.  I  have  long  since  come  to  a  full  persuasion,  that 
it  is  useless  to  attempt  argument  with  men  of  this  class. 
The  truth  is,  there  is  no  basis  on  which  we  can  take  our 
stand  in  common  with  them,  so  that  we  may  have  a  chance 
to  erect  a  better  building  than  theirs.    If  the  Bible  does  not 
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teach  some  future  retribution  of  the  wicked,  then  it  cannot 
be  fairly  said  to  teach  any  thing ;  for  on  no  subject  what- 
ever is  Scriptural  language  plainer  or  more  explicit  than  on 
this.  We  can  make  the  appeal  therefore  to  Scripture,  with 
no  ground  of  hope  that  it  will  be  of  any  avail,  when  a  man 
discards  all  its  declarations  respecting  the  future  retribution 
of  the  wicked.  And  if  we  cannot  appeal  to  the  Scriptures 
at  all,  then  of  what  use  is  it  to  attempt  argument  ?  Pure 
Deism  might,  indeed,  as  it  often  has,  maintain  that  God  will 
make  future  retribution ;  but  as  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
itself  can  merely  be  rendered  probable  by  the  light  of  na- 
ture, we  cannot  well  suppose  that  future  punishment  can  be 
fairly  proved  by  it.  So  we  have  no  way  in  which  we  can 
come  at  materials  for  convincing  our  opponents,  on  a  ques- 
tion like  that  before  us.  I  am  fully  persuaded,  therefore, 
that  in  general  it  is  best  not  to  make  the  attempt  at  persuad- 
ing them,  in  the  way  of  polemic  discussion. 

In  fact  it  has  often  seemed  to  me,  that  the  mind  is  as  it 
were  undone,  in  respect  to  fairness  and  candour,  when  a 
man  has  once  committed  such  violence  upon  it  as  delibe- 
rately to  reject  or  pervert  the  declarations  of  the  Bible,  in 
regard  to  future  retribution.  There  are  no  skeptics  among 
us,  of  any  sort  that  can  be  named,  who  do  not  seem  to  be 
easier  brought  to  give  a  fair  hearing  to  argument  and  rea- 
son, than  the  thorough  Universalist  of  the  lowest  order. 
Fact  seems  to  shew,  that  Deists,  and  even  Atheists,  may  be 
more  easily  won  than  these.  1  hope  this  representation  is 
not  correct ;  but  so  far  as  any  knowledge  or  observation  of 
mine  goes,  I  deem  it  to  be  strictly  so.  And  if  this  be  the 
case,  there  is  presented  a  curious  problem  to  be  solved,  in 
regard  to  such  a  phenomenon  ;  one,  I  may  add,  of  deep  and 
painful  interest. 

I  have  heard  of  many  persons  being  converted,  on  a  dying 
bed,  to  a  belief  in  future  punishment,  who  had  all  their  lives 
maintained  the  contrary  doctrine  ;  never  yet  have  1  heard  of 
one  who,  in  the  like  situation,  was  converted  from  the  com- 
mon belief  to  that  of  thorough  Universalism.  How  is  this 
to  be  explained  ?  If  it  be  indeed  a  gospel-truth,  that  all  men 
are  to  be  saved  from  every  degree  of  future  punishment,  then 
why  should  not  the  Spirit  of  God  put  his  seal  on  this  most 
important  truth,  and  bring  it  out  to  the  world  from  the  lips  of 
the  dying,  by  whom  it  had  not  previously  been  professed  ? 
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I  do  not  state,  that  no  professed  Universalists  do  not  die  in 
the  faith  which  they  have  adopted  while  living  ;  but  only 
that  1  never  heard  of  a  person,  who  had  rejected  their  doc- 
trines aforetime,  that  was  brought,  on  his  death-bed,  to  be- 
lieve in  it.  Of  course  I  do  not  make  the  absolute  assertion 
(how  could  I  prove  it  ?),  that  there  never  was  any  such  per- 
son. Still,  inasmuch  as  I  have  never  heard  or  read  of  such 
an  one,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  serious  consideration  with 
me,  how  such  a  phenomenon  can  be  explained.  We  should 
expect  that  God  would  put  his  seal  on  such  an  important 
doctrine,  provided  it  is  true,  by  the  triumph  that  it  would 
give  to  his  children  in  a  dying  hour.  And  yet,  of  all  the 
dying-beds  by  which  I  have  stood,  I  have  never  witnessed 
any  thing  of  this  nature. 

My  conviction  is,  that  a  mind,  in  the  attitude  of  thorough 
belief  in  Universalism,  is  not  to  be  won,  except  by  the  appli- 
cation of  truths  contained  in  the  Gospel,  different  from  those 
which  respect  the  when  and  the  where  of  punishment.  And  if 
so,  dispute  directly  on  this  point  would  seem  to  be  of  little 
avail ;  inasmuch  as  the  most  plain  and  direct  declarations  of 
the  Scriptures  are  not  admitted.  Still,  I  am  aware  how 
easily  injustice  maybe  done,  by  making  any  declaration  of 
this  nature  without  exception  or  limitation.  I  would  hope, 
at  least,  that  such  is  not  the  case  with  all  who  are  profess- 
edly among  the  most  thorough  class  of  Universalists. 

In  respect  to  the  other  class  or  Restorationists,  justice 
would  require  some  change  of  tone  and  representation. 
There  are  indeed  among  them,  men  of  like  temperament 
and  demeanour  with  those  already  characterized.  But  there 
are  not  a  few  of  a  different  character,  and  whose  doubts  and 
difficulties  are  entitled  to  kind  and  respectful  consideration. 
Not  a  few  persons  in  our  community  secretly  belong  to  this 
class.  They  perceive  the  extravagant  and  obtrusive  as- 
sumptions of  those  who  deny  any  future  punishment ;  and, 
fearing  to  encourage  them  in  their  error,  they  withhold  the 
expression  of  their  own  doubts  and  difficulties,  guarding 
themselves  at  the  same  time  from  expressing  and  inculca- 
ting any  positive  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  endless  punish- 
ment. Thus  they  live,  and  perhaps  die,  without  ever  making 
any  explicit  avowal  of  their  secret  belief,  or  at  least  of  their 
secret  doubts.  And  among  these  are  not  a  few  of  the  pro- 
fessed preachers  of  the  Gospel. 
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It  were  easy  to  prefer  accusations,  in  this  case,  of  insin- 
cerity and  the  want  of  open  and  honest  dealing ;  and  this 
is  sometimes  done.  To  such  accusations,  indeed,  there  are 
some  who  would  be  justly  subjected.  But  I  am  not  persua- 
ded that  all  doubters  of  this  class  are  to  be  taxed  with  hy- 
pocrisy and  double  dealing.  There  are  minds  of  a  very  se- 
rious cast,  and  prone  to  reasoning  and  inquiry,  that  have  in 
some  way  come  into  such  a  state,  that  doubt  on  the  subject 
of  endless  punishment  cannot,  without  the  greatest  difficulty, 
be  removed  from  them. 

They  commence  their  doubts,  it  is  probable,  with  some 
a  priori  reasoning  on  this  subject.  *  God  is  good.  His  ten- 
der mercy  is  over  all  the  work  of  his  hands.  He  has  no 
pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  sinner.  He  has  power  to  pre- 
vent it.  He  knew  before  he  created  man,  and  made  him  a 
free  agent,  that  he  would  sin.  In  certain  prospect  of  his 
endless  misery,  therefore,  his  benevolence  would  have  pre- 
vented the  bringing  of  him  into  existence.  No  father  can 
bear  to  see  his  own  children  miserable  without  end,  not  even 
when  they  have  been  ungrateful  and  rebellious  ;  and  God, 
our  heavenly  Father,  loves  us  better  than  any  earthly  parent 
does  or  can  love  his  children. 

'  Besides ;  our  sins  are  temporary  and  finite  ;  for  they  are 
committed  by  temporary  and  finite  beings,  and  in  a  world 
filled  with  enticements  both  from  without  and  from  within. 
It  is  perfectly  easy  for  Omnipotence  to  limit,  yea  to  prevent, 
any  mischief  which  sin  can  do ;  so  that  the  endless  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked  is  unnecessary,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
divine  government  and  keep  it  upon  a  solid  basis.  Above 
all,  a  punishment  without  end,  for  the  sins  of  a  few  days  or 
hours,  is  a  proportion  of  misery  incompatible  with  justice  as 
well  as  mercy.  And  how  can  this  be  any  longer  necessary, 
when  Christ  has  made  atonement  for  sin,  and  brought  in 
everlasting  redemption  from  its  penalty  V 

The  social  sympathies,  too,  of  some  men,  are  often  deeply 
concerned  with  the  formation  of  their  religious  opinions. 
They  have  lost  a  near  and  dear  friend  and  relative  by 
death  ;  one  who  never  made  any  profession  of  religion,  or 
gave  good  reason  to  suppose  that  his  mind  was  particularly 
occupied  with  it.  '  What  shall  they  think  of  his  case  ?  Can 
they  believe  that  one  so  dear  to  them  has  become  eternally 
wretched— an  outcast  for  ever  from  God  ?     Can  they  en- 
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dure  the  thought  that  they  are  never  to  see  or  associate  with 
him  anymore?  Can  heaven  itself  be  a  place  of  happiness 
for  them,  while  they  are  conscious  that  a  husband  or  a  wife, 
a  son  or  a  daughter,  a  brother  or  a  sister,  is  plunged  into  a 
lake  of  fire  from  which  there  is  no  escape  ?  It  is  impossible, 
they  aver,  to  overcome  such  sympathies  as  these.  It  would 
be  unnatural  and  even  monstrous  to  suppress  them.  They 
are  therefore,  as  they  view  the  case,  constrained  to  doubt 
whether  the  miseries  of  a  future  world  can  be  endless.' 

If  there  are  any  whose  breasts  are  strangers  to  such  diffi- 
culties as  these,  they  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  made 
attainments  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  humanity  in  the 
present  world  ;  or  else,  to  be  pitied  for  ignorance,  or  the 
want  of  a  sympathy  which  seems  to  be  among  the  first  ele- 
ments of  our  social  nature.  With  the  great  mass  of  think- 
ing Christians  I  am  sure  such  thoughts  as  these  must,  un- 
happily for  them,  be  acquaintances  too  familiar.  That  they 
agitate  our  breasts  as  storms  do  the  mighty  deep — will  be 
testified  by  every  man  of  a  tender  heart,  and  who  has  a 
deep  concern  in  the  present  and  future  welfare  of  those 
whom  he  loves. 

It  would  seem  to  be  from  such  considerations,  and  the 
like  to  these,  that  a  belief  in  a  future  repentance  and  re- 
covery of  sinners  has  become  so  wide-spread  in  Germany, 
pervading  even  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  regarded  as  se- 
rious and  evangelical  men  in  respect  to  most  or  all  of  what 
is  called  orthodox  doctrine,  saving  the  point  before  us.  Such 
was  the  case,  also,  with  some  of  the  ancient  fathers  ;  and 
such  is  doubtless  the  case  with  not  a  few  of  our  day,  who 
are  far  removed  from  noisy  and  obtrusive  sectarianism,  and 
who  even  do  not  venture  positively  to  assert  and  maintain 
the  modified  doctrine  of  universal  salvation,  namely,  the  final 
restoration  of  all  to  divine  favour,  after  punishment  and 
repentance. 

Can  we  find  it  in  our  hearts  severely  to  reproach  doubters 
of  this  retired  and  modest  class  ;  who  will  not  even  venture 
to  assert  what  they  hope  is  true,  and  on  the  whole  do  believe 
to  be  true,  for  fear  that  it  may  not  after  all  prove  to  be  so, 
and  then  the  assertion  of  the  doctrine  might  lead  others  to 
ruin  ?  No,  we  should  not  so  demean  ourselves  in  respect  to 
serious  and  also  anxious  and  distressed  minds,  filled  with 
doubts  which  they  have  yet  found  no  adequate  grounds  to 
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satisfy.  Their  state  of  mind  may  be  wrong.  I  must  believe 
that  it  is.  But  theirs  is  an  error  of  quite  a  different  character 
from  that  of  an  obtrusive  and  contumacious  renunciation  of 
all  belief  in  any  future  retribution. 

It  is  foreign  to  my  design,  and  beyond  my  present  limits, 
to  go  into  a  discussion  of  the  particular  grounds  already 
mentioned,  which  are  alleged  in  support  of  the  opinion  that 
future  punishment  is  temporary.  In  the  most  summary  man- 
ner to  glance  at  a  few  considerations  on  which  the  mind 
ought  most  seriously  to  reflect,  is  all  that  I  can  be  permitted 
to  do. 

If  the  doctrine  of  future  existence,  i.  e.  the  certainty  of 
this  doctrine,  be  dependent  on  revelation  for  its  support — 
and  this  I  must  on  the  whole  believe — then  it  follows,  that  all 
we  can  know  of  future  happiness  or  misery  with  certainty, 
must  be  from  the  declarations  of  Scripture,  or  from  legiti- 
mate consequences  drawn  by  fair  reasoning  from  those 
declarations. 

Now  it  is  palpable,  at  first  view,  that  most  of  the  doubts 
and  difficulties  suggested  above,  are  such  as  arise  from  rea- 
soning in  the  main  independently  of  the  Scriptures.  That 
God  is  good,  kind,  merciful,  compassionate,  paternal — is  true 
beyond  all  doubt.  That  he  is  just  also-,  is  equally  true.  Nor 
do  I  suppose  his  justice,  truth,  compassion,  or  any  other  at- 
tribute of  such  a  quality,  is  different  in  its  nature  from  the 
like  attributes  in  ourselves ;  for  we  are  made  in  his  image, 
and  we  can  have  an  idea  of  his  moral  attributes  only  by 
reasoning  from  an  analogy  with  our  own,  and  then  separat- 
ing from  those  attributes,  as  existing  in  him,  all  idea  of  im- 
perfection. But  still,  there  is  one  most  important  and  fun- 
damental consideration,  in  respect  to  this  whole  matter, 
which  does  not  seem  to  be  properly  regarded  by  doubters  of 
the  class  in  question.  This  is,  that  God  superintends  the 
concerns  of  a  universe  ;  and  that  all  things,  present,  past, 
and  future,  are  all  perfectly  before  him.  It  is  such  a  being, 
and  such  an  one  only,  who  is  capable  of  judging  what  par- 
ticular thing  or  measure  is  conducive  to  the  highest  good  of 
the  whole.  It  is  only  such  a  being  who  can  judge,  where 
the  safe  and  proper  bounds  of  mercy  are  to  be  placed,  and 
how  far  the  right  and  power  of  pardon  shall  be  exercised. 
Even  an  earthly  government,  that  should  exercise  indiscrimi- 
nately the  right  of  pardon,  would  be  deemed  weak,  ineffi- 
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cient,  yea,  contemptible,  inasmuch  as  this  would  be  merely 
bidding  up  a  bounty  for  transgression  of  the  laws.  Must 
not  God's  moral  government  maintain  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  his  laws  ? 

You  will  answer  in  the  affirmative.  Some  punishment 
must  be  inflicted.  But  then — endless  punishment !  O  that 
dreadful  thought !     Endless  misery  for  finite  crime  ! 

True  ;  it  is  a  dreadful  thought.  All  punishment  is  dread- 
ful in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  else  it  would  not  be  punish- 
ment. But  tell  me  :  Can  any  one,  except  the  omniscient 
God,  unfold  or  even  understand  the  extent  of  the  evils  occa- 
sioned by  sin  ?  It  must  be  true  that  no  one  can  do  this 
except  He. 

If  then,  in  his  Law,  he  has  actually  affixed  such  a  penalty 
to  sin,  what  are  we  to  believe  1  That  it  is  just,  or  unjust  ? 
It  is  a  plain  case  of  duty  here,  to  acquiesce  in  his  judgment 
and  decision.  The  question  turns,  then,  simply  on  what  he 
has  decided  in  his  word. 

As  to  endless  punishment,  do  not  our  State  Governments 
immure  criminals  for  life  ?  May  not  punishment  continue 
as  long  as  sinning  ?  And  is  it  just  that  our  civil  government 
should  exercise  such  a  power?  If  you  concede  this  point, 
why  may  it  not  be  true,  that  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the 
Universe  may  immure  in  the  State  Prison  of  the  Universe 
(if  I  may  be  allowed  so  to  speak),  such  as  cannot  be  permit- 
ted to  go  at  large  without  jeoparding  the  order,  harmony, 
peace,  and  happiness  of  the  Universe  ?  Can  we  be  the 
proper  judges  of  what  is  necessary  to  preserve  and  promote 
these  in  all  their  extent  and  mutual  relations  ?  Or  must  He, 
of  necessity,  be  the  only  competent  judge  ? 

The  appeal  is  made,  moreover,  and  often  with  thrilling 
effect  too,  to  parental  feelings,  and  the  question  asked, 
1  Would  you  be  willing  that  a  child  of  yours  should  become 
for  ever  miserable  V  The  first  and  spontaneous  answer  is — 
No!  No  !  '  How  then  can  God  be  willing  that  any  of  his 
children  should  be  for  ever  miserable  V  He  is  not,  in  one 
sense.  He  has  no  pleasure  in  it.  He  has  sworn  that  he  has 
none.  But  this  does  not  decide  the  point,  that,  as  a  legisla- 
tor and  governor  and  judge,  he  may  not  feel  obliged  to 
inflict  such  a  punishment.  Supposing  an  earthly  parent  to 
be  fully  and  on  good  grounds  assured  that  a  prodigal  son 
will  never  reform,  and  that  he  will  use  all  the  efforts  possible 
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to  corrupt  the  rest  of  his  family— is  such  a  father  justified  in 
retaining  such  a  child  in  his  own  house  ?  Surely  there  are 
cases,  many  cases,  where  he  could  not  be  justified,  but  must 
cast  him  out,  in  order  that  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
innocent  should  be  secured.  Cannot  God  judge  better  than 
we,  when  this  ought  to  be  done  ;  and  can  any  one  but  He 
decide  on  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  doing  it? 

'But  God  has  power  to  make  all  men  happy;  how  then 
can  his  benevolence  permit  any  to  be  for  ever  miserable  V 

God  has  power,  I  answer,  to  make  all  happy,  both  here 
and  hereafter,  so  far  as  omnipotence  is  concerned.  He  can 
make  and  unmake  worlds  by  a  single  word.  But  if  the  pos- 
session of  such  a  power  confers  obligation  on  benevolence  to 
save  from  all  misery  (and  this  is  the  very  gist  of  the  argu- 
ment), then  why  does  his  benevolence  actually  permit  sin 
and  misery  in  this  world  ?  It  will  not  be  called  in  question, 
that  this  world  is  full  of  both. 

But  we  may  go  a  step  farther.  To  talk  of  mere  power, 
in  such  a  case,  does  not  seem  to  be  saying  much  to  the  pur- 
pose. There  is  a  harmony,  a  consistency,  a  complete  con- 
gruity,  in  the  divine  character  and  attributes.  God  has 
determined  to  create  moral  beings,  and  to  place  them  under 
a  moral  government  as  free  and  responsible  agents.  He 
looks  on  this  as  a  plan  which  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness 
must  adopt.  If  now  he  should  use  his  simple  omnipotence 
so  as  to  defeat  a  part  of  the  plan  of  moral  government  and 
retribution  which  he  has  devised,  then  he  would  array  one 
part  of  his  attributes  against  another.  He  cannot,  consist- 
ently with  his  plan  of  governing  the  world,  make  any  free 
rational  agents  happy,  who  are  sinners,  so  long  as  they  re- 
main impenitent.  He  could,  so  far  as  his  power  is  concerned, 
unmake  them,  and  create  new  and  holy  beings  in  their  stead. 
But  his  wisdom  and  his  goodness  have  not  led  him  to  adopt 
such  a  plan  of  government.  When  we  say  that  God  can  do 
this  or  can  do  that,  we  should  always  say  so  with  the  express 
understanding,  that  all  his  attributes  in  their  harmonious  re- 
lation, and  also  the  nature  of  the  government  which  he  has 
adopted,  permit  him  to  do  this  or  that  consistently. 

Who  shall  judge,  now.  where  pardon  may  be  safely  ex- 
tended—and beyond  which  the  general  good  will  not  permit 
it?  I  know  of  none  but  God  who  can  judge.  Why  then 
should  we  suppose  ourselves  to  be  within  the  limits  of  pro- 
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priety  or  safety,  when  we  undertake  to  decide  this  question 
for  Him  ? 

So  might  I  reason,  in  regard  to  most  of  the  difficulties 
suggested.  They  are  in  fact  either  doubts  or  decisions 
savouring  of  presumption,  and  grounded  on  our  limited,  im- 
perfect, and  often  unreasonable,  sympathies.  They  depend 
too,  in  great  part,  on  our  a  priori  speculations  about  the 
best  means  of  accomplishing  the  highest  happiness  and  the 
greatest  good.  Alas !  how  often  do  we  suffer  ourselves  to 
be  drawn  away,  and  led  into  error,  by  the  very  limited  views 
and  wishes  that  we  entertain  ! 

One  remark  more  and  I  have  done  with  this  part  of  the 
subject.  One  of  the  most  impressive  of  all  the  objections 
felt  and  made  against  endless  misery,  is,  that,  as  many  seem 
to  hold  and  teach  the  doctrine,  it  represents  all  future  pun- 
ishment as  undislinguishing  and  of  equal  severity. 

I  readily  acknowledge  that  the  subject  may  be  so  treated 
as  to  make  such  an  impression.  If,  for  example,  only  one 
expression,  or  one  image  employed  by  the  sacred  writers,  be 
set  before  the  minds  of  those  who  are  uninstructed,  and  this 
without  any  explanation,  such  an  impression  may  easily  be 
made.  I  will  suppose  a  preacher  to  speak  habitually  of  hell 
merely  as  a  lake  of  fire,  and  to  convey  the  idea  that  this 
expression  is  to  be  literally  understood,  and  give  no  expla- 
nations ;  then  will  it  not  be  almost  a  matter  of  course,  that 
many  of  his  hearers  will  suppose  he  means  to  teach  a  kind 
of  equality  of  punishment  in  a  future  world,  and  an  equality 
which  involves  the  idea  of  most  aggravated  torture  appointed 
for  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest  of  sinners  ?  All,  as  the 
matter  is  represented,  are  cast  into  the  same  lake  without 
distinction.  How  then  can  the  punishment  of  one  differ 
from  the  punishment  of  another? 

Such  a  question  a  teacher  of  this  class  ought  naturally  to 
expect.  But  another  teacher,  who  has  effectually  learned, 
that  all  language  borrowed  from  the  material  world  and  ap- 
propriated to  the  description  of  a  world  which  is  immaterial 
and  spiritual,  must  of  necessity  be  taken  in  a  modified  or 
tropical  sense ;  who,  at  the  same  time,  takes  pains  to  incul- 
cate on  the  minds  of  his  hearers  the  scriptural  idea,  that 
every  one  will  be  rewarded  according  to  his  works,  and  that 
punishment  will  never  exceed  the  measure  of  crime,  and. 
always  will  keep  pace  with  it — such  a  teacher  may  avoid  any 
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grounds  of  just  objection  in  respect  to  the  matter  before  us. 
At  all  events,  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  in  relation  to 
this  matter,  should  be  taught,  and  then  there  is  no  room  in 
reality  for  the  objection  to  be  made  which  we  are  consider- 
ing. Future  punishment,  inflicted  by  divine  justice  which  is 
not  fallible,  never  can  exceed  the  measure  of  guilt. 

Cannot  divine  justice  render  the  sinner  miserable,  so  long 
as  he  continues  to  be  a  sinner,  i.  e.  so  long  as  he  remains  im- 
penitent ?  Can  there  not  be  ends  answered  by  this,  of  which 
we  are  not  now,  and  cannot  be,  proper  judges?  Is  it  not 
true,  that  God  only  is  able  to  foresee  all  the  consequences 
resulting  from  sin,  and  from  the  continued  punishment  of  it  ? 
Is  it  not  true,  that  he  will  never  punish  too  severely  ? 

It  will  be  admitted,  I  trust,  by  candid  and  reasoning  men, 
that  in  the  nature  of  things,  as  the  world  is  constituted,  sin- 
ners cannot  be  happy  without  being  brought  to  repentance. 
It  follows  from  their  very  nature,  while  sinning  and  impen- 
itent, that  they  are  incapable  of  the  happiness  of  heaven. 

The  whole  question  then  turns,  at  last,  on  the  simple  point, 
whether  repentance  in  a  future  world  is  a  doctrine  of  Scrip- 
ture. Independently  of  the  Scriptures  it  will  not  be  con- 
tended, that  we  can  establish  any  tiling  wholly  satisfactory, 
in  respect  to  this  deeply  interesting  question. 

Do  the  Scriptures  then  teach  such  a  doctrine?  I  am  un- 
able to  find  it.  I  know  of  but  one  text  to  which  the  sober 
expositors  of  Scripture  are  wont  to  appeal  with  confidence, 
when  they  attempt  to  defend  the  affirmative  of  this  question. 
This  is  1  Pet.  3  :  18 — 20,  where  the  apostle  speaks  of 
Christ's  "going  and  preaching  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  which 
were  sometime  [formerly]  disobedient,"  i.  e.  in  the  days  of 
Noah,  and  before  the  flood.  Is  there  ground  here,  for  such 
an  important  conclusion  as  they  deduce  from  this  text? 

If  so,  then  several  things  would  seem  to  follow : 

(1)  That  only  the  antediluvians,  certainly  among  the  most 
wicked  of  all  men,  enjoyed  the  proffers  of  salvation  in  a 
future  world,  through  the  preaching  of  Christ ;  for  only 
these  are  included  in  the  passage.  (2)  It  was  only  the  Spi- 
rit that  quickened  Christ  (according  to  our  English  version), 
which  sent  or  enabled  him  to  go  and  preach  to  the  spirits  in 
prison.  How  this  life-giving  Spirit  (life-giving  in  the  natu- 
ral sense)  is  appropriately  spoken  of  as  accomplishing  such 
a  work  through  Christ,  I  am  unable  to  see.  And  how  Christ, 
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in  his  own  spirit,  could  be  made  alive  \£o307toiridug\,  in  the 
natural  sense  of  the  words,  I  am  not  aware.  Was  his  spi- 
rit mortal,  like  his  body,  and  therefore  quickened  for  the 
work  of  preaching  in  Hades  ?  But,  (3)  Understanding 
quickened  (Ccoonot/jdtii)  here  as  applied  merely  to  Christ's  own 
spirit,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  not  brought  to  view 
(which  many  take  to  be  a  fair  construction,  although  our 
translation  gives  a  different  view),  then  in  what  sense  is  it 
said  :  By  which  [spirit]  he  went  and  preached  to  the  spirits 
in  prison  ?  When  the  writer  had  already  mentioned,  that 
Christ  was  put  to  death  in  the  flesh  was  there  need  of  telling 
us  immediately,  that  not  his  flesh  but  his  spirit  went  and 
preached  to  those  in  prison  ?  There  is,  at  all  events,  some- 
thing exceedingly  strange  in  this  passage,  or  (to  say  the 
least)  very  unusual,  if  such  be  its  meaning.  If,  however, 
we  understand  the  passage,  as  our  translators  did,  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  who  dwelt  in  Christ,  and  made  him  to  triumph 
over  death — that  same  Spirit  who  moved  Noah  to  preach, 
"  when  the  longsuffering  of  God"  bore  with  the  antediluvi- 
ans, we  shall  have,  at  least,  an  intelligible  sense  of  the  pas- 
sage, if  not  a  satisfactory  one.  (4)  Not  a  word  is  said  here, 
in  case  we  maintain  that  Christ  did  preach  to  the  spirits  in 
prison,  and  while  they  were  in  prison,  of  their  conversion 
and  repentance  ;  so  that,  at  all  events,  no  positive  aid  can  be 
elicited  from  this  passage,  in  behalf  of  the  position  that  there 
will  be  repentance  in  a  future  world.  If  the  question.be 
urged  :  Would  Christ  have  preached  in  vain  ?  The  answer 
is  easy :  Not  altogether  in  vain,  if  indeed  he  did  preach  ; 
some  good  end  would  doubtless  be  answered,  although  we  may 
not  be  able  to  tell  what  it  was.  But  Christ  preached  to 
many  thousands  of  Jews,  during  his  incarnation,  who  were 
never  brought  to  repentance  ;  so  that  we  cannot  deduce 
from  the  fact  that  Christ  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison, 
the  conclusion  that  they  were  brought  to  repentance  by  his 
preaching. 

1  do  not  assume  the  position,  that  I  have  given  a  satisfac- 
tory exegesis  of  the  passage  before  us,  nor  hold  out  the  show 
of  being  able  to  give  one.  It  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  difficult  passages  in  all  the  Bible,  and  depends  for  its 
solution,  as  I  apprehend,  on  some  popular  views  common  at 
the  time  when  Peter  wrote  his  epistle,  but  which  are  not 
known  to  us.     One  thing,  however,  is  plain :  Can  we  build 
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our  hopes  for  eternity  on  such  a  doubtful  passage  as  this  ? 
Does  not  the  passage  itself  show,  if  it  be  interpreted  as  af- 
firming the  preaching  of  Christ  to  the  spirits  while  in  prison, 
that  a  distinction  was  made  by  him?  For  why  did  he 
preach  only  to  Antediluvians  ?  This  last  question  pre- 
sents, indeed,  a  difficulty  which  is  well  nigh  fatal  to  such  an 
exegesis;  for  why  should  all  the  heathen  world,  that  never 
heard  the  Gospel,  be  excluded  from  the  offers  of  repent- 
ance and  salvation,  while  the  Antediluvians,  who  were  much 
more  wicked,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  such  an  offer  1 

Where  else  besides  this  as  yet  slippery  ground,  shall  we 
find  a  stand  in  the  Scriptures  for  the  advocates  of  future  re- 
pentance ?  It  is  easy  enough  to  say  that  the  thing  ought  to 
be  so,  and  must  be  so,  and  to  assume  it  on  grounds  a  priori ; 
but  we  are,  and  for  very  good  reasons,  concerned  at  present 
only  with  the  Bible. 

I  must  merely  cast  a  look  at  two  or  three  passages  of 
Scripture,  and  then  withhold  my  hand ;  for  on  any  other 
ground  I  should  be  forced  to  write  a  book,  instead  of  a  short 
communication  adapted  to  this  Miscellany. 

Deeply  anxious,  nay  distressed,  as  my  mind  has  sometimes 
been,  on  this  awful  subject,  and  eagerly  intent  on  every  spe- 
cies of  evidence  which  seemed  to  have  a  bearing  upon  it,  I 
have  never  yet  been  able  to  see  how  we  can  fairly  dispose 
of  some  few  passages  of  the  Bible  that  remain,  even  after 
we  pass  by  all  the  contest  which  respects  the  meaning  of 
for  ever,  and  for  ever  and  ever.  I  cannot  do  less  than  hint 
at  some  of  these. 

I  do  not  indeed  at  all  concede,  that  any  advance  has  yet 
been  made,  toward  showing  that  for  ever  and  for  ever  and 
ever  must  or  can  have  a  mere  temporary  and  limited  mean- 
ing, when  applied  to  future  punishment.  The  moment 
which  decides  that  they  can,  decides  that  God  and  heaven 
are  temporary  too;  for  the  same  qualifications  are  applied  to 
them  in  regard  to  duration,  as  are  applied  to  future  punish- 
ment. Nor  is  it  true,  that  the  words  eig  w^S  tumpag  r<5*  aico- 
rav,  or  efr$»,  or  WafeiS  i»bi*,  do  not  naturally  mean  eternity  or 
endless  ages.  Whenever  they  have  a  different  sense,  if  ever,  it 
is  only  a  metaphorical  one.  We  speak  of  an  endless  recital, 
of  an  everlasting  noise  or  din,  with  just  the  same  modified 
meaning  as  the  Hebrews  did,  when  they  applied  the  preced- 
ing words  to  any  thing  not  strictly  eternal.     Yet  nothing 
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could  be  more  untrue  than  that  endless  and  everlasting 
mark,  in  and  by  themselves,  only  a  temporary  existence. 

Passing  by  all  this,  for  the  present,  as  I  must  do,  there  are 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  penitence  and  restoration  in  a  fu- 
ture world,  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  remove,  and 
which  I  shall  propose  to  the  serious  consideration  of  others. 

In  the  20th  chapter  of  the  Revelation,  John  represents 
himself  as  seeing  in  vision  the  sea  and  the  grave  giving  up 
the  dead  for  a  general  judgment ;  in  other  words,  he  pre- 
sents the  doctrine  of  a  general  resurrection  and  a  general 
judgment,  at  the  final  close  of  all  things,  i.  e.  after  the  ma- 
terial heavens  and  earth  have  passed  away,  and  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth  are  created;  Rev.  20:  1  — 15. 
Here,  at  the  close  of  this  awful  scene,  "  those  whose  names 
are  not  written  in  the  book  of  life,"  i.  e.  all  impenitent  sin- 
ners, are  represented  as  "  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,  which 
is  the  second  death." 

So  then,  after  the  material  heavens  and  earth  are  passed 
away,  there  is  a  judgment ;  and  by  that  judgment  the  wick- 
ed are  sentenced  to  undergo  the  second  death.  And  what 
is  this  ?  Theirs/  death  is  not  of  a  permanent  and  enduring 
nature.  The  resurrection  removes  the  effects  it  had  pro- 
duced, and  reanimates  the  bodies  which  it  had  dissolved. 
But  what  is  the  second  death  ?  Is  there  a  resurrection  from 
this?  We  read,  it  is  true,  in  Rev.  20:  G,  of  a  first  resur- 
rection ;  but  this  precedes  the  Millennium  ;  the  second  resur- 
rection, therefore,  must  be  the  final  and  general  one,  or  is 
there  another  still  ?  That  seems  to  be  out  of  question ;  for 
the  body  and  soul,  the  original  elements  of  our  nature,  both 
have  existence  after  the  second  resurrection.  Is  there  no 
room  then  for  a  third  ?  None  ;  certainly  none  in  any  appo- 
site sense  of  the  word  resurrection. 

What  then  is  the  second  death,  but  a  death  that  is  to  be 
followed  by  no  resurrection  ?  I  cannot  conceive  of  any 
other  appropriate  meaning  to  be  attached  to  it.  It  is  a  death 
which  is  never  to  die,  i.  e.  never  to  cease  or  to  be  followed 
by  life.  Not  a  death  of  the  wicked  in  a  natural  or  physical 
sense  ;  for  they  are  raised  up  so  as  to  be  immortal  ;  but 
death  in  a  spiritual  sense,  i.  e.  a  state  of  misery,  and  one 
which  admits  of  no  end,  inasmuch  as  no  resurrection  from 
it  is  disclosed. 

But  we  are  met  here  with  a  difficulty ;  vea,  with  even  a 
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claim  that  a  contrary  opinion  is  established  by  the  context  of 
the  passage  under  consideration.  This  is,  that  "  death  and 
hell  are  said  to  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,  which  is  the 
second  death,"  Rev.  20:  14.  'If  death  himself  who  is  the 
messenger  that  summons  sinners  to  the  world  of  wo,  and 
hell  which  is  the  place  where  they  are  tormented,  are  both 
destroyed,  i.  e.  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,  then,  it  is  asked, 
how  can  there  be  any  further  punishment  of  sinners?' 

As  this  shape  of  the  argument,  if  argument  it  may  be 
called,  has  often  been  adduced  and  urged,  it  may  be  expe- 
dient to  say  a  few  words  upon  it. 

The  figurative  style  of  the  Apocalypse  all  will  be  ready 
to  concede,  who  have  read  it  with  any  attention.  To  every 
thing  life  and  animation  is  given,  by  the  imagination  of  the 
writer;  and  not  unfrequentiy  even  to  objects  which  in  them- 
selves are  inanimate.  Personification  is  every  where  to  be 
found  in  the  book,  i.  e.  objects  in  themselves  incapable  of 
speaking  or  acting,  are  represented  as  doing  both. 

As  a  proof  of  this,  the  reader  needs  only  to  turn  to  Rev. 
0:  8,  where,  of  the  dread  array  that  march  forth  to  the  con- 
test in  behalf  of  the  Messiah's  Kingdom,  Death  and  Hell 
(durazog  y.ui  $fyff)  are  represented  as  constituting  a  part. 
There  it  is  plain  that  death  is  personified;  and  in  the  same 
manner  that  Hades  also  is.  But  what  is  Hades  in  this  case? 
Is  it  the  place  of  the  dead,  or  is  it  a  collective  noun,  desig- 
nating the  wider-officers  (so  to  speak)  by  whose  aid  Death  is 
imagined  to  manage  the  affairs  of  his  realm?  The  latter 
seitte  seems  plainly  to  be  the  only  appropriate  one  here  :  for 
with  what  congruity  could  the  writer  represent  Hades  as  a 
place  following  in  the  train  of  this  fearful  array  ? 

Transfer  now  these  plain  and  simple  elements  of  the 
apocalyptic  style  of  representation  to  the  passage  before  us. 
First,  the  sea  is  represented  as  giving  up  its  dead,  that  they 
may  go  to  judgment.  Then  Death  and  Hades,  whose  do- 
mains were  conceived  and  spoken  of  by  the  Hebrews  as 
being  subterranean,  are  spoken  of  as  yielding  up  their  dead 
for  the  same  purpose.  In  other  words,  the  king  and  princes 
of  the  Under-world  yield  up  their  dead,  at  the  summons  of 
the  last  trumpet.  In  plain  and  simple  words :  The  resur- 
rection is  universal. 

But  now,  as  the  king  and  princes  of  the  Under- world  are 
only  poetic  or  fictitious  persons,  how  can  it  be  said  of  them 
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that  they  are  "cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,  which  is  the  second 
death  ?"  Plainly  this  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  consis- 
tency of  representation  carried  through.  Having,  in  the 
body  of  his  work  (see  Rev.  6:  8),  spoken  of  Death  and  Ha- 
des as  agents  or  persons,  the  writer  here  carries  through  this 
bold  idea,  and  represents  them  as  finally  cast  into  the  lake  of 
fire,  from  which  there  is  no  escape ;  of  course  they  can 
never  issue  from  it  to  commence  their  ravages  or  exercise 
their  dominion  any  more. 

Such  appears  to  be  the  simple  object  of  this  representa- 
tion. If  the  reader  has  any  doubts  in  respect  to  it,  let  him 
turn,  for  a  moment,  to  what  Paul  says,  in  regard  to  the  clos- 
ing scene  at  the  judgment  day.  In  1  Cor.  15:  24  seq.  he 
represents  the  end  [to  rtlog]  of  all  things  as  arrived.  Christ 
will  now  complete  his  triumph  over  all  his  enemies.  Verse 
26th  tells  us,  that  "the  last  enemy  which  shall  be  destroyed, 
(xaTaQi'sitai,  rendered  inactive  or  inefficient),  is  death."  Ac- 
cordingly, at  the  close  of  this  sublime  representation,  after 
the  glorious  resurrection  of  the  saints,  he  represents  them  as 
triumphantly  singing:  "O  death,  where  is  thy  sting?  O 
Hades  where  is  thy  victory  ?"  1  Cor.  15:  55.  Jn  other 
words,  when  the  final  judgment  comes  the  power  of  death 
henceforth  ceases,  i.  e.  it  is  subdued  and  conquered. 

In  consonance  with  this  representation  is  that  in  Heb.  2: 
14  seq.  Christ,  by  his  death,  is  there  said  "to  destroy 
(xutaQytjoai)  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  i.  e.  the  devil." 

In  this  passage,  respect  is  had  merely  to  Christians  ;  but 
still  the  representation  is  for  substance  the  same  as  in  the 
text  under  investigation.  The  power  of  death  is  overcome, 
and  ceases. 

In  all  three  of  the  passages  the  idea  is  prominent,  that  the 
power  of  death  is,  at  the  consummation  of  all  things,  to  come 
to  a  final  end.  But  in  the  passage  before  us,  the  poetical 
expression  comprises  death  and  his  auxiliaries,  called  Hades 
by  the  writer.  So  we  say  familiarly,  Great  Britain  for  the 
King  and  Parliament,  putting  place  or  country  for  those  who 
live  in  it  and  possess  it.  In  the  Apocalypse,  Death  and  Ha- 
des are  plainly  considered  as  the  possessors  or  lords  of  the 
Under- world ;  phraseology  borrowed  from  the  popular  modes 
of  speech  prevalent  among  the  Jews,  as  any  one  may  see 
who  will  carefully  read  Isaiah  XIV. 

Consider  now  the  result.     The  wicked  are  cast  into  the 
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lake  of  fire  ;  and  their  torment  is  the  second  death.  The 
first  death,  i.  e.  a  dissolution  of  their  bodies,  or  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  physical  feeling  and  sensitive  powers,  has  done 
his  work,  and  never  can  resume  it.  He  cannot  come  to 
the  relief  of  those  who  are  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.  They 
find,  indeed,  that  it  is  not  all  of  death  to  die,  i.  e.  that  the 
first  death  may  be  followed  by  a  second,  which  is  unspeak- 
ably worse.  Then  will  come  to  pass  what  was  declared 
by  the  Saviour:  "Better  had  it  been  for  them,  had  they 
never  been  born." 

If  any  should  still  insist,  that  Hades  (Rev.  20:  14)  must 
be  interpreted  as  meaning  place ;  then  the  only  sense  of 
•which  the  passage  seems  to  be  susceptible  is,  that  the  abode 
of  the  wicked,  before  the  general  judgment,  will,  after  that 
event,  become  a  part  of  the  lake  of  fire,  or  be  added  to  it, 
so  that  the  punishment  may  be  more  aggravated  than  before. 
This  is  a  meaning  which  has  some  claims  to  our  consider- 
ation ;  and  were  it  not  for  Rev.  6:  8,  it  is  one  which  might 
easily  be  admitted.  But  in  what  way  this  would  aid  the 
sentiment,  that  repentance  in  a  future  world  is  a  scriptural 
doctrine,  cannot,  I  apprehend,  be  easily  shown.  The  pas- 
sage understood  in  either  way,  is  fatal  to  hopes  of  such  a 
nature.  ,    . 

One  other  passage  must  be  briefly  touched.  It  is  in  1  Cor. 
xv.  24  seq.  The  apostle  here  represents  the  end  as  coming, 
when  Christ  will  deliver  up  his  mediatorial  kingdom,  after 
he  has  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet.  This  accomplished, 
his  mediatorial  work  is  done  ;  his  embassy  is  completed  ;  his 
mission  therefore  comes  to  an  end.  "  The  Son  himself  will 
be  subject  to  Him  who  put  all  things  under  his  feet,  that 
God  may  be  all  in  all,"  i.  e.  the  mediatorial  reign  as  such 
ceases,  and  God,  as  the  Judge  and  Rewarder  of  men,  and 
the  Sovereign  of  all,  reigns  without  any  delegated  dominion 
and  without  any  limitation  whatever. 

What  now  may  we  justly  deduce  from  this  passage  ?  Set- 
ting aside  all  the  curious  and  difficult  questions  that  might 
be  asked  respecting  the  human  nature  of  Christ  subsequent- 
ly to  this  period,  and  other  embarrassing  inquiries  which  any 
tyro  in  Theology  could  raise,  thus  much  lies  on  the  face 
of  this  tremendous  passage  ;  for  such  we  shall  see  it  is.  After 
the  period  in  question,  the  mediatorial  kingdom  as  such,  and 
the  mediatorial  work,  entirely  cease.     Christ  has  fulfilled  his 
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whole  mission  as  Mediator;  and  those  enemies  whom  he  hag 
not  reconciled  by  the  blood  of  his  cross,  he  has  subdued. 
"All  is  put  under  his  feet."  All  this  conceded — what  then 
is  to  become  of  sinners,  doomed  yet  to  undergo  the  second 
death  ?  The  mediatorial  work  is  done.  The  office  is  re- 
signed or  given  up.  God  only  as  lawgiver  and  king  now 
reigns,  and  is  all  in  all.  And  are  those  sentenced  to  the 
second  death,  to  be  redeemed  without  a  Redeemer  ?  Are 
they  to  be  saved  without  a  Mediator  ?  Can  such  a  work  be 
done,  when  the  only  Being  in  the  universe  who  could  per- 
form it  has  laid  his  office  aside  because  it  is  completed  ? 
Will  he  send  preachers  to  visit  "  the  lake  of  fire,  which  is 
the  second  death,"  and  proclaim  glad  tidings  ?  Will  he  pour 
out  his  Spirit  there  ?  Will  he  cause  the  means  of  grace 
there  to  be  more  efficacious  than  they  were  during  the  sea- 
son of  probation  ?  I  do  not  find  a  hint  in  all  the  book  of 
God  about  any  such  arrangement ;  there  is  surely  no  proba- 
bility in  itself  considered,  that  a  place  of  punishment  will  be 
more  highly  favoured  than  a  place  of  probation. 

How  then  are  those  under  sentence  of  the  second  death 
to  be  brought  to  repentance  ?  You  may  say :  By  punish- 
ment. But  will  punishment  effect  this,  unaided  by  the  other 
means  of  persuasion  and  reformation  ?  Did  Israel  in  the  de- 
sert, when  called  to  suffering,  become  penitent  and  humble  ? 
And  when  God  is  represented,  in  the  Revelation,  as  pouring 
out  his  indignation  upon  the  followers  of  the  beast  and  the 
false  prophet,  do  they  repent  ?  Rather,  do  they  not  blas- 
pheme with  a  violence  and  a  daring  which  are  greatly  ag- 
gravated ?  Who  can  shew,  that  simple  misery,  among  the 
wicked,  unattended  with  any  means  of  grace,  or  any  gift  of 
the  Spirit,  or  any  of  the  usual  means  of  gospel-salvation, 
will  produce  penitence  ?  Have  the  fallen  angels  reformed  ? 
It  is  contrary  to  all  experience  ;  and  therefore  contrary  to 
all  probability. 

On  the  whole,  it  would  be  difficult,  as  it  seems  to  my 
mind,  to  find  any  passage  in  the  Scriptures,  which  opposes 
with  so  irresistible  a  force  the  idea  of  redemption  in  a  fu- 
ture world,  as  the  one  before  us.  It  is  only  by  affirming, 
that  all  which  the  apostle  says,  refers  merely  to  what  is  done 
clown  to  the  end  of  time,  and  that  nothing  farther  is  reveal- 
ed, or  is  intended  to  be  revealed,  that  we  can  escape  from 
the  conclusion  which  is  forced  upon  us.    But  what  an  esoape 
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is  this  ?  To  cast  ourselves  upon  mere  conjecture  for  the 
interests  of  an  eternity  !  To  assume  as  true,  what  we  have 
no  authority  or  support  for  in  all  the  wonl  of  God  !  Can  it 
be  true,  that  if  there  is  repentance  in  a  future  world,  such  an 
all-important  sentiment  would  not  have  been  plainly  and  re- 
peatedly suggested  by  the  mercy  of  a  God,  who  takes  no 
pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked  ? 

But  enough  for  the  present  occasion.  I  have  not  even 
pretended  to  consider  the  subject  at  large,  and  could  not  do 
so  in  an  essay  like  the  present.  I  have  endeavoured,  in  the 
first  place,  to  give  some  hints  as  to  what  the  views  of  the 
Jews  were  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  future  punishment, 
during  or  near  the  apostolical  age.  These  have  been  inves- 
tigated, first  of  all,  independently  of  the  testimony  in  our 
canonical  Scriptures.  In  the  sequel,  I  have  presented  some 
considerations  both  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  from 
the  Scriptures  themselves,  to  show  why  we  should  hesitate 
as  to  adopting  the  doctrine  of  the  Restitutionists.  Will 
these — can  these — be  fairly  and  candidly  met  and  answered  ? 
Can  the  subject  be  discussed  in  a  manner  worthy  of  calm 
and  impartial  inquiry  ?  I  have  read  what  Doederlein,  and 
Hahn,  and  others,  have  advanced  in  favour  of  the  doctrine 
of  repentance  after  death  ;  for  these  are  calm  and  candid 
writers.  But  my  own  mind  has  not  been  satisfied  with 
what  they  have  advanced  ;  nor  can  I  think  that  others 
ought  to  be  satisfied. 

That  the  subject  is  one  of  fearful  interest,  none  will  deny 
who  believe  in  future  retribution.  That  there  are  difficul- 
ties pressed  by  it  on  the  mind,  when  any  one  thinks  of  his 
own  condition,  that  of  his  beloved  friends,  or  of  his  breth- 
ren of  the  human  race,  it  would  be  mere  pretence  to  deny. 
But  it  is  a  consolation  to  believe,  that  behind  any  clouds, 
however  dark,  that  interpose  between  us  and  the  light  of 
the  sun,  his  beams  still  shine  clearly.  All  will  be  clear  in 
the  light  of  heaven.  If  parents,  husbands,  wives,  brothers, 
sisters,  must  see  those  dear  as  their  own  life  perish  at  last, 
while  they  themselves  are  saved,  heaven  in  mercy  will  either 
extinguish  their  social  susceptibilities,  or  else  give  them  such 
a  sweet  and  overpowering  sense  of  the  justice  and  goodness 
of  God,  as  shall  not  permit  the  joys  of  the  blessed  to  be 
marred,  nor  the  songs  of  the  redeemed  to  be  interrupted 
with  sighs  of  sympathetic  sorrow.     How  this  will  or  can  be 
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done,  we  may  never  know  in  the  present  world  ;  nay,  we 
may  have  many  a  distressing  hour,  while  inquiring  how  it 
can  possibly  be  done,  unless  our  very  nature  itself  is  wholly 
changed.  But  the  light  of  eternity  will  scatter  these  doubts, 
and  the  clear  and  uninterrupted  vision  of  divine  glory  will 
fill  the  soul  with  all  the  fulness  of  God ;  so  that  the  blessed 
above  will  find  their  perfect  happiness  in  thinking  and  feel- 
ing as  He  does,  into  whose  image  they  have  been  trans- 
formed. 


ARTICLE   II 


On  the  Designations  of  Time  in  Daniel  and  John  : — 
The  1200  Days  of  Daniel  and  John,  and  the  1000 
Years  of  John. 

By  Rev.  William  Allen,  D.  D.,  Norhampton,  Mass. 

Professor  Stuart,  in  a  learned  article,  published  in  the 
Biblical  Repository  and  Quarterly  Observer,  for  Jan.,  1835, 
has  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  term  days,  in  the  prophe- 
cy of  Daniel  and  of  John  concerning  the  12G0  days,  has  not 
the  import  of  years,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  but  means 
literal  days  or  an  indefinite  period  ;  and  that  the  1000  years 
of  John  are  also  indefinite.  In  view  of  the  fallibilities  of  man 
it  must  be  admitted  to  be  possible,  that  he  has  fallen  into  a 
mistake  in  these  particulars,  however  correct  in  general  he 
may  be  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Persuaded  that 
he  has  thus  erred,  and  that  his  erroneous  opinion  on  the  de- 
signations of  time  in  the  prophecies  is  calculated  to  throw  a 
cloud  over  the  bright  anticipations  of  the  Church  in  respect 
to  the  near  approach  of  the  millennium,  I  propose  to  state  the 
grounds,  on  which  my  mind  has  arrived  at  a  different  con- 
clusion ;  and  may  find  it  necessary  to  examine  the  argu- 
ments, by  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  support  his  position. 

In  the  Apocalypse,  (12:  6,)  we  read,  that  the  woman, 
clothed  with  the  sun,  etc..  fled  into  the  wilderness  for  "  a 
thousand  two  hundred  and  threescore  days  ;"  and  in  verse 
14th,  the  same  period  is  expressed  by  "  a  time,  and  times,  and 
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half  a  time,"  meaning  three  years  and  a  half  of  days,  or 
three  times  and  a  half  3C0,equal  to  1260.  So  in  Rev.  11:  2, 
it  is  predicted,  that  the  Gentiles  should  tread  the  Holy 
City  under  foot  "42  months;"  and  in  Rev.  13:  5,  that  the 
beast  should  continue  "42  months,"  equal  to  1260  days. 

In  Daniel  (7:  25,)  it  is  predicted  of  the  impious  king,  that 
he  should  continue  "  a  time,  and  times,  and  the  dividing  of 
time ;"  and  it  is  also  predicted,  that  to  the  end  of  the  won- 
ders (12:  7,)  is  "a  time,  times,  and  an  half ;"— equal  to  1260 

davs. 

Now,  as  John  and  Daniel  were  inspired  of  God  to  predict 
the  future,  it  seems  altogether  probable,  that  in  both  their  writ- 
ings this  period  is  to  be  construed  in  the  same  way,  and  must 
mean  in  both  either  literal  days,  or  literal  years,  or  some  Mt- 
definite  period.  Mr.  Stuart  thinks,  that  in  Daniel  literal 
days  are  intended,  and  in  John  an  indefinite  time.  It  is  my 
object  to  prove,  that  in  both,  but  certainly  in  John,  neither 
literal  days  nor  an  indefinite  time,  but  the  exact  period  of 
1260  years  is  intended. 

1.  To  begin  with  Daniel.  In  ch.  7:  25,  it  is  predicted, 
that  the  saints  are  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  a  perse- 
cuting power  "until  a  time,  and  times,  and  the  dividing  of  a 

time," which,  I  maintain,  must  mean  a  longer  period,  than 

1260  literal  days,  and  a  different  power  from  that  of  Antio- 
chus  for  this  reason,  that  the  universal  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Most  High  is  immediately  to  succeed  that 
period.     For  the  next  verses  are  these,  v.  26,  27,  "  But  the 
judgment  shall  sit,  and  they  shall  take  away  his  dominion,  to 
consume  and  to  destroy  it  unto  the  end.     And  the  kingdom 
and  dominion,  and  the'  greatness  of  the  kingdom  under  the 
whole  heaven  shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High,  whose  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and 
all  dominions  shall  serve   and  obey  him."     Antiochus,  be- 
tween 160  and  170  years  before  Christ,  persecuted  the  Jews 
and  polluted  the  temple  for  three  years  ;  but  after  his  death 
no  events  occurred  like  those  described  m   the  passage  just 
quoted.     So  far  was  religion  from  spreading  through  the 
world,   that  even  the  Jewish  character  was  lound,  at  the 
coming  of  Christ,  very  corrupt  and  debased,  and  irue  reli- 
gion was  almost  extinct.     How  then  can  we  imagine,  that 
Antiochus  is  the  persecuting  power,  here  predicted,  and  that 
the  period  is  1260  literal  days? 
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2.  For  a  similar  reason  it  may  be  maintained,  that  the 
prediction  of  "  a  time,  times,  and  a  half,"  as  the  end  of  the 
wonders  (Dan.  12:  7),  cannot  mean  1260  literal  days,  or  the 
short  persecution  of  Antiochus  ;  for  it  is  added,  "  and  when 
he  shall  have  accomplished  to  scatter  the  power  of  the  holy 
people,  all  these  things  shall  be  finished."  But  surely,  it 
cannot  be  pretended,  that  about  165  years  before  Christ, 
"  the  power  of  the  holy  people"  ceased  to  be  scattered. 
Even  now  the  Jews  are  scattered  over  the  earth,  and  the 
anti-Christian  power  of  Rome  is  little  less,  than  it  has  been 
for  centuries. 

3.  In  these  two  passages  of  Daniel  the  word  days  is  not 
used,  and  the  time  designated  may  in  strict  philological  pro- 
priety be  understood  1260  years.  All,  that  is  expressed,  is 
1260  divisions  of  time,  and  those  divisions  must  be  regarded 
as  years  rather  than  days,  provided  there  are  any  considera- 
tions, which  render  it  more  probable,  that  the  prophet  intend- 
ed years  and  not  days. 

In  a  perfectly  similar  case,  in  the  same  writer,  (Dan.  9: 
24,  "  seventy  weeks  are  determined  on  thy  people,")  even 
Mr.  Stuart  admits,  that  the  meaning  is  70  weeks  of  years, 
or  490  years,  for  he  says,  that  the  Hebrew  word  "  designates 
only  heptade  or  heptades  [divisions  of  seven] ;  and  whether 
these  are  sevens  of  years,  or  sevens  of  days,  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  context  and  the  nature  of  the  case." 

If  Daniel,  in  speaking  of  the  future  in  his  9th  chapter,  by 
the  word  weeks,  or  heptades,  or  divisions  of  seven,  means  a 
week  of  years,  or  seven  years,  is  it  not  to  be  presumed,  that 
in  his  7th  and  12th  chapters,  where  he  speaks  of  a  division 
amounting  to  1260,  he  must  mean  also  so  many  years?  If 
70  weeks,  amounting  to  490  days,  means  490  years ;  why, 
in  the  same  writer,  should  not  3  1-2  times,  amounting  to  1260 
days,  mean  also  1260  years  ?  Is  it  probable,  that  Daniel 
in  his  7th  chapter  would  adopt  one  mode  of  reckoning ;  a 
different  one  in  his  9th  chapter ;  and  revert  in  his  12th  chap- 
ter to  his  first  mode  1  When  he  is  predicting  the  future,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  infinite  wisdom  and  for  the  instruction  of 
man,  may  we  not  rest  satisfied,  that  he  uses  one  and  the 
same  method  of  reckoning? 

4.  There  is  a  historical  difficulty  in  the  application  of  the 
prophecy  of  3  1-2  years,  or  1260  days,  to  Antiochus.  For 
by  comparing  Maccabees  1:54,  59,  and  4:  52,  it  appears  that 
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the  idol  altar  remained  upon  the  altar  of  God  precisely  three 
years,  and  not  3  1-2  years.  It  appears  also  from  Josephus, 
Anliq.  12,  c.  5,  §  4,  and  c.  7,  §  (3,  that  Antiochus  held  pos- 
session of  the  temple  exactly  three  years,  for  he  "got  posses- 
sion of  the  city"  on  the  25th  day  of  the  month  C/iasIeu,  and 
on  the  same  day  of  the  same  month  was  the  sacrifice  re- 
established. Here  is  no  use  of  "  round  numbers,"  as  Mr. 
Stuart  supposed,  confining  his  attention  to  the  passage  of 
Josephus  last  referred  to  and  overlooking  the  first.  It  may 
be,  indeed,  that  Josephus  was  mistaken,  for  it  is  evident  from 
the  Maccabees,  that  the  city  was  captured  some  time  before 
the  idol  altar  was  setup;  but  whether  this  time  was  exactly 
six  months  is  not  mentioned,  and  may  be  difficult  to  be 
proved.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  Josephus,  in  his  "  Wars," 
states  the  time  during  which  Antiochus  held  Jerusalem,  at 
"  three  years  and  six  months  ;"  but  whether  he  meant  to  be 
precise  to  a  day  is  uncertain.  The  prophecy  is  precise, — 
12G0  days.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  in  his  "Anti- 
quities," in  which  he  gives  precisely  three  years,  he  profess- 
es to  be  exact ;  for  he  says  in  regard  to  Antiochus,  "  I  will 
now  give  a  particular  account  of  what  concerns  this  king, 
how  he  subdued  Judea  and  the  temple  ;  for  in  my  former 
work  I  mentioned  those  things  very  briefly,  and  have  there- 
fore now  thought  it  necessary  to  go  over  that  history  again, 
and  that  with  great  accuracy."     Ant.  12,  c.  5,  §  2. 

5.  There  is  also  a  historical  difficulty  in  applying  to  An- 
tiochus the  1200  and  1335  days,  mentioned  in  Daniel  12:  11, 
12.  It  will  be  remarked,  that  the  period  of  1200  exceeds 
that  of  12G0  by  30  days.  Do  these  two  periods  end  at  the 
same  time  ?  Mr.  Stuart  supposes,  that  they  do ; — that  3  1-2 
years  or  12G0days  are  taken  as  the  half  of  the  sacred  number 
seven,  and  are  not  designed  to  be  definite,  but  are  used  in  a 
popular,  general  way ;  but  that  1200  days  are  specific, 
precise,  exact,  extending  from  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Antiochus  to  the  purification  of  the  temple.  Yet  there  are 
no  notes  of  lime  in  any  ancient  historian,  by  which  this 
number  of  days  can  be  made  out  precisely. 

Mr.  Stuart  also  supposes,  that  the  1335  days  do  not  end 
with  the  1200,  but  relate  to  the  time  of  the  death  of  Anti- 
ochus, 45  days  after  the  purification  of  the  temple.  For  this 
exactness  also  there  is  no  authority  derived  from  the  ancient 
historians.     It  is  a  mere   supposition.     The  time  of  Antio- 
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chus'  death  is  not  designated.  All,  that  we  know,  is,  that 
lie  had  heard,  on  the  borders  of  Persia,  of  the  defeat  of  his 
army  in  Syria,  and  was  taken  sick,  and  was  sick  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  If  this  prophecy  did  relate  to  Antiochus, 
and  of  course  has  been  fulfilled,  should  we  not  expect  to  find 
a  precision  and  exactness,  which  would  remove  all  doubt,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  70  weeks  or  490  years?  Moreover,  if  the 
1260  and  1290  days  have  a  common  ending,  why  should  not 
the  1335  days  end  also  at  the  same  time  1  Why  should  not 
all  the  three  periods  either  be  successive,  or  have  a  common 
termination  2  But  in  either  method,  or  in  that  of  Mr.  Stuart, 
there  is  an  uncertainty  in  the  application  of  these  periods  to 
Antiochus,  not  to  be  expected  in  an  accomplished  prophecy. 

0.  Even  Mr.  Stuart  admits,  that  sometimes  the  Hebrew 
word  for  days,  b'-z*,  isused  to  denote  years,  as  in  Judg.  17: 10, 
1  Sam. 2: 19,  Ex.  3;T10,  Is.  32:  10,comp.29:  l,2Chron.  21: 19. 
If,  then,  this  word  be  sometimes  thus  used  in  Scripture  in 
places  not  prophetic,  why  should  it  not  be  thus  employed  in 
prophetic  passages  ?  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  prophecy 
ought  to  be  plain.  It  may  be,  that  God  has  designed  it  to 
be  obscure  in  a  degree  until  its  fulfilment.  And  it  may  be 
added,  that  this  use  of  the  term  days  does  not  render  pro- 
phecy more  obscure,  than  some  other  parts  of  Scripture. 
Besides,  the  declaration  of  Jehovah  to  Ezekiel  (Ez.  4:  4 — G), 
"  I  have  appointed  thee  each  day  for  a  year,"  might  lead  the 
careful  student  of  prophecy  to  consider,  that  in  other  instan- 
ces it  might  please  God,  in  the  communication  of  his  will,  to 
make  use  of  days  as  symbolical  of  years. 

7.  If  it  should  be  admitted,  that  the  8th  and  11th  chapters 
of  Daniel  relate  to  Antiochus,  and  also  Dan.  12:  11,  12; 
yet  this  admission  will  not  necessarily  affect  the  question  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  3  1-2  years,  for  the  reasons  assigned  in 
§  3.  Let  it  be,  that  whenever  in  Daniel  the  word  days  is 
used,  it  means  literal  days,  this  will  decide  nothing  as  to  the 
import  of  other  phrases,  or  designations  of  time,  which  have 
been  considered. 

The  only  specific  note  of  time  in  Dan.  8th  is  2300  days,  in 
our  translation ;  in  Hebrew  it  is  2300  evenings  and  mornings. 
Mr.  Stuart  supposes,  that  this  period  extends  from  the  mur- 
der at  Tyre  of  three  Jewish  Deputies  by  Antiochus,  in  the 
year  A.  C.  170,  to  the  purification  of  the  temple,  A.  C.  1(54. 
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It  is  known,  that  the  interval  between  these  events  was  about 
six  years.  As  to  the  140  (Mr.  S.  says  14  by  mistake)  addi- 
tional days  required  to  make  out  the  2300,  it  is  hypothesis, 
not  history.  The  period  might  have  been  2300  ;  or  it  might 
have  been  only  2100  days,  or  six  years. 

If  this  passage  relates  to  Antiochus,  the  following  will 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  more  probable  computation.  The 
word  days  is  not  used,  but  evenings  and  mornings.  One 
saint  asked  another,  "How  long  shall  be  the  vision  concern- 
ing the  daily  sacrifice  V  etc.  Now,  as  the  sacrifices  were 
twice  a  day,  in  the  evening  and  morning,  the  answer  may 
have  respect  to  the  number  of  sacrifices  to  be  interrupted, 
and  that  number  being  2300,  the  number  of  days  thus  ex- 
pressed is  1150,  or  three  years  and  70  days.  This  may  be 
the  period,  to  which  Josephus  refers  in  his  "Wars,"  as  already 
quoted,  "three  years  and  six  months,"  provided  he  speaks 
generally,  and  not  precisely  to  a  day.  If  we  look  into  the 
Maccabees,  we  find,  that  although  it  was  precisely  three 
years  from  the  offering  of  sacrifice  on  the  idol  altar  to  the 
cleansing  of  the  temple ;  yet  that  Antiochus,  some  short 
time  before  the  establishment  of  idol  worship,  sent  messen- 
gers to  Jerusalem  to  forbid  sacrifice  in  the  temple.  Mac. 
1:  44.  Now  it  is  possible,  that  the  interruption  of  the  sacri- 
fice was  70  days  before  the  idol  altar  was  used.  Thus  would 
be  made  out  the  1150  days,  or  2300  sacrifices  interrupted. 

The  1 1  th  chapter  of  Daniel  has  no  computation  of  days  or 
note  of  time. 

The  difficulty  of  applying  a  part  of  the  notes  of  time  in 
Dan.  12th,  to  Antiochus  and  a  part  to  Anti-Christ  is  perhaps 
not  insurmountable.  In  v.  5 — 8,  the  man  on  thebanks  of  the 
river  inquired  of  the  man  on  the  waters,  how  Jong  it  should 
be  to  "  the  end  of  these  wonders  ;"  referring  to  all  that  had 
been  predicted  as  to  the  reign  of  Anti-Christ  in  the  7th  chap- 
ter, etc.  The  answer  is,  "  a  time,  times,  and  a  half,"  or  J  2GG 
years. 

Daniel  understood  not.  But  the  Lord  said  to  him,  "the 
words  are  closed  and  sealed  up  till  the  time  of  the  end  ;" — and 
then  informed  him,  that  there  should  be  "  1290  days  from  the 
removal  of  the  sacrifice,"  and  that  he  should  be  blessed, 
who  should  come  to  the  "  1335  days"  That  in  these  num- 
bers literal  days  should  be  intended  will  depend  upon  the 
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application  of  a  part  ofthe  prophecy  in  Daniel  to  Antiochus  ; 
and  that  a  part  should  be  applied  to  him  and  a  part  to  Anti- 
Christ,  is  analogous  to  the  methods  of  other  prophets. 

It  is  not  my  aim  to  prove  this.  But,  supposing  that  Mr. 
Stuart  and  others  are  correct  in  applying  these  last  numbers 
and  the  8th  and  11th  chapters  to  Antiochus.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  general  character  of  the  prophetical  writings, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  structure  of  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  to 
forbid  us  from  regarding  very  different  events  as  referred  to 
by  the  different  numbers,  or  expressions  for  numbers  in  other 
passages  ofthe  book  of  Daniel.  Particularly,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  compel  us  to  apply  the  "3  1-2  times"  to  Antiochus,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  strong  reasons,  which  have  been  already  as- 
signed, for  regarding  the  termination  of  that  period  as  yet 
future. 


8.  The  equivalent  numbers  in  the  Apocalypse  are  now 
to  be  examined.  The  passages  are  Rev.  11:  2,  3,  12:  G,  14, 
13:  5,  where  the  same  period  is  expressed  by  the  various 
terms  or  notations  of  "  42  months,"  "  1200  days,"  "  a  time, 
and  times,  and  half  a  time."  Surely  no  one  will  apply  these 
passages  to  Antiochus ;  and  as  the  number  and  the  method 
of  expressing  it  are  the  same  in  Daniel  and  John,  it  would 
seem  probable,  that  the  same  event  is  referred  to  in  both, — 
unless  we  should  concur  with  some  of  the  early  Christian 
fathers  in  supposing,  that  Antiochus  was  designed  to  be  a 
type  of  Anti-Christ,  and  that  the  literal  days  of  the  type  are 
expanded  into  years  in  the  antitype.  But  of  the  passages 
in  the  Apocalypse  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  more  particular 
examination. 

In  Rev.  11:  2,  it  is  predicted  of  the  Gentiles,  "the  holy 
city  shall  they  tread  under  foot  42  months,"  which  is  equal 
to  1200  days.  Here  is  a  specific  time,  a  precise,  exact 
number ;  and  this  precision  would  seem  to  compel  us  to  seek 
for  the  accomplishment  ofthe  prophecy  either  in  42  months 
of  days,  or  months  of  years.  The  first  question  is,  whether 
a  literal  treading,  under  foot  of  Jerusalem  is  intended,  or  fijr- 
uratively  the  oppression  and  persecution  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion? 1  cannot  doubt,  that  the  latter  is  intended,  for  it  is 
more  than  42  months  of  years  since  Jerusalem  has  been 
trodden  under  foot  by  the  Gentiles. 

4# 
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war  with  the  saints,  should  "  continue  forty-two  months." 
He  should  have  "  power  over  all  kindreds,  and  tongues, 
and  nations."  The  event  predicted  is  probably  the  same, 
as  that  of  the  persecution  of  the  woman  in  the  12th  chap- 
ter; and  here  again  the  wide-spread  persecution  and  war 
against  the  saints  in  "  all  nations"  oblige  us  to  admit  the 
reference,  not  to  days,  but  to  years,  and  to  expect  a  future 
accomplishment  of  the  prophecy. 

12.  We  may  well  believe,  that  these  four  predicted 
events, — the  treading  under  foot  of  the  holy  city— the  pro- 
phesying in  sackcloth  of  the  two  witnesses, — the  abode  of 
the  woman  in  the  wilderness, — and  the  continuance  of  the 
power  of  the  persecuting  beast, — have  the  same  beginning 
and  ending;  that  they  are  synchronous  events,  illustrating 
in  these  different  ways  the  condition  of  the  church  during 
the  long  period  so  often  mentioned. 


Now,  it  may  well  be  asked,  whether  it  can  easily  be  re- 
conciled with  the  wisdom  of  God,  that  all  these  various  but 
equivalent  notations  of  time  mean  nothing  definite,  but  some- 
thing very  uncertain,  undefined  ?  Were  not  the  seventy 
weeks  of  Daniel  precise  and  exact  ?  Do  not  those,  who 
apply  the  prophecy  to  Antiochus,  admit,  that  the  1290  and 
1335  days  were  precise  and  exact?  How,  then,  can  it  be, 
that  the  remarkable  prophecies  in  the  Apocalypse  are  loose 
and  indefinite  ? 

That  the  sacred  number  seven  is  often  used  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse in  an  indefinite  sense,  as  seven  spirits,  lamps,  stars, 
golden  candlesticks,  etc.  proves  nothing  in  this  case,  for  the 
number  seven  is  not  employed.  If  it  should  be  said,  that 
three  and  a  half  is  the  half  of  the  sacred  number  seven,  and 
may  be  employed  in  the  same  indefinite  manner,  or  tropical 
manner ;  it  may  be  replied,  that  because  a  certain  number  is 
sacred,  and  is  used  indefinitely,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that 
the  half  of  that  number  is  such,  any  more  than  that  twice  or 
any  other  multiple  of  that  number  is  such.  And  that  "three 
and  a  half  years"  mean  a  -precise  number  seems  very  evident 
from  the  use  of  the  equivalent  42  months,  and  1260  days. 
Will  any  one  pretend,  that  these  numbers  are  employed 
tropically  and  indefinitely,  because  they  are  multiples  of 
seven  ?     This  would  be  a"  refinement  like  that  of  Mr.  Potter 
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and  H.  More,  who  consider  12  and  its  multiple  144  as  indi- 
cative of  the  true  church,  and  25  and  its  multiple  [not  exactly 
such  however]  666  as  indicative  of  the  Anti-Christian  church. 

13.  The  conclusion  from  all  which  has  been  said,  is,  that 
the  1260  days  of  John  and  the  equivalent  period  in  Daniel 
must  mean  the  definite  and  precise  period  of  1260  years; 
and  that  the  termination  of  those  years  is  yet  future.  But 
against  this  conclusion  some  general  objections,  which  may 
be  gathered  from  Mr.  Stuart's  article,  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked. 

In  reference  to  Rev.  12th,  he  asks, — "  Are  we  then  to  re- 
gard the  church  as  in  the  wilderness,  ever  since  the  glorious 
light  of  the  Reformation  burst  upon  her ;  and  the  beast,  and 
the  false  prophet  as  possessing  completely  desolating  and 
crushing  power  over  her?  Let  the  ends  of  the  earth  respond 
to  this,  to  which  Protestants  have  long  been  sending  the  light 
of  salvation.  Let  Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  America,  the  isles  of  the  sea,  answer  and  say, 
whether  the  beast  and  the  false-prophet  are  able  to  crush 
them  or  send  them  into  the  wilderness  ;  or  whether  perse- 
cuting power  has  not  long  since  begun  to  hide  its  head  and 
retreat  from  the  predominating  influence  of  the  church, 
which  bids  defiance  to  all  her  enemies  ?"  Bib.  R.vol.  V.p.  80. 

But  in  reply  to  this,  let  it  be  considered,  that  when  John 
wrote  the  Apocalypse,  and  for  some  centuries  after,  the  gospel 
was  unknown  in  the  countries  referred  to  by  Mr.  Stuart.  In 
the  first  centuries  of  Christianity,  and  even  up  to  the  seventh 
century,  where  did  the  church  exist  in  its  beauty  and  glory  ? 
Doubtless  in  the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
including  parts  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe.  And  in  all 
those  countries, — in  Egypt,  in  Syria,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Tur- 
key, in  Italy,  in  France,  and  Spain,  is  not  the  church  still  in 
"  the  wilderness,"  and  there  do  not  the  beast  and  the  false 
prophet  retain  still  their  "crushing  power?"  The  reforma- 
tion by  Luther,  extending  its  blessings  to  a  part  of  Europe 
and  to  North  America,  has  done  nothing  for  the  countries 
just  mentioned.  The  toils  of  the  Protestant  churches  in 
spreading  the  gospel  in  the  distant  regions  of  the  earth,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  very  means  of  preparing  for  the  full  ac- 
complishment of  prophecy.  The  truth  of  God  must  be  com- 
municated to  the  world  by  the  unwearied  labors  of  man. 
At  the  appointed  time,  they  shall  "  be  destroyed,  that  destroy 
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the  earth;"  the  power  of  error,  delusion  and  tyranny  will 
be  suppressed  ;  Babylon  will  fall ;  and  all  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world  will  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  Sav- 
iour Jesus  Christ. 

Even  Mr.  S.  says, — "The  beast  and  the  false  prophet,  i.  e. 
heathenism  and  false  religion,  still  bear  sway  over  more  than 
three  quarters  of  our  ruined  race."  p.  81.  Is  not  this  an  ad- 
mission, that,  the  church  is  still  in  the  wilderness  ?  But  if  we 
should  adopt  a  different  construction,  and  suppose  that 
"  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet"  denote  some  particular 
form  of  false  religion,  as  Romanism,  both  as  a  civil  and  spir- 
itual power,  then  perhaps  there  will  be,  at  a  future  time,  in 
the  utter  overthrow  of  that  power,  a  palpable  and  striking 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy. 

14.  Mr.  S.  remarks,  "  The  men,  who  wrote  prophecy,  de- 
signed it  to  be  read  and  understood ;  and,  if  they  did,  they 
wrote  of  course  in  an  intelligible  manner."  p.  38.  And  he 
supposes,  in  particular,  that  the  "  notations  of  time  in  the 
Apocalypse  were  intelligible  to  John  and  his  contemporaries." 
But  on  the  construction,  which  Mr.  S.  gives  to  the  Apoca- 
lypse, as  the  understanding  of  the  apostle,  John  must  have 
had  very  indistinct,  indefinite  notions  as  to  the  meaning  of 
his  own  numbers.  The  numbers  3  1-2  years,  42  months, 
and  12G0  days  have  already  been  adverted  to.  Another 
number  in  the  Revelation  is  the  "  1000  years"  of  the  reign 
of  Christ,  Rev.  20.  2 — 7.  In  regard  to  this  number  Mr.  S. 
says,  "A  long  period  the  writer  plainly  means  to  designate — 
a  very  long  one.  Nay,  we  may  say  in  general,  that  the  period 
of  the  church's  prosperity  is  to  be  as  much  longer,  than  that 
of  her  adversity,  as  one  thousand  is  more  than  3  1-2.  So 
much,  I  think,  we  may  truly  gather  from  the  designation." — 
After  stating,  that  the  church  has  been,  now  and  then,  in 
deep  affliction  for  1800  years,  he  says,  in  reference  to  the 
time  of  her  deliverance, — "Then  the  triumphs  of  redeeming 
love  will  bring  home  to  glory  such  multitudes  of  our  ruined 
race,  that  the  number  who  may  finally  perish,  will  scarcely 
be  thought  of  in  comparison  with  the  countless  myriads  of 
those,  who  will  come  to  Zion  with  songs  and  everlasting  joy 
upon  their  heads."  p.  82. 

If  then  John  had  in  view  a  period  of  the  church's  prosper- 
ity as  much  longer  than  1800,  as  one  thousand  is  more  than 
3  1-2  years,  then  that  period  will  be  more  than  514,000  years. 
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One  difficulty  in  the  way  of  assenting  to  these  views  of 
Mr.  S.  is,  that  this  period  is  so  excessively  long,  that  during 
the  reign  of  peace,  and  temperance,  and  holiness,  and  the 
absence  of  many  causes  of  human  destruction  for  514,000 
years,  this  little  globe  must  be  overstocked  with  human 
beings.  This  objection  does  not  lie  so  strongly  to  the  inter- 
pretation which  regards  each  year  as  expressing  360  years,  as 
one  day  denotes  3G0  days,  for  on  this  construction  we  have 
the  exact  number  360,000  years,  instead  of  the  number 
5 1 4,000  years.  There  is  here  a  difference  of  the  no  small  sum 
of  154,000  years  in  favor  of  taking  the  definite  number,  as 
we  have  it  in  John,  supposing  each  year  to  stand  for  360 
years.  Such  in  fact  is  the  construction  of  some  eminent 
men,  who  have  written  on  the  millennium ;  and  their  con- 
struction seems  preferable  to  that,  which,  regarding  the  num- 
ber as  indefinite,  yet  maintains,  that  its  lowest  import  is 
514,000  years,  while  it  may  mean  a  much  larger  number. 

15.  But  why  need  we  suppose  the  "  thousand  years"  of 
the  reign  of  Christ  to  mean  any  thing  more,  than  a  thou- 
sand literal  years  ?  Is  it  because  the  phrase  "  a  thousand" 
is  often  used  in  Scripture  tropically  and  indefinitely,  as 
in  these  instances,"  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills; — a  day 
in  thy  courts  is  better  than  a  thousand  ?"  It  is  true,  that 
there  are  instances  of  the  use  of  the  phrase  thus  indefinitely  ; 
but  it  is  also  true  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  are  many  in- 
stances, in  which  the  phrase  is  to  be  understood  literally,  as 
"  of  every  tribe  a  thousand  send  to  war,"  Numb.  31.  4.  "  Na- 
bal  had  a  thousand  goats,"  I  Sam.  2  :  52.  Also  in  the  fol- 
lowing places,  Gen.  20:  16,  Numb.  35:4,  Judg.  9  :  49,  1  Sam. 
18:  13,  2  Sam.  19:  17,  2  Kings  15:  19,  1  Chron.  19:  6, 
Job  42:  12,  Ezek.  47:  3. 

It  is  so  also  with  the  phrase  "ten  thousand."  It  is  some- 
times used  indefinitely,  as  "  ten  thousand  shall  fall  at  thy 
right  hand,"  and  often  definitely  or  literally,  as  "they  slew 
of  Moab  ten  thousand  men,"  Judg.  3 :  29 ,  "  he  carried 
away  even  ten  thousand  captives,"  2  Kings,  24 :  14,  etc. 

There  is  nothing,  therefore,  in  the  customary  use  of  the 
phrase,  "  a  thousand,"  in  other  places,  which  will  determine 
its  import  in  the  book  of  Revelation.  The  probability  of  its 
being  used  there  indefinitely  or  definitely  must  be  determined 
by  examining  the  place  itself,  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
case.     If  we  suppose  a  year  to  mean  360  years,  then  the 
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probability  is  in  favor  of  360,000  years  rather  than  514,000, 
because  the  less  number  is  definite,  and  is  attended  with  less 
difficulty  in  regard  to  the  overstocked  population  of  the 
globe. 

But  why  is  it  necessary  to  understand  the  "  years"  to 
mean  anything  but  literal  years?  Excepting  in  Rev.  20,  the 
word  years  is  not  used  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  and  almost 
without  exception  the  word  is  used  literally  in  other  parts  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  phrase  "3  1-2  years"  is  not  in 
the  Apocalypse.  Because  the  word  day  is  used  to  denote  a 
year,  it  does  not  follow,  that  the  word  year  must  mean  360 
years,  for  the  same  prophetical  writing  may  have  periods 
both  symbolical  and  literal.  Indeed,  if  one  period  is  sym- 
bolical of  another,  it  would  seem,  that  the  last  must  be  a 
literal  period, — an  exact,  intelligible  period.  Thus  the  use 
of  days  as  symbolical  of  years  implies,  that  years  is  used  in 
its  common  meaning. 

16.  It  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  great  body  of 
commentators  on  the  book  of  Revelation  from  the  first  cen- 
tury have  understood  the  1000  years  to  be  literal  years,  how- 
ever much  they  have  differed  in  the  assignment  of  those  years 
in  the  course  of  time.  Vitringa  asks,  "  Quin  imo,  si  Regno 
Christi  Jesu  in  hisce  terris  danda  sint  feliciora  aliqua  et  tran- 
quilliora  tempora,  quam  Ecclesia  hactenus  vidit ;  an  proba- 
bile  est,  minore  ilia  circumscripta  fore  spatio,  quam  mille 
annorum  ?  Esse  autem  meliora  tempora  danda  Regno 
Christi  in  his  terris,  clamant  Prophetarum  oracula  ;  suadet 
ratio,  et  hoc  fere  tempore  concedunt  omnes,  qui  ad  res  di- 
vinas  intelligendas  animum  suum  admoverunt." 

Circumstances  may  show  which  sense  of  the  term  years 
is  employed  ;  or  the  sense  may  be  intentionally  left  doubtful 
in  the  wisdom  of  God,  until  thefulfilment  clears  up  the  mystery. 
Whether  "years"  be  used  literally,  or  symbolically  for  300 
years,  is  of  no  consequence  in  regard  to  the  beginning  of 
the  millennium,  which  is  the  only  matter  of  present  interest 
to  the  church.  But  that  a  precise  period,  of  the  duration  of 
the  millennium,  either  exactly  "  1000  years,"  or  exactly 
"  3G0,000  years,"  is  intended,  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the 
declaration,  that  after  the  end  of  the  period,  during  which  he 
is  bound,  Satan  "  must  be  loosed  a  little  season  ;"  by  the  5th 
verse,  "the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not,  until  the  1000  years 
were  finished  ;"  by  the  6th  verse,  "  they  shall  be  priests  of 
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God  and  Christ,  and  shall  reign  with  him  a  thousand  years,"  at 
the  end  of  which  Satan  should  be  loosed  out  of  prison,  and 
should  go  out  to  deceive  the  nations. 

It  is  sometimes  thought,  that  if  the  exact  year  for  the  tri- 
umph of  the  cross  was  defined,  the  effect  would  be  adverse 
to  Christian  effort.  "  Of  what  avail,  then,"  it  is  asked, 
"  would  all  efforts  be,  that  might  be  made  before  the  predic- 
ted period  ?  This  is  an  interpretation,  which  settles  down 
the  church  upon  her  lees,  until  the  destined  year  be  ushered 
in."    Bib.  Repos.  Vol.  V.  p.  82. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  as  the  beginning  of  the  1260 
years  is  somewhat  uncertain,  so  the  time  of  its  ending  is  also 
doubtful  ; — it  may  be  as  early  as  1866  ;  or  it  may  be  as  late 
as  1925.  But  whether  it  be  distant  30  years  only,  or  85 
years,  or  more,  to  the  beginning  of  the  millennium,  surely 
the  comparatively  small  church,  in  seeing  three  quarters  of 
the  world,  that  is,  400  or  500  millions  of  men,  still  under  the 
dominion  of  Satan,  will  find  occasion  enough  for  all  possible 
effort  in  order  to  accomplish  the  conversion  of  the  world  even 
within  one  or  two  centuries.  To  this  effort  the  greatest 
encouragement  is,  that  the  time  is  near,  when  the  gospel 
shall  triumph,  and  that  God  will  assuredly  attend  the  effort 
with  his  divine  blessing. 

If  it  be  asked,  "Why  should  Christians  be  made  to  believe, 
that  before  1840,  or  1847,  or  1866,  or  1875,  or  at  any  other 
definite  period,  no  efforts  will  avail  to  bring  in  the  Jews  with 
the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  church  of  God  ?"  And  if 
it  should  be  said,  "  They  should  not  so  believe.  The  millen- 
nium will  come,  when  all  the  followers  of  Jesus  will  do  their 
duty.  This  is  the  true  Christian  faith,  which  believes  this 
and  puts  the  principle  in  practice."  p.  83.  Perhaps  a  reply 
may  be  made  in  the  following  manner. 

Whether  or  not  a  definite  period  for  the  beginning  of  the 
millennium  be  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  revealed  to  man ; 
yet  doubtless  in  the  mind  and  purpose  of  God  a  definite  time 
is  fixed.  The  thousand  years'  reign  of  Christ  will  not  com- 
mence before  the  time  which  God  has  determined.  In  the 
view  of  Omniscience  there  can  be  no  uncertainty  as  to  this 
period,  as  there  is  no  uncertainty  in  regard  to  any  event 
whatever.  The  infallible  promise  is  made  to  Christ,  that  he 
shall  reign  over  all  the  earth  ;  and  the  precise  methods,  by 
which  his  kingdom  will  be  extended  and  established,  are 
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ordained,  and  disclosed  to  us.  If  the  time  is  fixed,  why 
should  not  Christians  believe  this  ?  God  also  has  fixed  the 
period  of  each  man's  death  ;  no  man  will  die  before  that 
time ; — but  can  it  be  inferred,  that  the  care  of  health  and 
life  is  idle  ?  Does  not  the  same  infinite  wisdom,  which  con- 
templates the  end,  contemplate  also  the  means  ? 

The  true  way  of  stating  the  case  may  be  this  :  The  com- 
mand of  God  binds  Christians  to  the  most  strenuous  efforts, 
and  the  most  fervent,  importunate  prayer  for  the  universal 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  this  world.  This 
is  their  duty,  whatever  may  be  the  time  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  millennium.  Such  was  the  obligation,  resting  on 
the  primitive  believers  1800  years  ago.  Such  is  the  obliga- 
tion which  now  rests  upon  believers. 

But,  although  the  duty  be  the  same  at  all  periods,  yet  the 
encouragement,  the  animating  motive  to  Christians  is  greater, 
if  they  see  the  signs  of  the  near  overthrow  of  the  enemies 
of  the  church,  and  of  the  near  triumph  of  Christ's  kingdom. 
And  as  the  immense  work  of  communicating  thegospel  to  three 
quarters  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  is  a  prerequisite  to  the 
reign  of  Christ, — is  the  indispensable  means  to  this  end  ; — and 
as  the  work  must  be  accomplished  by  human  agency  and  not 
by  the  agency  of  angels  ; — what  believer,  who  is  persuaded 
that  the  millennium  is  nigh,  will  not  be  roused  to  energetic 
toil  and  importunate  prayer  1  It  is  now  the  crisis  of  the 
battle.  The  blow  may  now  be  struck ;  the  enemy  over- 
thrown and  put  to  flight.  Who  shall  prove  himself  the 
traitor?  Who  shall  shrink  away  from  the  contest  ?  Who 
shall  not  go  on  with  the  great  army,  under  Him,  who  goes 
forth  "conquering  and  to  conquer?"  Who  would  not  join 
the  most  certain  shout  of  triumph  ? 

There  are  some  who  regard  it  as  an  idle  employment  to 
attempt  a  true  explanation  of  the  numbers,  given  in  the  pro- 
phecies. But  surely  it  was  not  an  idle  employment  for  the 
ancient  Jews  to  endeavor  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
"  70  weeks"  of  Daniel,  beginning  with  the  command  to  re- 
build Jerusalem,  and  ending  with  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah, Dan.  9,  25.  By  this  prophecy  the  Jewish  people  were 
induced  to  expect  the  Messiah  at  about  the  time  when  he 
appeared. 

Even  God  recommends  or  commands  a  diligent  inquiry 
on  this  subject.     "  Here  is  wisdom.     Let  him,  that  hath  un- 
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derstanding,  count  the  number  of  the  bea9t :  for  it  is  the 
number  of  a  man ;  and  his  number  is  six  hundred,  three- 
score and  six."  Rev.  13  :  18. 

If  it  should  be  admitted,  that  the  explanation  of  Irenoeus, 
who  found  the  number  6G6  in  the  Greek  word,  Aaruvog 
denoting  the  Latin  or  Roman  Antichrist,  is  erroneous,  and 
that  the  number  has  not  been  counted  to  the  satisfaction  of 
reason  ;  yet  it  may  be  counted  hereafter,  so  as  to  exclude  all 
doubt.  On  the  supposition,  that  a  clear,  unquestioned  explana- 
tion should  be  given,  and  that  the  precise  period  of  the  rise  of 
Antichrist, — generally  believed  to  be  at  some  point  between 
the  year  000  and  752, — should  be  found  ;  then  by  the  addi- 
tion of  1260  years  the  precise  time  for  the  overthrow  of  An- 
tichrist will  be  known.  If  there  is  a  strong  probability,  that 
the  origin  of  the  persecuting  power  of  the  beast  is  to  be  da- 
ted somewhere  from  600  to  752 ;  then  in  the  near  approach 
of  the  millennium  we  should  find  cause  of  effort  and  grounds 
of  hope.  Even  if  no  certainty  on  this  subject  should  be 
obtained  until  the  actual  overthrow  of  Antichrist  ;  yet,  if 
then  the  mystery  should  be  cleared  up,  and  the  light  of  cer- 
tainty should  strike  every  mind,  all  believers  would  thus  be 
led  to  adore  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God,  who  "  declares  the 
end  from  the  beginning,"  and  whose  purposes  are  accom- 
plished throughout  all  the  earth. 


In  conclusion,  the  following  schemes  are  proposed  for  the 
consideration  of  the  reader : 

First,  we  may  dale  the  rise  of  Antichrist  in  the  year  A.  D. 
606,  when  Phocas,  then  on  the  throne  at  Constantinople, 
constituted  Boniface  the  third,  (the  bishop  of  Rome,)  the 
universal  bishop  and  supreme  head  of  the  church. 

Or  we  may  fix  this  date  at  A.  D.  610,  about  which  time 
Boniface  IV.  received  from  Phocas  the  Pantheon,  at  Rome, 
and  converted  it  into  a  church ;  retaining,  however,  the  pagan 
idolatry.  "  Here  Cybele  was  succeeded  by  the  virgin  Mary, 
and  the  pagan  deities,  by  Christian  martyrs.  Idolatry  still 
subsisted,  but  the  objects  of  it  were  changed."  This,  too, 
was  about  the  period  of  the  rise  of  Mohammedanism. 

If  we  add  to  these  dates  the  period  of  1260  years,  then  the 
overthrow  of  Antichrist  will  be  A.  D.  1866,  or  1870. 

Next,  we  may  date  the  rise  of  Antichrist  in  the  year  A. 
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D.  666.  This  is  the  precise  number  which  the  wisdom  of 
God  has  communicated  as  the  number  of  the  beast,  Rev. 
13 :  18.  As  Irenaeus  found  this  number  in  the  Greek  word 
Aaruvog,  denoting  the  Latin  or  Roman  Church,  so  it  is  re- 
markable, that  in  the  year  A.  D.  666  Pope  Vitalianus  or- 
dained that  all  public  worship  should  be  in  Latin.  It  is  also 
very  remarkable,  that  down  to  the  present  day  the  Roman 
Catholic  liturgy,  or  established  public  service,  is,  in  all 
countries,  in  Latin,  whether  the  people  understand  it  or  not. 
By  adding  1260  to  G66,  the  period  for  the  overthrow  of  An- 
tichrist will  be  A.  D.  1926.  Jf  with  some  writers  we  sup- 
pose, that  the  1290  and  1335  days  of  Daniel  mean  years,  by 
adding  to  1926  the  75  years  (by  which  1335  exceeds  1260) 
it  brings  us  to  A.  D.  2001,  the  first  year  of  the  millennium. 
"  Blessed"  indeed  is  he,  "  who  cometh"  to  that  period. 

One  other  scheme  is  this :  that  as  the  pope  received  from 
Pepin,  king  of  France,  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna  about  A. 
D.  752,  and  became  then  a  temporal  prince,  that  year  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  rise  of  Antichrist.  Of  course  he  will  be 
overthrown — this  scheme  being  supposed  to  be  true — in 
A.  D.  2012. 

I  am  not  just  now  prepared  to  maintain  the  truth  of  anyone 
of  these  schemes,  although  I  doubt  not,  that  one  or  the  other 
of  them  is  true  ;  but  this  to  my  mind  is  very  evident,  that  in- 
asmuch as  God  has  communicated  the  number  of  the  per- 
secuting beast,  and  calls  upon  the  man  of  understanding  to 
count  that  number,  or  to  ascertain  the  very  power  described 
in  prophecy  and  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Antichrist, 
the  time  will  assuredly  come,  when  the  church  will  under- 
stand that  number.  The  knowledge  of  this  will  be  a  key  to 
unlock  the  mystery  of  the  1260  days  of  the  Revelation.  And 
then,  doubtless,  as  the  now  obscure  prophecy  will  stand  forth 
in  a  blaze  of  light,  the  wisdom  of  God  will  be  adored  by 
the  whole  church. 

In  the  meantime,  in  the  absence  of  certainty,  and  while 
waiting  for  the  light,  which  is  yet  to  be  shed  upon  the  sub- 
ject, every  careful  inquirer  will  be  disposed  to  yield  his  opin- 
ion to  the  greater  probability.  If,  then,  in  past  events  we 
cannot  find  any  clear  and  exact  fulfilment  of  the  important 
prophecies  concerning  the  equivalent  periods  of  3  1-2  times, 
42  months,  and  1260  days,  the  conclusion  is,  that  in  all  prob- 
ability the  accomplishment  or  termination  is  yet  future. 
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As  those  prophecies  describe  the  rise  and  continued  exis- 
tence of  a  persecuting  power,  and  the  depressed  state  of  the 
church  generally,  or  of  the  church  in  some  countries,  during 
the  period  just  mentioned  ;  and  as  the  antichristian  and  per- 
secuting power  of  Rome  began  to  indicate  its  character 
about  the  year  A.  D.  006,  being  in  this  year  made  universal 
bishop, — and  as  the  pope  was  crowned  and  made  a  tempo- 
ral prince  in  the  year  A.  D.  752, — and  has  ever  sinee,  down 
to  the  present  day,  held  an  unrighteous  sway  in  opposition 
to  the  kingdom  of  Christ, — it  seems  altogether  probable,  that 
the  overthrow  of  this  persecuting  power  will  occur  at  some 
period  between  A.  D.  1840  and  A.  D.  2012.  They,  who 
think  the  years  A.  D.  606,  and  A.  D.  666  are  most  worthy  of 
consideration,  will  of  course  expect  the  overthrow  of  Anti- 
christ in  A.  D.  1866  or  in  A.  D.  1926,  that  is,  in  about  30 
years  or  about  90  years  from  the  present  time.  In  either 
case  the  wondrous,  long-expected  day  is  near,  when  the  de- 
lusions of  miserable  men  shall  pass  away,  and  it  shall  be  said 
to  Zion, — "Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  hath  arisen  upon  thee  !"  On  either  supposition 
an  immense  work  is  to  be  performed  by  the  church, — a 
work  of  such  appalling  magnitude,  as  to  discourage  all  labors 
but  the  labors  of  faith  and  heavenly  zeal.  To  communicate 
the  gospel  to  three  quarters  of  the  whole  family  of  man  ; — to 
gain  access  to  the  understandings  and  the  consciences  of  four 
or  five  hundred  millions  of  uninstructed  and  prejudiced  men, 
idolaters,  wedded  to  their  idols  ; — to  break  their  strong  hab- 
its of  sin  ; — to  send  the  Bible  to  every  family  on  the  earth  ; — 
and  to  train  up  half  a  million  of  preachers  of  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation  ; — is  not  here  work,  more  than  enough  for  a 
century  of  strenuous  effort  on  the  part  of  the  church  ?  Is 
there  not  occasion  also  for  trust  in  God's  promise,  for  reli- 
ance on  his  almighty  power,  for  all  the  fervency  and  impor- 
tunity of  supplication  ? 
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ARTICLE   III. 

The  Aspect  and  Position    of    the  Missionary  Enter- 
prise,   PARTICULARLY    IN    THE    ORIENTAL    WoRLD. 

By  the  Rev.  George  B.  Cheever,  pastor  of  the  Allen-st.  Presb.  Church,  New-York. 

The  instability  of  human  things  is  a  proverb  ;  the  causes 
of  it,  though  equally  clear,  are  not  so  proverbial.  Yet  the 
most  superficial  observer  must  be  aware  of  a  great  princi- 
ple in  God's  dealings  with  this  world,  the  principle  of  revolu- 
tion and  change,  till  the  world  becomes  holy.  In  the  nature 
of  things  this  principle  must  prevail,  for  there  can  be  no 
more  peace  or  permanence  to  a  wicked  world  than  to  a 
wicked  man.  If  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  it  is  declared, 
as  a  rule,  that  God's  providence  in  the  world  is  to  go  on  over- 
turning, and  overturning,  and  overturning,  till  it  shall  bring 
all  into  subjection  to  Jesus  Christ.  A  truly  philosophic 
mind,  philosophic  in  the  Christian  sense,  would  always  keep 
this  fact  in  view  in  the  world's  history ;  for  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  a  true  philosopher  to  discover,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
purposes  of  God,  and  the  end  to  which  human  things  are 
tending. 

To  a  spiritual  mind  the  science  of  history,  pursued,  as  for 
the  most  part  it  has  been,  without  reference  to  the  provi- 
dence and  designs  of  God,  is  as  devoid  of  truth  as  the  sci- 
ence of  astronomy  with  the  earth,  instead  of  the  sun,  consi- 
dered as  the  centre  of  our  system.  Our  historical  studies 
are  on  the  Ptolemaic  instead  of  the  Copernican  scheme,  and 
man,  instead  of  God,  is  put  at  the  centre.  We  need  the  ap- 
plication of  some  devout  and  comprehensive  mind,  to  erect 
history  into  a  science,  and  tie  it  to  the  throne  and  providence 
of  God.  We  need  a  Newton  almost  as  much  to  tell  us  why 
an  apple  falls  in  God's  providential  government,  as  we  did  a 
century  ago  to  tell  us  the  reason  of  that  simplest  fact  in 
God's  material  universe. 

There  is,  at  the  present  day,  a  wide  and  strong  impres- 
sion   among   Protestant  Christians  of  almost  every  name, 
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that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  universal  dispensation  of 
mercy  to  the  world.  This  impression  may  have  been 
weakened  in  some  minds  by  particular  views  respecting  the 
second  and  personal  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  nations  instead  of  their  conversion,  as 
near  at  hand.  Still,  it  is  widely  and  fondly  entertained.  In 
the  consideration  of  the  grounds  of  that  impression,  and  the 
prospect  of  its  realization,  three  main  points  come  into  view, 
viz.,  its  foundation  in  the  course  of  God's  prophecies  ;  the 
lessons  to  be  learned  in  regard  to  it  from  God's  past  provi- 
dences ;  and  the  present  great  apparent  crisis  in  God's  pro- 
vidential dispensations,  in  reference  to  the  Missionary  En- 
terprise, especially  in  the  Oriental  World. 

To  dwell  in  detail  upon  the  prophecies  would  require  a 
volume.  Premising,  therefore,  that  the  whole  world's  con- 
version is  predicted  in  the  Scriptures,  for  which  assertion,  if 
there  were  no  other  authority,  Malachi  1:11  would  afford 
sufficient  ground,  we  doubtless  have  in  one  particular  pas- 
sage in  the  New  Testament  an  important  landmark  and 
mooring  place  for  our  views  on  this  subject.  The  Apostle 
Paul,  in  the  eleventh  to  the  Romans,  affirms  that  the  Gen- 
tile nations  are  to  be  converted  to  God,  and  that  when  this 
is  done,  or  at  least  far  advanced  in  its  progress,  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Jews  will  follow. 

That  the  Gentile  nations  never  have  been  converted  is  as 
plain  as  that  the  Jews  never  have  been  converted  ;  there- 
fore, both  these  great  events  are  still  future.  Whatever 
views  some  men  may  entertain  in  regard  to  the  personal 
coming  of  Christ,  it  is  manifest  that  no  theories  are  to  be  in- 
dulged, which  contravene  the  sense  of  this  express  predic- 
tion. The  "  coming  in"  of  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
the  general  conversion  of  the  Jews,  are  subjects  of  clear 
and  undoubted  prophecy.  To  suppose  that  the  personal 
coming  of  Christ  is  to  take  place  before  these  events,  makes 
their  prediction  a  falsity.  It  seems,  indeed,  in  the  highest 
degree  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  second  coming  of  Christ 
is  near  at  hand,  when  there  are  hundreds  of  millions  that  as 
yet  have  never  even  heard  of  his  first  coming.  There  is  a 
great  dispensation  of  mercy  before  us  for  the  world  ;  the 
course  of  prophecy,  the  course  of  God's  providence,  and  the 
signs  of  the  times,  all  show  it. 

In  attempting  to  trace  the  lessons  to  be  learned  in  regard 
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ARTICLE   III. 

The  Aspect  and  Position    of    the  Missionary  Enter- 
prise,   PARTICULARLY    IN    THE    ORIENTAL    WORLD. 

By  the  Rev.  George  B.  Cheever,  pastor  of  the  Allen-st.  Presb.  Church,  New- York. 

The  instability  of  human  things  is  a  proverb  ;  the  causes 
of  it,  though  equally  clear,  are  not  so  proverbial.  Yet  the 
most  superficial  observer  must  be  aware  of  a  great  princi- 
ple in  God's  dealings  with  this  world,  the  principle  of  revolu- 
tion and  change,  till  the  world  becomes  holy.  In  the  nature 
of  things  this  principle  must  prevail,  for  there  can  be  no 
more  peace  or  permanence  to  a  wicked  world  than  to  a 
wicked  man.  If  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  it  is  declared, 
as  a  rule,  that  God's  providence  in  the  world  is  to  go  on  over- 
turning, and  overturning,  and  overturning,  till  it  shall  bring 
all  into  subjection  to  Jesus  Christ.  A  truly  philosophic 
mind,  philosophic  in  the  Christian  sense,  would  always  keep 
this  fact  in  view  in  the  world's  history ;  for  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  a  true  philosopher  to  discover,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
purposes  of  God,  and  the  end  to  which  human  things  are 
tending. 

To  a  spiritual  mind  the  science  of  history,  pursued,  as  for 
the  most  part  it  has  been,  without  reference  to  the  provi- 
dence and  designs  of  God,  is  as  devoid  of  truth  as  the  sci- 
ence of  astronomy  with  the  earth,  instead  of  the  sun,  consi- 
dered as  the  centre  of  our  system.  Our  historical  studies 
are  on  the  Ptolemaic  instead  of  the  Copernican  scheme,  and 
man,  instead  of  God,  is  put  at  the  centre.  We  need  the  ap- 
plication of  some  devout  and  comprehensive  mind,  to  erect 
history  into  a  science,  and  tie  it  to  the  throne  and  providence 
of  God.  We  need  a  Newton  almost  as  much  to  tell  us  why 
an  apple  falls  in  God's  providential  government,  as  we  did  a 
century  ago  to  tell  us  the  reason  of  that  simplest  fact  in 
God's  material  universe. 

There  is,  at  the  present  day,  a  wide  and  strong  impres- 
sion  among   Protestant  Christians  of  almost  every  name, 
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that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  universal  dispensation  of 
mercy  to  the  world.  This  impression  may  have  been 
weakened  in  some  minds  by  particular  views  respecting  the 
second  and  personal  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  nations  instead  of  their  conversion,  as 
near  at  hand.  Still,  it  is  widely  and  fondly  entertained.  In 
the  consideration  of  the  grounds  of  that  impression,  and  the 
prospect  of  its  realization,  three  main  points  come  into  view, 
viz.,  its  foundation  in  the  course  of  God's  prophecies  ;  the 
lessons  to  be  learned  in  regard  to  it  from  God's  past  provi- 
dences ;  and  the  present  great  apparent  crisis  in  God's  pro- 
vidential dispensations,  in  reference  to  the  Missionary  En- 
terprise, especially  in  the  Oriental  World. 

To  dwell  in  detail  upon  the  prophecies  would  require  a 
volume.  Premising,  therefore,  that  the  whole  world's  con- 
version is  predicted  in  the  Scriptures,  for  which  assertion,  if 
there  were  no  other  authority,  Malachi  1:11  would  afford 
sufficient  ground,  we  doubtless  have  in  one  particular  pas- 
sage in  the  New  Testament  an  important  landmark  and 
mooring  place  for  our  views  on  this  subject.  The  Apostle 
Paul,  in  the  eleventh  to  the  Romans,  affirms  that  the  Gen- 
tile nations  are  to  be  converted  to  God,  and  that  when  this 
is  done,  or  at  least  far  advanced  in  its  progress,  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Jews  will  follow. 

That  the  Gentile  nations  never  have  been  converted  is  as 
plain  as  that  the  Jews  never  have  been  converted  ;  there- 
fore, both  these  great  events  are  still  future.  Whatever 
views  some  men  may  entertain  in  regard  to  the  personal 
coming  of  Christ,  it  is  manifest  that  no  theories  are  to  be  in- 
dulged, which  contravene  the  sense  of  this  express  predic- 
tion. The  "  coming  in"  of  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
the  general  conversion  of  the  Jews,  are  subjects  of  clear 
and  undoubted  prophecy.  To  suppose  that  the  personal 
coming  of  Christ  is  to  take  place  before  these  events,  makes 
their  prediction  a  falsity.  It  seems,  indeed,  in  the  highest 
degree  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  second  coming  of  Christ 
is  near  at  hand,  when  there  are  hundreds  of  millions  that  as 
yet  have  never  even  heard  of  his  first  coming.  There  is  a 
great  dispensation  of  mercy  before  us  for  the  world  ;  the 
course  of  prophecy,  the  course  of  God's  providence,  and  the 
signs  of  the  times,  all  show  it. 

In  attempting  to  trace  the  lessons  to  be  learned  in  regard 
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to  this  matter  from  the  course  of  past  providences,  some 
great  principles  in  God's  providential  government  come  into 
notice.     And  first,  its  universal  extent. 

The  possibility  of  such  a  thing  as  chance  is  excluded 
even  from  philosophy.  John  Newton  used  to  say  that  he 
never  heard  a  knock  at  the  door  without  connecting  it  with 
the  Divine  Providence  ;  and  we  have  often  thought,  in  read- 
ing or  remembering  the  story  of  Bruce  in  the  History  of 
Scotland,  that  there  is  a  providence  even  in  the  weaving  of 
a  spider's  web.  Nor  is  the  providence  of  God  positive, 
merely  where  there  are  no  intervening  intelligent  agents  vis- 
ible between  God  and  the  result ;  as  in  the  so  called  acci- 
dental falling  of  a  tower,  or  the  providential  breaking  of  a 
thunderstorm.  The  results  which  human  beings  bring  about 
as  free  agents,  in  all  the  most  uncontrolled  freedom  of  their 
conduct,  are  under  that  overruling  Providence,  just  as  much 
as  the  consequences  of  a  fire  in  Constantinople,  an  eruption 
of  Vesuvius,  or  an  avalanche  in  Switzerland.  The  man 
who  freights  a  ship,  and  he  who,  for  the  sake  of  the  insu- 
rance, scuttles  her ;  the  man  who  fires  a  church  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  devil,  and  he  who  builds  one  for  the  love  of 
Christ ;  the  man  who  raises  a  province  in  rebellion,  and  he 
who  fights  to  put  it  down ;  are  all  moving  equally  as  parts 
of  God's  providential  plan,  as  much  so  as  the  accidents  that 
destroy  both  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  the  storms  that 
waste  and  those  that  fertilize  a  country.  God  does  not  leave 
the  world,  either  of  nature  or  of  human  beings,  under  mere 
law  ;  lie  is  himself  the  omnipotent  Agent;  and  as 

Nature  is  but  the  name  for  an  effect 
Whose  cause  is  God, 

so  the  world's  history,  even  in  the  maddest  and  wildest  de- 
velopments of  human  passion,  is  but  the  name  for  a  tissue  of 
events,  throughout  the  whole  of  which  God's  overruling  pro- 
vidence has  been  present.  Into  the  weaving  of  this  vast 
web  ten  thousand  elements  of  wickedness  have  entered  ;  all 
imaginable  contrasted  and  conflicting  colours  of  depravity ; 
God's  enemies  raging,  and  the  elemental  war  of  chaos  mor- 
ally at  work ;  but  God's  hand  has  always  been  behind  the 
loom,  arranging  every  thread,  and  guiding  the  whole  figure, 
with  such  consummate  wisdom,  that  by  and  by,  when  the 
tapestry  is  all  finished,  and  hung  up  in  eternity,  will  fill  the 
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universe  with  admiration.  At  present  we  can  only  see  it 
by  piecemeals  ;  we  have  got  no  gallery  large  enough  to  dis- 
play it  in ;  and  of  that  part  where  the  weaving  runs  par- 
allel with  our  own  little  line  of  life,  we  can  only  have  the 
dim  forecasting  in  imagination  of  what  the  glorious  outline 
will  be.  Except  for  the  known  genius  of  the  Artist,  we 
cannot  prophecy  the  result.  We  have,  however,  in  divine 
prediction  a  sketch  of  the  intended  picture  which  we  see 
progressing,  and  by  careful  study  may  make  something  out. 
And  though  the  prophetic  sketch  in  revelation  reaches  up  to 
heaven,  amidst  the  realities  of  eternity,  while  its  gradual 
completion  is  yet  upon  earth,  amidst  many  and  diverse  ma- 
terials, yet,  by  careful  comparison,  and  a  constant  applica- 
tion of  the  light  of  revelation  to  earthly  things,  we  may 
make  something  out ;  we  may  at  least  see  God's  providence 
as  through  a  glass  darkly  ;  in  all  things  that  concern  our- 
selves, if  we  will  use  our  helps  well,  we  may  know  the  time 
of  our  own  visitation,  although  it  be  not  for  us  to  know  the 
times  and  seasons,  which  the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own 
power. 

A  second  point  is  in  the  caution,  that  God's  providence, 
any  more  than  his  word,  is  not  to  be  reduced  to  a  perfect 
artificial  human  system  ;  its  own  greatness  and  our  igno- 
rance alike  forbid.  In  this  we  may  apply  what  Lord  Bacon 
(Advancement  of  Learning)  happily  says  of  systems  of  Di- 
vinity. "  For  he  that  will  reduce  a  knowledge  into  an  art, 
will  make  it  round  and  uniform  :  but  in  divinity  many  things 
must  be  left  abrupt,  and  concluded  with  this  ;  O  the  depth 
of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God ! 
how  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  "past  find- 
ing out  !  So  again  the  apostle  saith,  we  know  in  part ;  and 
to  have  the  form  of  a  total,  where  there  is  matter  but  for  a 
part,  cannot  be,  without  supplies  by  supposition  and  pre- 
sumption." Supposition  and  presumption  are  as  easy  sys- 
tems of  knowledge  in  the  ways  of  God's  providence,  as  con- 
jectural emendation  in  the  study  of  God's  word.  But  we 
are  warned  against  it.  For  while  it  is  said,  Thy  judgments 
are  as  the  light  that  goeth  forth,  it  is  also  said,  Thy  judg- 
ments are  as  a  great  deep :  and  our  blessed  Lord  did  once  take 
occasion  to  reprove  those  who  would  make  an  unauthorized 
and  ill-natured  interpretation  of  God's  judgments.  "  Suppose 
ye  that  those  sinners,  on  whom  the  tower  in  Siloam  fell,  were 
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siyiners  above  all  them  that  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  ?  I  tell  you 
nay  ;  but  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish." 

Interpreting  the  Divine  providence  in  reference  to  human 
destiny,  we  are  under  restrictions  ;  in  reference  to  the  Di- 
vine glory,  we  are  under  none.  To  this  last  grand  result  all 
things  tend  harmoniously;  all  dispensations  sweeping  onward; 
even  the  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  God  ;  the  curses  of  his 
enemies  shall  glorify  him.  The  rainbow  of  his  divine  attributes 
encircles  the  darkest  storms  of  wickedness,  and  binds  them 
for  the  reflection  of  his  glory  to  the  gaze  of  an  admiring 
universe. 

A  third  point,  without  any  question,  is  this,  that  all  human 
revolutions  are  connected  with  the  cross  of  Christ.  Some- 
times we  see  that  connection  plainly,  sometimes  not.  Some- 
times, when  the  main  current  of  a  great  series  of  events  flows 
darkly,  there  are  certain  inferior  included  connections  with 
God's  purposes,  which  we  seem  to  see  very  plainly.  We  are 
accustomed  to  look  at  things  minutely,  more  than  in  the  mass. 
The  meanings  of  God  are  watched  very  indifferently  any 
where  ;  our  vision  is  circumscribed,  and  its  habit  microsco- 
pic rather  than  telescopic.  A  comprehensive  view  is  needed. 
Jf  a  mind  like  that  which  produced  the  History  of  Human 
Redemption  should  take  Gibbon's  History  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  point  out,  as  it  went  onward 
through  that  mighty  tide  of  events,  the  moral  and  spiritual 
connexions  of  its  course  with  the  great  designs  of  God  ;  — 
or  if  an  angel  should  do  this, — what  a  divinely  illuminated 
margin  would  surround  every  page  ! 

Sometimes  a  design,  unacknowledged  in  the  event,  be- 
comes clear  in  the  history.  The  providence  of  God,  invisible 
for  many  years,  shines  out  at  length  so  brightly,  as  to  com- 
pel the  admiration  of  every  beholder.  It  is  said  there  are 
stars  so  distant,  that  though  their  light  has  been  travelling 
towards  us  ever  since  creation,  it  has  not  yet  reached  us  ; 
so  there  are  meanings  in  God's  dispensations,  a  light  in  events 
long  past,  which,  through  our  imperfection  of  moral  vision, 
or  the  thick  medium  through  which  we  have  to  judge,  may 
not  yet  have  broken  upon  us,  may  not,  indeed,  till  far  in  the 
bosom  of  eternity.  The  meaning  of  the  brazen  serpent  in 
the  wilderness  was  not  seen  till  the  Son  of  Man  was  lifted 
up  upon  the  cross.  The  purpose  of  David's  education  as  a 
shepherd  was  not  read  till  the  publication  of  the  book  of 
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Psalms.  There  was  a  meaning  in  that  three  years'  drought 
and  famine  in  the  time  of  Elijah  in  the  reign  of  Ahab  in 
the  land  of  Judea,  not  known  even  to  the  church  of  God, 
till  the  general  epistle  of  James,  after  the  crucifixion  of  our 
Saviour.  An  event  like  that  of  Bunyan's  imprisonment  for 
thirteen  years  had  a  meaning  that  could  not  be  seen  by  that 
generation,  indeed  is  but  beginning  to  be  known  now,  after 
the  translation  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  into  more  than  twen- 
ty languages.  An  event  in  a  still  greater  cycle  of  dispensa- 
tions, like  the  banishment  of  the  Puritans  to  America,  had  a 
meaning  which  we  are  now  only  beginning  to  comprehend. 
An  event  like  that  which  threw  the  key  of  the  Mediterranean 
into  possession  of  a  Protestant  power,  and  did  the  same  with 
that  bridge  between  the  oriental  and  occidental  world,  the 
Island  of  Malta,  could  not  be  understood,  till  those  future 
events  had  begun  to  open,  in  preparation  for  which  those 
previous  steps  of  God's  providence  were  taken.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  English  East  India  Company,  and  the  vast 
accession  of  power  to  the  English  nation  over  the  continent 
of  India,  are  events  to  be  read  in  connection  with  that  bene- 
ficent missionary  effort  now  following,  and  which,  sooner  or 
later,  must  follow  in  the  train  of  the  advancement  of  a  Pro- 
testant Christian  nation's  political  empire. 

The  path  of  God's  providence  in  reference  to  his  own 
people  is  far  more  clear  and  intelligible  than  its  meaning  in 
regard  to  others  ;  and  the  reason  is  very  plain  ;  for  they  are 
under  his  especial  guidance,  and  are  the  channel  of  his  be- 
nevolence to  the  world  ;  and  all  events  in  reference  to 
themselves  are  to  be  interpreted  by  that  rule  of  mercy,  all 
things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God  ;  and 
in  reference  to  others,  and  to  the  world  at  large  in  con- 
nection with  themselves,by  another  probable  rule,  that  in  pro- 
portion to  their  fervent  breathings  after  usefulness,  all  things 
shall  work  together  for  God's  greatest  glory  through  their 
instrumentality.  The  life  of  God's  people  in  its  windings 
through  a  dark  generation  and  the  wilderness  of  the  world 
is  like  a  silver  streamlet  shining  to  the  sun  ;  it  is  like  a  line 
of  fountains  and  of  palm  trees  through  the  desert.  Wherever 
any  portion  of  God's  church  lives,  there  is  God's  light  shi- 
ning, there  are  the  Divine  purposes  concentrating:  and  if  the 
temper  of  the  people  of  God  were  more  simple,  childlike, 
and  devout,  the  course  of  the  Divine  providence  in  them, 
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amidst  the  world  of  the  ungodly,  would  be  like  a  furrow  of 
light  ploughed  into  chaos.  If  it  were  not  for  the  course  of 
Redemption,  and  the  existence  of  the  church  of  Christ 
through  the  world's  history,  there  could  be  no  more  interest 
in  the  movements  of  a  fallen  world  than  in  a  contest  of  gla- 
diators. If  any  man  could  be  pleased  with  the  one  spectacle, 
he  might  with  the  other ;  but  the  events  on  earth  lose  all 
meaning,  as  soon  as  they  are  dissevered  from  their  connec- 
tion with  the  progressive  kingdom  of  Jesus.  Nor  can  they 
ever  be  read  in  their  true  meaning  till  that  connection  is  in 
some  way  made  visible  to  the  mind. 

A  fourth  point  of  importance  is  the  spirituality  of  view 
necessary  for  the  comprehension  of  the  meaning  either  of 
providence  or  prophecy.  We  should  see  God's  providential 
glory  in  the  world  much  more  clearly  were  we  more  spi- 
ritual. A  man  accustomed  to  walk  with  God,  and  to  see  all 
things  under  the  influences  of  his  Spirit,  possesses  a  power 
of  observation,  to  which  others  are  perfect  strangers.  A 
sort  of  spiritual  intuition  is  attained  in  the  movements  and 
designs  of  God.  As  a  seaman  can  detect  a  ship  in  the  hori- 
zon where  a  landsman  sees  only  the  clear  sky  ;  can  interpret 
the  first  moanings  of  a  storm,  when  a  landsman  sees  only 
fair  weather  ;  so  it  is  in  spiritual  things.  A  great  deal  de- 
pends on  one's  position  in  the  spiritual  world.  To  those 
that  inhabit  the  mountain  tops,  the  light  breaks  a  great  while 
earlier,  and  shines  a  great  while  longer,  than  to  those  that 
live  in  the  valley.  And  so,  if  a  man  will  but  take  pains  to 
get  above  the  world,  he  shall  live  a  great  part  of  his  time  in 
the  clear  light  of  God,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  vast  pros- 
pect. One  can  never  forget  the  spiritual  lessons  which  he 
learns  amidst  the  mountain  scenery  of  Switzerland.  Often, 
when  the  vales  were  filled  with  clouds,  we  were  told  by 
those  who  knew  the  weather  that  it  was  bright  above,  and 
a  favorable  day  for  our  excursion  :  and  sometimes,  after 
toiling  upwards  for  hours  amidst  a  wet  mist  so  thick  that 
scarce  the  path  before  us  was  visible,  we  rose  suddenly  into 
the  clear  atmosphere,  with  an  illimitable  vast  of  creation  dis- 
closed as  in  a  moment,  with  the  tops  of  the  snow-shining 
mountains  around  us,  and  that  immense  abyss  of  cloud  be- 
neath, as  we  ascended  higher,  a  white  extended  sea  in  billows 
of  smooth  dove-like  beauty  to  the  morning  sun.  The  sum- 
mits of  those  gigantic  mountains,  bright  like  the  day,  and  as 
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calm  as  eternity,  might  offer  no  unworthy  symbols  of  the 
everlasting  plans  of  God,  amidst  all  the  rebellion  and  confu- 
sion of  his  enemies.  To  the  eye  of  God,  and  to  the  vision 
of  angels,  the  commingling  passions  and  events  of  earth  may 
offer  as  bright  a  reflection  of  the  Divine  glory,  as  that  glori- 
ous sea  of  cloud  to  those  above  it,  while  those  below  were 
toiling  in  darkness  and  dripping  with  mist. 

The  path  of  God's  providence  in  the  accomplishment  of 
his  allwise  designs  is  not  a  way  like  a  rail-road,  driven  straight 
through  the  world,  in  geometrical  accuracy,  without  variety 
or  grandeur.  In  meeting  the  mountains  of  human  deprav- 
ity, God  does  not  level  them,  nor  run  through  the  heart  of 
them,  but  builds  upon  them,  like  the  road  of  the  Simplon 
over  the  Alps,  and  encircles  them  in  such  a  way,  that  at 
every  step  and  turn  the  eye  commands  new  scenes  of  glory. 
The  path  of  the  Divine  providence  deals  so  with  human 
wickedness,  in  the  expedients  of  infinite  wisdom,  instead  of 
the  exercise  of  mere  physical  omnipotence,  that  sometimes 
you  seem  to  be  going  backwards,  when  you  are,  on  the 
whole,  advancing,  and  sometimes  you  seem  to  be  de- 
scending, when  you  are,  on  the  whole,  rising  ;  just 
as,  in  ascending  a  mountain,  you  have  to  take  many 
a  laborious  zigzag  to  get  up  higher.  God  takes  men 
as  they  are,  and  governs  them  as  free  moral  agents,  and 
sometimes  leaves  their  passions  to  a  full  sweep,  raging  within 
the  great  circles  of  his  purposes,  but  like  a  wheel  within  a 
wheel,  always  advancing.  Which  is  the  greater  display  of 
God's  glory,  the  mere  exertion  of  almighty  power,  like  that 
which  said,  "  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light,"  destroy- 
ing all  evil  agents,  and  annihilating  evil  and  opposition  at 
once  ;  or  the  perpetual  exercise  of  infinite  wisdom  and  mercy 
in  a  world  of  probation,  making  all  the  successive  designs 
of  his  enemies  only  so  many  steps  in  the  accomplishment  of 
his  own,  ensnaring  the  wicked  in  the  work  of  their  own 
hands,  causing  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,  drawing  the 
lines  of  his  providence  over  mighty  obstacles  as  over  great 
heights  of  glory,  establishing  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  upon 
Satan's  kingdom  even  as  a  part  of  its  foundation,  and  not 
only  turning  evil  into  good,  but  out  of  evil  still  educing 
good,  in  infinite  progression  ? 

We  are  yet  at  the  foundation  of  the  scheme  of  human  re- 
demption, in  the  midst  of  the   preparatory  work  for  the 
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world's  conversion.  What  can  be  more  interesting  to  spi- 
ritual spectators  in  the  heavenly  world,  than  to  see  the  great 
troops  of  God's  enemies,  in  the  utmost  rage,  malignity,  and 
fiery  violence  of  their  industry,  just  cutting  out  and  bringing 
in  great  blocks  of  marble  to  rear  up  the  highway  of  the 
Divine  providence  !  Of  all  the  distorted  shapes  of  evil 
which  they  can  contrive  to  throw  in  the  way,  probably  there 
is  not  one,  out  of  which  some  good  use  is  not  witnessed  in 
heaven.  God  is  an  omnipotent  moral  architect,  and  makes 
enemies  as  well  as  friends  do  his  bidding ;  in  their  short- 
sighted wickedness,  the  rebels  against  his  government  are 
only  proved  his  materials  to  work  with. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  empires  as  of  individuals.  The 
great  Christian  Poet  of  England  has  occupied  some  of  his 
sublimest  pages  in  the  delineation  of  these  lessons : 

Know  thou  that  heavenly  wisdom  on  this  ball 

Creates,  gives  birth  to,  guides,  consummates,  all ; 

That,  which  laborious  and  quick-thoughied  man 

Snuff 'd  up  the  praise  of,  what  he  seems  to  plan, 

He  first  conceives,  then  perfects  his  design, 

As  a  mere  instrument  in  hands  divine. 

Blind  to  the  workings  of  that  secret  power, 

That  balances  the  wings  of  every  hour, 

The  busy  trifler  dreams  himself  alone, 

Frames  many  a  purpose,  and  God  works  his  own. 

States  thrive  and   wither,  as  moons  wax  and  wane, 

Even  as  his  will  and  his  decree  ordain. 

While  honor,  virtue,  piety,  bear  sway, 

They  flourish,  and  as  these  decline,  decay. 

In  just  resentment  of  his  injured  laws, 

He  pours  contempt  on  them  and  on  their  cause  ; 

Strikes  the  rough  thread  of  error  right  athwart 

The  web  of  every  scheme  they  have  at  heart : 

Bids  rottenness  invade  and  bring  to  dust 

The  pillars  of  support,  in  which  they  tiust ; 

And  do  his  errand  of  disgrace  and  shame 

On  the  chief  strength  and  glory  of  the  frame. 

It  seems  to  be  another  great  principle  in  God's  providence 
to  use  this  world  "  as  the  great  laboratory  of  truth  for  the 
universe  ;  and  that  no  truth  can  be  fully  brought  out,  nor  its 
virtue  proved,  till  it  has  undergone  every  experiment  to 
which  perverted  ingenuity  can  subject  it,  and  every  modifica- 
tion which  the  mistakes  of  its  friends  can  give  it."  This 
remark,  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Dana,  is  of  importance  in  con- 
sidering the  time  necessary  for  the  display  of  the  Divine 
providence.  Truth  here  is  in  a  state  of  warfare  ;  truth  and 
goodness  against  error  and  wickedness.     The  world's  pro- 
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blem  may  thus  be  stated.     Given  :  the  rebellion  and  depra- 
vity of  man.     Required  :  to  make  the  most  out  of  this  state 
of  things,  for  the  confirmation  of  Divine  truth,  and  the  reve- 
lation of  the  Divine  glory.     To  bring  out  the  result  of  this 
problem  in  full  requires  necessarily  that  human  wickedness 
should  have  time  and  room  to  play  in,  and  Divine  truth  time 
and  room  to  be  tested  in.     In  this  view  of  things,  there  are 
ample  reasons,  even  to  our  short  vision,  why  God  should  not 
arbitrarily  interpose  to  cut  short    the  instructive    drama, 
either  by  a  miracle  of  sudden  universal  regeneration,  or  in 
any  other  way.     He  will  let  the  play  be  played  out,  for  in 
no  other  circumstances  than  just  such  a  world  of  probation 
as  this  affords  could  such  a  series  of  scenes  for  the  instruction 
of  the  universe  be  unfolded  ;  and  meantime,  the  very  pre- 
sence of  God's  truth,  in  its  trial,  is  enough  to  vindicate  his 
righteousness,  were  there  any  imputation  thrown  out  against 
it  on  account  of  the  slow  progress  of  redemption  in  the 
world.     Men  have  their  own  consciences,  and  the  invisi- 
ble things  of  God  in  the  creation  ;  they  may  hear,  obey,  and 
finish  the  conflict  between  truth  and  error,  if  they  choose. 
They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets,  let  them  hear  them  ; 
they  have  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  may  bring  the  scene 
to  a  close  whenever  they  are  willing.     Meantime,  while  they 
are  delaying,  and  the  longsuff'ering  of  God  also  waits,  grand 
principles  are  unfolding.     Here   the  trouble  of  Job,  Why 
doth  the  wicked  live  1  and  of  David,  How  long  shall  the  wick- 
ed triumph  ?    receive  for  the  present  a  satisfactory  answer. 
Human  revolutions  grow  out  of  human  passion.     Human 
revolutions  may  be  termed  the  mediums,  the  bases,  to  use 
the  chemical  phrase,  through  which  the  tissue  of  truth  has  to 
be  passed,  that  its  colors  may  be  permanently  set ;  thus  fixed 
in  historical  experience,  the  figures  never  wash  out,  but  the 
lessons  of  wisdom  remain  for  ever.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
human  depravity  in  connection  with  God's  word  ;  every  va- 
riety and  strength  of  it,  through  which  the  illuminated  record 
of  the  wisdom   of  God's  Spirit  is  passed,  does  but  set  its 
divine  colors  more  deeply,  and  give  them  an  intense  light. 
The  process  looks  strange,  and  often  very  hazardous,  while 
the  truth  is  passing  through  it ;  but  in  the  end,  it  is  all  the 
more  glorious.     Divine  truth  shone  all  the  brighter  at  the 
era  of  the  Reformation,  for  those  preceding  ages  of  Papist- 
ical superstition,  persecution,  and  darkness.     Divine  truth 
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will  only  shine  the  brighter  and  more  permanent,  for  that 
medium  of  infidelity  through  which  it  has  been  passing  in 
Germany.  It  takes  time  for  such  experiments  ;  but  one 
day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand 
years  as  one  day ;  and  in  working  out  truth  for  eternity  the 
experience  of  thousands  of  years  is  but  a  little.  We  should 
regard  an  empire  as  comparatively  stable,  that  should  stand 
the  circle  of  ten  centuries;  but  what  is  that,  when  it  has 
perished  ?  What  is  that  in  comparison  with  the  perma- 
nence of  truth  and  righteousness  ? 

Great  practical  truths  we  always  learn  very  slowly,  and 
nations  more  slowly  than  individuals.  The  nations  take 
their  course,  and  by  and  by  a  mighty  truth  is  illustrated  in 
their  experience.  The  appalling  consequences  of  the  ex- 
tremes of  national  infidelity  and  atheism  in  the  dissolution 
of  society  into  the  mere  chaotic  elements  of  wickedness, 
was  exhibited  in  the  whirlwind  of  the  French  Revolution. 
The  more  important  truth  that  the  preservation  of  empires 
in  happiness  depends  upon  the  vital  principles  of  the  gospel 
is  slower  and  more  gradual  in  working  out.  The  baneful 
influences  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  on  nations  long 
under  its  power  is  a  lesson  quite  apart  from  the  discovery 
and  conviction  of  its  monstrous  errors  and  superstitions. 
These  were  laid  bare  at  the  era  of  the  Reformation ;  but  at 
that  time  the  progress  of  those  causes  of  national  ruin  was 
as  yet  hidden  ;  they  were  not  regarded  as  such ;  their  del- 
eterious influence  in  sapping  the  vital  energy  of  a  people, 
and  poisoning  their  whole  character,  their  alliance  with  des- 
potism, their  opposition  to  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind, 
and  their  connection  with  almost  all  possible  evils,  which 
humanity  in  great  masses  can  suffer,  demanded  a  different 
exposure.  The  free  and  noble  growth  of  Protestant  States, 
with  all  the  grand  and  state-supporting  institutions  growing 
out  of  Protestantism,  must  be  exhibited  side  by  side  with  the 
decrepitude  and  degradation  of  empires  under  the  incubus 
of  Popery.  The  pure  and  happy  domestic  character  of  a 
Prosestant  people  must  be  compared  with  the  discomfort 
and  licentiousness  of  social  life  elsewhere. 

In  the  providence  of  God  great  evils  are  sometimes  left 
to  work  their  own  cure.  They  become  so  enormous,  as  to 
attract  the  gaze  and  abhorrence  of  all,  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment and  conviction  even  of  those  who  cling  to  them.     It 
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is  in  this  way  that  a  conviction  of  the  evil  of  slavery,  not 
only  as  a  sin,  but  as  a  cause  of  national  and  state  degrada- 
tion and  political  ruin,  is  sometimes  forced  upon  the  mind. 
The  ruin  of  nations  by  evils,  which  the  selfishness  and  love 
of  error  in  the  mind  of  man  would  not  admit  as  evils,  though 
declared  as  such  even  in  the  word  of  God,  and  marked  with 
the  seal  of  his  reprobation,  is  a  mode  of  teaching  on  a  vast 
scale,  for  which  this  world,  as  the  laboratory  of  truth  for  the 
universe,  affords  a  grand  opportunity.  Who  can  tell  that 
our  own  beloved  country,  in  spite  of  all  the  apparent  pur- 
poses of  God  for  our  good,  is  not  destined  to  show  such  a 
lesson  to  the  universe  on  a  most  appalling  scale !  We 
need  beware,  or  God  will  leave  the  evil  we  are  cherishing, 
to  work  its  own  cure  in  our  destruction. 

The  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  this  slight  survey  of  the 
methods  of  God's  providence,  converge  directly  and  power- 
fully upon  the  missionary  enterprise  of  the  present  day. 
Divine  wisdom  has  been  laying  long  and  mighty  trains  of 
events,  of  which  the  connection  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion is  sometimes  to  us  invisible,  but  which  are  always 
ripening  to  a  great  fulfilment.  Meantime,  disciplinary  ar- 
rangements, and  secondary  providential  movements,  necessa- 
ry for  the  stability  of  the  object  aimed  at,  have  been  also  ac- 
complishing. Perversions  of  the  gospel  have  been  fully 
tried  ;  the  experiment  of  a  vast  scheme  of  false  Christianity 
has  failed  ;  the  mystery  of  iniquity  has  wrought  to  the  utter- 
most ;  the  experience  of  a  church  embraced,  perverted, 
and  weakened  by  the  world,  has  gathered  into  history  a  host 
of  heresies  with  all  their  consequences  of  corruption  for  the 
future  warning  and  guidance  of  a  church  that  is  to  embrace 
and  save  the  world.  The  laboratory  of  truth  has  been 
wide  open,  and  depraved  and  ingenious  minds  have  rushed 
in  to  scrutinize  and  distort  it  with  unsparing  and  unavailing 
malignity.  The  nations  have  tried  the  path  of  Atheism,  and 
empire  after  empire,  crash  after  crash,  strews  the  ground. 

With  these  general  lessons  before  us,  we  may  proceed  to 
notice  the  present  apparent  crisis  of  God's  providential 
movements  in  reference  to  the  Missionary  Enterprise. 

The  history  of  the  church  on  earth  is  a  history  of  exper- 
iments in  human  nature.  They  have  been  made  by  Divine 
providence  in  vast  cycles  of  time,  on  a  scale  of  great  gran- 
deur.    The  first  embraced  the  whole  Antediluvian  workj 
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for  2000  years  ;  the  second,  with  a  chosen  people,  and  a  great 
dispensation,  lasted  for  2000  years  longer :  the  third,  with  the 
Gentile  world,  for  nearly  2000  more ;  the  fourth  is  now  in 
operation.  The  first  experiment  ended  in  the  deluge  ;  the 
second  closed  with  the  crucifixion  ;  the  third  was  renounced 
at  the  reformation  ;  the  last  has  but  just  been  entered  on. 
It  was  a  Hebrew  Church  after  the  deluge  ;  a  Christian 
Church  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  last  of  all, 
a  Reformed  Christian  Church  out  of  the  corrupt  Roman 
Catholic.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  last  experi- 
ment will  have  the  permanence  of  either  of  the  others ; 
whether  it  will  have  the  comprehensive  spirit  of  that  which 
preceded  it,  and  at  the  same  time,  unlike  that,  retain,  as  it 
progresses,  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus.  It  is  this  last  experiment,  in  which  it  would  seem 
that  God  destines  the  Missionary  Enterprise  to  be  at  least 
recommenced  on  a  scale  proportionate  to  its  grandeur.  The 
work  of  preparation  for  that  enterprise  has  been  going  on 
for  centuries,  with  steadfast  and  increasing  energy.  Its 
commencement  dates  with  the  Reformation.  The  whole 
foundation  of  the  modern  work  of  missions  may  be  traced 
to  the  little  town  of  Eisenach,  in  Germany,  the  birth-place 
of  Luther. 

Here,  in  attempting  to  gather  up  the  meanings  of  events 
as  they  roll  onward  to  the  completion  of  the  Divine  pur- 
poses, we  cannot  but  remark  on  the  wonderful  providence 
of  God  in  first  breaking  through,  and  breaking  into  pieces 
that  form  of  spiritual  despotism  with  which  the  Romish  Hi- 
erarchy had  encircled  the  Christian  world.  The  Roman 
Catholic  religion  had  grown  into  such  a  den  of  abomina- 
tions, such  an  engine  of  ambition,  cruelty,  and  lust,  such  a 
collection  and  defence  of  enormous  abuses,  that  it  had  ceased 
to  be  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  had  become  at  once  the  mo- 
ther of  harlots  and  the  man  of  sin.  The  form  of  unity,  and 
of  catholic,  that  is  universal  worship,  does  not  constitute  the 
Christian  Church,  any  more  than  the  form  of  crystals  con- 
stitutes salt.  The  constitution  of  a  new  Church  at  such  a 
period  is  not  a  separation  from  the  Church  of  Christ,  nor 
a  division  in  it.  but  a  solemn  disowning  of  that  false  system 
of  iniquity,  which,  in  the  face  of  Heaven,  has  usurped  that 
sacred  name.  It  was  the  assertion  of  freedom  and  religion 
for  the  followers  of  Christ,  wherever  they  might  choose  to 
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worship  him.  Nor  is  it  desirable  that  ever  again  the  Church 
of  Christ  on  earth  should  possess  such  enormous  external 
unity,  such  overshadowing  predominance  as  an  undivided 
institution  with  an  earthly  head.  It  cannot  be  regarded  as 
useful,  as  favorable  to  liberty  or  humility,  or  as  consonant 
with  the  genius  of  the  Scriptures.  The  division  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  into  coexisting  sections  is  a  movement  in 
the  providence  of  God,  preparatory  to  the  universal  spread 
of  the  gospel,  which  probably  never  will  be  altered. 

The  devotion  of  the  Jesuits  to  the  Romish  Church,  their 
identification  of  themselves  with  the  interests  of  that  Church, 
was  an  ambitious  spirit  of  aggrandizement,  like  to  any  thing 
rather  than  that  devotion  which  Christ  requires  from  his 
followers.  The  afflictions  which  Paul  professes  himself 
ready  to  suffer  for  Christ's  body's  sake,  which  is  the  Church, 
were  to  be  endured,  not  for  the  power  of  the  Church,  but 
for  its  edification ;  the  glory  which  is  to  be  given  to  Christ 
in  the  Church  is  not  the  glory  of  an  external  unity,  but  of 
inward,  all  conquering  love.  The  unity  of  the  Church  is 
not  unity  under  a  particular  earthly  head,  but  the  unity  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,  and  the  unity  of  faith  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God.  A  Church  may  have  an  un- 
broken form,  an  unbroken  faith,  and  an  unbroken  succession 
of  pastors  from  the  time  of  the  apostles,  and  yet  not  be  the 
Church  of  Christ,  nor  any  part  of  it.  The  arrogant  preten- 
sion of  the  Church  of  England  to  be  exclusively  the  Church 
of  Christ,  and  its  submission  in  established  unity  to  an 
earthly  head,  is  utterly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel. 
The  dedication  of  the  Apocalypse  was  not  to  the  Church  of 
Asia  Minor,  but  to  the  seven  Churches  of  Christ  in  Asia 
Minor.  Had  that  book  been  sent  to  the  kingdom  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, its  style  of  designation  must  have  been,  not,  John  to  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  England,  but,  John  to  the  Established 
Church  of  England  professing  to  be  in  Christ. 

The  grand  cause  of  corruption  and  persecution  in  the 
Romish  Church  was  its  unity  under  an  earthly  head.  And 
the  garment  of  Christ's  body  had  better  be  torn  into  ten 
thousand  pieces,  than  preserved  seamless  from  top  to  bottom, 
only  to  be  a  seamless  covering  and  defence  of  concentrated 
despotism  and  impurity. 

The  work  of  missions,  therefore,  could  not  have  been 
committed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  nor  to  any  part 
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of  the  Church  before  the  15th  century;  it  must  of  neces- 
sity have  been  reserved  for  a  Church  that  holds  the  truth  in 
freedom  and  purity.  It  needed  likewise  a  Church  imbued 
with  the  truth,  not  merely  electrified  with  the  new  percep- 
tion of  it.  Accordingly,  a  nation  had  been  training  up  and 
disciplining  for  God's  purposes,  and  Protestant  England,  in 
which  a  greater  spirit  of  liberty  and  knowledge  prevailed 
than  any  where  else,  was  selected  as  his  sanctuary.  There 
the  ark  of  God  rested,  till  the  earth  began  to  put  on  its 
verdure.  The  principles  newly  revealed  at  the  Reforma- 
tion were  clothed  with  power  of  language,  and  dwelt  richly 
in  the  English  mind.  The  whole  compass  of  Divine  truth 
was  investigated  by  English  theologians ;  men  of  the  pro- 
foundest  learning  and  the  profoundest  piety  at  once  combined 
their  powers  upon  it.  The  deepest  erudition  and  the  most 
heavenly  wisdom  were  brought  to  the  illustration  of  the 
Scriptures.  A  body  of  speculative  and  practical  theology 
grew  up  in  the  17th  century,  such  as  could  not  be  surpassed, 
and  in  its  depth  and  richness  afforded  a  bank  sufficient  for 
the  whole  world  to  draw  upon.  For  the  accumulation  and 
circulation  of  all  this  wisdom,  and  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
great  purposes  connected  with  the  Reformation,  the  provi- 
dence of  God  had  revealed  to  the  world  the  art  of  printing, 
on  the  very  eve  of  that  mighty  event. 

Meanwhile,  the  New  World  had  been  discovered,  and  the 
North  American  Continent  peopled  with  Protestant  believ- 
ers. Here  we  may  admire  the  wisdom  of  God  in  deferring 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  till  a  people  suited  to  his 
purposes  had  been  made  ready  to  inhabit  it.  If  Columbus 
had  made  his  heaven-directed  voyage  only  two  or  three  cen- 
turies earlier,  the  whole  western  world,  from  its  northern  to 
its  southern  extremity,  would  have  been  peopled  with  Ro- 
man Catholics,  bound  in  bigotry  and  superstition  to  the  court 
of  Rome ;  and  the  beast,  though  driven  from  his  throne  in 
Europe,  would  have  found  still  a  secure  refuge  and  a  throne 
unshaken  across  the  Atlantic.  The  birth  of  Columbus  was 
deferred  till  just  before  the  birth  of  Luther;  the  Old 
World's  Reformer  trod  fast  upon  the  footsteps  of  the  New 
World's  Discoverer  ;  so  that,  while  the  one  was  making  his 
prodigious  discoveries,  the  other  was  laying  a  train  of  causes 
to  possess  and  preserve  them  for  the  Divine  glory.  Then 
an-ain  the  occupation  of  America  by  Protestants  was  de- 
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ferred  till  a  race  had  sprung  up,  made  out  of  the  best  stuff 
in  England, — a  race  who  would  go  to  forward  the  Divine 
purposes,  and  not,  like  the  Spaniards,  to  kill  the  natives,  and 
labor  for  the  lust  of  gold.  Nurtured  in  Protestant  theology, 
alike  learned  and  godly,  animated  by  an  indomitable  spirit 
of  liberty,  and  prepared  for  their  work  in  Protestant  fires  of 
persecution,  the  Puritans  were  the  instruments  whom  God 
had  appointed  to  raise  up  a  people  prepared  for  his  name. 
Accordingly,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  the  persecution  of  their 
own  enemies,  in  God's  overruling  providence,  banished  them 
to  this  country,  to  fulfil  one  of  the  most  glorious  destinies  in 
the  history  of  man. 

While  the  Church  grew  on  and  knit  to  strength  in  New- 
England,  a  people  like  the  Puritans,  with  the  same  fire  of 
liberty  and  religion,  were  gathering,  in  Old  England,  a  dis- 
senting Church,  purified  in  persecution,  and  filled  with  the 
Spirit  of  God.  In  this  hemisphere  and  in  that,  the  whole 
discipline  of  the  Church  has  been  in  some  respects  emi- 
nently favorable  for  the  part  she  is  to  bear  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  God's  purposes.  Two  grand  fundamental  les- 
sons have  been  teaching  ever  since  the  Reformation,  burnt 
in  with  fire,  into  the  heart  and  experience  of  God's  people, 
and  still  working  out  in  greater  visible  truth,  and  becoming 
every  day  more  universally  acknowledged  and  established  ; 
toleration,  and  independence  of  an  earthly  head.  Without 
a  Church  that  had  learned  these  lessons,  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  the  world  could  ever  have  been  conquered  in  the  name 
of  Christ.  It  might  have  been  by  the  arm  of  power,  in 
fierce  despotism,  in  an  enforced  unity  of  blood  and  fire  ;  but 
never  by  truth  and  love.  These  lessons  God  is  therefore 
impressing  upon  his  people,  as  the  result  both  of  experiment 
and  argument,  and  is  all  the  while  drawing  the  array  of  his 
providences  closer  and  thicker  in  every  generation. 

In  Europe  and  Asia  the  fallow  ground  of  the  nations  was 
broken  up  by  the  French  Revolution,  a  scene  of  madness 
and  crime,  which,  with  the  vast  and  rapid  movements  of 
Napoleon,  marched  in  the  van  of  God's  mighty  prepara- 
tions. £!ince  that  series  of  events,  knowledge  has  been  in- 
creasing, many  have  run  to  and  fro,  inventions  and  discove- 
ries in  science  and  the  arts  have  been  multiplying  with 
extraordinary  speed.  A  great  source  of  power,  and  a 
striking  indication   of  Providence,  is  the  almost  universal 
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prevalence  of  the  English  language.  The  students  in  the 
Missionary  Seminary  at  Basle,  call  the  English  language  the 
missionary  language ;  and  well  they  may.  The  present 
population  of  the  British  empire,  including  its  kingdoms,  col- 
onies, and  dependencies,  is  1 50,000,000,  comprising  4,457,000 
square  miles.  The  area  of  the  Roman  empire,  at  the  sum- 
mit of  its  glory,  is  estimated  by  Gibbon  at  only  1,600,000 
square  miles.  What  a  comparison  might  this  fact  suggest, 
between  the  field  of  missionary  enterprise  now,  and  that  of 
the  world  in  the  time  of  the  apostles  !  Among  the  whole  of 
this  vast  population  the  English  language  is  sprinkled  at  in- 
tervals ;  it  prevails  to  a  great  extent  in  the  British  posses- 
sions in  India  and  on  the  continent  of  New  Holland ;  the 
two  mightiest  Protestant  nations  of  the  earth  speak  it  as 
their  native  tongue,  the  two  nations  more  prominent  than  all 
others  for  their  missionary  exertions,  which,  indeed,  is  the 
grand  fact  pointed  at  in  that  designation  of  the  missionary 
language  ;  in  South  Africa,  and  on  the  western  coasts  of  that 
dark  quarter  there  are  settlements  that  speak  it ;  it  is  found, 
almost  without  exception,  wherever  there  is  a  missionary 
station  in  the  world.  It  is  like  a  great  wall  of  intelligence 
running  round  the  whole  circuit  of  the  missionary  field,  with 
strong  towers  rising  up  at  intervals,  so  that  in  truth  the 
watchmen  see  eye  to  eye  ;  they  shall  lift  up  their  voice,  with 
the  voice  together  shall  they  sing,  when  the  Lord  shall  bring 
again  Zion.  Whatever  the  multitude  of  different  dialects 
to  be  encountered,  this  one  missionary  language  in  a  manner 
encircles  them  all. 

As  God,  in  his  providence,  has  thrown  over  the  earth  this 
bond  of  intelligent  union,  and  has  increased  the  acquisition 
of  every  sort  of  knowledge  and  power,  which  could  fit  the 
Church  of  Jesus  to  work  under  their  Divine  Head,  so  he  has 
provided  facilities  to  carry  the  army  of  laborers  and  the 
array  of  materials  all  over  the  world.  In  the  invention  of 
rail-roads  and  steam-engines,  he  has  gone  far  to  annihilate 
distance,  and,  what  is  more,  to  remove  the  mountains  inter- 
posed, and  the  prejudices,  that  make  enemies  of  nations. 
The  first  steamer  that  turned  its  noisy  paddles  in  the  silent 
harbors  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  was  the  prophet  of  a 
glorious  revelation.  That  sea  is  his,  and  he  made  it;  and  he 
it  is,  whose  providence,  unveiling  the  secret  powers  of  na- 
ture, has   covered  its  romantic  waters  with  those  sailless 
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ships,  that  in  their  swift  course  bring  almost  within  a  stone's 
throw  the  civilized  and  barbarous  countries  that  line  its 
lovely  circuit.  It  was  the  privilege  of  the  writer  to  visit 
these  countries  soon  after  the  establishment  of  regular  steam 
communication  between  them.  It  was  interesting  to  notice 
the  effect  of  that  event  upon  the  minds  of  devoted  mission- 
aries, who  had  long  toiled  in  those  regious.  We  stood  one 
evening  with  such  a  servant  of  Christ  on  the  quay  in  Smyrna, 
gazing  with  deep  interest  across  its  noble  bay,  at  the  coming 
steamer,  as  she  advanced,  regardless  of  wind  and  tide,  to 
her  place  of  anchorage  in  the  harbor.  Never  shall  1  for- 
get, said  Mr.  Temple,  speaking  of  his  feelings  when  that 
star  of  the  providence  of  God  rose  on  the  missionary  hori- 
zon,—never  shall  I  forget  the  excitement  of  my  mind,  when 
the  first  steam  vessel  entered  our  harbor  in  Smyrna.  Our 
chain  of  bondage  was  broken,  and  I  seemed  to  see,  as  in  a 
vision  of  the  Lord,  the  glorious  future  events  that  wait  upon 
that  movement.     It  was,  indeed,  a  jubilee  to  many  hearts. 

Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  what  was  once  Rome's 
Empire,  the  facilities  of  communication  will  soon  be  easier 
in  every  direction,  than  they  ever  were  in  the  proudest  state 
ot  Kome  s  dominions.  The  missionaries  and  their  stations 
are  no  longer  alone ;  the  thrill  of  feeling  and  the  flash  of 
intelligence  goes  almost  with  electric  rapidity  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  from  the  whole  across  the  ocean.  Curiosity 
is  awakening  m  all  lands;  the  apathy  even  of  the  Turkish 
character  is  giving  way  before  the  marvels  of  European 
civilization ;  the  power  of  the  Koran  is  diminishing,  and  a 
breach  is  made,  in  the  influence  of  the  false  prophet  by 
every  step  taken  by  the  Sultan  and  the  Shah  to  assimilate 
their  people  to  the  manners  of  the  occidental  world  The 
obstacles  that  prevent  the  access  of  Divine  truth  to  their 
hearts,  and  its  power  over  their  consciences,  are  gradually 
removing ;  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  of  life  is  breathed  into 
oriental  sects  of  Christianity,  and  living  instruments  for 
God's  Spirit  to  work  with,  native  leaders  of  the  sacramental 
host  of  God's  elect,  are  here  and  there  rising  up.  The 
field  is  every  day  getting  more  ready  for  the  chariots  of 
salvation  to  move  upon,  and  the  great  Head  of  the  Church 
is  selecting  his  ground,  posting  his  armies,  and  occupying 
fortresses  for  the  last  great  conflict  with  the  powers  of 
darkness.     In  all  political  movements  in  the  East,  whether 
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of  peace  or  war,  of  open  strife  and  agitation,  or  of  secret 
intrigue,  in  armed  bands,  or  in  the  wiles  of  diplomacy,  God  s 
purposes  are  working.  It  is  not  possible  to  travel  in  the 
East,  and  not  feel  the  stir  of  the  great,  preparation. 

"  The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds!" 

The  wings  of  angels  on  their  errands  almost  brush  past  you 
in  the  air,  and  you  hear  their  voices.  The  same  work  of 
preparation  is  on  its  way  in  China,  and  there  too  the  pro- 
vidence of  God,  in  keeping  that  vast  empire  closed  against 
the  influx  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  till  Protestants  should 
be  ready  to  enter  with  the  gospel,  is  worthy  of  admiring 
gratitude.  We  look  with  deep  interest  towards  opening 
events  in  that  region.  It  seems  as  if  God  were  about  to 
break  down  the  wall  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  give  free 
access  to  the  gospel  in  every  part  of  it. 

The  concentration  of  interest  upon  Constantinople,  Asia 
Minor,  Syria  and  Egypt,  is  remarkable.  There  are  great 
signs  in  the  division  and  decline  of  the  Mohammedan 
power,  the  advance  of  the  principles  of  toleration,  and  the 
complication  of  Oriental  with  European  politics,  just  at  the 
time  when  so  many  interior  changes  in  manners  and  in 
feeling,  preparatory  to  the  reception  of  the  gospel,  are  going 
on.  In  connection  with  these  things,  the  position  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  increasing  expectation,  attention  and  efforts 
of  the  Church  in  regard  to  them,  are  significant.  We  think 
we  may  see  indications  of  the  meeting  of  those  two  tides  of 
glory  spoken  of  by  Paul,  which  are  together  to  roll  over  the 
world.  The  lines  of  prophecy  in  reference  to  Jew  and 
Gentile  run  parallel ;  we  should  not  expect  to  see  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  one,  unless  the  attention  of  the  world  were 
turned  upon  the  other ;  in  proportion  as  the  preparations  of 
Divine  providence  for  the  one  are  accomplishing,  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  other  will  be  completed  in  their  train. 
If  the  coming  in  of  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  is  to  be  the 
period  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  the  calling  again  of 
the  Jews,  is  also  to  be  as  life  from  the  dead  to  the  uncon- 
verted Gentiles.  Here  is  a  definite  point.  When  it  begins 
to  appear,  we  may  know  that  these  things  are  nigh,  even  at 
the  doors.  Looking  now  across  these  vast  and  troubled 
waters,  we  think  we  see  that  circular  central  commotion, 
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which  indicates  the  actual  meeting  of  those  two  main 
currents. 

The  struggle  in  the  oriental  world  must  be  one  of  intense 
interest,  were  it  only  for  the  remarkable  fact,  that  the  Mo- 
hammedan Empire  comprehends  nearly  the  whole  scene  of  the 
transactions  recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  The  spots  con- 
nected with  the  most  sacred  associations  in  the  world's  his>- 
tory,  the  points  that  are  the  mind's  landmarks  of  interest 
and  glory  through  the  waste  of  ages,  from  the  garden  of  Eden 
to  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  are  there.  We  can  touch  but 
lightly,  in  detail,  upon  any  part  of  this  vast  field,  but  we 
may  dwell  for  one  moment  on  that  strange  land,  where  our 
own  feet  have  been  privileged  to  wander  amidst  the  ruins 
of  three  thousand  years  ;  that  marvellous  land  of  pyramids 
whose  tops  pierce  heaven  ;  that  land  of  early  enchantments 
and  divine  miracles,  the  cradle  of  post-diluvian  antiquity 
and  knowledge,  the  womb  of  half  the  world's  science,  and 
almost  its  grave  !  The  broad  seal  of  divine  truth  is  stamp- 
ed on  every  evidence  of  its  present  wretchedness,  and  every 
vestige  of  its  long  past  glory.  The  temples  that  remain, 
and  those  that  have  fallen ;  the  structures  that  still  com- 
mand the  mind's  irrepressible  admiration  and  amazement, 
and  the  mouldering  sphinxes  that  the  feet  tread  upon ;  the 
tombs  untenanted  of  their  antique  dead,  and  those  vast  co- 
lossal statues,  that,  like  mighty  spirits  of  the  past,  stand  as 
time's  sentinels  over  buried  cities  ; — all  proclaim  the  un- 
changeable veracity  of  the  word  of  God.  They  tell  what 
Egypt  has  been,  in  the  period  of  its  grandeur,  as  the  great- 
est of  earth's  empires ;  and  that  exactly  what  God's  truth 
predicted,  God's  power  has  accomplished,  in  its  prostration 
as  "  the  basest  of  kingdoms." 

But  they  have  another  voice ;  it  is  one  of  promised 
mercy,  even  amidst  wrath  and  desolation.  Egypt  enjoys  a 
distinction  among  the  nations,  as  great  in  her  predicted  re- 
generation, as  in  her  present  overthrow  and  ruin.  Side  by 
side  in  the  word  of  God  stand  the  assurance  of  his  wrath 
and  the  assurance  of  his  mercy.  The  wrath  has  fallen,  the 
mercy  is  to  come ;  the  proof  of  the  one  confirms  the  hope 
and  expectation  of  the  other.  You  may  stand  amidst  the 
ruins  of  Egypt's  idolatry  upon  promises  of  her  Christian 
greatness.  You  may  take  the  definite  predictions  of  God's 
grace  yet  unaccomplished,  and  plead  them,  if  you  will,  at 
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the  very  foot  of  her  mutilated  idols,  that  seem,  as  with  the 
voice  of  three  thousand  years,  wailing  the  predictions  of 
God's  wrath  verified.  We  look  back  upon  it  as  a  moment 
of  intense  interest,  when,  alone,  in  the  innermost  and  oldest 
sanctuary  of  that  vast  temple  of  Karnak,  that  belts  half  the 
plain  of  Thebes,  we  kneeled  down  upon  a  shattered  granite 
column,  to  break  the  stillness  with  the  voice  of  prayer — to 
plead  that  the  promise  might  come  to  its  fulfilment,  even  as 
the  threatening  ;  that  there,  where  never,  through  all  ages, 
had  aught  but  idols  reigned,  the  name  of  Christ  might  reign 
and  be  adored,  in  the  realization  of  the  prediction  that  "  the 
Lord  shall  be  known  to  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptians  shall 
know  the  Lord  in  that  day  ;  whom  the  Lord  of  Hosts  shall 
bless,  saying,  "  Blessed  be  Egypt,  my  people."  It  was  a 
moment  of  intense  interest,  a  moment,  for  which  alone  one 
might  be  willing  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  traverse  the  Nile. 
Often,  wandering  in  that  romantic  valley,  did  it  strike  the 
mind  as  a  strange  thing,  that  the  church  of  Christ,  in  my  na- 
tive land,  in  all  her  missionary  plans  and  supplications,  had 
so  totally  neglected  that  definite  promise  to  plead,  and  the 
nation,  of  whom  it  is  recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  Thither 
the  providence  of  God  is  now  turning  the  attention  of  the 
world,  and  is  preparing  the  valley  of  the  Nile  to  become 
one  of  the  brightest  fields  of  successful  missionary  operation. 
In  the  work  of  preparation,  which  God  is  thus  carrying 
on  with  kings  and  empires,  and  the  very  elements  of  nature, 
his  missionaries,  under  his  own  divine  guidance,  are  co-ope- 
rating, in  the  establishment  of  schools,  the  preparation  of  in- 
struments to  work  with,  the  publication  of  lexicons,  tracts, 
and  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  the  surveying  of  coun- 
tries, and  the  selection  of  missionary  stations.  It  is  the 
same  labor,  which  has  always  been  found  necessary  at  the 
foundation  of  every  great  enterprise,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  every  great  era  of  God's  dispensations  in  the  world. 
It  was  necessary  on  a  great  scale  previous  to  the  coming  of 
Christ  upon  earth  ;  and  the  same  voice,  "Prepare  ye  the  way 
ol  the  Lord,"  is  now  rolling  over  the  nations.  The  ideas  of 
the  church  have  been  greatly  corrected  by  this  laborious 
discipline.  At  the  outset  our  views  were  both  romantic  and 
crude ;  both  churches  and  missionaries  seemed  to  feel  as  if 
any  other  work  than  the  immediate  preaching  of  the  cross 
to  all  nations  were  beneath  our  regard.     Experience  is  the 
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great  teacher  :  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  neither  a  pul- 
pit nor  a  set  audience  is  necessary  ;  God  himself  is  setting 
the  example,  and  correcting  our  opinions,  in  preparing  his 
highways  ere  he  pours  out  his  Spirit.  In  this  country  a  race 
of  preachers  has  been  training,  Sabbath  Schools  have  been 
in  operation  ;  Biblical  literature  has  been  advancing ;  the 
Spirit  of  God  has  been  poured  out  in  revivals  ;  a  great  prac- 
tical school  for  missionaries  afforded  ;  bands  of  missionaries 
provided  ;  the  Seamen's  Friend  Societies  in  successful  ope- 
ration ;  Tract  and  Temperance  Societies  established  prospe- 
rously ;  all  the  elements  of  missionary  power  and  greatness 
gathering  together.  Our  commerce  has  been  extending, 
and  abroad,  the  enterprise  of  travellers,  and  the  researches 
of  missionaries  already  in  the  field,  have  increased  our  geo- 
graphical knowledge,  and  from  regions  hallowed  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  Scriptures,  have  brought  back  new  light 
for  their  illustration.  In  all  things  the  prediction  of  God  is 
fulfilling,  that  the  light  of  the  moon  shall  be  as  the  light  of 
the  sun,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  sevenfold  as  the  light  of 
seven  days,  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  bindeth  up  the  breach 
of  his  people. 

As  the  increase  of  light  upon  the  Scriptures  is  one  of  the 
modes  of  preparation  for  the  work  of  missions,  a  vast  acces- 
sion of  light  and  knowledge  for  their  illustration  will  doubt- 
less result  from  that  work ;  it  will  follow  the  application  of 
the  mind  of  those  nations,  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the 
midst  of  whom  the  events  transacted  and  the  scenes  re- 
corded in  the  Scriptures  had  their  origin.  The  whole  ori- 
ental mind  is  yet  to  be  awakened  and  disciplined  by  the 
Bible,  and  is  then  to  turn  upon  the  illustration  of  the  Bible 
the  peculiar  powers  so  prepared  and  directed.  Such  an  era 
would  be  somewhat  like  the  application  of  a  new  speculum 
in  the  telescope,  to  carry  the  range  of  our  vision  still  further 
than  it  has  ever  yet  travelled  among  the  heavenly  bodies. 
When  the  Jewish  mind,  redeemed  and  returned  from  its 
waste  and  dispersion,  purified  from  the  blindness  of  infidelity, 
and  armed  with  the  power  of  faith,  shall  be  concentrated, 
amidst  the  lovely  hallowed  plains  and  hillsides  of  Judea,  upon 
the  adoring  study  of  those  wonderful  prophecies,  so  long 
veiled,  and  that  wonderful  subject  of  prophecy,  so  long  re-, 
jected,  can  we  possibly  think  that  no  new  light  will  issue  from 
the  change  ?     Or  that,  when  the  Indian  mind,  delivered  from, 
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the  thraldom  of  its  caste,  its  Vishnus,  and  its  strange,  prodi- 
gious superstitions,  shall  be  turned  with  the  same  heaven- 
descended  discipline  upon  the  same  heaven-inspired  records, 
there  will  be  no  results  of  interest  in  the  quickening  of  our 
religious  studies  into  new  life  1  Or  that,  when  a  nation 
tinged  by  the  mysterious  peculiarities  of  thought  and  feeling 
induced  by  an  abode  of  ages  on  the  borders  of  the  Nile, 
shall  be  employed  with  the  same  believing  zeal  upon  the 
same  holy  volume,  there  will  arise  out  of  this  order  of  stu- 
dents nothing  to  contribute  to  our  store  of  knowledge,  no- 
thing to  enlarge  the  horizon  of  our  views?  If  each  indi- 
vidual human  mind  is  like  a  prism,  that  throws  the  clear 
sunlight  with  some  new  shade  of  beauty  over  every  object 
on  which  it  is  turned,  the  individual  mind  of  nations  is  so 
too ;  a  prism  vast  and  magnificent  enough  to  reveal  new 
wonders  for  the  world's  admiration.  And  as  the  Bible  is 
God's  book  of  instruction  and  education  for  the  world  in  all 
its  generations,  and  for  nations,  wilh  all  their  distinctive 
peculiarities  of  character  and  habits,  there  is  probability  in 
the  idea,  that  many  a  mount  of  vision  is  to  be  scaled,  as  yet 
unmeasured,  and  many  a  valley  of  thought  to  be  laid  open, 
as  yet  completely  hidden,  for  the  discovery  of  which  we 
wait  the  application  of  particular  national  minds,  or  of  minds 
formed  under  particular  national  influences. 

England  and  America  have  taken  the  lead  in  the  work  of 
missions,  but  it  is  not  these  nations  only,  by  whom  God  is 
now  moving  in  these  mighty  arrangements.  The  Protest- 
ants in  France  and  Switzerland  are  rising  to  the  work.  In 
that  very  nation,  where,  a  few  years  ago,  the  sun  and  the 
stars  seemed  blotted  from  existence  in  the  spiritual  firma- 
ment, where  infidelity  was  worshipped  as  wisdom,  and  death 
publicly  proclaimed  an  eternal  sleep,  so  great  a  change  even 
now  is  witnessed,  that  Bible,  Tract,  Evangelical,  and  Mis- 
sionary Societies  are  not  only  formed,  but  in  energetic  ope- 
ration. The  sons  of  them  that  afflicted  the  Church  come 
bending  unto  Zion,  and  the  picture  in  the  COth  chapter  of 
Isaiah's  prophecy  seems  destined,  even  in  its  minutest  de- 
tails, to  a  visible  realization. 

It  is  not  possible  to  look  upon  a  more  sublime  spectacle 
than  that  which  rises  to  the  mind  of  a  spiritual  observer  at 
the  present  crisis.  A  voice  like  the  archangel's  trumpet  is 
crying,  Cast  up,  cast  up  the  highway,  gather  out  the  stones, 
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lift  up  a  standard  to  the  people  !  Event  rolls  on  after  event. 
Nothing  in  haste,  but  all  with  an  awful  deliberation  and 
grandeur,  becoming  Him,  to  whom  one  day  is  as  a  thou- 
sand years,  and  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day.  As  the 
purposes  of  God  are  advancing  nearer  to  their  comple- 
tion, ten  thousand  significant  incidents  sweep  onward  in  the 
train.  The  convergency  of  all  things  to  the  point  becomes 
more  and  more  rapid.  Meaning  begins  to  appear  in  move- 
ments before  shrouded  in  mystery.  An  omnipotent  plan, 
it  is  manifest,  is  in  operation,  and  the  trains  laid  with  Divine 
wisdom  are  fast  completing.  They  connect,  it  has  well 
been  said,  with  piles  of  combustible  materials  all  over  the 
world  ;  it  is  only  for  the  fire  of  heaven  to  fall  upon  them, 
and  suddenly  the  whole  scene  will  be  lighted  up  with  a  trans- 
cendent spiritual  glory.  The  way  is  preparing  for  nations 
to  be  born  in  a  day ;  when  the  materials  are  once  in  readi- 
ness, there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  world's  conver- 
sion may  not  take  place  suddenly,  with  great  rapidity.  The 
preparation  being  made,  as  before  the  coming  of  Christ  in 
person,  the  Lord,  whom  we  seek,  shall,  as  then,  suddenly 
come  to  his  temple,  even  the  Messenger  of  the  covenant 
whom  we  delight  in.  /  will  shake  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
and  the  sea  and  the  dry  land,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts  ;  and 
I  will  shake  all  nations,  and  the  desire  of  all  nations  shall 
come. 

For  the  complete  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  but  one  thing  is 
needed  ;  a  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  commensurate  in  extent 
and  glory  with  the  extent  and  greatness  of  the  preparatory 
movements  in  the  providence  of  God.  Already  it  seems 
to  have  commenced,  and  we  hear  from  the  Islands  of  the 
Sea,  and  from  Northern  India,  of  effusions  of  the  Spirit 
almost,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  those  of  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
That  the  gift  may  be  continued,  one  thing  is  essential, — a 
spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplication  in  the  Churches.  The 
movements  of  God's  providence,  and  those  mighty  revivals 
of  religion,  are  a  voice  to  every  individual  Christian,  Enter 
into  thy  closet,  and  shut  the  door  about  thee,  and  pray  to 
thy  Father  which  seeth  in  secret.  When  this  is  done  faith- 
fully, prophecies  will  speedily  become  realities,  and  when 
prophecy  is  all  fulfilled,  when  the  prayers  of  saints,  from 
generation  to  generation  presented  before  the  throne  of  God, 
are  completely  answered,  then  will  be  a  scene  of  God's 
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glory,  such  as  neither  prophecy  nor  description  can  fully 
paint,  and  such  as  our  minds  at  present  can  reach  but  with 
very  dim  and  inadequate  conceptions. 

Blessed  is  he,  praying,  laboring,  or  suffering,  whose  heart 
is  in  the  work  of  the  advancing  kingdom  of  the  Lord.  He 
shall  see  its  glory  consummated,  if  not  in  this  world,  from  a 
post  of  observation  amidst 

"  the  sanctities  of  Heaven." 


ARTICLE   IV. 
Manner  in  the  Preacher. 

By  Rev.  George  Shepard,  Prof.  Sac.  Rhet.  in  the  Theol.  Seminary,  Bangor,  Me. 

There  are  two  things  which  must  combine  in  forming 
the  orator :  there  are  two  parts,  neither  to  be  abstracted, 
without  destroying  the  completeness  of  the  product.  The 
first  is  good  matter;  the  second,  a  good  manner.  The 
former  is  the  more  indispensable  of  the  two.  The  latter 
cannot  be  wanting  without  great  detriment  to  the  former. 
In  this  country,  we  have  exalted  the  former,  too  much  at 
the  expense  of  the  latter.  We  have  not,  indeed,  thought 
too  highly  of  good  matter ;  certainly,  we  have  not  been 
guilty  of  excess  in  the  production  of  it.  We  are  obnoxious 
to  the  charge  of  too  much  neglecting  the  manner.  If  then 
it  be  true,  that  manner  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  half  in  the 
construction  of  the  orator,  of  the  sacred  as  well  as  the  secu- 
lar orator,  may  not  a  little  space  be  allowed,  in  which  to 
vindicate  and  enforce  the  claims  of  this  exterior  part  ? 

And  what  is  meant  by  manner  ?  We  mean  by  it,  every 
thing  of  an  exterior  sort,  which  comes  in  requisition  in  con- 
veying  our  conceptions  to  other  minds,  and  in  making  them 
vivid  and  productive  there.  It  is  concerned  in  the  full  and 
effective  delivery  of  our  thoughts,  from  ourselves,  into  our 

hearers.  ,      i  •  L  i 

A  few  things  may  here  be  designated,  which  go  to  make 
up  the  idea  of  a  good  manner  ;  first  premising,  however, 
that  it  is  not  an  exact,  uniform,  invariable  thing.     All  good 
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manner  or  delivery  is  no  more  precisely  alike,  than  all 
intelligent  and  beautiful  countenances  are  precisely  alike. 
Each  comely  face  has  its  own  characteristic  features. 
Each  impressive  and  pleasing  manner  has  its  own  cha- 
racteristic style.  While  it  violates  not  palpably  the  laws 
of  nature  and  of  elocution  ;  it  varies,  according  to  the  struc- 
ture, the  habits,  and  taste,  of  the  individual  performer.  Still 
there  are  certain  things  common  to  all  good  delivery. 

One  is,  a  considerable  strength  of  voice.  Certainly,  this  is 
very  desirable  ;  a  voice  of  sufficient  volume  and  power  to  fill 
all  the  customary  spaces,  without  pain  to  ourselves  or  to 
others  ;  and  always  having  a  quantity  in  reserve,  to  expend 
upon  the  strong  and  heavy  things,  which  we  may  wish  to  say. 

The  quality  is  also  to  be  regarded  ;  pleasantness  as  well 
as  strength  of  tone  is  desirable.  A  full,  round,  deep  tone 
is  invariably  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  the  auditors.  The 
power  of  modulation,  scope,  range  of  voice,  variety  of  tone, 
are  indispensable  to  a  good  manner.  On  the  other  hand, 
monotony  of  pitch,  emphasis,  cadence — the  beginning,  ad- 
vancing, and  ending  of  every  sentence  in  about  the  same 
way,  is  wholly  incompatible  with  any  vivacious  and  forcible 
utterance.  It  is  dullness  ;  this  tied,  slavish  uniformity  in 
the  particulars  named,  is,  all  the  world  over  and  down 
through  all  generations,  dullness  and  feebleness. 

Attitude  and  gesture  are  also  to  be  regarded  and  culti- 
vated, till  all  gross  awkwardness  is  done  away,  and  a  rea- 
sonable ease  and  propriety  are  attained.  Sometimes  there 
appears  very  great  uncouthness.  A  modern  writer  tells  us, 
with  a  little  sprinkling  of  extravagance,  "of  arms  that  sail 
about  like  the  arms  of  a  windmill,  and  with  as  little  mean- 
ing ;  and  of  the  more  common  sawing,  hammering,  and 
punching,  that  suggest  a  doubt  whether  the  man  was  not 
intended  for  a  different  trade  from  that  of  speaking ;  of  a 
distortion  of  countenance  like  that  of  Piso,  who,  as  Cicero 
tells  us,  spake  in  the  Senate  with  one  eyebrow  screwed 
up  to  the  forehead,  and  the  other  dropped  to  a  level  with 
the  chin." 

While  all  gross  awkwardness  and  uncouthness  of  gesture 
should  be  overcome  in  our  aim  after  a  good  manner,  we 
should  avoid  the  palpably  artificial.  The  too  measured 
and  studied  grace  of  movement  is  always  inconsistent  with 
a  commendable  delivery.     Gesture  is  indispensable :   the 
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limbs  must  speak  as  well  as  the  voice.  But  let  the  thing, 
by  no  means,  proceed  with  an  obtrusive  show  of  manage- 
ment and  calculation.  John  Randolph  is  reported  to  have 
said,  in  one  of  the  incoherent  ravings  of  his  later  days, 
"  that  a  natural  fool  is  preferable  to  a  learned  one."  There 
is  much  meaning  in  this  declaration,  though  it  seemed  to 
come  from  the  brain  of  a  madman  ;  and  it  applies  in  more 
directions  than  one.  Faults  which  we  acquire  ;  which  we 
fall  upon  by  practice  and  imitation,  are  far  more  offensive, 
and  a  much  greater  detriment  to  our  success  than  faults 
which  are  natural  to  us  ;  which  indeed  are  strictly  our  own. 
More  than  this  ;  the  very  excellencies  of  others,  things  sig- 
nificant and  powerful  in  those  to  whom  they  originally  be- 
long, when  taken  and  used  by  us,  become  often  faulty  and 
feeble  things. 

The  grand  excellence  of  manner  throughout  is  natural- 
ness ;  by  all  means  natural ;  our  own  nature  and  not  ano- 
ther man's.  This,  even  with  a  degree  of  roughness  and 
awkwardness,  is  better  than  fine  and  palpable  artifice  ;  the 
studied  and  mechanical  graces  of  address.  Naturalness 
being  the  grand  excellence,  we  have  a  standard,  to  which 
we  may  look,  of  the  fitting  and  effective  in  delivery. 
This  standard  is  found  in  the  manner  in  which  well-bred 
persons  deliver  their  sentiments,  in  the  private  encounter 
or  converse,  when  they  are  intently  bent  upon  being  under- 
stood, assented  to  and  felt. 

Earnestness  is  important  as  a  means  of  securing  natu- 
ralness ;  it  is  even  indispensable  to  it ;  and  indeed  to  almost 
all  the  desired  results  of  speaking.  There  cannot  be  any 
truly  awakening  power,  where  there  is  a  stupid  and  frozen 
manner.  Palpable  truth,  so  uttered,  will  hardly  be  believed. 
The  hearer  certainly  may  deny  to  the  speaker  the  credit  of 
believing  his  own  message,  if  he  lounges  and  drawls  when 
uttering  the  warmest  and  weightiest  sentiments.  What 
should  we  think  of  the  man  who  would  come  and  declare 
to  us  that  his  house  is  in  flames  with  all  the  calmness,  and 
indifference  even,  with  which  he  would  ask  for  a  coal  to 
kindle  a  morning  blaze.  The  first  impulse  would  be,  to  tell 
him  he  lied.  We  do  fail  often  in  producing  conviction  by 
the  truth  we  employ,  because  we  are  destitute  of  the  cor- 
responding emotion.  The  actor  who  deals  in  mere  fiction, 
will  agitate,  melt,  and  sway  an  assembly,  whilst  those,  who 
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deal  in  infinitely  momentous  truth,  frequently  diffuse  abroad 
indifference  and  drowsiness.  Why  is  it?  Because,  in  the 
oft-quoted  reply  of  Betterton  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  "  We 
are  in  earnest."  It  is  not  enough,  that  the  preacher  have 
feeling,  he  must  be  able  to  show  it ;  to  make  it  flash  in  the 
eye,  glow  in  the  countenance,  tremble  and  anon  thunder  in 
the  voice.  There  are  those  who  have  the  feeling  ;  keen 
sensibility,  accumulated  and  struggling  emotions,  who  have 
but  little  power  of  manifestation — somewhat  like  those  vol- 
canic sections,  where,  for  a  season,  there  is  a  still,  calm 
surface  above,  and  fiery  elements  heaving  and  glowing  be- 
neath. It  is  unfortunate  where  there  is  this  defect  in  the 
power  of  manifestation.  Both  are  important ;  emotion  felt, 
emotion  exhibited  :  feeling  in  the  heart,  feeling  in  the  man- 
ner. Together,  they  constitute  the  true  earnestness  ;  the 
indispensable  attribute  in  all  cogent  delivery.  Let  us  have 
it,  even  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  minor  proprieties, — 
the  more  genteel  graces  of  the  manner.  The  earnest 
speaker,  even  if  tolerable  in  other  respects,  will  be  regarded, 

On  the  value  or  importance,  to  the  speaker  and  to  others,, 
of  the  accomplishment  which  has  been  described,  namely,  a 
good  manner  or  delivery,  I  am  prepared  to  take  strong 
ground  ;  prepared  to  say,  even,  that  it  is  almost,  if  not  quite, 
fundamental  to  any  very  extended  success.  There  is  a 
foundation  in  our  nature  for  a  sure  effect,  in  all  instances  of 
agreeable,  warm-hearted  address.  We  are  so  made,  that 
looks,  tones,  and  gestures,  if  adjusted  according  to  nature^ 
and  the  offspring  of  a  living  soul  within,  arrest  and  move 
us.  There  is  something  in  our  breasts,  which  solicits  the 
orator's  touch,  and  which  is  quick  and  generous  in  its  re- 
sponse. "  The  multitude,"  says  a  fervid  writer,  "  are  ready 
to  swallow  any  thing  that  comes  in  the  shape  of  rhetoric. 
They  are  hungering  and  thirsting  for  it ;  they  are  lifting 
up  their  souls  for  it,  to  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  to  the  senate 
chamber :  they  are  ready  to  be  instructed  ;  to  be  moved ; 
to  be  aroused,  transported, — yes,  the  most  obstinate  are 
willing  to  be  enlightened,  the  most  obdurate  to  be  melted, 
the  dullest  to  be  charmed,  if  the  power  and  the  wisdom 
come  in  the  form  of  eloquence." 

My  first  remark,  illustrative  of  the  importance  and  value  of 
a  good  manner  is,  that  a  good  manner  or  delivery  helps  to  get 
out  and  construct  good  matter.     The  good  speaker,  as  com- 
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pared  with  the  poor  one,  other  things  being  equal,  will  have 
the  best  matter.  Certainly,  as  a  general  thing,  he  will  have  his 
matter  in  the  best  shape.  May  not  the  delivery  influence  the 
style,  and  the  very  strength  of  the  matter  in  the  following  way  ? 
A  good,  forcible,  emphatic  delivery,  abiding  as  a  living  idea 
in  the  mind,  constitutes  a  standard,  to  which  the  expression 
or  wording  of  the  thoughts  is  brought.  The  writer,  having 
this  idea  of  emphatic  speaking,  will  not  be  satisfied,  till  he 
has  formed  an  emphatic  sentence.  If  he  has  wrought  him- 
self to  pith  and  point  in  his  delivery,  he  will  be  likely  to  work 
himself  to  pith  and  point  in  his  preparation.  Indeed,  the 
process  and  approach  to  this  desired  form  will  be  almost 
spontaneous.  The  mould  being  in  the  mind,  if  the  matter 
be  warm  and  pliable,  it  can  hardly  avoid  the  shape  pre- 
scribed by  the  standard.  If  admitted  to  the  secrets  of  ora- 
torical composition,  I  doubt  not  we  should  find,  that  the 
best  thoughts  are  brought  out  and  thrown  into  a  harmo- 
nious and  vigorous  expression,  by  the  aid  of  a  simultaneous 
and  real,  though  perhaps,  mental  enunciation  of  them.  In 
this  way,  they  are  brought  to  the  mould  and  admeasure- 
ment of  a  powerful  delivery.  If  they  are  not  large 
enough,  he  will  throw  them  away.  If  they  will  not  take 
a  bold  shape,  he  will  throw  them  away,  and  gather  up  his 
strength  and  toil  at  the  fountain,  till  something  proceeds, 
which  better  comports  with  his  standard,  and  which  will 
better  answer  his  purpose.  Perhaps  it  will  be  denied,  that 
our  matter  is  essentially  better  for  having  a  better  shape  : 
in  other  words,  that  the  manner  of  the  matter  is  of  much 
importance.  To  the  man  who  speaks  his  matter,  the  shape 
of  it  is  of  the  very  first  importance.  The  matter  may  be 
good,  very  sensible,  and  seemingly  powerful,  and  on  being 
spoken,  fail,  to  a  great  extent,  of  its  designed  effect,  for  the 
want  of  the  oratorical  shape  and  spirit.  It  should  be  brisk, 
pointed,  of  a  certain  close,  solid  texture  ;  projectile  in  its 
tendency,  so  that  we  can  seem  to  throw  the  sentences  at, 
and  into,  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men.  Our  doctrine  is, 
the  true  oratorical  manner,  not  the  artificial  and  declama- 
tory, but  the  good,  natural,  earnest  delivery,  will  help  those 
who  have  it,  in  the  production  of  the  true,  cogent,  oratorical 
style.  They  will  be  far  more  likely  to  execute  that  style, 
than  the  dull,  unmeaning,  monotonous  speaker. 

A  good  manner  is  of  service  to  a  preacher  in  furnishing 
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him  with  a  field,  where  he  may  stand  and  proclaim  the  truths 
of  the  gospel.  Having  first  helped  him  to  matter  of  a  better 
sort  and  shape,  it  then  helps  him  to  a  place,  where  he  may 
statedly  deliver  it  and  witness  and  cherish  its  effects  upon 
the  souls  of  men.  If  any  doubt  that  mere  manner  renders 
any  service  of  this  sort,  let  the  experiment  be  tried.  Let 
there  be  sent  forth  into  the  great  field,  two  candidates  for 
settlement.  One  of  them  shall  be  respectable  in  the  cus- 
tomary talents  and  acquisitions,  but  shall  excel  as  a  speaker ; 
his  voice  and  manner  shall  be  uncommonly  good — his  de- 
livery both  pleasing  and  impressive.  The  other  shall  excel 
the  preceding,  very  much,  in  power  and  richness  of  mind, 
and  in  the  extent  of  his  acquisitions  ;  but  he  shall  be  tame 
and  ordinary,  in  all  respects,  as  a  speaker.  The  former 
will  be  called  for  settlement  three  times,  while  the  latter 
will  be  once.  Every  body  knows  this,  who  has  taken  any 
notice  of  the  judgments  which  our  parishes  generally  form 
of  successive  and  differing  candidates.  We  may  exclaim 
for  our  comfort,  that  they  are  fools  for  being  caught  with 
mere  wind  and  manner, — for  thus  preferring  show  and 
sound  to  sense.  Yes,  and  fools  they  will  be,  as  long  as  they 
live,  or  the  world  stands.  Indeed,  fools  in  this  respect,  God 
has  made  them  ;  and  it  is  our  business  to  accommodate  our- 
selves to  the  natures  they  have  ;  for  they  do  think  and  will 
think,  a  great  deal  of  manner ;  not  only  the  accomplished, 
the  most  uncultivated  want  a  good  manner.  It  comes  to  us 
from  the  hill-top  and  the  valley,  from  the  woods  and  the 
cleared  land— "send  us  a  smart  man,"  which,  in  most  cases, 
means,  to  no  small  extent,  send  us  a  good,  animated,  stir- 
ring speaker. 

When  the  preacher  is  fixed  in  his  field,  a  good  delivery 
will  help  him  to  an  auditory.  It  will  increase  the  number 
of  his  hearers.  It  has  great  power  to  draw  in  those  who 
are  not  interested  in  the  truth.  Even  those,  who  are  stu- 
pidly indifferent  and  positively  opposed,  will  be  drawn  out 
by  the  attraction  of  manner ;  and  to  no  small  extent,  by  a 
simply  agreeable  manner.  Whitfield  had  an  extraordinary 
manner.  It  is  true,  that  what  he  was,  and  did,  in  this  re- 
spect, few,  perhaps  no  others,  can  be  and  do.  Still  it  was 
his  manner, — the  way  he  said  things,  more  than  the  things 
he  said,  which  brought  around  him  those  assemblages  of 
five,  ten,  and  twenty  thousand,  who  hung  upon  his  lips  and 
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were  swayed  by  his  appeals.  Where  the  preacher  is  pro- 
pounding new  truths,  as  Whitfield  did  ;  or  is  laboring  in  a 
new  field,  where  the  work  is,  the  bringing  together  of  rough 
and  scattered  materials  and  the  building  of  them  into  a 
spiritual  edifice,  as  is  the  case  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
fields  in  our  land,  it  is  even  more  important  that  a  good, 
earnest  manner  be  employed,  than  in  the  more  cultivated 
sections ;  where  the  attachments  and  habits  of  the  people 
will,  in  part,  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  preacher. 
We  feel  tempted  to  stop  here  just  long  enough  to  rap  that 
mischievous  old  heresy,  that  an  inferior  and  feebler  style  of 
matter  and  manner  will  answer  for  the  newer  places.  It 
is  a  monstrously  perverse  idea.  It  would  be  well  for  us 
even  to  turn  about  our  notions  on  this  point,  and  send  the 
strongest  men  where  there  is  the  heaviest  and  most  difficult 
labor  to  be  done.  If  you  send  forth  into  a  new  field  a 
sensible  man,  of  good  energetic  delivery,  the  people  will 
turn  out  to  hear  him.  But  if  he  is  awkward,  especially  if 
he  is  dull,  no  matter  how  wise,  the  people  will  mind  their 
own  business,  and  leave  him  to  discourse  to  pine  boards  or 
empty  seats,  or  to  explode  his  wisdom  into  vacuity. 

A  good  delivery  will  not  only  help  the  preacher  to  hear- 
ers, but  also  to  a  hearing.  It  will  not  only  attract  attend- 
ance  but  attention.  Sometimes  the  attendance  is  much 
better  than  the  attention.  There  is  a  multitude  together, 
but  they  are  listless,  lounging,  drowsy,  while  the  discourse 
is  advancing  ; — a  house  full  of  ears,  which  for  the  time  are 
recreant  to  their  office.  There  is  a  tendency  this  way  in 
most  assemblies,  brought  together  to  hear  sermons.  Assu- 
redly, then,  if  you  put  a  sleepy  man  into  the  pulpit,  you  will 
have  sleepy  men  and  women  too  in  the  pews.  If  the 
preacher  is  monotonous,  dull,  heavy,  he  will  infallibly  turn 
the  church  into  a  dormitory.  The  farther  he  goes  on,  the 
lower  they  go  down  into  the  regions  of  lethargy.  Most 
persons,  probably,  have  seen  an  assembly  under  this  per- 
vading and  shameful  torpidity  ; — hearing  nothing ;  feeling 
nothing ;  caring  for  nothing,  mainly  because  the  man  in  the 
pulpit  was  a  miserable  speaker, — throughout  the  same  frozen, 
depressing  thing,  the  unchangeable  monotony  of  dullness. 
But  just  put  another  man  in  the  place,  another  voice  of  cul- 
tivated and  varying  tone,  another  eye  and  action,  diffusing 
the  warmth  of  the  awakened  spirit  within ;  and  the  profane 
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loungers  will  begin  to  look  and  listen;  prostrate  ears  to 
stand  erect  ;  lethargic  minds  to  move  ;  benumbed  con- 
sciences to  throb  ;  frigid  hearts  to  feel.  There  is  always 
hope  of  this,  when  the  people  hear ;  for  faith  comes  by- 
hearing,— not  by  being  in  the  place  of  hearing,  in  the  atti- 
tude of  hearing; — if  it  comes  at  all,  it  comes  by  actually 
hearing.  I  do  not  then  exaggerate  the  importance  of  hear- 
ing, nor  of  good  delivery,  as  adapted  to  secure  hearing. 
Every  public  speaker  soon  finds  that  it  depends  about  as 
much  upon  the  power  and  tones  of  his  voice,  the  glance  of 
his  eye,  the  propriety  and  force  of  his  action,  as  upon  any 
thing  else,  whether  he  shall  hold  or  lose  the  attention  of  his 
auditory.  This  undoubted  and  almost  invariable  experi- 
ence, constitutes  a  very  weighty  argument,  for  the  ability  to 
deliver  our  matter  with  significance  and  effect. 

This  leads  me  to  say,  further,  that  a  good  delivery  does 
augment  the  force  and  effect  of  the  matter  upon  the  minds 
of  those  who  really  attend  to  it.  It  has  already  been  said, 
that  a  good  manner  ensures  an  increased  intrinsic  force  to 
the  matter  we  produce.  It  is  now  added,  that  a  good  man- 
ner augments  the  force  of  the  matter  executively, — that  is, 
the  same  matter  will  do  more  execution  upon  those  who 
listen,  when  well  delivered,  than  when  ill  delivered.  Said 
iEschines  to  an  assembly,  who  were  greatly  moved  by  the 
reading  to  them  of  one  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes, 
"  What  if  you  had  heard  him  V  This  rival  and  enemy  of 
the  orator  knew,  that  the  effect  would  have  been  tenfold 
greater. 

The  delivery  is  an  exposition.  More  meaning  comes  out 
in  the  case  of  apt  delivery ;  and  the  meaning,  which  does 
come  forth  by  the  fitness  and  force  of  deliver/,  acquires 
thereby  a  vivacity  and  impulse,  that  carries  it  more  largely 
and  deeply  into  the  minds  of  the  listeners.  Indeed,  man- 
ner has  a  power  often  beyond  exposition.  It  conveys  mean- 
ing where  otherwise  there  would  be  none.  Itself  is  the 
meaning  and  the  matter ;  and  occasionally,  in  the  hands  of 
a  master,  it  has  an  almost  incredible  power.  When  Lord 
Chatham  turned  upon  the  House  of  Commons  in  one  of 
their  insolent  moods  and  pronounced  the  word,  "  sugar," 
(with  which  he  had  just  commenced  his  speech,)  three  times, 
with  a  mien,  tone  and  look,  which  made  the  whole  body  to 
tremble  and  quail  before  him,  he  showed  the  truly  terrible 
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meaning,  mere  manner  can  give  to  that  which  by  itself  has 
no  meaning.  .  ..   .    „ 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  there  is,  sometimes,  a  kind  ot 
illusion  wrought  upon  us  by  manner.  What  is  strong,  seems 
stronger,  when  skilfully  pronounced,  than  it  really  is ;  what 
is  rich,  a  little  richer ;  what  is  beautiful  and  tender,  a  little 
more  so,  than  they  really  are.  And  if  by  some  mishap  of 
the  brain,  there  falls  out  a  feeble  paragraph,  or  a  whole  bar- 
ren discourse,  the  man  of  cultivated  voice  and  manner  will 
contrive,  by  the  music  of  the  one,  and  the  charm  of  the 
other,  to  carry  his  hearers  over  the  heath,  both  comfortably 
to  them,  and  reputably  to  himself.  When  through,  they 
will  really  think,  and  some  will  say,  "  It  was  very  fine."  It 
is  a  fact,  all  the  land  over,  that  a  smooth  tongue  is  no  mean 
apology  for  an  empty  head. 

But  let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  that  this  is  not  the 
ground,  on  which  we  urge  the  cultivation  of  that  member. 
This  very  power  of  illusion  only  shows  more  clearly,  the 
power  and  the  worth,  to  the  honest  man— the  man  of  God — 
of  a  good  delivery.     We  have  seen— indeed,  a  world  full  of 
facts  compels  us  to  see— that  by  the  help  of  it  he  draws 
around  him  a  broader  and  thicker  field  of  heads  and  hearts  ; 
wields   against   them   better    prepared   instruments,    with 
stronger  and  sharper  purpose  and  aim  ;  and,  of  course,  pro- 
duces upon  them   more  extensive  and  lasting  effects.     It 
comes  then  to  this ;  that  the  character  of  deathless  souls, 
their  redemption  or  perdition,  is  directly  affected  by  the 
preacher's  attainments  and  deficiences  in  respect  to  manner. 
A   question  here   springs   forth:— How  much   is   prac- 
ticable ?     May  preachers,  as  a   general   thing,  reach  the 
agreeable  and  forcible  in  delivery,  or  are  they,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  shut  up,  by  the  very  structure  of  their  "  outer 
man"  doomed  to  dullness  and  stupidity  ?     No  :  the  agree- 
able and  forcible  in  manner,  may  be  reached  by  us  with  as 
much  certainty  as  we  obtain  other  things,  if  we  would  only 
try  for  this,  as  we  try  for  other  things.     The  opinion  is  ad- 
vanced from  an  authoritative  quarter,  "  that  if  there  were 
effort  and  painstaking  at  all  corresponding  to  the  value  of 
the  attainment,  the  proportion,  as  now  existing,  would  be 
reversed  ;  and  instead  of  nine  out  of  ten  being  dull,  the  nine 
would,  at  times,  be  truly  eloquent,  and  the  one  only  mvete- 
rately  dull."    Those  who  have  attempted  reformation  and 
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improvement  with  every  thing  against  them,  have  brought 
about  wonders  for  themselve3  and  the  world.  The  late 
Dr.  Porter  informs  us  that,  in  middle  life,  he  went  to  work 
and  broke  up  a  stiff  and  clumsy  pair  of  jaws,  and  from  an 
afflictive  monotony  passed,  as  we  know,  to  a  range  and  flex- 
ibility of  tone,  adequate  to  the  highest  purposes  of  the  ora- 
tor. Demosthenes  was,  in  the  first  instance,  hissed  from  the 
rostrum  for  very  badness  of  manner.  He  went  out  and 
went  to'work,  and  ere  long  returned  with  a  power  of  manner, 
by  which,  with  the  aid  of  well  compacted  matter,  he  agitated, 
swayed,  and  impelled  the  nation  at  his  pleasure.  These  re- 
sults came  from  effort ;  an  earnest  attention  to  the  thing. 

But  the  difficulty  now  is,  we  refuse  to  give  any  tolera- 
ble degree  of  attention  to  it  :  not  that  a  good  manner  is 
really  despised,  but  we  think,  if  it  comes  at  all,  it  will  come 
of  its  own  accord.  True,  we  have  to  labor  for  other  attain- 
ments, and  we  are  willing  to  labor.  Years  must  be  expended 
in  effort  before  we  can  master  the  flute  or  the  organ. 
"Yet  we  will  imagine,"  says  Prof.  Ware,  "that  the  grand- 
est, the  most  various,  the  most  expressive  of  all  instruments 
which  the  Creator  has  fashioned,  by  the  union  of  an  intel- 
lectual soul  with  the  powers  of  speech,  may  be  played  upon 
without  study  or  practice.  We  come  to  it  uninstructed,  un- 
practised, and  think  to  manage  all  its  stops,  and  command 
the  whole  compass  of  its  varied  and  comprehensive  power." 
True,  all  men  of  finished  and  powerful  address,  in  far  pre- 
ceding time,  reached  their  high  position  by  study,  toil,  and 
practice,  which  continued  even  through  life.  The  labor  and 
painstaking  of  the  great  Grecian  orator  have  been  alluded 
to.  It  is  said,  that  he  shaved  one  half  of  his  head,  that  he 
might  compel  himself  to  continue  in  a  course  of  solitary 
drilling  and  training,  till  the  utmost  skill  and  power  were 
reached.  We  are  told,  "that  Caesar,  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  surrounded  by  the  anxieties  and  perils  of  war,  main- 
tained the  practice  of  daily  declaiming  in  his  tent."  We 
are  told,  that  Cicero  was  constant  and  earnest  in  the  same 
practice,  not  only  through  his  novitiate,  but  even  after  he 
had  attained  the  pre-eminent  position  of  prince  of  orators. 
Whitfield  was  indefatigable  in  the  same  way.  His  cultiva- 
tion of  manner  continued  through  life.  "Foote  and  Garrick 
were  accustomed  to  maintain  that  his  oratory  was  not  at  its 
full  height,  till  he  had  repeated  a  discourse  forty  times.'* 
From  this  interest  in,  and  attention  to,  their  manner,  came 
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the  power  of  these  men  in  the  delivery  of  their  thoughts. 
But  most  now  are  pretty  much  willing  to  let  this  thing  take 
care  of  itself,  and  if  they  come  out  tolerable  speakers,  very 
well  ;  if  they  come  out  intolerable  ones,  so  be  it  ;  those  who 
hear  must  endure  the  infliction  as  well  as  they  can.  Hence 
it  is,  in  the  severe  and  castigating  language  of  Dr.  Rush, 
"  that  we  need  not  be  surprised,  that  the  pulpit,  the  senate, 
the  bar,  and  the  chair  of  medical  professorship,  are  filled 
with  such  abominable  drawlers,  mouthers,  mumblers,  clut- 
terers,  squeakers,  chanters,  and  mongers  in  monotony." 

Now  as  all  this  dread  discord  and  mischief  proceed  from 
neglect  of  the  art  in  question,  we  have  only  to  turn  the  thing 
about,  and  give  a  reasonable  attention  to  it.  There  is  no 
other  way :  we  must  consent  to  do  as  other  and  better  men 
have  done  before  us.  The  high  resolution  and  persevering 
practice,  they  manifested,  will  do  almost  any  thing.  Let 
any  man  of  tolerable  powers  try, — enter  upon  the  work  of 
correction  and  improvement ;  let  him  fix  in  his  mind  some 
common  sense  principles  for  his  guidance  ;  then  let  him,  in 
some  vigorous  portion  of  every  day,  address  himself,  heart 
and  soul,  lungs  and  limbs,  to  the  grand  achievement  of  be- 
coming a  good  speaker  ;  and  he  will  pretty  certainly  be- 
come one.  There  will  ere  long  be,  propriety  of  action, 
ease  and  freedom  of  utterance  ;  and  he  will  be  enabled  to 
baptize,  and  thoroughly  imbue,  the  sterling  sense  of  his 
head,  with  the  flowing  and  gushing  sensibilities  of  his  heart, 
and  throw  it  forth  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  hearers. 

To  the  private  practice,  there  should  be  added,  when 
practicable,  a  degree  of  exposure,  particularly  in  young 
men.  There  cannot  be  spared,  even  in  our  highest  semi- 
naries, the  immemorial  exercise  of  public  declamation. 
True,  it  is  despised  by  many,  as  boyish  business  ;  still  it  is 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  give  our  students  the  front  and 
bearing  of  men.  It  is  valuable  for  the  drilling  it  ensures.  It 
is  valuable  for  the  exposure  to  which  it  compels.  In  this 
way,  Whitfield  first  learned,  as  he  informs  us,  to  face  the 
thousands  that  thronged  around  him.  What  can  any  one 
do  without  self-possession  1  Awkwardness  and  blunders 
are  inevitable  without  it.  It  is  by  exposure  alone  that  we 
acquire  this  self-possession.  Surely,  it  is  well  for  the  young 
man  to  try  and  obtain  it,  in  the  preparatory  stage  ; — far  bet- 
ter than,  through  fear  or  some  other  cause,  to  forego  the 
exposure  and  the  practice,  in  this  stage,  and  thus  to  let  the 
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fear  and  awkwardness  grow  upon  him,  as  he  grows  older 
and  larger,  and  then  when  obliged  to  make  his  public  ap- 
pearance, to  go  into  the  holy  place  more  like  a  culprit  than 
a  preacher,  and  stand  there  through  the  discomfiting  hour, 
as  on  Belshazzar's  knees,  and  imagine  that  he  beholds,  on 
every  section  of  the  wall,  terrifically  inscribed,  the  "mene 
tekel"  of  failure. 

The  fear  might  be  avoided,  and  a  commendable  aptness 
and  power  of  address  obtained,  if  those  interested  would 
only  set  themselves,  in  the  way  intimated,  to  the  work  of 
correction,  and  prosecute  it  to  a  just  extent.  Even  large 
portions  of  time,  in  the  case  of  many  students,  may  be  de- 
voted, with  a  good  conscience,  to  the  accomplishments  of 
manner.  Better  do  it,  and  then  go  forth  to  the  work,  with 
this  potent  auxiliary,  than  neglect  the  cultivation,  and  go 
forth,  the  replete  and  finished  scholar  within,  and  the  stupid, 
unpractised  stammerer  without. 

Let  us  look,  for  a  moment,  at  the  reason,  the  fitness  of  the 
thing.  Is  it  not  altogether  reasonable  and  proper,  that  pro- 
minent and  continued  regard  be  had  to  the  attainment,  by 
which,  as  preachers,  all  the  rest  are  to  be  made  available, 
to  the  high  purposes  of  our  profession  ?  Is  it  not  monstrous 
folly,  to  spend  the  best  years  of  life,  in  devoted  study,  in 
disciplining  the  mind,  enlarging  its  capacities,  and  filling 
them  as  they  grow,  with  truth  and  knowledge,  there  to  stay 
pent  up  in  darkness,  because  the  power  of  communica- 
tion was  shamefully  neglected — the  rich  and  swelling  re- 
sources, of  little  credit  to  himself,  and  less  use  to  the  world, 
because  the  voice  and  manner,  the  appointed  agents  to  dif- 
fuse and  impress,  were  never  trained  to  their  office  ?  We 
need  a  little  of  the  spirit  manifested  by  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan,  who,  having  grievously  failed  in  an  early  effort 
on  the  floor  of  the  Commons,  and  being  thereupon  advised 
by  his  friends  to  abandon  the  idea  of  becoming  a  speaker  in 
that  connection,  replied,  with  an  erect,  undaunted  mien : 
"  Never.  I  know  it  is  in  me,  and  I  am  determined  that  it 
shall  come  out."  We  have  heard  the  opinion  expressed, 
that  there  is  more  in  most  of  our  educated  preachers,  than 
they  succeed  in  getting  out.  There  is  enough  in  them,  if 
they  would  but  get  it  out.  Certainly,  it  can  do  no  good, 
until  they  do  get  it  out,  and  send  it  forth  upon  the  world, 
under  a  vigorous  form  and  impulse. 

In  this  view  there  is  solemn  obligation  resting  upon  us. 

8* 
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Are  we  not,  as  ambassadors  of  Christ,  bound,  by  the  law  of 
love,  to  attend  more  to  this  thing  ?  To  the  warmly  benevo- 
lent mind,  what  an  incitement  to  the  culture  of  the  power 
of  address,  lies  in  the  fact,  that  among  all  the  endowments 
of  the  Creator,  it  is  our  greatest  and  best  power  of  good. 
The  living  voice  is  the  grand,  ordained  instrument  of  the 
world's  awakening  and  redemption.  Shall  not  heaven's  un- 
changing ordinance  be  regarded  and  obeyed  in  the  better 
cultivation  of  that  voice  ? 

"  Whitfield,"  says  his  biographer,  "  sought  out  acceptable 
tones  and  gestures  and  looks,  as  well  as  acceptable  words. 
Was  Whitfield  right?  Then  many,  like  myself,  are  far 
wrong.  Let  the  rising  ministry  take  warning.  Awkward- 
ness in  the  pulpit  is  a  sin  ; — monotony  is  a  sin  ; — dullness  is 
a  sin  ;— and  all  of  them  sins  against  the  welfare  of  immortal 
souls."  As  preachers  of  the  gospel,  how  can  we  get  clear 
of  the  conviction,  that  we  are  as  really  in  fault  before  God, 
if  our  hearers  go  to  perdition  because  our  manner  is  stupid 
and  wrong,  needlessly  so,  as  we  shall  be,  if  they  go  there 
because  our  heart  is  wrong.  And  how  should  we  feel,  to 
know,  that  some  are  hopeless  wailers  in  the  pit,  because  we 
were  incorrigible  drawlers  in  the  pulpit? 

The  attainment  of  a  good  delivery  is,  in  the  preacher 
surely,  a  beneficent  attainment,  reaching  forward  and  up- 
ward, in  its  results,  to  the  world  of  celestial  glory. 

The  nobleness  of  the  attainment  is  another  consideration. 
The  tongue,  according  to  the  sacred  poet,  is  the  glory  of  our 
frame.  An  eloquent  tongue,  joined  with  an  eloquent  mind, 
rich  in  knowledge,  powerful  in  conception,  fitting  and  for- 
cible in  delivery,  is  a  double  glory  ;  especially  when  em- 
ployed in  the  advocacy  of  the  gospel, — imparting  greatness 
to  its  disclosures,  worth  and  weight  to  its  interests,  and  ur- 
gency to  its  claims, — making  men  see  the  majesty  and  feel 
the  power  of  truth,  in  their  recovery  to  the  image  and  spirit 
of  the  Holy.  It  is  the  most  noble,  and  on  the  last  day,  des- 
tined I  doubt  not,  to  be  amongst  the  most  honored  of  all 
earthly  powers, — the  power  of  persuading  guilty  men  to  be- 
come reconciled  to  God.  Those  who  cultivate  and  exercise 
this  power,  under  the  impulsive  influence  of  a  holy  mind, 
may  expect  to  abound  here  in  truly  imperishable  achieve- 
ments, and  will  there  be  raised  to  shine,  as  the  brightness  of 
the  firmament,  and  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever. 
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ARTICLE   V. 
The  Piety  or  the  Early  Christians. 

By  C.  E.  Stowe,  D.  D.,  Prof,  of  Biblical  Literature,  Lane  Seminary,  Cincinnati. 

An  inspired  writer  and  the  wisest  of  kings  has  said,  "  Say 
not  thou,  What  is  the  cause  that  the  former  days  were  bet- 
ter than  these  ?  for  thou  dost  not  inquire  wisely  concerning 
this."  Eccl.  7:  10.  It  is  however  the  declaration  of  a  pro- 
phet, "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Stand  ye  in  the  ways  and  see, 
and  ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way,  and  walk 
therein,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  for  your  souls."  Jer.  6:  16. 

Certainly  it  is  not  every  old  way  that  is  a  good  way,  in 
which  one  can  find  rest  for  his  soul,  for  we  also  read  in  the 
Bible  of  "  the  old  way  which  wicked  men  have  trodden, 
who  were  cut  down  out  of  time."  Job  22:  16.  Indeed,  as 
human  nature  is  always  the  same  depraved  fountain  of' ill, 
old  ways,  so  far  as  men  are  concerned,  are  quite  as  likely  to 
be  wrong  as  new  ones.  As  the  truth  of  God,  however,  is 
one  and  unchangeable,  if  there  has  ever  been  a  time  when 
the  truth  was  clearly  manifested  on  the  earth,  and  exerted 
its  legitimate  influence,  that  period  must,  on  this  point,  be  a 
safe  pattern  for  all  subsequent  time. 

There  was  once  a  time  when  the  Christian  church,  with- 
out any  aid  from  miraculous  power,  without  any  support 
from  the  institutions  and  customs  of  society,  or  any  protec- 
tion from  the  civil  government,  but  in  direct  opposition  to 
all  the  habits  and  professions  of  the  civilized  world,  and  en- 
countering the  bloodiest  persecutions  from  the  secular  arm, 
did  hold  its  ground  and  make  its  way  by  its  own  native 
energies  ;  when  it  did  manifest  itself  as  the  kingdom  of 
God,  which  cometh  not  with  observation  or  outward  show, 
swaying  men  in  masses  by  an  external  power  ;  but  like  the 
little  leaven  leavening  the  whole  lump,  gradually  and  silently 
converting  the  surrounding  mass  into  its  own  substance, 
by  moving  from  heart  to  heart,  subduing  each  individual 
will,  and  embracing  in  its  empire  only  voluntary  subjects. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  church,  by  its  internal  power 
only,  without  any  thing  else  in  its  favor,  "  subdued  king- 
doms, wrought  righteousness,  obtained  promises,  stopped 
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the  mouths  of  lions,  quenched  the  violence  of  fire,  escaped 
the  edge  of  the  sword,  out  of  weakness  were  made  strong, 
waxed  valiant  in  fight,  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the 
aliens."  Heb.  11:  33-35. 

There  have,  indeed,  been  several  such  periods  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Christian  church,  but  I  now  refer  particu- 
larly to  the  time  which  intervened  between  the  close  of  the 
apostolic  age  and  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine.  At  this  period  Christians  had  all  the  world  against 
them,  and  nothing  in  their  favor  but  the  common  converting 
and  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Spirit,  such  as  belong  to  the 
church  in  every  age,  and  their  own  good  conduct  as  sol- 
diers of  Jesus  Christ.  Yet  they  prevailed,  and  religion 
gained  ground  faster,  on  the  whole,  than  it  has  ever  done 
since.  It  would  be  profitable  for  us  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
the  secret  of  this  great  power,  and  learn  to  walk  in  the  foot- 
steps of  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  following  the  Lamb 
whithersoever  he  goeth.  We  are  apt,  though  without  any 
good  reason  for  the  prejudice,  to  despair  of  the  virtues  of 
the  apostolic  age,  as  something  by  us  unattainable,  because 
the  church  then  possessed  miraculous  powers  ;  but  the  suc- 
ceeding age,  which  had  no  superiority  over  us  in  respect 
to  miracles,  and  was  far  inferior  to  us  in  regard  to  all  other 
advantages,  whether  moral  or  physical ;  this  age,  certainly, 
offers  us  an  attainable  object  of  emulation. 

In  treating  this  subject,  I  shall  endeavor  to  exhibit, 

I.  The  principles  and  sentiments  of  the  early  Christians 
in  respect  to  God  and  his  word,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
in  respect  to  themselves,  their  brethren,  and  the  surround- 
ing world. 

II.  Their  feelings  and  conduct,  in  the  church,  in  the 
business  of  life,  in  the  intercourse  and  recreations  of  society, 
and  in  their  families. 

The  picture  will  be  made  out  principally  by  brief  ex- 
tracts from  contemporaneous  writings,  both  of  the  Christians 
themse^es  and  their  opponents.* 

*  My  quotations  and  references  are  made  out  principally 
by  the  aid  of  the  following  guides,  namely  :  Neander's  Denk- 
wuerdigkeiten,  and  Kirchen-Geschichte,  Tertullian,  Gieseler's 
Kirchen-Geschichte,  and  Gottfried  Arnold's  Kirchen-und  Ket- 
zer-Geschichte. 
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I.  What  were  the  principles  and  sentiments  of  these 
Christians, — 

1.  In  respect  to  God  and  his  word  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ? 

They  had  an  inward,  deep  consciousness  that  the  al- 
mighty, the  omniscient,  the  all-holy  God,  the  Creator  and 
Redeemer  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  Author  and  Sustainer  of 
all  existence,  was  their  God.  They  walked  with  God  in  all 
the  varied  scenes  of  their  lives,  they  were  conscious  of  com- 
munion with  God,  of  a  daily  interchange  of  thought,  feeling, 
and  sympathy  between  them  and  their  heavenly  Father,  as 
a  man  is  conscious  of  such  intercommunion  of  feeling  be- 
tween himself  and  his  most  intimate  companion.  It  was 
something  altogether  different  from  what  they  had  ever 
known  previous  to  their  conversion  to  the  Christian  faith, 
and  to  which  the  world  around  them  were  still  entire  stran- 
gers. They  realized  continually  in  their  own  consciousness 
the  complete  fulfilment  of  our  Saviour's  declaration,  "  If  a 
man  love  me  he  will  keep  my  word,  and  my  Father  will  love 
him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him  and  make  our  abode  with 
him."  John  14;  23. 

Hence  the  word  of  God  was  to  them  lively  oracles  ;  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  constantly  consulting  it  and  implicitly 
relying  upon  it — not  as  a  collection  of  proof-texts  to  sus- 
tain particular  dogmas,  not  as  a  store-house  for  controversial 
argument  against  their  fellows,  not  as  a  book  of  good  advice 
merely — but  as  a  development  of  the  mind  of  God,  speak- 
ing to  their  hearts  for  their  encouragement,  confirmation, 
and  inward  enjoyment.  They  felt  all  the  veneration  and 
joyous  certainty  and  implicit  confidence  in  reading  the  sa- 
cred books  that  could  have  been  experienced  by  the  pious 
high  priest  under  the  old  dispensation,  when  he  went  into 
the  holy  of  holies  to  consult  the  miraculous  oracle  of  Urim 
and  Thummim. 

To  the  question  which  was  often  proposed  to  Christians, 
"  Who  is  this  God  whom  you  worship  in  secret  without 
ceremonies,  without  images,  temples  or  altars  V*  Theophi- 
lus  of  Antioch  replies,  "  He  it  is  whose  breath  gives  life  to 
everything  which  exists;  should  he  withdraw  his  breath  all 
would  sink  to  nothing.  You  cannot  speak  without  bearing 
testimony  of  him  ;  thy  very  breath  bears  testimony  of  him, 
and  yet  ye  know  him  not.     This  happens  through  the  blind- 
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ness  of  your  soul,  the  stupidity  of  your  heart.  God  might 
be  seen  by  you  if  the  eye  of  your  soul  were  open.  All  have 
eyes,  but  the  eyes  of  some  are  darkened  that  they  cannot 
see  the  light  of  the  sun,  but  it  follows  not  thence  that  the 
sun  shines  not.  The  blind  may  blame  themselves  and  their 
own  eyes  only.  So,  O  man,  the  eyes  of  thy  soul  are  dark- 
ened by  sin.  The  man  must  have  his  soul  pure  like  a  clear 
mirror.  If  there  be  sin  in  man  it  is  like  dirt  on  a  mirror. 
Such  a  man  cannot  see  God.  But  whenever  thou  wilt  thou 
canst  be  healed.  Give  thyself  to  the  physician  and  he  will 
open  the  eyes  of  thy  soul  and  heart.  Who  is  this  physician? 
God,  who  by  his  word  heals  and  makes  alive."  (Neander, 
Denkw.  I.  276.) 

Says  Marcion,  "  The  God  of  holiness  and  love,  whom  I 
find  in  the  Gospels,  was  till  now  unknown  in  the  world. 
Neither  nature  nor  reason  could  lead  to  him.  The  God 
whom  nature  and  reason  make  known,  is  not  the  God  most 
high  revealed  in  Christ.  In  the  limited,  weak  nature  of  man, 
there  is  no  relationship  to  this  almighty,  holy  God.  Chris- 
tianity first  flowing  out  from  this  God,  imparts  divine  life  to 
man,  by  which  he  is  elevated  above  the  finite  creation  to 
communion  with  this  Infinite  Being  of  holiness  and  love." 
(Tertul.  against  Marc.  I.  10,  11.) 

Says  Cyprian,  "  The  Lord  teaches  us  to  pray  in  silence, 
in  our  secret  chambers.  We  know  that  God  is  everywhere 
present,  he  sees  and  hears  every  thing  ;  with  the  fulness  of 
his  might  he  penetrates  the  most  secret  corners.  God  hears 
not  the  voice,  but  the  heart." 

They  regarded  Jesus  Christ  not  only  as  their  Saviour  and 
their  God,  their  almighty  Redeemer,  on  whom  they  depend- 
ed for  every  blessing  for  time  and  eternity ;  but  also  as 
their  pattern  and  exemplar,  whose  conduct  they  were  to 
imitate  in  all  the  circumstances  of  their  lives.  They  sus- 
tained themselves  in  toil,  in  affliction,  in  persecution,  in  all 
kinds  of  provocation,  by  a  lively  conception  of  what  Jesus 
was  and  how  he  demeaned  himself  in  all  the  trying  circum- 
stances of  his  benevolent  life  ;  and  they  were  ashamed  even 
to  wish  to  do  less  and  to  bear  less  for  their  own  salvation 
and  that  of  their  fellows,  than  he  was  willing  to  do  and  bear 
for  his  enemies  and  persecutors. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  work  of  Tertullian  on 
Christian   patience  or  meekness,  (de  patientia,)   which  he 
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defines  to  be  a  "  divine  disposition  proceeding  from  a  living 
and  heavenly  disposition,  and  not  a  human  affectation  of 
dogged  equanimity  originating  in  stupor  !"  "  God  himself, 
(says  he)  is  to  us  the  pattern  of  patience,  since  he  gives  the 
dew  of  his  light  and  all  the  gifts  of  nature  equally  to  the 
whole  human  race,  both  to  the  worthy  and  the  unworthy. 
Our  blessed  Saviour — he  never  rejected  any  who  wished  to 
come  to  him;  no  table,  no  family  did  he  ever  despise  ;  he 
called  even  publicans  and  sinners.  He  indulged  no  anger 
against  the  city  which  refused  him  shelter  and  food,  upon 
which  his  disciples  would  call  down  fire  from  heaven  for  its 
shameful  treatment  of  him.  He  healed  the  ungrateful,  he 
glided  away  from  those  who  lay  in  wait  for  him  ;  and  though 
he  had  his  betrayer  always  with  him,  he  never  upbraided 
him  for  his  treacherous  dealings.  When  he  was  delivered 
up,  he  went  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep 
under  the  hand  of  her  shearer  is  dumb,  so  he  opened  not  his 
mouth.  He  who  with  one  word  could  have  commanded 
legions  of  angels  to  his  aid,  would  not  accept  the  avenging 
sword  of  a  disciple.  He  who  veiled  himself  in  human  form, 
could  not  consent  to  imitate  human  impatience.  O  ye  Pha- 
risees !  herein  especially  ought  ye  to  have  recognised  your 
Lord,  for  such  patience  and  meekness  mere  human  nature 
could  never  have  exhibited. 

The  old  law  said,  'an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.' 
Meekness  was  not  yet  upon  the  earth  because  faith  was  not 
yet  upon  the  earth.  The  Lord  and  Master  of  meekness 
must  first  appear.  After  he  had  appeared,  and  had,  by  pa- 
tience, established  the  grace  of  faith,  wrath  was  forbidden 
and  the  poison  was  taken  away  from  the  tongue.  The  law 
has  won  more  than  it  has  lost,  since  Christ  says,  '  Love  your 
enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  pray  for  your  persecu- 
tors, that  you  may  be  the  children  of  your  heavenly  Father.' 
See  of  what  a  father  patience  makes  you  the  children. 

Heavenly  Patience  ! — She  fortifies  faith,  she  commands 
peace,  she  sustains  love,  she  lays  the  foundation  of  humility, 
she  controls  the  flesh,  she  guards  the  soul,  she  drives  away 
offences,  she  perfects  martyrdom,  she  comforts  the  poor,  she 
gives  moderation  to  the  rich,  she  drives  not  the  weak  be- 
yond their  strength,  she  wastes  not  the  might  of  the  strong, 
she  quickens  the  believer,  she  kindly  allures  the  unbe- 
liever, she  gains   for   the   servant  the  approbation   of  the 
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master,  for  the  master  the  approbation  of  God.  She  is 
lovely  in  the  child,  praiseworthy  in  the  youth,  venerable  in 
the  aged. 

Would  we  make  a  picture  of  Patience  ?  Gentle  quiet 
rests  upon  her  countenance,  her  forehead  is  smooth  without 
a  fold,  there  is  no  wrinkle  of  discontent  or  anger,  her  brows 
are  never  knit  with  anxious  cares,  her  eyes  are  never  cast 
down  with  the  feeling  of  misery.  A  white  robe  enfolds  her 
bosom ;  there  is  the  throne  of  the  Spirit  with  the  still  small 
voice  which  once  appeared  to  Elijah.  Where  God  is,  there 
is  his  daughter  Patience,.  When  the  Spirit  of  God  descends 
to  the  earth,  Patience  accompanies  him ;  she  is  his  insepa- 
rable companion.  Will,  then,  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  long 
with  us,  unless  we  receive  her  also  with  him  ?  Without  her, 
his  companion  and  servant,  he  must,  in  every  place  and  at 
all  times  feel  himself  straitened.  Against  the  attacks  of 
the  adversary  he  cannot  long  hold  out  alone  without  the 
companionship  of  Patience.  Such  is  the  motive,  such  is  the 
conduct,  such  are  the  works  of  the  patience  which  is  genuine 
and  heavenly,  and  which  may  truly  be  called  spiritual.  This 
is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  false  and  shameful  har- 
dihood of  the  world.  Let  us  love  the  patience  of  God,  the 
patience  of  Christ ;  let  us  give  that  again  to  him  which  he 
has  given  for  us.  Let  us  who  believe  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  spirit  and  the  flesh,  let  us  offer  to  him  the  patience  of  the 
spirit  and  the  flesh.  O  let  the  whole  world  be  taken  from 
me  if  I  can  only  gain  patience  !" 

With  such  principles  and  sentiments,  their  convictions 
were  always  lively,  their  works  always  vigorous,  their  feel- 
ings were  always  tender  and  susceptible  of  religious  impres- 
sions. How  can  he  be  dull  in  his  religious  emotions  who 
lives  in  actual  contact  with  heaven  ?  How  can  he  be  un- 
spiritual  and  earthly  in  his  affections  to  whom  the  Divine 
presence  is  constantly  matter  of  consciousness  ?  '  Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God:  And  how  can 
he  be  impatient  and  fretful  under  the  disappointments  and 
afflictions  of  this  world,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  dwelling  on 
what  Christ  did  and  suffered  for  him? 

In  regard  to  the  Scriptures,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  exclaims, 
"  Let  only  the  things  which  are  written  be  spoken  by  us  ; 
if  any  thing  be  not  written,  we  have  little  concern  with  it. 
The   Holy  Spirit  himself  dictated  the  Scriptures  ;  where- 
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fore  let  that  which  he  spake  be  read,  for  whatever  he  did 
not  speak  we  should  not  venture  upon." 

2.  What  were  the  principles  and  sentiments  of  these 
Christians  in  respect  to  themselves  ? 

They  viewed  themselves  as  soldiers  on  active  and  arduous 
duty  in  an  enemy's  country  ;  and  as  such  they  looked  not 
for  ease  or  personal  gratification,  or  permanent  possessions 
in  this  world.  Says  Tertullian,  (ad  Mar.  c.  3,)  "  We  have 
been  called  to  a  knighthood  of  the  living  God,  and  we  took 
the  soldier's  oath  at  the  time  of  our  baptism.  No  warrior 
goes  with  all  his  conveniences  and  out  of  his  chamber  to 
battle  ;  but  from  the  camp,  where  he  is  inured  to  hardship 
and  accustomed  to  all  kinds  of  inconvenience.  Even  in 
peace,  soldiers  learn,  by  labor  and  toilsomeness,  to  bear 
the  hardships  of  war,  being  constantly  under  arms,  exercis- 
ing themselves  in  the  field,  and  throwing  up  trenches.  So, 
ye  blessed  ones,  regard  every  thing  that  is  hard  to  you  as  an 
exercise  of  your  mental  and  bodily  powers.  Ye  serve  in  a 
good  camp,  where  the  living  God  is  your  general,  where  the 
Holy  Ghost  directs  the  camp-exercises,  and  an  angel's  life 
in  heaven,  eternal  glory,  is  the  victor's  reward." 

Like  soldiers  on  active  duty,  they  expected  to  endure 
hardship,  to  encounter  fatigue,  to  be  ready  for  every  sacri- 
fice, to  avoid  all  the  snares  and  stratagems  of  the  enemy  to 
draw  them  from  their  duty,  and  to  look  for  cessation  from 
toil  and  danger,  to  expect  the  reward  of  victory,  only  when 
the  campaign  should  be  over.  This  idea  kept  them  always 
watchful,  careful,  willing  to  encounter  fatigue,  and  to  prac- 
tise self-denial. 

Further,  they  viewed  themselves  as  the  priests  of  God, 
placed  in  a  polluted  world  to  sanctify  it,  to  be  purified  tem- 
ples in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  might  dwell,  safe  from  the 
contact  of  surrounding  corruption,  to  be  purified  channels  in 
which  the  sweet  influences  of  heaven,  the  rills  from  the 
river  of  life,  which  surrounds  the  throne  of  God,  might  freely 
flow  to  purify  a  world  which  lay  in  wickedness. 

"  We,"  says  Justin  Martyr,  (Dial.  Tryph.  355,)  "  are  the 
true  high  priests  of  God,  as  God  himself  testifies,  when  he  says 
that  pleasant  incense  and  a  pure  offering  shall  in  every  plac^ 
among  the  heathen  be  offered  to  him.  (Mai.  1:  11.)  He 
receives  offerings  from  none  but  his  priests.  Prayer  and 
thanksgiving  only,  brought  by  the  worthy,  are  genuine  offer- 
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ings  well  pleasing  to  God ;  and  those  Christians  alone  are 
in  a  condition  to  give."  Says  lreneus,  (iv.  20,)  "All  the 
righteous  have  the  sacerdotal  dignity."  Says  Tertullian, 
(de  Orat.  c.  28,)  "  We  are  the  true  worshippers  and  the  true 
priests,  who,  praying  in  the  Spirit,  in  the  Spirit  offer  to  God 
the  prayer  which  is  his  due,  and  is  well-pleasing  to  him. 
Such  prayer,  coming  from  a  heart  full  of  devotion,  nourished 
by  faith,  kept  pure  by  a  blameless  life,  made  glorious  by 
love,  and  accompanied  with  good  works,  we  must  with 
psalms  and  hymns  bring  to  the  altar  of  God  ;  and  it  is  all 
which  God  requires  of  us." 

Celsus  objected  to  the  Christians,  that  they  had  no  tem- 
ples, nor  images,  nor  altars,  like  the  professors  of  other  reli- 
gions ;  and  Origen  appropriately  replies,  (against  Celsus, 
Lib.  V,)  "  He  sees  not  that  with  us  the  souls  of  the  righteous 
are  the  altars  from  which,  in  a  true  and  spiritual  manner, 
offerings  well  pleasing  to  God  ascend,  prayer  from  a  pure 
conscience.  The  images  and  gifts  worthy  of  God  are  not 
made  with  hands,  but  they  are  formed  by  God's  word — they 
are  the  virtues  by  which  we  are  conformed  to  the  Fist-born 
of  every  creature,  in  whom  is  the  ideal  of  all  righteousness 
and  wisdom.  The  most  glorious  image,  elevated  far  above 
the  whole  creation,  is  truly  in  our  Saviour,  who  could  say 
of  himself,  The  Father  is  in  me.  (John  10:  38.)  But  also 
in  every  one  of  those  who  according  to  their  power  imitate 
him,  is  the  image  of  him  who  hath  created  him,  as  it  proceeds 
from  looking  to  God  with  a  pure  heart.  And  generally  all 
Christians  seek  to  erect  in  their  hearts,  such  altars  and 
images — not  the  lifeless,  emotionless  things  of  idolatrous 
worship,  but  those  in  which  the  Spirit  of  God  may  dwell, 
which  unite  themselves  with  its  life.  This  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures show  when  God  promised  the  righteous,  I  will  walk 
among  )Tou  and  be  your  God,  and  ye  shall  be  my  people  (Lev. 
26:  12) ;  and  the  Saviour,  when  he  said,  If  any  man  love  me, 
he  will  keep  my  words,  and  my  Father  will  Jove  him,  and  we 
will  come  to  him, and  make  ourabodewithhim."  (John  14:  18.) 

This  idea  kept  them  always  deeply  serious,  pure  minded, 
and  careful  to  do  nothing,  to  make  no  compliances  with  the 
customs  of  the  world,  which  they  supposed  would  injure 
their  influence  or  soil  their  purity  as  priests  of  the  most  high 
God.  For  this  reason  they  would  never  accept  the  subter- 
fuges which  heathen  magistrates  offered  them,  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  evading  the  laws  that  required  them  to  join  in  idola- 
trous worship.  Some  would  offer  to  give  them  a  certificate 
that  they  had  sacrificed  when  they  had  not ;  but  this  they 
always  declined,  as  being  as  much  a  denial  of  Christ  as  the 
sacrificing  itself.  When  they  were  required  to  burn  their 
Bibles,  some  magistrates  would  tell  them  that  they  might 
seem  to  comply  with  the  law  by  burning  other  books  instead 
of  their  Bibles  ;  but  such  a  law  they  would  not  even  seem  to 
obey ;  though  they  were  scrupulous  to  obey  the  magistrate 
in  all  his  requirements  which  did  not  come  in  direct  conflict 
with  their  obligations  to  God.  Says  Tertullian,  "We  pray 
for  all  our  emperors,  that  long  life,  a  quiet  reign,  a  brave 
army,  a  faithful  senate,  a  true-hearted  people,  a  secure 
government,  and  every  thing  which  a  man  or  an  emperor 
can  wish,  may  be  theirs." 

There  was  then  no  such  distinction  between  clergymen 
and  laymen,  that  compliances  which  would  be  acknowledged 
improper  in  the  one  would  yet  be  considered  harmless  in  the 
©ther.  They  were  all  equally  the  priests  of  God,  and  as 
such  they  felt  their  responsibilities,  and  as  such  they  endea- 
vored to  keep  themselves  unspotted  from  the  world,  and 
always  to  maintain  the  grave  and  serious  demeanor  becom- 
ing in  a  priest  of  the  Most  High.  Says  Tertullian,  (Monog. 
7,)  "  We  are  priests,  called  thereto  by  Christ.  The  supreme 
High  Priest,  the  great  Priest  of  the  Heavenly  Father, 
even  Christ,  when  he  clothed  us  with  that  which  is  his,  (for 
as  many  of  you  as  are  baptized  have  put  on  Christ,  Gal. 
3;  27,)  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  to  God  and  his 
Father."  (Rev.  1:  6.)  "We  are  deluded  if  we  imagine 
that  that  is  allowed  to  the  layman  which  is  not  per- 
mitted to  the  priest.  Are  not  we  laymen  also  priests  ?" 
(Exhort,  c.  7.) 

3.  What  were  the  principles  and  sentiments  of  these 
Christians  in  respect  to  their  brethren  ? 

They  viewed  their  brethren  as  their  fellow-soldiers  in  a 
small  and  compact  army,  destined  to  a  difficult  and  danger- 
ous service,  where  the  success  and  safety  of  the  whole 
depended  on  every  man's  doing  his  own  duty  in  his  own 
place  ;  where  the  exertions  of  every  one  were  needed  ;  and 
where  each  soldier  felt  the  necessity  of  all  the  support  and 
encouragement  which  every  fellow-soldier  could  give.  With 
these  views  there  was  strong  attachment,  mutual  depend-- 
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ence  and  confidence,  and  a  desire  to  make  the  most  of  every 
one's  efforts,  instead  of  a  contentious,  fault-finding,  and  cen- 
sorious spirit. 

Again,  they  viewed  their  brethren  as  their  fellow  priests, 
consecrated  with  them  to  the  same  holy  work  by  the  shed- 
ding of  the  same  precious  blood,  to  minister  together  at  the 
same  altars  while  here  on  earth,  and  to  wear  like  garlands, 
and  sit  on  equal  thrones  in  the  kingdom  of  God  above. 
Hence  there  was  strong  mutual  sympathy,  affection  and  re- 
spect throughout  the  whole  body  of  believers.  They  felt 
that  they  were  human  and  had  human  infirmities,  that  the 
excellency  of  the  power  must  be  of  God  and  not  of  man  ; 
but  so  intimately  connected  were  they  in  feeling,  interest  and 
effort,  that  if  one  member  were  honored,  all  rejoiced  with 
him,  if  one  were  afflicted,  all  suffered  with  him. 

It  was  an  amazing  spectacle  to  the  selfish  pagans  of  that 
age,  to  see  that  Christians,  though  entire  strangers  to  each 
other,  the  moment  they  met  were  on  the  footing  of  familiar 
friendship,  and  each  was  always  ready  to  give  any  thing  he 
possessed  to  help  a  brother's  necessities. 

To  those  pagans  who  expressed  astonishment  at  this  disin- 
terestedness of  Christians  towards  each  other,  Tertullian  says, 
(Apol.  c.  39),  "  Your  brethren  also  are  one  by  the  rights  of 
a  common  mother  and  a  common  human  nature,  though 
you  like  bad  brothers  have  denied  those  rights  in  respect  to 
us.  With  how  much  more  right,  then,  may  we  view  our- 
selves the  brethren  of  those  whom  God  our  Father  acknow- 
ledges, who  have  received  the  same  spirit  of  sanctification, 
who  have  been  rescued  from  the  same  abyss  of  ignorance, 
to  the  same  light  of  truth  ?  We  who  have  but  one  heart 
and  one  soul,  can  have  no  hesitation  to  share  our  earthly 
goods  with  each  other." 

About  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  several  Christians, 
male  and  female,  from  the  Numidian  churches  in  northern 
Africa,  were  taken  captive  by  the  bordering  savage  tribes. 
The  Numidian  churches  were  too  poor  to  pay  the  full  ran- 
som demanded,  and  applied  to  Carthage  for  assistance.  It 
was  readily  granted,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $4000,  and 
sent  to  them  with  a  letter  from  Cyprian  the  bishop,  from 
which  the  following  are  extracts,  (Neander,  Denkw.  I.  340.) 

"  We  could  view  the  captivity  of  our  brethren  no  other- 
wise than  as  our  own,  since  we  both  belong  to  one  body  ; 
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and  not  only  love,  but  religion  also,  excites  and  strengthens 
us  to  redeem  in  our  brethren  the  members  of  our  own  body. 
For  the  apostle  says,  '  know  ye  not  that  ye  are  God's  temple, 
and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you?'  (1  Cor.  3:  16.) 
We  must  then,  even  if  affection  were  not  sufficient  to  induce 
us  to  help  our  brethren,  we  must  here  reflect  that  the  tem- 
ples of  God  are  in  captivity  ;  and  these  temples  of  God 
ought  not  by  our  neglect  to  remain  long  in  bondage.  We 
must,  with  all  our  powers,  seek,  by  our  obedience,  to  gain 
the  approbation  of  Christ,  our  Judge,  our  Lord  and  God. 
Since  the  apostle  Paul  says,  as  many  of  you  as  are  baptized 
have  put  on  Christ,  so  in  our  captive  brethren  we  must  see 
before  us  Christ,  who  hath  ransomed  us  from  the  danger  of 
captivity,  who  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  danger  of  death, 
him,  who  hath  freed  us  from  the  abyss  of  Satan,  who  now 
remains  and  dwells  in  us,  to  free  him  from  the  hands  of  bar- 
barians ;  with  a  small  sum  of  money  to  ransom  him,  who 
hath  ransomed  us  by  his  cross  and  blood :  who  hath  permitted 
this  to  take  place  that  our  faith  may  be  proved  thereby — 
whether  every  one  will  do  that  for  another,  which  he  would 
wish  might  be  done  for  himself,  if  he  were  the  one  held  in 
capiivity  by  the  barbarians.  We  wish  indeed  that  no  such 
thing  may  happen  *in  future,  but  should  it  happen,  to  prove 
the  love  of  our  hearts  and  try  our  faith,  neglect  not  to  inform 
us  of  it ;  for  be  assured  that  our  whole  church  prays  to 
God,  that  no  such  calamity  may  happen,  but  should  it  occur, 
we  will  joyfully  and  liberally  aid  you." 

4.  What  were  the  principles  and  sentiments  of  these 
Christians  in  respect  to  the  unconverted  world  ? 

The  unconverted  world  was,  in  their  view,  in  a  state  of 
moral  ruin,  but  a  ruin  for  which  an  effectual  remedy  had 
been  provided,  a  remedy  that  needed  only  to  be  applied  to 
effect  the  desired  cure.  Unconverted  men  were  sinners  es-* 
tranged  from  God,  and  exposed  to  eternal  separation  from 
him,  a  separation  which  would  be  to  them  everlasting  de^ 
struction;  yet  they  were  the  same  kind  of  men  with  them- 
selves, having  the  same  nature,  the  same  wants,  the  same 
susceptibilities,  and  as  capable  as  themselves  of  being  made 
meet  to  become  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
light.  Hence,  though  ill-treated,  abused,  and  shamefully 
persecuted  by  their  fellow  men,  they  still  treated  them  with 
respect  and  affection,  as  the  creatures  of  their  heavenly 
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Father,  as  sinners  for  whom  Christ  died,  and  as  materials 
which  could  be  made  available  to  the  building  up  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  temple  of  their  God. 

The  epistle  to  Diognetus,  written  early  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, *  contains    the   following  description   of  Christians  : 
"  They  are  not  distinguished  from  other  men  by  their  place 
of  residence,  their  language  or  manners.     Though  they  live 
in  cities  of  the  Greeks  and  barbarians,  each  where  his  lot 
is  cast,  and  in  clothing,  food,  and  mode  of  life,  follow  the 
customs  of  their  country,  yet  they  are  distinguished  by  a 
wonderful  and  universally  astonishing  walk  and  conversa- 
tion.    They  dwell  in  their  own  native  land,  but  as  foreign- 
ers ;  they  take  part  in  every  thing  as  citizens,  they  endure 
every  thing  as  foreigners.     Every  foreign  land  is  to  them  as 
their  native  country,  and  their  native  country  as  a  foreign 
land.     They  live  in  the  flesh  but  not  after  the  flesh.     They 
dwell  on  the  earth,  but  they  live  in  heaven  ;  they  obey  the 
existing  laws,  but  by  their  life  elevate  themselves  above  the 
laws.     They  love  all  men,  and  are  persecuted,  misunder- 
stood, and  condemned  by  all.     They  are  slain  and  made 
alive,  they  are  poor  and  make  many  rich,  they  suffer  want 
in  every  thing  and  possess  abundance  in  every  thing ;  they 
are  cursed  and  they  bless.     In  one  word,  what  the  soul  is  in 
the  body,  that  Christians  are  in  the  world.     As  the  soul  is 
diffused  through  all  the  members  of  the  body,  so  the  Chris- 
tians are  spread  through  all  the  cities  of  the  world.     The 
soul  indeed  dwells  in  the  body,  but  it  is  not  of  the  body  ;  so 
Christians  dwell  in  the  world,  but  they  are  not  of  the  world. 
The  invisible  soul  is  shut  up  in  the  visible  body  ;  and  so 
men  know  Christians  as  inhabitants  of  the  world,  but  their 
life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.     The  flesh  hates  and  fights 
the  soul,  though  the  soul  does  no  injury  to  the  flesh,  but  only 
prevents  its  giving  itself  up  to  its  lusts ;  so  also  the  world 
hates  Christians  ;  they  do  it  no  harm,  but  only  set  themselves 
against  its  lusts.     The  soul  loves  its  hating  flesh,  and  so 
Christians  love  those  by  whom  they  are  hated.     The  soul  is 
shut  up  in  the  body,  and  yet  it  is  that  by  which  the  body  is 
held  together,  and  Christians  are  held  to  their  post  in  the 
world,  and  it  is  they  who  hold  the  world  together.     The 
immortal  soul   dwells  in  the  mortal   body,  and  Christians 

*  Neander,  K.  G.  I.  92. 
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dwell  as  strangers  in  the  corruptible  world,  and  await  the 
unchangeable  life  in  heaven.  So  important  a  part  has  God 
entrusted  to  them,  which  they  dare  not  forsake." 

In  the  year  251,  a  destructive  pestilence  visited  the  Ro- 
man empire,  and  was  especially  severe  in  northern  Africa. 
The  pagans  at  Carthage,  through  fear  of  infection,  neglected 
the  care  of  the  sick ;  they  even  expelled  them  from  their 
houses,  and  they  died  by  heaps  in  the  streets,  and  their  dead 
bodies  poisoned  the  air.  Just  before  this  the  Christians  had 
suffered  a  bloody  persecution,  and  during  the  plague  they 
were  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  populace,  as  if  it  were  they 
who  had  drawn  down  the  anger  of  the  gods.  Cyprian  the 
bishop  exhorted  his  congregation  in  this  extremity  to  return 
good  for  evil.  "  If  (said  he)  we  do  good  to  our  brethren 
only,  we  do  no  more  than  publicans  and  pagans.  As  true 
Christians  we  must  overcome  evil  with  good;  we  must  love 
our  enemies  as  our  Lord  hath  warned  us,  and  pray  for  our 
persecutors.  Since  we  are  born  of  God,  we  must  show 
ourselves  worthy  of  our  heavenly  birth  by  imitating  the  good- 
ness of  our  gracious  Father."  The  congregation  were  not 
slow  to  follow  the  counsels  of  their  bishop.  The  rich  gave 
money  and  the  poor  their  personal  services  ;  and  soon  the 
sick  were  nursed  and  the  dead  buried.  (Neander,  Denkw. 
I.  342,  3.) 

At  every  meeting  Christians  offered  fervent  prayers  that 
the  unconverted  pagans  might  be  brought  to  participate  in 
the  happiness  which  true  religion  gives ;  and  they  contri- 
buted liberally  for  the  support  of  the  pagan  poor. 

By  such  principles  and  conduct  they  at  length  lived  down 
the  slanders  so  industriously  propagated  against  them,  that 
they  were  the  enemies  of  their  fellow-men  ;  and  their  influ- 
ence was  like  the  leaven  which  gradually  and  silently  chan- 
ges the  whole  surrounding  mass  to  its  own  substance. 

II.  What  were  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  these  Christians — 

1.  In  the  church? 

The  church  was  with  them  a  scene  of  brotherly  love,  of 
spiritual  edification,  of  deep  devotion.  The  first  business  of 
their  meetings  was  an  interchange  of  the  most  affecting  de- 
monstrations of  mutual  love.  The  reading  of  the  word  of 
God,  singing  hymns  of  praise,  and  uttering  fervent  prayers, 
made  up  the  usual  routine  of  exercises.  These  were  not 
empty   forms.      They   were  gushings  of  full   and  warm 
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hearts  ;  the  acts  of  worshippers  who  felt  their  God  to  be  a 
Spirit,  that  must  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

Pliny,  a  heathen  magistrate  and  a  persecutor,  after  a  la- 
borious and  minute  investigation  by  order  of  the  emperor, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  had  put  two  female  Christians  to 
the  torture  to  extort  from  them  a  full  confession,  gives  the 
following  account  of  their  meetings.  (Epist.  x.  91.)  "They 
are  accustomed  to  meet  on  a  certain  day  early,  before  it  is 
light,  and  sing  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  God  ;  they  bind  them- 
selves by  oath  to  abstain  from  every  thing  vicious,  as  theft, 
robbery,  adultery,  deception,  dishonesty,  etc.  They  sepa- 
rate and  come  together  again  to  a  common  meal  ;  and  there 
is  nothing  blameworthy  among  them,  except  that  they  per- 
severed in  their  meetings  after  the  magistrates  had  prohi- 
bited them." 

Justin  Martyr  gives  the  following  more  particular  descrip- 
tion. (Apol.  22,  98.)  "  When  we  meet  we  sing  praise  to  the 
Creator  of  the  universe  through  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  Holy  Ghost.  On  Sunday  we  all  assemble  in  one  place, 
both  those  who  live  in  the  city  and  they  who  dwell  in  the 
country,  and  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets  are 
read  so  long  as  the  time  permits.  When  the  reader  stops, 
the  president  of  the  meeting  makes  an  address,  in  which  he 
instructs  the  people  and  exhorts  them  to  follow  the  glorious 
things  which  they  have  heard  read  from  the  Scriptures. 
Then  we  all  stand  up  together  and  pray.  After  prayer, 
bread,  wine,  and  water  are  brought  in.  The  president  of 
the  meeting  again  prays  according  to  his  ability,  and  gives 
thanks,  to  which  the  people  respond  Amen.  After  this  the 
bread,  wine,  and  water  are  distributed  to  those  present ; 
and  the  deacons  carry  portions  to  such  as  are  necessarily 
detained  from  the  meeting.  Those  who  are  able  and  will- 
ing, contribute  what  they  please  in  money,  which  is  given 
to  the  president  of  the  meeting ;  and  it  is  appropriated  to 
the  support  of  widows  and  orphans,  the  sick,  the  poor,  and 
whomever  is  necessitous." 

The  following  is  the  account  of  Tertullian.  (Apol.  c.  39.) 
"  We  are  accustomed  to  assemble,  that  we  may  with  our 
united  strength  move  God  by  our  prayers.  We  come  to- 
gether also  to  hear  the  holy  Scriptures  read,  to  receive  ex- 
hortations according  to  circumstances,  and  to  learn.  We 
nourish  our  piety  with  the  words  of  holy  Writ,  we  encourage 
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each  other  in  hope,  we  plant  unwavering  faith,  and  teach 
the  people  godly  discipline  and  a  good  life.  We  there  also 
have  warnings,  reproofs,  and  such  discipline  as  God  ordains." 
They  met  always  on  Sundays,  generally  also  on  Saturdays, 
and  frequently  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  Of  the  nature 
of  their  devotions  the  following  account  is  given  by  Cyprian. 
"  When  we  pray,  our  whole  heart  must  be  intent  on  our 
prayer.  Our  heart  must  be  shut  to  the  adversary  and  open 
only  to  God  ;  for  the  adversary  will  often  creep  in  and  strive, 
by  his  deceptions,  to  turn  our  prayer  away  from  God,  so 
that  we  may  have  one  thing  in  our  mouth  and  another  in  our 
heart.  But  we  must  with  upright  purpose  pray  to  the  Lord, 
not  with  the  sound  of  our  voice  merely,  but  with  our  soul 
and  our  sense.  Christ  teaches  us  to  say  our  Father,  not  my 
Father.  Our  prayer  must  be  comprehensive.  We  pray  not 
for  individuals  only,  but  for  the  whole  church,  since  we, 
being  one  church,  are  all  but  one  body.  God  wills  that  each 
one  should  pray  for  all,  as  he,  being  one,  bore  the  sins  of  all." 
(Compare  Arnold's  K.  §  I.) 

2.  In  the  business  of  life. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  Christians  mingled  in  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  life  ;  they  were  engaged  in  the  various  oc- 
cupations and  trades  of  the  people  around  them  ;  and  in  all 
the  forms  of  business  they  were  intimately  associated  with 
their  heathen  neighbors.  But  they  were  careful,  not  only 
to  preserve  a  scrupulous  honesty  in  all  their  dealings,  they 
would  immediately  abandon  trade  or  profession,  however 
lucrative  it  might  be,  or  however  necessary  to  the  support 
of  their  families,  if  it  were  seen  that  the  occupation  was  in 
any  respect  an  immoral  one,  or  that  it  encouraged  their  hea- 
then neighbors  in  the  practice  of  sin,  or  was  in  any  way 
inconsistent  with  the  precepts  of  Christianity.  In  an  age 
when  all  the  forms  and  business  of  society  were  so  closely 
connected  with  pagan  idolatry,  when  so  many  arts  and  trades 
centered  in  the  idol  worship,  and  lived  on  the  vices  of  men, 
vast  multitudes  of  Christians  must  have  been  thrown  out  of 
employment  and  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  by  the  consci- 
entious abandonment  of  trades,  the  only  ones  which  they 
could  practise,  and  on  which  their  livelihood  depended. 
They  must  find  some  other  mode  of  living,  or  consent  even 
to  pauperism,  rather  than  violate  the  precepts  of  the  religion 
they  professed.     The  church  undertook  the  support  of  such 
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men  and  their  families,  rather  than  let  them  continue  in  a 
doubtful  calling  ;  and  they  were  willing  to  be  poor  and  live 
like  paupers,  rather  than  neglect  the  slightest  admonitions  of 
conscience.  On  this  point  Tertullian  gives  ample  directions.* 
If  those  are  converted  who  were  makers  of  idols,  they  must 
pursue  some  other  branch  of  their  trade,  repair  houses,  plas- 
ter walls,  line  cisterns,  coat  columns.  He  who  can  carve  a 
Mercury  can  put  together  a  chest  of  drawers ;  there  are 
few  temples  to  be  built,  but  many  houses  ;  few  Mercuries 
to  be  gilded,  but  many  sandals  and  slippers.  If  school- 
masters, they  must  even  relinquish  their  calling  rather  than 
teach  the  adventures  of  the  heathen  gods,  consecrate  the 
first  payment  of  each  scholar  to  Minerva,  or  keep  holidays 
in  honor  of  Flora.  If  cattle  merchants,  they  are  to  buy  for 
the  shambles  but  not  for  the  altar.  If  hucksters,  they  are  at 
least  not  to  deal  in  incense. 

In  an  African  church  a  stage  actor  was  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  having  no  other  means  of  living,  he  in- 
structed boys  for  the  stage.  Cyprian  (Epist.  61,)  wrote 
that  this  must  not  be  tolerated.  "  If  he  is  poor  and  needy, 
let  him  come  among  the  rest  who  are  supported  by  the 
church,  and  let  him  be  content  with  a  poorer  and  more  in- 
nocent maintenance.  But  he  must  not  imagine  that  he  de- 
serves wages  for  ceasing  from  sin,  for  in  this  he  is  doing  ser- 
vice not  to  us  but  to  himself.  Seek,  then,  by  all  means  in 
your  power,  to  turn  him  from  this  bad  and  disgraceful  life, 
to  the  way  of  innocence  and  hope  of  eternal  life  ;  and  that 
he  be  content  with  a  more  sparing,  but  yet  a  more  whole- 
some diet,  which  the  church  will  provide  for  him.  And  if 
your  church  is  not  able  to  do  this,  send  him  to  us,  and  we 
will  provide  him  with  necessary  food  and  clothing  ;  that  he 
may  not  teach  others  who  are  out  of  the  church  destructive 
things,  but  may  himself  within  the  church  learn  the  things 
which  pertain  to  salvation." 

3.  In  the  intercourse  and  recreations  of  society. 

All  dissipating  amusements  were  strictly  prohibited,  and 
the  Christian  was  exhorted  on  all  occasions  to  demean  him- 
self with  a  gravity  and  sobriety  becoming  a  soldier  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  a  priest  of  the  most  high  God.     From  most  of  the 

*  See  review  of  Milman's  Gibbon  in  the  London  Quarterly 
for  October,  1838. 
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amusements  of  their  heathen  neighbors  they  conscientiously 
abstained ;  and  the  weak  and  the  vain  who  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  betrayed  into  them,  were  promptly  and  severely 
rebuked. 

"The  Christian  lady  (says  Tertullian,  de  Cult.  II.  11,) 
visits  not  the  heathen  plays,  and  the  noisy  amusements 
of  their  feast  days,  but  she  goes  out  to  visit  the  sick,  to  par- 
take of  the  sacrament,  or  to  hear  the  word  of  God." 

It  seems  that  some  weaker  brethren  and  sisters  could 
scarcely  relinquish  the  amusements  and  gratifications  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  in  early  life,  and  endea- 
vored to  justify  themselves,  as  Christians  now  do  who  are 
fond  of  the  same  irregularities.  They  said  that  the  gifts  of 
God  were  good  and  might  be  used  for  our  lawful  pleasure, 
that  plays  and  dances  were  nowhere  expressly  forbidden  in 
Scripture,  that  it  was  right  to  dance,  for  David  danced  be- 
fore the  ark  ;  that  it  could  not  be  wrong  to  visit  chariot 
races  and  horse  races,  for  Elijah  went  to  heaven  in  a  chariot 
and  with  horses  of  fire,  and  the  apostle  Paul  drew  many 
of  his  illustrations  from  the  race-course  and  the  circus. 

Respecting  such  subterfuges,  Tertullian  exclaims ;  "  O 
how  wise  does  human  folly  deem  itself  in  arguing, 
especially  when  it  fears  to  love  some  worldly  plea- 
sure. Every  thing  is  indeed  the  gift  of  God,  but  we  must 
consider  to  what  end  the  things  of  God  are  given,  and  use 
them  in  accordance  with  their  original  design,  or  we  commit 
sin.  True,  we  nowhere  find  in  Scripture  an  express  verbal 
prohibition  of  theatres  and  plays  ;  but  we  find  there  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  which  this  prohibition  is  the  necessary 
consequence." 

In  respect  to  the  argument  from  Paul's  illustrations,  he 
remarks :  "  It  were  better  that  they  had  never  known  the 
Scriptures  than  to  pervert,  to  the  defence  of  vice,  those  words 
and  examples  which  were  given  to  excite  us  to  evangelical 
virtue ;  for  these  things  are  written  to  raise  our  zeal  the 
higher  for  useful  things,  since  the  heathen  manifest  so  great 
zeal  for  things  of  no  use.  Tell  me,  what  should  be  our  de- 
sire, other  than  that  of  the  apostle,  to  depart  and  be  with 
Christ  ?  There  is  thy  joy  whither  thy  desire  tends.  Art 
thou  so  ungrateful  as  to  overlook  or  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
many  and  great  joys  which  the  Lord  hath  already  given 
thee  1     For  what  is  more  joyful  than  reconciliation  with  God, 
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thy  Father  and  Lord,  than  the  revelation  of  the  truth,  the 
escaping  from  error,  the  forgiveness  of  so  many  sins  1  What 
greater  joy  than  the  declining  of  the  vain  joys  of  the  world, 
than  the  true  freedom,  the  pure  conscience,  the  innocent  life, 
the  fearlessness  of  death  ?  *  *  *  These  are  the  amuse- 
ments, these  are  the  plays  of  the  Christian,  which  men  can- 
not pay  for  with  money,  And  what  kind  of  joy  is  that 
which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  the  heart  of 
man  conceived"  1     (Neander  K.  §  I.  447 — 50.) 

Whatever  unfitted  their  minds  for  devotion  to  God,  and 
an  effective  counteraction  of  the  wickedness  of  the  world, 
was  avoided  as  inconsistent  with  their  religious  profession. 
Still  they  were  cheerful,  courteous,  and  companionable  in 
all  the  usual  intercourse  of  society.  "  We  are  no  Brahmins, 
(says  Tertullian,  Apol.  c.  42),  we  are  no  Hindoo  Fakiers,  we 
are  not  eremites  or  hermits,  who  flee  from  life.  We  are 
well  aware  of  the  obligations  we  owe  to  God,  our  Creator 
and  Lord.  We  reject  the  enjoyment  of  none  of  his  gifts  ; 
we  seek  only  to  preserve  the  requisite  moderation,  and  to 
avoid  abuses.  We  do  not  live  in  this  world  without  parti- 
cipating in  your  markets,  your  baths,  your  public  houses, 
your  work-shops,  your  auctions,  and  every  thing  which  per- 
tains to  the  commerce  of  life.  We  engage  with  you  in 
navigation,  in  military  service,  in  agriculture,  in  trade.  We 
engage  with  you  in  manufactures,  and  devote  our  labor  to 
your  benefit." 

4.  In  their  families. 

The  Christians  were  not  a  gloomy  or  morose  set  of  men. 
In  their  families  the  spirit  of  kindness,  love,  and  cheerful- 
ness were  everywhere  conspicuous.  Purity,  peace  and 
joy  were  the  constant  inmates  of  their  households  ;  and  not 
only  the  natural  members  of  the  family,  but  every  Christian, 
from  whatever  land  or  clime,  was  freely  admitted  to  all  its 
simple  delights. 

The  following  picture  of  a  Christian  family  is  given  by 
Tertullian,  (ad  Uxor.  II.  8.)  "What  a  union  is  that  be- 
tween two  believers  !  They  have  one  hope  and  one  de- 
sire ;  they  serve  one  faith  and  one  Master.  Theirs  is  a 
union  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  of  the  flesh — one  spirit  and  one 
flesh.  They  read  the  Scriptures  together,  they  pray  to- 
gether, they  fast  together,  they  teach,  warn,  bear  one  ano- 
ther's burdens.     They  are  together  at  the  church,  and  at 
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the  Lord's  table,  they  share  together  afflictions,  persecu- 
tions, and  joys.  Neither  conceals  any  thing  from  the  other, 
neither  avoids  the  other,  neither  is  burdensome  to  the  other. 
Freely  the  sick  can  be  relieved,  and  alms  distributed  to  the 
poor.  They  sing  their  psalms  and  hymns  together,  and 
emulate  each  other  in  sounding  the  praises  of  their  God. 
Jesus  Christ  is  pleased  when  he  sees  and  hears  such  things 
as  these ;  to  them  he  gives  his  peace.  Where  two  are  in 
his  name,  there  is  he  also,  and  where  he  is  the  wicked  one 
cometh  not." 

Such  a  scene  of  quiet  domestic  enjoyment  was  unknown 
to  the  pagan  world  ;  it  is  the  legitimate  offspring  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  it  strikes  the  unchristian  world  with  surprise. 

The  following  description  of  Christian  intercourse  in  their 
love-feasts  is  also  by  Tertullian,  (Apol.  39.)  "They  sit  not 
down  at  table  till  prayers  have  been  offered  to  God.  They 
eat  as  much  as  the  hunger  of  each  one  requires,  and  drink 
only  so  much  as  is  necessary  to  health  and  cheerfulness. 
Being  thus  satisfied,  they  are  mindful  that  the  evening  is  to 
be  spent  in  prayer.  They  enter  into  conversation  with  the^ 
continued  reflection  that  God  is  hearing  them.  After  their 
hands  are  washed  and  lights  are  brought  in,  each  one  is  in- 
vited to  sing  something  before  the  company  to  the  praise  of 
God,  whether  it  be  borrowed  from  the  holy  Scripture,  or 
as  his  own  heart  may  dictate  to  him.  Then  it  is  seen 
how  much  he  has  drunken.  With  prayer  the  interview  is 
closed." 

Such  families  were  too  happy  in  their  own  quiet  homes 
to  need  or  desire  the  noisy  amusements  of  a  restless  world. 
The  children  found  their  happiness  in  the  parents,  and  the 
parents  in  the  children,  and  both  in  God.  Such  families 
were  the  nurseries  of  pure,  consistent  and  efficient  churches, 
and  such  churches  were  the  lights  of  the  world,  which  could 
not  be  hid,  the  salt  of  the  earth,  which  never  lost  its  savor. 

Indeed,  so  simple-hearted,  so  pure-minded,  so  unaffectedly 
sincere  were  they  in  all  their  conduct,  that  they  thereby 
won  over  multitudes  even  of  unbelievers  and  atheists,  and 
those  who  had  the  most  violent  prejudices  of  early  educa- 
tion and  constant  habit  against  them  and  their  doctrines;  in 
like  manner  as  since,  hypocrites  and  half  Christians,  by  their 
affectation  of  religion  in  profession  and  violation  of  it  in  prac- 
tice, have  given  false  impressions  of  Christianity,  and  made 
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unbelievers  and  atheists  and  scoffers  of  those  who  in  early 
life  had  been  educated  to  believe  and  reverence  the  Bible. 

Such  is  an  imperfect  but  faithful  sketch  of  what  Chris- 
tians were  doing  the  century  and  a  half  which  immediately 
preceded  the  reign  of  Constantine.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
such  Christians  maintained  their  ground,  and  made  progress 
in  spite  of  the  most  terrible  opposition,  and  in  an  age  of  the 
most  gigantic  corruption  and  wickedness  ?  The  silent  power 
of  a  holy  life  is  irresistible,  and  more  terrible  than  an  army 
with  banners  to  all  the  hosts  of  Satan ;  but  the  devil,  and 
all  unbelievers,  laugh  in  perfect  security  when  Christians 
endeavor  to  hold  their  ground,  and  make  their  way  by 
hoarse  controversy  and  fierce  denunciation,  while  they  live 
so  much  like  the  world  around  them,  that  the  Christian  can- 
not  be  recognised  except  at  the  communion  table.  I  have 
purposely  omitted  allusion  to  the  bitter  and  terrific  persecu- 
tions which  they  endured  from  the  civil  power,  and  their 
constancy  and  fidelity  under  them  ;  because  I  would  confine 
the  attention  to  those  points  in  which  their  circumstances 
resembled  ours,  and  where  we  can  have  no  excuse  for  not 
practising  the  same  virtues,  and  to  the  same  extent,  that 
they  did. 

Some  may  here  be  disposed  to  inquire,  "  Had  these  Chris- 
tians no  faults  ?  We  have  heard  much  of  their  imperfec- 
tions, of  their  errors,  of  their  imperfect  morality."  It  is  true 
that  they  had  faults,  many  and  great  faults.  Just  emerging 
as  they  did  from  all  the  loathsome  pollutions  of  heathenism, 
their  views  on  many  points  of  morals  were  imperfect,  and 
their  perceptions  of  moral  truth  were  far  from  being  clear. 
But  whatever  their  faults  were,  they  had  no  hypocrisy  in 
their  religious  professions.  In  these  they  were  altogether 
whole-hearted  and  sincere,  and  they  performed  their  iuty 
so  far  as  they  knew  it.  They  were  ready  at  any  time  to 
sacrifice  their  all  for  Christ ;  and  when  they  said  that  they 
gave  up  themselves  and  all  that  they  had  to  be  the  Lord's, 
they  meant  just  what  they  said,  and  shrunk  not  from  any  of 
the  responsibilities  involved  in  such  a  profession.  It  was 
their  simple,  implicit,  whole-hearted  faith  which  gave  them 
their  mighty  power,  and  decked  them  in  panoply  for  their 
terrific  conflict  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  gave  them 
at  last  the  victory.  It  is  true,  they  were  roughly  accoutred 
and  imperfectly  disciplined,  but  with  the  whole  soul  they 
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loved  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged  ;  and  in  com- 
parison with  the  better  instructed  Christians  of  modern 
times,  they  were  like  the  bare-footed  and  ill-armed  continen- 
tals of  our  revolutionary  struggle,  who  loved  their  country, 
and  were  ready  to  die  for  it,  in  comparison  with  the  well- 
equipped  and  disciplined  troops  that  were  brought  against 
them,  who  had  no  country  to  love,  and  whose  chief  motive 
of  action  was  a  determination  to  maintain  an  honorable  and 
soldier-like  reputation.  We  all  know  which  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeded the  best. 

Let  us  conscientiously  make  the  comparison,  and  judge 
whether  the  church  now  is  characterized  generally  by  the 
essential  features  of  a  sincere  profession  as  strongly  as  it 
was  then.  Is  there  as  much  of  deep  and  profoundly  rever- 
ential feeling  in  regard  to  God  and  his  word,  and  the  same 
habits  of  devotional  communion  with  him  ?  Is  there  an 
equal  self-respect  and  regard  for  consistency  in  those  who 
profess  to  be  the  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  high  priests 
of  God  in  this  polluted  world  ?  Is  there  the  same  ardent 
love  and  community  of  feeling  among  Christian  brethren, 
which  makes  every  requisite  allowance  for  human  infirmity, 
and  avails  itself  to  the  utmost  of  every  existing  excellence 
for  the  common  good  ?  Is  there  the  same  pious,  tender, 
conscientious  concern  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  an  uncon- 
verted world,  which  beholds  even  in  the  most  provoking 
scoffer  and  persecutor,  a  soul  for  which  Jesus  died,  and 
which  is  capable  of  being  made  an  heir  of  eternal  glory  ?  Is 
there  the  same  quiet,  devotional,  happy,  receptive,  melting 
spirit  in  the  meetings  of  the  church,  which  feeds  with  de- 
light on  the  milk  of  the  word,  and  joins,  with  a  soul  filled  to 
overflowing,  in  the  exercises  of  prayer  and  praise  ?  Is  there 
the  same  conscientious  regard  to  Christian  duty  in  the  com- 
mon pursuits  and  business  of  life,  which  makes  a  man  willing 
to  relinquish  any  traffic,  however  lucrative,  any  profession, 
however  gainful,  which  has  one  stain  of  pollution  in  it,  so  as 
actually  to  reduce  himself  to  poverty,  rather  than  do  any 
thing  inconsistent  with  the  highest  exercise  of  supreme  love 
to  God  and  benevolent  affection  to  man  ?  Is  there  the  same 
avoiding  for  themselves  and  their  children  of  the  noisy  and 
dissipating  amusements  of  an  irreligious  world  ?  Is  there 
the  same  disregard  of  the  fashions  of  the  world  ?  Is  there 
the  same  quiet,  peaceful,  holy  temper  in  the  family  circle  ? 
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Are  these  the  general,  prevailing  characteristics  of  professors 
of  religion  in  our  times,  so  that  wherever  we  see  a  professor 
of  religion,  we  expect  to  see  such  a  character  as  this  ?  If 
not,  then,  with  all  the  improvements  and  advantages  of  mod- 
ern times,  we  have  yet  something  to  learn  from  the  piety  of 
the  early  Christians. 


ARTICLE  VI. 
On  the  Husks  that  the  Swine  did  eat. 

By  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Cox,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

And  he  would  fain  have  filled  his  belly  with  the  husks  that  the 
swine  did  eat :  and  no  man  gave  unto  him. — Luke  15  :  16. 

My  attention  has  been  lately  turned  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  husks,  in  this  passage,  a  specimen  of  which  I  have 
just  received  from  the  Mediterranean.  Indebted  to  a  re- 
spected member  of  my  church  for  the  present,  I  have  no 
doubt  of  its  genuineness.  His  ships  traverse  many  distant 
seas  ;  and  by  a  recent  arrival  from  the  Levant,  he  received 
the  same  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  D  wight,  missionary,  at  Smyrna. 
The  interest  thus  awakened,  has  induced  me  to  communi- 
cate the  results  of  some  attention  bestowed  on  the  subject. 

Kai  emdvfisi  ye/uaat  r)jv  xoth'av  avrov  anb  rwv  nenariav  cov 
ijtfdtov  oi  %Oiqoi  acu  oi'drig  tdidov  avTip. 

Thus  reads  the  original.  We  inquire  mainly,  what 
means  the  word  husks  ?  What  were  they,  credibly,  which 
are  thus  represented  as  moving  the  appetite,  even  of  a  starv- 
ing man,  to  devour  them,  and  that  to  satiety  ;  being  "filled" 
with  them  ? 

In  America,  where  the  aboriginal  Indian  corn,  or  maize, 
has  in  effect  monopolized  the  application  of  the  word  corn, 
wo  are  coming  almost  universally  to  understand  by  it,  maize 
alone.  Whereas,  in  all  the  English  world  besides,  and  in 
our  common  English  Bible,  the  word  corn  is  a  generic  or 
collective  term,  for  all  farinaceous  grains  or  substances,  pre- 
viously to  the  process  of  grinding,  which  reduces  them  to 
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the  consistency  of  meal,  flour,  or  bran.  Thus  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  buckwheat,  and  other  staples  of  agriculture,  are  de- 
nominated corn  ;  not  with  us  in  the  United  States,  but  with 
the  whole  English  world  besides  us  ;  as  when  they  speak,  of 
corn  crops,  corn  stuffs,  and  corn  laws,  or  the  like.  With  us, 
by  corn  is  meant,  simply,  maize  ;  and  by  an  allied  usage,  the 
word  husks  becomes  appropriated  to  the  exterior  rind,  bark, 
hull,  or  integument,  that  immediately  covers  and  protects 
the  seeds  or  grains. 

The  consequence  is  that  among  the  common  people — we 
do  not,  of  course,  implicate  the  clergy,  or  the  learned  of 
other  classes,  in  the  statement — the  itnpressions  produced, 
by  reading  the  passage  in  question,  are  ludicrous,  or  absurd 
and  incredible.  This  is  so,  we  apprehend,  in  the  experience 
of  almost  all  youthful  readers  among  us.  The  figure,  in  the 
mind's  eye,  is  that  of  a  famished  man,  desiring  to  eat  corn- 
stalks, or  the  dry  husks  of  hard  Indian  corn  ;  and  to  that 
end,  almost  grudging  the  luxury,  to  the  miserable,  and  to  the 
Jews  especially,  the  execrable,  quadrupeds,  which  it  was 
then  his  deep  degradation  to  attend.  Nor  is  the  riddle  im- 
proved, when  we  imagine  that  even  swine  should  think  it 
luxury,  or  use  such  aliment.  They  will  eat  our  corn,  but 
are  not  ordinarily  reduced  to  any  monstrous  necessity  of 
subsisting — if  this  were  possible — on  husks  ! 

Mistakes  of  this  sort  too  afford  materials,  comparatively 
among  the  best,  for  the  day-dreams  of  modern  infidelity. 
A  plausibly  deduced  absurdity  is  the  occasion  of  arraigning 
or  denouncing  the  inspiration  of*  the  holy  Scriptures.  How 
could  a  man  eat  husks  or  corn-stalks  ?  How  could  swine  ? 
Thus,  by  weapons  as  contemptible  or  as  silly,  is  the  bosom 
of  the  hearer  pierced,  and  poisoned  against  the  truth. 

The  specimen  mentioned  above,  is  a  perfect  illustration 
of  the  sense  of  Scripture,  and  as  good  a  vindication  of  its 
truth  from  such  or  similar  attacks.  The  word  xzqcitiov  oc- 
curs in  no  other  passage  of  the  New  Testament.  It  refers 
doubtless  to  the  very  species  now  identified  in  the  speci- 
men— as  we  gather  from  an  induction  of  many  particulars. 
It  is  a  dark  hard  pod  or  capsule,  about  three  inches  in 
length,  with  seeds  (8  or  10)  that  rattle  in  the  case,  gently, 
when  shaken,  and  with  a  noise  resembling  that  of  a  rattle- 
snake. Each  seed  is  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  dry  pea, 
not  perfectly  round,  but  flattened  ;  hard,  and  of  a  dark  red- 
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dish  color.  The  taste  of  the  pod  is  poor,  but  not  entirely  dis- 
agreeable ;  being  sweetish,  somewhat  nutritious  even  in  its 
dry  state,  and  probably  much  more  palatable  and  proper  for 
food  in  its  earlier  or  green  state.  The  whole  form  is  slightly 
curved,  resembling  a  small  horn ;  from  which  in  Greek  its 
name  seems  to  be  derived  ;  a  y.tnag,  cornu.  The  whole 
form  or  show  of  them  on  the  tree,  especially  at  some  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  would  better  suggest  probably  the  idea  of 
horns,  as  if  the  tree  was  full  of  them. 

Such  facts  are  not  too  trivial  to  be  useful  ;  and  their  re- 
lation of  propriety  to  a  Repository,  mainly  Biblical,  will 
be  obvious  to  all.  They  assist  our  understanding  of  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  may  aid  our  wisdom  in 
looking  through  its  drapery  to  the  great  idea  it  there  incul- 
cates— that  worldlings,  going  away  from  God  for  happiness, 
are  compelled  often  to  covet  the  most  miserable  substitutes 
— to  subsist  on  elements,  that  show  their  degradation,  and 
make  even  brutes,  in  their  proper  spheres,  appear  their  en- 
viable superiors. 

A  few  authorities,  and  I  have  done. 

Dr.  Campbell  translates  the  word  without  change,  husks. 
His  note  on  the  passage  however  is  valuable. 

With  the  husks,  uno  tcov  xeoartwr.  Vul.  De  Siliquis.  That 
y.enanov  answers  to  siliqua,  and  signifies  a  husk,  or  pod, 
wherein  the  seeds  of  some  plants,  especially  those  of  the 
leguminous  tribe,  are  contained,  is  evident,  But  both  the 
Greek  y.enaztov  and  the  Latin  siliqua,  signify  also  the  fruit 
of  the  carob-tree,  a  tree  very  common  in  the  Levant,  and 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  as  Spain  and  Italy.  The 
Syriac  and  Arabic  words  are  of  the  same  import.  This 
fruit  still  continues  to  be  used  for  the  same  purposes,  the 
feeding  of  swine.  It  is  also  called  St.  John's  Bread,  from 
the  opinion  that  the  Baptist  used  it  in  the  wilderness.  It  is 
the  pod  only  that  is  eaten,  which  shows  the  propriety  of  the 
names  xfqutiov  and  siliqua,  and  of  rendering  it  into  English 
husk.  Miller  says,  it  is  mealy,  and  has  a  sweetish  taste,  and 
that  it  is  eaten  by  the  poorer  sort  ;  for  it  grows  in  the  com- 
mon hedges,  and  is  of  little  account. 

Our  specimen  perfectly  verifies  the  above  description. 
We  must  however  dissent  from  the  sentiment  that  husks  is 
the  proper  or  eligible  way  of  rendering  it  into  English.  It 
ttrikes  us  as  far  preferable  to  substitute  the  word  pods. 
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This  would  be  intelligible,  and  comparatively  inaccessible 
to  the  evils  of  mistake  or  perversion  ;  as  it  seems  almost  the 
precise  counterpart  of  the  original,  or  comparatively  the 
proper  word. 

Doddridge  is  more  conjectural  and  less  satisfactory.  He 
says,  "  I  take  it,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  a 
tree,  something  of  a  wild  chestnut  kind."  He  refers  to 
Brown,  Saubert,  Grotius,  Drusius,  in  loco,  and  others. 

From  Robinson's  Cahnet,  waiting  for  his  better  or  more 
authentic  and  forth  coming  publication,  as  our  grand  thesau- 
rus of  biblical  antiquities,  we  transcribe  the  following : 

"  Most  interpreters  are  of  opinion  that  the  Greek  word 
signifies  carob-beans,  the  fruit  of  a  tree  of  the  same  name  ; 
Ceratonia  Siliquce  of  Linnaeus.  There  was  a  sort  of  wine 
or  liquor,  much  used  in  Syria,  drawn  from  it,  and  the  lees 
of  it  were  given  to  the  hogs.  The  Greeks  and  Latins  both 
name  carob-beans  ceratia ;  and  Pliny,  as  well  as  the  Vul- 
gate, calls  them  Siliquce.  This  fruit  is  common  in  Pales- 
tine, Greece,  Italy,  Provence  and  Barbary.  It  is  suffered 
to  ripen  and  grow  dry  on  the  tree.  The  poor  eat  it,  and 
the  cattle  are  fattened  with  it.  The  tree  is  of  a  middle 
size,  full  of  branches,  and  abounding  with  round  leaves  an 
inch  or  two  in  diameter.  The  blossoms  are  little  red  clus- 
ters, with  abundance  of  yellowish  stalks.  The  fruits  are 
flat  pods,  from  half  a  foot  to  fourteen  inches  long,*  and  an 
inch  and  a  half  broad.  They  are  brown  at  the  top,  some- 
times crooked,  composed  of  two  husks,  separated  by  mem- 
branes into  several  cells,  and  containing  flat,  shining  seeds, 
something  like  those  of  cassia.  The  substance  of  these 
husks  is  rilled  with  a  sweetish,  honey-like  kind  of  juice,  not 
unlike  that  of  the  pith  of  cassia.  In  all  probability,  its 
crooked  figure  occasioned  its  being  called,  in  Greek,  Ke- 
ratia,  which  signifies  little  horns." 

*  Our  specimen  is  small  in  the  comparison — and  yet  verified. 
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ARTICLE    VII. 

The  Influence  of  the  Age  upon  Poetry,  and  of  Poetry 
upon  the  Age. 

By  Grenville  Mellen,  New- York. 

Did  we  consider  it  necessary,  at  this  time,  to  give  autho- 
rity for  admiration  of  the  great  and  gifted  in  song,  we 
should  refer  ourselves  at  once  to  the  tribute  which  has  been 
paid  to  poetic  genius  from  the  earliest  times  to  our  own. 
The  high  rank  held  by  poets,  in  almost  every  country,  during 
the  infancy  of  its  civilization,  or  of  its  letters,  has  been  re- 
tained, with  those  modifications,  certainly,  which  might  be 
expected  in  the  progress  of  society,  so  that  we  find  it  essen- 
tially unchanged  and  undisputed  even  among  ourselves. 
The  ancient  superstition  which  invested  the  bard  with  a 
character  of  divinity,  and  his  song  with  all  the  authority  and 
sacredness  of  the  oracles,  naturally  resulted  from  the  fre- 
quent exhibition  of  lofty  and  enthusiastic  spirits,  in  powerful 
struggle  with  their  strong  conceptions,  before  a  people  com- 
paratively simple  and  uncultivated.  It  is  not  astonishing 
that  the  flight  of  birds,  the  responses  of  the  Sybil,  or  even 
the  "intonuit  Icevum" — the  propitiatory  thunders  of  Jove — 
should  be  deemed  less  infallible  tokens  of  a  present  inspira- 
tion, than  the  kindling  strains  of  the  poet,  when  he  appealed, 
in  glowing  numbers,  to  the  feelings  or  the  patriotism  of  his 
auditory :  or  when  he  sung  of  deeds  that  touched  their 
memories  with  an  electric  interest ;  or,  more  than  all,  when 
he  bore  them  with  him  into  the  shadowy  future,  and  there 
unveiled  visions  of  glory  and  greatness,  which,  by  the  con- 
trivance of  his  wizard  power  were  transformed  from  the 
mere  pageantry  of  imagination  into  splendid  realities.  It  is 
matter  familiar  with  our  classic  associations,  that  bards,  as 
well  as  conquerors,  were  followed,  and  courted,  and  crown- 
ed ;  and  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  decide  whether  ^Eschylus 
was  less  honored  than  Miltiades  ;  or  whether  he  might  not 
have  borne  additional  renown  from  Marathon,  while  he  was 
gazed  on  as  the  father  of  tragedy. 
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Indeed  the  classical  ovations  which  were  awarded  to 
successful  poets,  sink  the  triumphs  of  kings  and  consuls  to 
the  level  of  common  spectacles.  There  was  every  thing 
intellectual  in  those  early  tributes  to  mental  power  returned 
from  mental  victory.  There  is  an  ever-during  recollection 
that  attaches  itself  to  honors  so  won  and  so  rendered. 
Considered  as  offerings  to  genius,  they  reflect  glory  alike 
on  those  who  brought  and  those  who  received  them.  A 
dawn  of  moral  light  seems  to  be  coincident  with  the  morn- 
ing of  social  life  which  such  homage  serves  to  indicate ; 
and,  though  the  tribute  be  purely  mental,  there  comes  with 
it  a  hope  that  the  heart  may  awaken  to  truth,  where  there 
is  such  a  stirring  and  pressing  towards  the  shrine  of  mind. 
Certain  it  is  that  such  exertions  of  powerful  men,  demand- 
ing such  honors  as  they  proceeded,  were  the  first  causes 
as  well  as  the  first  proofs  of  improvement  among  the  people 
from  whom  they  stood  distinguished :  and  it  is  to  the  poets 
of  Greece  and  Italy,  triumphing  in  laurel- wreath  or  the  plau- 
dits of  their  countrymen,  that  we  are  to  look,  we  had  almost 
said,  as  the  solitary  men  who  first  kindled  that  spark,  which 
eventually  caused  an  illumination  of  their  age,  and  has  con- 
tinued to  transmit  its  light  to  the  world. 

The  influence  of  poetry,  in  the  hands  of  the  masters  of 
antiquity,  was  carried  to  an  extent  that  may  seem  almost 
incredible.  They  may  be  said  to  have  formed  and  trained 
the  virtues  of  those  who  heard  them.  They  shaped  the 
national  sentiment,  they  moulded  the  opinions  and  wielded 
the  sympathies  of  their  listeners,  to  a  degree  that  cannot  be 
surpassed.  They  interwove  public  events  with  the  drama. 
They  excited  an  ambition  to  excel  in  wisdom  and  valor ; 
and,  by  force  of  genius  and  skill,  they  generated  among  the 
aspiring  and  young  the  sentiments  of  glory  that  fell  from  the 
lips  of  their  heroes.  Euripides  was  the  idol  of  his  time. 
By  promoting  a  more  effectual  union  than  had  yet  subsisted 
between  moral  philosophy  and  tragic  representation,  he  be- 
came an  object  of  praise  and  admiration  with  his  contempo- 
raries. His  verses  were  on  the  lips  of  all  who  answered  to 
the  name  of  Greek.  History  tells  us,  with  an  air  of  romance, 
that  the  fortunate  introduction  of  some  of  his  stanzas  released 
the  soldiers  of  Nicias  from  the  slavery  which  they  incurred 
in  the  expedition  of  that  general  to  Syracuse  ;  and,  as  if  to 
carry  the  magic  of  his  name  beyond  all  rivalry,  it  has  been 
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pleasantly  said,  that  of  old  the  prisoner  always  found  free- 
dom by  drafting  his  plea  in  the  language  of  Euripides. 

Surpassing,  as  these  instances  would  almost  seem  to  do, 
the  fabled  enchantment  of  Orpheus,  we  are  not  left  to  them 
and  like  ancient  sources,  alone,  for  proof  of  the  high  distinc- 
tion ever  held  by  the  poet  and  his  art.  The  golden  age 
of  every  country,  since  the  revival  of  letters,  has  been  sig- 
nalized by  the  light  that  poetry  has  shed  upon  it,  and  by  the 
honors  rendered  to  the  inspired  men  who  may  be  regarded 
as  its  stars.  Italy,  Spain,  France,  England,  as  the  new 
morning  of  mind  dawned  upon  them,  successively  beheld 
their  mighty  geniuses  springing  upon  their  paths,  with  a 
power  which  they  delighted  to  reverence,  and  a  brilliancy 
that  could  not  fail  to  captivate.  In  all  these  lands,  the  history 
of  literature  proves  decidedly  the  talent  which  this  class  of 
men  possessed  of  infusing  their  own  into  the  public  senti- 
ment, as  well  as  of  fixing  the  public  eye  on  themselves ; 
while  it  is  enough,  too,  to  convince  us  that  they  held  import- 
ant place  on  the  scale  of  society,  formed  as  they  were 
to  exert  an  influence  on  the  growing  character  of  their 
country. 

But,  while  we  perceive  a  singular  power  to  have  been 
sustained  by  the  poets  of  high  accomplishment  in  all  ages, 
it  is  evident  that  in  modern  times  the  same  power  is  either 
greatly  modified,  or  holds  a  more  quiet  sway  over  the  minds 
of  the  people.  The  principle  of  the  power  is  the  same.  It 
is  the  power  of  an  ardent,  bold,  creative  nature,  over  spirits 
that  cannot  follow  its  march,  but  still  bow  to  the  dominion 
which  has  attended  it.  It  is  the  power  of  a  high-reaching, 
imaginative  intellect  over  a  passive  one,  yielded  to  the  beau- 
tiful illusion  which  is  thrown  around  it.  It  is  the  power  of 
genius — penetrating  to  that  subtle  portion  of  the  soul,  which 
alone  can  claim  sympathy,  how  remote  soever  it  may  be, 
with  the  master  spirit  which  spells  it — breathing  upon  it  the 
breath  of  a  new  life,  and  calling  it  to  the  love  of  high  deeds 
and  splendid  virtues,  of  which  it  had  before  but  dull  concep- 
tion, or  drowsy  remembrance.  Such  is  the  power  of  poetry. 
Such  is  the  gift  of  the  poet ;  and  to  such  power  and  such 
gifts  has  the  world  ever  paid  its  admiration,  where  there 
have  been  poets  to  sing,  or  men  to  listen. 

In  the  progress  of  things,  the  unity  of  this  power  has 
passed  gradually  away.     Its  distinctiveness  has  been  lost  in 
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the  crowding  interests  of  life  ;  but  its  agency,  though  more 
secret  and  diffused,  is  still  felt,  with  a  vigor,  indestructible 
as  ever,  and,  when  we  consider  the  vast  sphere  in  which  it  is 
called  to  operate,  almost  as  wonderful.  In  the  simplicity  of 
the  early,  and  the  comparatively  moral  inaction  of  the  middle 
ages,  it  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  times, 
that  the  poet  should  hold  a  more  discernible  elevation,  that 
the  exercise  of  his  power  should  be  more  direct,  and  conse- 
quently more  effectual,  upon  the  mass  of  mankind.  As  so- 
ciety advanced,  he  also,  as  the  depositary  of  this  power,  lost 
his  original  superiority  amongst  men.  They  turned  from 
him,  to  the  sublime  and  elevating  things  which  he  had  elo- 
quently revealed,  no  longer  to  dream  over,  but  to  study,  and 
pant  after,  and  pursue  them  ;  until,  by  a  gradation,  the  most 
natural  in  the  world,  the  poet  descended  to  diffuse  among 
his  fellows  those  beautiful  and  kindly  influences,  that,  in 
older  times,  he  had  dispensed  as  favors  from  a  superior  to 
his  followers.  Then,  you  may  say,  poetry  was  leagued  with 
superstitious  dread.  Now,  it  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the 
charities  of  life.  It  was  then  a  thing  to  wonder  and  tremble 
at — heard,  in  terrible  distinctness,  as  a  revelation,  amid  the 
forests  and  sacred  groves  of  the  gods.  Now,  it  makes  part 
of  the  music  of  the  world.  It  enters  into  our  dwellings  and 
our  hearts.  It  mingles  with  our  social  duties,  and  ennobles 
— purifies — endears  our  spirits  and  our  memories.  Then, 
the  poet  was  honored,  as  almost  a  deity,  and  his  numbers 
listened  to  as  the  breathings  of  prophecy,  or  with  the  chas- 
tened delight  of  hearts  bowed  continually  to  threatening  and 
commanding  genius.  Now,  he  is  honored,  where  he  should 
be,  as  a  man  ;  and  his  works  come  abroad  to  animate  us  to 
our  duties,  or  to  cheer  us  in  solitude — to  charm  us  by  their 
power,  or  to  woo  us  by  their  beauty.  Then,  he  was  like  a 
monarch  on  his  throne,  lording  it  over  the  kingdom  of  una- 
wakened  intellect.  Now,  he  is  but  a  gifted  brother  of  the 
great  family,  bearing  indeed  the  same  brow  of  inspiration, 
the  same  wand  of  genius;  but  he  mingles  with  the  busy 
throng,  and,  with  his  harp  upon  his  shoulder,  scatters  his  mu- 
sic to  his  fellows,  as  he  passes  onward  in  the  common 
pilgrimage. 

So,  too,  as  the  mode  in  which  the  poetic  influence  was  ac- 
customed to  operate,  has  changed  with  the  changes  of  time 
and  things,  has  the  popularity  of  the  poet  found  new  sources' 
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in  the  altered  inclinations  and  feelings  of  his  readers.  Hence 
no  modern  writer  may  be  said  to  bear  at  once  and  incontes- 
tably  the  palm  of  superiority,  or  is,  like  one  of  the  ancient 
masters,  placed,  as  if  by  acclamation,  upon  the  pinnacle  of 
poetic  renown.  Though  his  genius  may  entitle  him  to  high 
rank,  yet  the  conflicting  struggles  of  aspirants  round  him, 
and  the  collisions  of  differing  tastes  and  favoritisms,  render 
his  right  for  a  season  questionable,  and  his  fame  less  brilliant. 
This  is  a  natural  consequence,  where  there  are  so  many  to 
share  in  the  splendid  rivalry. 

Schools  of  poetry  we  have  heard  talked  of,  till  their  names, 
in  some  instances,  have  come  to  be  familiar  words.  And 
these  schools  have  actually  engendered  a  party  spirit  in 
poetry — so  that  we  find  something  like  danism  meeting  us 
even  on  the  pathway  of  Parnassus.  If  Wordsworth,  and 
Leigh  Hunt,  and  Coleridge  may  be  said  to  constitute  the 
head  of  the  Lake  School,  Pope  was  as  certainly  the  head 
of  the  philosophical  or  metaphysical.  We  know  not,  that 
Byron,  in  short,  has  been  unaptly  termed  the  leader  of  the 
demoniac  order.  Certain  it  is,  that  each  of  these  writers  is 
distinguished  by  something  peculiar  to  himself — and  each 
one  has  his  partisans.  We  know  not,  again,  that  this  can  be 
helped  ;  nor,  on  the  whole,  that  it  is  a  fair  subject  of  com- 
plaint. As  a  general  rule,  every  man  has  a  right  to  his 
taste,  and  a  consequent  privilege  of  praising  him  who  best 
suits  it.  Still  there  is  something  to  be  regretted  even  in 
this.  There  is,  after  all,  hardly  as  much  latitude  allowable 
in  relation  to  governing  principles,  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
as  in  the  body  politic.  It  is  more  desirable  to  have  such 
things  as  style  and  taste  fixed,  and  amenable  to  a  standard, 
than  it  is  to  have  faith  in  matters  of  government  squared  by 
any  particular  creed.  With  regard  to  poetical  schools,  this 
evil  of  partisanship — a  partisanship  which  has  been  carried 
to  labored  articles,  and  even  to  the  enlistment  of  journals  in 
favor  of  their  different  leaders,  is  decidedly  destructive.  It 
has  made — it  still  makes,  mannerists  of  writers,  and,  as  far 
as  this  goes,  it  is  particularly  fatal  to  the  fine  spirit  of  poetry. 

It  has  been  said,  as  though  by  way  of  excuse  for  its  most 
unpardonable  irregularities,  that  genius  always  has  its  char- 
acteristics. It  may  be  so  ;  but  they  are  always  essentially 
the  same,  where  high  and  holy  enthusiasm  animates  the  vo- 
tary.    As  to  poetry,  we  believe  that  the  glorious  art  receives 
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no  additional  dignity,  either  from  the  noisy  blazonry  of  the 
merits  of  some  who  profess  it,  and  whose  claim  to  genius 
consists  only  in  their  peculiarities,  or  from  consenting  to  sub- 
mit  itself  to  any  of  the  working-day  methods  of  gaining 
popularity.     It  strikes  us,  that  far  from  conforming  itself  to 
the  demands  of  a  diseased  taste,  or  the  unhealthy  fancies  of 
society,  poetry  has  but  one  eminent  object  before  it — to  make 
men  better  by  the  spirit  which  it  breathes  around  them.    We 
believe   that   mere  trickery  of  phrase,  gilded  imagery,  and 
prettinesses  of  thought,  constitute  no  vital  portion  of  poetry; 
and  we  are  unwilling  to  think  that  that  verse  is  destined  to 
live,  which,  at  best,  is  a  mere   attempt  at  originality,  or  a 
mass  of  labored  simplicity,  in  the  worst  signification  of  the 
word.     We  wish  to  see  that  kind  of  metrical  composition 
alone  recognised  as  poetry,  which  is  such  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  term  ;  made  such  by  the  combination  of  great  thought 
with    harmony  of  numbers,  and  whose    music   derives   its 
greatest  attractiveness  from  the  sentiment.     This  we  hold 
to  be  the  true  criterion ;  and,  by  this  standard,  we  should 
point  to  him  as  the  true  Roscius  of  his  art,  who,  in  the  best 
strains,  best  sings  the  deathless  charms  of  virtue  and  honor  ; 
who  stamps,  in  golden  lines,  upon  his  age,  those  sublime  les- 
sons of  moral  power,  that  of  old  sometimes  lured  the  great 
to  glory  and  the  good  to  heaven  ;  who  comes  upon  the  world 
in  the  swift  coinage  of  thoughts  that  shall  die  only  with  time, 
because  they  bear  about  them  and  in  them  the  vitality  of 
truth.     High  place,  it  is  true,  has  been  attained  by  intellect- 
ual energy,  where  the  moral  principle  had  no  visible  ascen- 
dency in  the  individual.    But  it  is  false  and  inconclusive  logic, 
to  argue  from  the  height  that  has  been  reached  by  certain 
powers,  the  impossibility  of  reaching  one  still  higher,  by  the 
help  of  additional  ones.     The  true  reasoning  is  the  reverse. 
Shakspeare  is  an  exception  to  the  remark  that  will  apply 
here.     Though  of  a  spirit,  certainly,  that  made  no  preten- 
sion to  unction,  still  the  wonderful  lessons  which  his  poetry 
embalms  come  home  to  our  sympathies  and  our  consciences 
with  the   effect  of  so  many  saintly  homilies.     His  truths 
search  us  like  sermons  teeming  with  holiness.     But  Shak- 
speare is  an  anomaly.     Who  can  speak  in  this  strain  of 
Burns  or  Byron  ?     And  yet  who  does  not  see  what  mighty 
things,  above  all  that  either  has  effected  for  the  world,  would 
have  been  accomplished  by  Burns  and  Byron,  had  the  moral 
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taken  precedence  of  the  intellectual  principle  in  their  poetry? 
No  one  can  deny,  that,  with  the  same  mental  energy  at 
work,  and  under  the  precedence  referred  to,  there  certainly 
would  have  been  nothing  to  diminish  it.  In  both  cases  the 
poet  would  have  been  so  much  greater  as  the  man  had  been 
better.  The  triumph  had  been  contemporaneous  and  par- 
allel.    But  we  pass  to  another  consideration. 

Under  the  direction  of  a  good  taste,  simplicity  is  undoubt- 
edly a  virtue  of  good  poetry.  But  we  hold  it  not  to  be  the 
cardinal  one  to  which  some  would  elevate  it.  As  an  ingre- 
dient it  has  its  value  ;  but  when  the  higher  properties  of  the 
composition  are  made  subservient  to  it,  there  is  great  dan- 
ger of  failure.  Manliness  and  power  should  never  wait 
upon  simplicity.  As  it  is,  indeed,  it  is  a  fault,  and  a  childish 
one,  we  conceive,  among  some  of  the  poetic  brotherhood 
on  this  side  the  water.  Cowper,  on  the  other,  may  be  said  to 
have  set  the  example  of  the  plain,  domestic  poetry  of  modern 
days.  But  since  his  time,  the  mania,  that  in  him  was  delight- 
ful, has  spread,  gathering  sad  symptoms,  until  it  has  passed 
from  the  character  of  simple-hearted  to  that  of  simple-headed  ; 
until,  indeed,  it  has  degenerated,  in  some  instances,  from  pure 
simplicity,  to  something  worse  than  weakness — to  folly,  and 
almost  to  grossness.  Now  this  is  the  joint  effect  of  a  prone- 
ness  to  imitate  English  standards— of  a  mistaken  notion  in 
the  writers  themselves,  and  of  public  opinion — that  is,  so  far 
as  criticism  may  be  said  to  express  it.  This  inclination  to 
imitate  is  so  evident,  we  believe,  with  a  great  portion  of  our 
native  writers,  that  we  think  it  would  be  idle  to  go  gravely 
to  work  to  prove  it.  We  mean  to  be  understood  that  the 
imitation  of  which  we  here  speak,  has  been  of  what  will 
one  day  be  decried — if  they  are  not  already — as  the  very 
worst  faults  of  the  originals.  Of  high  and  commanding 
models  we  cannot  have  too  much  imitation,  if  that  may  be 
called  such  which  is  but  a  sympathetic  expression  of  strong 
mind  in  strong  language.  In  the  great  features  of  power, 
all  great  writers  will  have  a  resemblance — and,  so  far  as  this 
is  concerned,  it  is  no  imitation.     It  is  coincidence. 

In  some  instances  among  ourselves,  our  bards  have  mis- 
taken the  spirit  of  simplicity  altogether  ;  or,  if  they  have  not 
mistaken  it,  they  have,  like  some  of  their  prototypes,  suffered 
themselves  to  commit  divers  poetical  felonies,  under  the 
name.     We  too  frequently  meet  extreme  quaintness,  or  a 
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train  of  thought  teeming  with  improbable  devices,  or  bad 
conclusions.  But  the  w  riter  tells  us  this  is  simplicity.  Again, 
we  are  struck  with  the  degree  of  quietness  that  marks  his 
style — perchance  it  may  be  sleepiness  ;  there  seems  to  be  a 
continual  aim  at  suppression  of  thought,  as  though  it  were 
unrefined  to  give  it  play — as  some  men  hold  it  so,  to  be  nat- 
ural and  hearty  in  society.  But  the  author  tells  us  again, 
this  is  simplicity.  Once  more,  we  fall  in  company  with  one 
who  travels  perpetually  in  a  mist ;  who  loses  himself  and 
his  readers  in  his  own  metaphysical  labyrinth ;  who  torments 
us  with  a  display  of  what  Mr.  Pollock  calls  merely  the  <;tops 
of  thoughts."  And  here  our  only  consolation  is  that  every 
thing  about  us  is  simplicity. 

Genuine  simplicity  is  not  that  of  a  person  striving  to  be 
simple.  It  is  not  the  simplicity  of  a  heart  unacquainted  with 
the  world  and  its  trials.  It  is  the  expressive  singleness  of  a 
mind  accustomed  to  linger  with  the  grandeur  and  power  of 
the  natural  and  intellectual  worlds,  and  using  its  experience 
of  the  sorrows  that  lie  beneath  them,  to  regulate  its  emo- 
tions, or  to  "  point  the  moral"  it  would  enforce.  To  this 
delicate  endowment  one  great  charm  of  good  poetry  must 
be  attributed — always  and  everywhere.  It  influences,  not 
only  in  the  choice  of  thought,  but  in  the  choice  of  language, 
in  the  happy  perception  of  which,  as  appropriate  to  senti- 
ment, we  may  observe,  lies  the  grand  secret  of  much — very 
much — that  is  graceful  and  admirable  in  poetry.  It  is  a  com- 
manding quality ;  and,  we  apprehend,  not  fully  appreciated. 
It  is  the  only  redeeming  quality  of  that  work  which  is  ex- 
ceptionable in  its  spirit,  and  the  beauty  and  enchantment 
of  that  which  is  honorable  to  the  artist.  It  is  next  to  genius, 
and,  on  every  occasion,  its  most  effective  minister.  In  short, 
it  is  in  composition,  what  conscience  is  in  morals — keeping 
the  writer  ever  within  the  bounds  of  propriety,  or  at  least  of 
good  taste ;  and  operating  as  a  continual  rebuke,  whenever 
he  is  inclined  to  swerve  from  purity  and  harmony  of  ex- 
pression. 

A  more  material  change  has  not  accompanied  human  im- 
provement, than  that  which  literature  has  undergone  from 
one  period  to  another;  and  in  no  one  department  of  litera- 
ture has  it  been  more  striking  or  effectual  than  in  poetry — the 
poetry  of  our  own  day.  View  writing  at  large,  and  instead 
of  the  mystical  and  labored  style  that  ran  through  the  best  pro- 
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ductions  of  earlier  times,  and  which,  moreover,  was  so  ac- 
cordant with  the  comparative  seclusion  and  silence  of  letters, 
we  now  hear  both  the  philosopher  and  the  elegant  scholar 
delivering  themselves  with  that  free  and  graceful  expression 
which  so  well  comports  with  the  liberal  character  of  the  age  ; 
while  as  to  poetry,  a  popular  air  has  been  breathed  into  the 
best  works  of  the  best  writers,  imparting  to  them  a  freshness 
and  meaning  that  come  home  with  the  attractiveness  of  do- 
mestic story  to  all  who  are  capable  of  any  intellectual  delight. 
Poetry,  we  may  be  suffered  to  repeat  it,  has  become  a  part 
of  our  lives.  It  has,  in  a  sense,  conformed  itself  to  our  con- 
ditions, and  it  speaks  to  us  in  the  direct  language  of  an 
acquaintance,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  unfold  to  us  free- 
ly, at  all  times,  and  in  all  places.  Divested  of  the  heroics 
and  the  pomp  with  which  it  once  awed  and  overshadowed 
the  children  of  men,  it  now  comes  to  us  like  a  kind  but 
superior  spirit,  enlivening,  beguiling,  instructing  us,  amidst 
the  offices  and  sympathies  of  life.  This  is  the  true  charac- 
ter of  poetry.  It  is  the  character  of  the  genuine  poetry  of 
the  present  day.  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  would 
not  qualify  any  of  our  preceding  remarks.  They  refer  to 
no  such  poetry  as  we  refer  to  here — the  poetry  of  the  un- 
chastened  and  fearless  spirit — the  poetry  which  stirs  while 
it  blesses  us — the  poetry  that  carries  all  its  persuasiveness, 
without  relinquishing  any  of  its  power.  It  may  be  said  that 
we  lay  great  stress  upon  this  quality  of  strength.  We  do 
so  ;  but  not  more  than  it  deserves  ;  and  we  do  so  because 
there  is  a  disposition  to  make  it  a  secondary  affair  in  poeti- 
cal composition.  With  those  who  hold  this  doctrine  we 
utterly  disagree  ;  and  whenever  poetry  departs  from  its 
primitive  and  natural  dignity,  to  become  the  medium  of 
ephemeral  fancies,  or  the  minister  to  a  sickly  taste,  we  hold 
that  it  has  no  longer  a  claim  to  the  title.  Genius  disowns  it 
for  ever. 

If  it  be  true  that  public  opinion  may  sometimes  happily 
interfere  to  correct  or  modify  the  works  of  art,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  its  interference  may  go  far,  under  some  form  or 
other,  to  injure  or  destroy  them.  There  are  traits  of  nature 
too  closely  allied  to  the  most  accomplished  efforts  of  mind, 
ever  to  yield  to  the  artificial  requisitions  of  society.  What 
would  we  think  of  the  sculptor  who  should  bring  us  forth  a 
statue  robed  in  the  fashion  of  our  drawing-rooms,  and  call 
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it  the  true  Apollo — the  very  Belvidere  ?  The  truth  is,  these 
traits  need  never  be,  they  never  must  be  surrendered.  There 
exists  no  necessity  for  their  surrender,  as  there  does  in  poli- 
tics for  the  relinquishment  of  individual  natural  rights,  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  body.  They  are  the  holy  things  of 
nature — thrice  holy  in  poetry — which,  if  once  associated 
with  what  is  uncongenial  or  irrelevant,  lose  their  virtue  and 
their  beauty  ;  and  the  work  they  were  thought  to  adorn,  is 
miserably  and  utterly  destroyed. 

We  think  it  cannot  have  escaped  even  passing  observation, 
that  there  is  a  class  of  people  who  profess  to  be  great  ad- 
mirers of  poetry,  and  many  of  whom  assume  to  be  its  critical 
high  priests  and  dissectors,  who  would  set  aside  the  hallowed 
inspiration  of  the  poet,  in  favor  of  elaborateness  or  mere 
stratagems  of  style.  With  them,  finish,  polish,  is  every  thing ; 
and  the  greater  the  degree  of  attenuation  the  better.  Now, 
did  we  believe  that  public  sentiment  on  this  subject  was  to 
be  met  by  such  a  profanation  of  the  high  offices  of  poetry, 
we  should  say,  indeed,  that  the  sublime  art  was  approaching 
a  fearful  crisis.  But  the  hallelujahs  of  partisans  do  not  con- 
stitute public  sentiment.  The  reading  public  demands  no 
such  relinquishment ;  and  the  doctrines  of  those  critics  who 
would  make  poets  so  unfaithful*  to  themselves  and  their  di- 
vinity, by  maintaining  this  system  of  poetical  mechanics — 
by  encouraging  them  in  it,  and  praising  them  for  it,  under 
the  grave  sanction  of  a  review,  totally  misrepresent  the  pre- 
vailing feeling  of  the  community  in  this  matter.  Doubtless 
the  spirit  of  poetry  has  been  outraged  by  the  very  means 
which  mistaken  heads  and  unskilful  hands  have  used,  to  give 
it  a  direction,  and  to  propound  to  it  rules  and  proprieties. 
Still  we  believe  that  this  same  spirit,  though  circulating 
among  grosser  materials,  is  yet  virtually  unsullied  ;  that  it 
still  holds  its  wizzard  power  undisputed,  though  not  un- 
troubled. We  have  only  to  lament  that  in  its  nearer  com- 
panionship with  man,  it  has  to  endure  the  unsatisfying  things 
which  sometimes  mark  the  propinquity.  But  we  hope  for 
a  good  issue — we  believe  in  it.  Better  were  it,  indeed,  that 
poetry,  and  the  spirit  of  poetry,  should  pass  from  the  world, 
than  suffer  the  continued  shame  of  such  sacrifice  as  this  to 
which  we  have  alluded  ;  and  we  would  willingly  forego, 
for  ever,  the  delight  of  realizing  it  when  in  its  purity,  like 
some  sweet  friend,  going  abroad  with  us  in  our  wanderings, 
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and  again  returning  to  make  glad  our  hearts  and  hearths, 
rather  than  see  it  casting  away  its  nobler  properties,  to  con- 
form itself  to  the  childish  and  morbid  tastes  of  those  who 
cannot  appreciate  its  hidden  power,  or  its  better  attributes  ; 
who,  calling  themselves  its  judges,  are  nothing  but  its  bane. 
Rather  would  we,  than  witness  such  abasement,  be  compelled 
to  seek  it  in  the  blind  old  masters  of  antiquity — rather  be 
driven  back,  to  see  it  again,  like  jewels  in  a  casket,  locked  in 
the  shrine  of  the  idolized  men  who  ruled  and  rejoiced  the 
simple  but  strong  hearts  of  their  hearers,  in  earlier,  but  in 
this  respect,  better  times. 

In  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  would  observe,  in 
reference  to  the  spirit  of  criticism,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
strong  enemies  which  poetry  is  doomed  to  encounter.  The 
evil,  too,  of  the  sad  condition  of  criticism,  as  connected 
with  much  of  our  literature,  does  not  seem  to  be  understood 
or  appreciated.  It  leads  to  bad  results,  through  its  super- 
ficial and  stereotyped  character — bad  both  to  the  author, 
and  to  the  journal  which  exhibits  and  encourages  it.  It  is 
of  miserable,  sickly  effect  upon  the  author  ;  because,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  being  but  an  outside,  unequal,  unjust 
process  of  praise  or  execration,  it  begets  in  that  author 
either  ungraceful  and  ungo'dly  vanity,  or  an  undue,  cruel, 
sinking  mortification.  Either  of  these  consequences,  where 
ill-feeling,  ill-judgment,  or  bad  taste  bring  them  about,  is  of 
the  worst  kind,  as  opposed  to  all  good  exertion,  in  the  good 
and  wide  cause  of  valuable  literature.  The  evil  is  also  of 
bad  effect  upon  the  journal  which  practises  upon  and 
spreads  it  ;  for  it  eventually  exposes  it  to  the  charges  of 
shallowness  and  partiality,  while  it  renders  its  pages  but  a 
ridiculous  exponent  of  our  country's  literature,  with  all 
minds  at  home  and  abroad,  whose  good  opinion  is  its  most 
valuable  possession  and  support. 

It  is  vain  to  think  of  a  healthy  literature,  while  wre  are 
under  the  ban  of  a  sickly  criticism.  Worth,  under  this  re- 
gimen, is  rarely  assigned  its  place  in  public  opinion  ;  while 
indifferent  claims  are  too  often  allowed  the  force  of  the  best, 
and  he  who  presents  them  is  put  in  the  seat  of  honorable 
distinction,  which  talent  and  genius  of  nobler  bearing  ought 
alone  to  fill.  True,  it  may  be  said  that  all  this  does  not 
touch  the  vitality  of  the  case.  The  scholar  is  no  less  a 
scholar  that  he  is  not  within  the  ring  of  Mr.  Oldbuck's  Re- 
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view ;  nor  is  he  made  one  by  finding  himself  within  the 
poor  sunshine  of  a  Quarterly.  Still,  omission  of  justice  in 
one  case,  and  the  overdoing  of  it  in  the  other,  are  matters 
which  deserve  our  attention  and  reprobation,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  simply  because  they  render  the  name  of  our  criticism 
a  by-word,  and  a  thing  to  be  pointed  at  with  detestation 
and  scorn. 

Such,  we  think,  in  too  great  a  degree,  is  the  constitution 
of  our  criticism.  If  this  deserve  support  from  a  sensible 
and  common  sense  people,  we  have  no  more  to  say.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  it  deserve  our  reprobation  and  contempt, 
then  we  say,  let  it  have  them,  in  all  we  can  do  and  say  in 
connection  with  the  good  cause  of  a  healthy  literature, 
founded  upon  a  true  and  healthy  analysis  of  all  that  may 
fall  within  the  grave  shadow  of  its  judgment.  If  we  feel  it 
to  be  a  duty  to  advance  learning,  instead  of  the  man,  then 
let  us  favor  that  system  which  considers  what  he  gives  us, 
instead  of,  or  at  least  before,  himself.  It  is  incumbent  on  us 
all  to  do  justice,  and  to  advocate  it ;  and  our  best  reward 
for  this  is,  the  undying  reflection,  that  in  giving  such  sup- 
port, we  did  the  best  thing  possible  for  Light  and  Truth. 
But  we  spoke,  just  now,  of  the  spirit  of  criticism,  as  one  of 
the  strong  enemies  which  poetry  must  encounter.  In  the 
same  person  the  critical  and  poetical  faculties  are  not  only 
distinct,  but  they  have  no  particular  and  observable  sym- 
pathy. It  would  seem  natural — indeed  we  hardly  see  how 
it  could  be  otherwise — that  the  calm  and  continuous  exer- 
cise of  judgment,  in  the  matter  of  the  execution,  should  be 
incompatible  with  that  excitement  which  the  fervor  of  in- 
spiration supposes  ;  that  the  "  thoughts  that  breathe  and 
words  that  burn"  will  not  wait  upon  any  minister  of  lan- 
guage, whose  business  it  is  solely  to  square  and  guage,  with 
an  ever-accompanying  readiness  to  be  astonished  at  any  dis- 
regard of  the  fixtures  of  style— those  received  manners  of 
expression — which  literal  spirits  regard  as  unalterable  as  a 
truth  of  mathematics.  True  poetry  is  too  inartificial  as 
well  as  too  irrepressible,  to  suffer  the  peculiarities  of  its 
character  to  be  lost  in  those  of  its  guise.  In  the  same  in- 
dividual, then,  we  repeat,  the  critical  and  poetical  faculties 
are  evidently  distinct.  So  it  is  in  literary  collision — where 
one,  as  may  be  supposed  in  these  days  of  writers  and  re- 
viewers, is  arrayed  against  the  other  ;  and  we  believe  that 
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the  unsatisfactory  and  dangerous  business  of  verbal  criticism 
has  done  more  to  make  a  mannerist  of  the  poet,  and  to  blast 
the  natural  and  healthy  purity  of  his  verse,  than  all  other 
things  combined.  It  has  compelled  him  to  second  thoughts. 
It  has  driven  him  to  artifice.  It  has  made  him,  what  he 
ought  never  to  be,  a  mere  courtier  in  his  art. 

In  another  view  of  the  subject,  the  poetic  taste  of  our 
time  has  been,  and  still  is,  in  many  respects,  essentially  bad. 
It  lingers  with  more  complacency,  upon  the  morbid  and 
melancholy  character  of  poetry,  than  upon  its  kindling  and 
transcendent  attributes.  It  has  been  taught  that  the  sad 
complaining  spirit  of  genius  was  the  legitimate  object  of 
admiration,  because  it  sang  of  afflictions  that  it  could 
not  designate,  and  of  which  it  would  have  us  believe  it  held 
solitary  endurance.  It  has  been  told  by  the  worshippers  of 
diseased  sensibility,  that  the  self-tortured  mind  was  the  only 
home  of  true  poetry ;  that  there  can  be  no  better  romance 
than  that  which  haunts  the  ruins  of  a  great,  restless,  and  un- 
happy, because  unsettled  spirit ;  and  that  imagination  cannot 
better  busy  itself  than  in  talking  musically  to  the  world  of 
fancied  wrongs,  or,  it  may  be,  of  personal  deformities,  while  it 
is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  there  are  round  us  unsung,  still 
new  and  strange  beauties,  springing  continually  from  a  vast 
and  inexhaustible  creation. 

True  pathos  is  not  the  pathos  of  a  heart  surrendered  to 
its  desolate  feelings,  but  of  one  still  left  to  the  persuasion 
and  guidance  of  its  better  ones.  With  many,  nothing  con- 
stitutes this  quality,  but  a  sort  of  restless,  talkative  and  con- 
sequential melancholy.  With  others,  the  coloring  of  the 
picture  must  be  of  that  mellow,  tearful  character,  the  mere 
gazing  at  which  makes  us  sad.  Now  true  pathos,  we  repeat, 
is  something  far  better  and  greater  than  this — something 
distinct  and  determined  ;  our  feelings  are  awakened  under 
it,  as  under  the  fine  flow  of  music,  swelling  on  us  like  an 
organ  at  that  low  chant  in  which  we  can  hear  our  hearts 
throb  to  the  intonations.  This  is  the  effect  of  true  genius. 
It  is  the  true  melancholy.  There  is  another  that  is  easily 
inspired.  It  is  drawn  from  common  objects  by  common 
powers.  But  it  requires  more  than  common  powers  to  stir 
the  fathomless  places  of  our  nature,  until  they  heave  in  sym- 
pathetic commotion  with  the  spirit  that  rules  them,  even  as 
deep  answers  unto  deep. 
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The  influence  exercised  upon  our  time,  by  personal  char- 
acter, and  a  certain  character  of  poetry,  as  we  can  all  testify, 
will  warrant  the  foregoing  remarks.  It  has  been  thought, 
and  held,  too,  by  some  who  were  carried  to  it  by  no  compul- 
sion, and  who  would  have  progressed  far  better  under  a 
better  faith,  that  there  was  no  surer  way  to  become  famous 
than  to  become  sad.  This  is  no  unattainable  thing.  It  is 
no  sure  proof  of  great  powers  to  bring  about  this  spiritual 
fog,  for  the  bard  to  light  up  with  a  mellowed  and  interesting 
illumination  ;  and  to  play  lord  of  the  disconsolate,  in  this 
fashion,  is,  to  our  mind,  but  a  poor  intellectual  capacity. 
There  are  times,  indeed,  when  the  bursts  of  a  misanthropic 
spirit  may  bear  out  upon  them  the  soul  of  poetry  ;  but  when 
the  quick  overflow  of  a  full  but  bitter  heart  gives  place  to 
the  continuous  and  deadly,  but  still  contrived  and  factitious 
current  of  gloomy  feeling,  we  are  apt  to  question  the  reality 
of  the  suffering,  or  to  be  disgusted,  where  we  are  not  amus- 
ed, with  the  officious  repeated  tale  of  its  endurance.  It  is 
not  the  character  of  true  grief  to  talk  loudly  or  long  of  its 
extremities.  No  one  tells,  year  after  year,  of  secret  woes  to 
the  world,  if  he  be  really  a  martyr  to  them.  The  poetry 
which  such  sorrow  employs  is  the  poetry  of  selfishness. 
The  taste  it  begets  is  a  false  one.  The  sorrow  itself  is  a 
false  sorrow.  That  such  poetry  should  be  favorably  receiv- 
ed with  the  sensible  is  a  wonder ;  but  the  continuance  of 
its  fame  must  ever  be  questionable.  The  world  is  too  busy 
to  confine  itself  to  the  dark  things  of  a  single,  isolated  mind. 
It  wants  companionship — it  wants  delight,  instruction.  By- 
ron will  find  his  celebrity  yet,  we  believe,  in  those  nobler 
strains  with  which  himself  has  least  to  do — in  the  sublime 
sentiments  that  he  has  caught  from  nature  and  sympathy, 
and  invested  with  the  peculiar  and  classic  beauty  of  his  ge- 
nius. Rousseau  may  captivate  the  infected  imagination  by 
his  pictures  of  self-inflicted  misery  and  ruinous  excitement ; 
but  who  would  not  rather  remember  him  in  his  abstractions 
fro*m  himself,  and  in  his  revelations  of  nature  among  the 
woods  and  waters  of  Geneva? 

Poetry,  then,  has  become  a  matter  in  which  the  people,  as 
a  mass,  claim  to  be  heard.  It  is  something  in  which  they 
claim  an  interest,  as  a  reading,  thinking,  understanding  pub- 
lic. This  is  not  new,  nor  does  the  remark  point  to  any  thing 
new.     It  has  ever  been  so,  in  a  degree  ;  for  every  human 
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being  is  alive  to  poetry,  and  is  speaking  or  acting  it  every 
day  of  his  life,  when  there  is  excitement  about  him.  And 
this  we  say,  notwithstanding  the  material,  manufacturing, 
utilitarian  character  of  the  age.  We  are  not,  we  trust,  un- 
aware of  the  disposition  among  all  classes  to  ask  concerning 
every  thing  else,  as  well  as  poetry,  with  all  the  pertinacity  of 
the  mathematician,  "  what  does  it  prove  ?"  What  we  intend 
to  say  is,  that  as  an  agent,  it  is  operating  more  generally 
upon  mankind.  It  enters  into  their  sympathies,  and  makes 
a  part  of  their  necessary  enjoyment.  It  has  become  the 
vehicle  of  information  to  their  minds,  and  of  new  influences 
to  their  hearts.  Holding  such  a  rank  among  the  pleasura- 
ble resources  of  life,  it  is  certainly  important  that  the  spirit 
which  shall  animate  it  be  of  that  elevating  quality,  of  that 
unsullied,  unadulterated  character,  to  which  the  inspiration 
of  well-regulated  genius  alone  can  attain. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  style  of  poetry  adapted 
to  the  taste  and  feelings  of  the  age  ?  We  do  not  say  the 
taste  and  feelings  of  England,  separately — or  of  America — 
for  we  believe  that  upon  this  matter  the  sentiment  is  nearly 
the  same  in  both  countries.  Unity  of  literary  pursuit  has 
generated  between  this  and  the  father-land,  a  unity  of 
opinion,  in  this  instance,  among  many  others,  that  cannot 
escape  our  notice.  In  answer,  we  would  say,  without  hesi- 
tation, that  so  far  as  the  common  consent  of  its  intelligent 
admirers  can  indicate  the  popularity  of  any  species  of 
literature,  that  appears  to  be  the  favored  poetry  of  the  time, 
which  commends  itself  by  the  power  and  richness  of  its 
versification.  We  now  speak,  naturally,  of  its  extrinsic 
character.  It  is  not  the  age  that  takes  particular  delight  in 
the  csesural  melody  of  the  stanza,  as  we  find  it  in  the  poetry 
of  Pope  ;  nor  yet  in  the  patriarchal  and  gothic  measure  of 
Spencer.  In  these  respects  it  is  more  of  a  golden  age  than 
that  of  either  of  those  poetic  fathers.  Amongst  the  masters 
of  the  art,  it  is  the  time  of  vigorous  conception,  leagued 
with  a  chastened  and  graceful  style,  but  not  subservient  to 
it ;  of  high  and  beautiful  thought,  finding  utterance  in  lan- 
guage suited  to  its  character,  and  adorned  with  the  attrac- 
tions of  a  pure,  manly,  polished  taste.  We  much  doubt  the 
lasting  influence  or  value  of  that  sort  of  poetry,  which  busies 
itself  in  the  ultra  intricacies  of  thought,  bright  and  delicate 
as  it  may  be  ;  which  hurries  us  along  with  a  strange  perti- 
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nacity,  after  the  subtle  imaginings  of  the  excited  mind,  until 
we  are  lost  in  the  mazes  of  the  journey,  or  tired  of  the  "  long 
drawn"  fancies  that  we  are  compelled  to  follow.  It  is  not 
the  time  for  the  attenuation  of  metaphysical  poetry.  Images 
standing  out  in  bold  and  naked  relief— descriptions  of  Nature 
as  she  reveals  herself  in  her  simplicity  and  grandeur— and, 
above  all,  the  palpable  and  strong  emotions  of  the  spirit,  are, 
we  believe,  the  instruments  of  that  poetry  which  shall  leave 
the  impression  of  its  power  upon  the  age."  The  mighty  spell 
of  mind  that  brings  before  us  in  dread  reality  the  alarm  of 
Waterloo,  when  there  was  "  mounting  in  hot  haste,"  or  the 
rattling  tempest  of  the  hills,  when 

"  Jura  answers  from  her  misty  shroud 

Back  to  the  joyous  Alps  who  call  to  her  aloud" — 

disclose,  after  all,  the  stateliest  magic  of  Byron— just  as  his 
pathos  is  more  strikingly  exhibited  in  those  clear  and  un- 
sullied escapes  of  feeling  which  his  subject,  and  not  himself, 
has  produced.  Campbell  has  stirred  the  hearts  of  half  the 
world  by  a  line  of  his  Battle  of  the  Baltic;  while  Moore  has 
given  us  whole  volumes  on  the  dissection  of  a  rainbow. 

Of  course  we  would  not  be  understood  to  maintain  that 
the  great  attributes  of  poetry  have  not  heretofore  been  com- 
prehended ;  or  that  new  ones  have  been  discovered.  We 
not  only  do  not  maintain  it — we  do  not  say  it.  It  would  be 
ridiculous  to  do  so,  of  what  we  consider  to  be  an  original 
ingredient  in  the  human  constitution.  On  the  contrary,  we 
hold  that  the  grand  properties  of  good  poetry  have  ever 
showed  themselves  the  same,  from  Homer's  day  to  our  own. 
But  it  has  been  reserved  for  modern  times  to  bring  them 
into  exercise  with  a  power  and  purity  and  elevation,  which 
they  could  never  boast  before.  Classical  ornament,  it  is 
certain,  still  holds  place  as  a  property  of  poetical  composi- 
tion. Antiquity  has  long  afforded  a  principal  fountain 
whence  poetry  draws  many  of  her  choicest  associations, 
and  much  of  that  material  with  which  she  illustrates  and 
adorns  her  conceptions.  This  is  a  familiar  truth. — But 
though  such  embellishment,  under  the  direction  of  a  good 
taste,  undoubtedly  has  its  value,  at  the  present  day  we  are 
disposed  to  believe  that  it  does  not  retain  its  early  impor- 
tance as  a  literary  ingredient;  for  it  is  evident  that  there  are 
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others,  of  a  nature  full  as  valuable,  and  full  as  commanding, 
to  bring  it  home  to  the  bosom  of  the  enthusiast — and  why  not 
of  the  scholar? — recognised  by  poetry;  even  its  favorite 
allusions  to  those  animating,  everlasting  principles  that  ac- 
tuate us  in  the  sublimest  and  best  of  causes,  and  its  intimacy 
with  the  fadeless  features  of  nature  in  her  alternate  moods 
of  loveliness  and  magnificence. — Once,  genius  would  deign 
to  linger  among  none  but  vast  and  marvellous  creations. 
Now,  she  has  found  a  wider  field  for  her  efforts  or  for  her 
revels  among  the  less  prominent,  but  not,  on  that  account, 
less  interesting  objects  that  are  ever  about  us.  If,  in  some 
temple  of  finished  and  almost  breathing  statuary,  or  in  some 
stern  exhibition  of  heroic  fortitude  and  valor,  poetry  once 
found  all  it  could  hope  for  of  beauty  and  sublimity,  she  now 
recognises  them  in  the  great  living  models  of  moral  power 
and  loveliness  ;  in  the  solitary  but  ever  varying  and  wonder- 
ful works  of  nature  ;  in  the  wide  charities  of  virtuous  and 
peaceful  life.  If  she  found  strength  in  her  images  of  Jove, 
or  in  the  achievements  of  the  mighty  in  war,  she  finds  it  now 
in  her  conceptions  of  a  higher  and  holier  sovereignty,  or  in 
the  struggles  of  brave  and  good  hearts  in  the  cause  of 
humanity.  If  she  found  pathos  in  the  tragic  sufferings  of 
imaginary  queens  and  heroes,  or,  again,  in  the  lamentations 
of  our  first  parents,  driven  from  the  gates  of  Paradise,  she 
now  finds  it  in  the  language  of  nature — in  the  unfeigned 
trials  of  the  great  and  devoted  who  have  not  lived  in  vain — 
in  the  sorrows  of  man,  since  Paradise  closed  on  him  for  ever — 
in  the  power  of  those  peculiar  and  commanding  griefs  that 
history  has  treasured  for  the  instruction  of  the  world,  and 
which  are  often,  at  once,  the  lot  and  lesson  of  mankind. 

While  upon  this  portion  of  our  subject,  we  would  revert  to 
a  consideration  that  seems  to  deserve  some  notice.  We  think 
it  cannot  have  escaped  observation,  that  poetical  writers, 
in  passing  from  the  more  royal  and  solitary  walks  of  the  art, 
have  gone  to  the  other  extreme — and  are  now  found  circu- 
lating freely  in  the  various  childish  resorts  and  play-grounds 
that  philanthropic  spirits  are  continually  throwing  open  to 
the  footsteps  of  youth.  Without  doubt  this  passage  from 
the  one  sphere  to  the  other  is  partly  the  result  of  that  temper 
of  the  times  to  which  we  before  referred,  and  which  operates 
to  bring  down  the  mind  to  popular  contact — as  we  may 
venture  to  express  it,  being  of  no  politics — in  almost  all  its  de- 
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partments ;  but  very  much,  we  apprehend,  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  strong  disposition  at  present  manifested  to  encourage 
the  manufacture  of  verse  of  exceeding  simplicity,  "for  the 
use  of  children.'''  To  all  this  we  have  no  objection,  so  it  be 
managed  within  due  bounds.  The  danger,  if  so  grave  a 
word  need  be  used,  consists  in  the  liability  to  which  poetry 
may  be  subject  to  be  frittered  away  and  reduced — not  re- 
fined— by  this  process  of  simplification.  For  there  are  two 
kinds  of  simplicity — perhaps  we  are  repeating  what  we  have 
said  before — one  consisting  in  the  direct  disenthralled  language 
which  distinguishes  great  and  forcible  thoughts;  the  other  in 
the  unpretending  juvenile  strain  that  strips  thought  of  all  dig- 
nity whatever,  and  forces  it  down  to  the  comparative  nursery 
diction  which  marks  the  multiplying  volumes  of  our  youthful 
libraries.  Many  minds  are  disposed  to  regard  the  simplicity 
of  Wordsworth  as  something  as  ineffable  and  insufferable 
as  it  is  uncommon.  With  them,  the  word,  in  its  application 
to  this  truly  rare  genius,  is  used  in  its  worst  sense.  Now, 
for  ourselves,  we  are  inclined  to  point  to  Wordsworth  as  an 
instance  of  the  quality  of  simplicity  most  admirably  exhibited. 
The  sublime  singleness  of  his  conceptions  sutlers  nothing  by 
the  bold  relief  into  which  they  are  thrown  by  his  language. 
There  is  no  weakness,  though  his  thoughts  have  not  the 
parading  support  of  words.  There  is  no  influence  lost  in 
the  unencumbered  beauty  in  which  they  go  triumphantly 
home  to  the  heart. 

We  are  the  more  anxious  that  the  true  meaning  of  this 
term  should  be  perceived  and  understood,  from  the  chance 
we  think  it  may  have  to  abide  of  passing  to  the  service  of 
something  far  beyond  and  below  it — to  something  that  has 
much  of  the  appearance  of  simplicity,  without  any  of  its 
virtues.  There  is  a  natural  chord  in  the  bosoms  of  us  all. 
It  ever  responds  in  sympathy  to  the  noble  music  of  a  spirit 
deeply  and  sincerely  stirred.  Here  the  vibrations  of  the 
heart,  if  they  be  given  in  poetry,  will  also  be  given  in  the 
language  of  true  simplicity.  And  this  is  the  kind  of  simpli- 
city we  would  cultivate — and  that  too  without  condemning, 
so  it  be  kept  within  bounds,  the  infantile  guise  in  whieh  po- 
etry is  introduced  to  the  companionship  of  children.  We 
only  protest  against  confounding  the  simplicity  of  great 
thoughts  with  the  simplicity  of  little  ones. 

The  higher  range  of  poetical  exertion,  to  which  it  is  our 
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intention  to  direct  our  remarks  more  particularly,  supposes 
those  qualities,  in  him  who  moves  in  it  successfully,  that 
constitute  him  a  poet  in  the  loftiest  meaning  of  the  term  ; 
as  well  as  a  certain  set  of  sympathies,  in  those  who  accom- 
pany him  with  satisfaction.  To  write  a  song  and  compose 
an  epic  are  two  things.  The  author  of  a  national  lay,  or  a 
ballad,  may  have  the  power  to  quicken  our  pulses  or  start 
our  tears,  by  the  witchery  of  his  verse,  but  prove  an  actual 
soporific  in  his  attempts  to  charm  by  efforts  of  high  preten- 
sion. The  reason  of  this  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  assign. 
It  consists  in  the  simple  fact  that  different  endowments  are 
required  for  the  two  species  of  writing.  True,  the  posses- 
sion of  one  does  not  imply  the  absence  of  the  other.  There 
are  instances  of  their  perfect  and  happy  combination ;  but 
the  combination  is  rare  in  comparison  with  the  gift  of  the 
poetic  faculty.  Most  of  us  can  recall  our  different  emotions, 
on  surrendering  ourselves  to  the  mellow  cadences  of  beau- 
tiful hexameter  with  its  rhyme,  composition,  and  the  com- 
manding blank  verse  of  a  masterly  and  enkindling  tragedy. 
With  this  recollection  in  mind,  the  force  of  our  observation 
will  be  perceived,  as  connected  with  the  less,  and  the  more 
pretending  efforts  of  the  muse.  They  who  have  not  poetry 
enough  in  their  intellectuals  to  lead  them  to  admit  the  truth 
of  our  doctrine  as  drawn  from  their  own  perception,  would 
hardly  be  reached  by  any  argument  we  might  build  upon  it. 
Tragedy  has  ever  been  considered  one  of  the  Olympian 
walks  of  the  poet.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  cause  of  the 
drama,  genius  has  put  forth  some  of  its  pre-eminent  efforts. 
Requiring  uncommon  vigor  of  style,  a  heroic  strain  of 
thought,  and  an  adventurous  spirit  of  imagination,  an  attempt 
at  this  species  of  writing  may  well  rank  amongst  the  most 
daring  of  poetical  undertakings. 

When  we  speak  of  the  drama,  we  would  be  understood 
to  refer  to  it  in  its  purity.  The  neglect  or  absence  of  the 
distinguishing  properties  which  constitute  its  legitimacy,  it 
would  be  easy  to  point  out  in  many  modern  instances.  The 
departure  from  first  principles  in  this  department,  indeed, 
has  been  frequently  unpardonable ;  and  such  is  the  feeling 
of  the  age,  in  connection  with  this  style  of  poetry,  there  is 
little  hope,  we  fear,  of  a  return  to  them.  It  is  well  known 
that  a  long  and  wordy  war  was  engendered,  aforetime,  upon 
the  matter  of  the  technical  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  con- 
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struction  and  conduct  of  the  drama.  It  was  a  dispute 
almost  as  serious  as  any  upon  the  real  and  symbolical 
presence.  It  became  a  settled  conviction,  however,  that 
such  things  as  time,  place,  and  the  common  probabilities  of 
life  were  affairs  which  poets,  as  well  as  readers,  were  bound 
to  observe.  Genius,  it  is  true,  sometimes  leaped  the  barriers 
of  the  unities,  and,  in  a  few  royal  instances,  roamed  in 
uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable  liberty  through  the  fields  of 
fancy.  But  the  examples  have  not  sanctioned  the  custom. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  the  poetic  spirit,  in  this  respect, 
has  felt  the  restraint  of  public  opinion,  it  has  made  a  new 
escape  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  latterly  chosen  to  appear. 
Under  the  guise  of  a  dramatic  poem,  it  enjoys  a  latitude,  both 
of  conception  and  execution,  which  recognises  almost  entirely 
the  old  freedom  from  the  technical  canons.  Accordingly, 
much  of  the  finest  poetry  that  has  flowed  upon  England  of 
late  years,  has  been  through  this  new  channel. 

There  is  a  simplicity  and  unity — a  unity  of  purpose — 
about  this  model  of  the  drama,  which,  while  they  render  the 
work  unfit  for  representation,  open  at  once  a  wide  region  for 
the  ardent  and  excursive  fancy  of  the  artist.  Tragedies, 
under  this  modification,  are  properly  tragedies  for  the  closet. 
They  appeal  to  our  taste  and  our  poetic  sympathies,  rather 
than  to  our  passions  or  our  animal  excitability. 

And  we  are  content  that  it  should  be  so.  We  are  con- 
tent that  the  beautiful  works  of  genius  should  be  fashioned  to 
meet  only  the  intellectual  eye — to  be  scanned  in  solitude — 
to  delight  us  at  our  firesides.  We  have  never  been  anxious 
that  the  Mysteries  and  Moralities  should  be  summoned  from 
their  sleep  of  ages.  "They  sleep  well."  We  have  never 
been  anxious  to  perpetuate  anything  that  recalls  them,  or  to 
countenance  any  of  the  enormities  of  the  scene  that  some- 
times bring  the  modern  stage  into  too  decided  rivalry  with 
those  monstrous  spectacles.  With  equal  reason  we  have 
no  disposition  to  subject  the  purity  and  perfection  of  lofty 
tragedy  to  the  present  mutilating  and  fantastic  spirit  of  the 
theatres.  We  shall  not  be  understood,  of  course,  to  speak 
disparagingly  of  those  standard  plays  that  are  tragedies 
indeed,  and  as  such  have  been  honored  for  generations — and 
which  will  bear  representation  and  deserve  applause,  so  long 
as  the  old  fountains  of  inspiration  are  remembered ;  but  we 
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would  keep  this  sublime  department  of  poetry  from  the  en- 
croachments of  the  popular  demand  for  stage  effect. 

We  are  aware  that  in  rendering  to  any  writer  the  praise 
of  priority  among  the  constructors  of  modern  English 
drama,  we  are  rendering  no  uncommon  honor.  The  glo- 
rious days  of  British  tragedy  have  gone  by  ;  and  we  might 
trace,  did  our  limits  allow,  an  outline  of  its  history  to  show 
its  declension — the  causes  which  produced  it,  and  which 
now  almost  forbid  a  hope  of  its  revival.  But  we  must  re- 
frain. It  is  enough  to  say,  that  as  the  spirit  of  the  Grecian 
drama  lived  in  the  lyrics,  so  the  spirit  of  that  of  England 
early  lurked  in  those  admirable  old  ballads  that  constitute  so 
considerable  a  mass  of  its  dawning  poetry ;  and  that  from 
these  fountains  the  first  draughts  were  the  purest.  The 
drama  of  our  language  has  seen  no  day  more  promising  than 
that  which  shone  upon  the  morning  devotees  at  its  shrine. 
To  follow  its  changes  and  its  deterioration,  would  be  to 
tread  in  a  beaten  track,  or  to  linger  upon  a  topic  that  has 
been  amply  treated  by  far  worthier  pens  than  our  own.  It 
will  naturally  be  supposed  that  we  are  here  speaking  of  the 
general  tendency  of  this  species  of  poetry.  An  exception 
like  Shakspeare  is  not  to  be  considered  as  affecting  the  rule. 
It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  the  temper  of  the  times  and  dis- 
positions of  writers  have  led  men  astray  from  the  ancient 
high  pathway  ;  and  it  is  quite  an  event  to  see  a  drama 
amongst  us  that  can,  even  in  some  distant  manner,  bring 
back  the  old  and  good  times  of  the  splendid  art.  A  lady,  of 
whom  England  may  well  be  proud,  has  done  this  in  a 
striking  degree  ;  and  though  her  plot  mingles  with  no  misty 
mythology,  no  all- pervading,  all-powerful  destiny,  effecting 
its  silent  triumph  as  it  proceeds,  like  the  Greek  drama,  there 
is  still  a  unity  of  purpose,  of  high  and  almost  religious  de- 
termination, that  all  but  supplies  that  peculiar  principle  of 
the  ancient  tragedy,  while  it  imparts  to  this  a  character  still 
more  elevated. 

It  has  been  said,  and  maintained  with  a  degree  of  plausi- 
bility, that  the  progress  of  Christianity  has  been  no  help 
to  that  of  poetry.  It  has  been  argued  that  religion,  or  reli- 
gious feeling,  as  a  principle  or  ingredient,  has  not  been  par- 
ticularly favorable  to  the  development  of  poetic  genius 
under  its  best  forms  of  attractiveness  or  energy.     Doubtless 
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this  remark,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  true.  In  extenso,  we  by- 
no  means  subscribe  to  it.  Though  there  be  no  subject  on 
which  men  are  so  strenuous  or  so  sensitive  as  their  religion  ; 
though  there  be  no  one  thing  which  you  may  not  with  less 
chance  of  resentment  charge  them  with  being  without,  or 
more  safely  attempt  to  take  from  them  ;  yet,  bring  that  jewel 
of  their  lives  into  a  prominent  consideration  in  your  inter- 
changes and  reasonings,  and  it  seems  to  lose  half  its  sacred- 
ness  and  value  by  the  transfer  ;  as  though  what  must  be 
worshipped  as  a  faith,  deserved  to  be  overlooked  or  depre- 
ciated as  an  influence — as  though  the  sublime  object  of 
veneration  in  the  temple  were  deprived  of  its  intrinsic  im- 
portance by  its  association  with  the  best  efforts  of  human 
thought,  under  the  form  of  some  stirring  history  or  poem. 
This  is  a  part  of  the  common  inconsistency  of  our  nature. 

Still,  though  the  Christian  religion,  in  its  simple  and  severe 
exhibitions,  may  fail  to  render  the  poetry  which  embodies 
them  less  attractive  than  the  common  worldly  principles  on 
which  most  works  of  fancy  are  accustomed  to  turn,  it  would 
be  unphilosophical  to  deny  that  illustrations  of  strong  moral 
energy  or  power  of  endurance  form  the  most  popular,  as  well 
as  the  most  elevating  efforts  of  the  dramatic  artist.  So  far, 
then,  as  these  may  go,  they  exhibit  a  modification  of  the  re- 
ligious element,  after  all.  We  see  not  how  this  can  be  denied, 
if  any  connection  or  sympathy  is  to  be  allowed  between 
religion  and  morality  ;  and  we  feel  safe  in  maintaining 
that  this  spirit — call  it  a  moral  or  religious  one,  as  you 
please — which  forms  its  principle,  its  nucleus,  as  in  the  trage- 
dies of  Miss  Baillie,  is  the  true  spirit  of  the  drama. 

Yet  we  are  hardly  ready  to  admit  that  the  religious  senti- 
ment of  our  time,  strongly  marked  as  it  often  is  by  the  spirit 
of  sect,  can  be  employed  as  an  ingredient  of  the  drama  with  a 
degree  of  success  by  any  means  commensurate  with  that 
which  accompanied  it  in  its  earlier  introduction.  The  reli- 
gion which  favors  the  highest  efforts  of  poetry  is  an  influence 
that  awes  mankind,  without  arraying  man  against  his  bro- 
ther— a  holy  and  resistless  spirit  of  good,  that  points  and 
leads  the  way  to  happiness,  rather  than  a  spirit  of  conten- 
tion, that  is  too  often  thought  to  hallow  a  warfare  that  bends 
all  our  passions  to  its  service  without  distinction.  If  the 
drama  be  founded  upon  the  exhibition  of  this  principle,  as  it 
at  present  obtains  among  us,  it  would  seem  that  most  of  its 
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success,  should  it  win  any,  would  be  confined  to  that  class 
of  believers  who  sympathized  exactly  with  the  writer. 
Amid  conflicting  parlies,  it  is  too  often  to  be  lamented  that 
no  large,  embracing  principle  of  faith  will  serve  to  nullify 
technical  differences,  and  bring  the  mind,  by  a  sort  of  cen- 
tripetal force,  to  acknowledge  a  centering  power  of  genius, 
in  spite  of  a  particular  and  differing  creed  in  him  who  mani- 
fests it.  This  is  melancholy.  It  is  a  weakness.  Thus 
Pollock,  the  author  of  the  Course  of  Time — no  drama,  though 
a  poem — found  his  worshippers,  and  those  who  passed  by 
on  the  other  side,  not  only  among  those  of  the  same  genera- 
tion, but  of  the  same  circle.  It  was  his  religious  creed  that 
gave  him  notoriet}',  we  are  disposed  to  believe,  rather  than 
the  exhibition  of  religion  as  a  principle,  in  the  simple  and 
commanding  features  which  approve  themselves  to  every 
man's  conscience — rather  too  than  the  strong  inspired  lan- 
guage of  poetry  to  which  all  hearts  invariably  respond. 

We  deem  it  hardly  necessary  to  add  here,  that  we  are  not 
to  be  understood  as  saying  that  we  consider  the  strongest 
sense  of  natural  religion  of  which  humanity  is  capable,  as 
the  best  foundation  or  principle  of  religious  and  sacred  poet- 
ry ;  or  that  we  should  rest  content  with  it  as  its  chief,  and 
best,  and  vital  ingredient.  What  we  mean  to  say  is — be- 
cause we  cannot  escape  saying  it,  in  honesty  and  soberness — 
that,  as  far  as  the  cause  and  progress  of  poetry  is  concerned, 
we  would  rather  see  it,  as  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
masters  of  old,  than  see  it,  in  noble  strain  and  strong  lan- 
guage, advocating  any  peculiar  religious  feeling  or  sentiment, 
that  would  eventually  subject  it — and  that  justly — to  the 
designation  of  bigoted  or  belligerant.  Added  to  this,  we 
would  be  understood  as  maintaining,  most  emphatically,  that 
Christianity — the  Christian  religion — the  revealed  religion  of 
Christ — must  be  considered  as  the  only  safe  and  satisfactory 
foundation  and  spirit  of  that  sacred  and  religious  poetry, 
which  can  hope,  as  such,  to  be  received,  or  to  be  properly 
regarded  by  an  enlightened  age,  as  a  strong  minister  to  man 
of  the  saving  principles  from  which  it  springs. 

There  is  no  subject  connected  with  poetry,  which  de- 
mands more  emphatic  or  serious  consideration,  than  the 
gteat  moral  tone  that  marks  it  like  the  vein  in  the  marble — 
the  religious  character  of  the  deep  principle  which  animates 
it.     It  is  this  tone — this  character — that  imparts  to  it  not 
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only  its  virtue  but  its  value.     And  while  this  is  so,  it  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  singular  that  sacred  poetry  should  win  and 
retain  the  place  it  holds  with  those  spirits,  which,  open  to  all 
the  mysteries  of  the  lyre,  can  well  appreciate  its  noble  and 
lifting  music.     With  this  principle  of  the  sky  at  his  helm,  the 
poet  can  sail  triumphant  and  honored   through  any  sea. 
Endowed  with  a  vivid  imagination,  he  can  readily  invest 
with  a  rich  and  harmonious  coloring  every  object  in  nature 
or  art,  of  mind  or  matter,  upon  which  he  may  exercise  the 
spell  of  his  fancy.     He  grasps  the  prominent  points  of  his 
subject  with  a  bold  hand  and  a  high  intention  ;  and,  under  the 
rapid  and  beautiful  analysis  of  genius,  guided  by  truth,  un- 
folds its  various  combinations,  that  rise  like  lights  upon  his 
march  of  inspiration.     He  delights  in  the  simple  but  ener- 
getic emotions  ;  in  the  deep  but  strong  movements  of  pure 
hearts  and  great  spirits  ;  in  the  joy  of  happy  memories,  and 
the  contemplation  of  high  and  invigorating  realities.     His 
visions  are  generally  distinct,  and  his  picture,  in  its  glowing 
but  delicate  colors,  attracts  us  by  the  magic  with  which  it 
.  brings  back  some  of  the  dearest  dreams  of  our  other  years, 
and  some  of  the  holiest  feelings  which  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  cherish.     He  rather  prefers,  in  bold,  vigorous  out- 
line, to  bare  the  soul  in  some  one  absorbing  excitement,  to 
indulging  in  too  refined  speculations  upon  its   nature — its 
mysterious  movements — its  subtle    affections.     He  avoids 
swelling  into  bombast,  or  sinking  into  the  common-place  of 
mere  sentiment.     He  depicts  strongly,  but  with  truth.     He 
is  not  apt  to  forget  the  majesty  of  his  art.     He  presents  us 
a  fine  statue  in  the  full  grace  of  its  proportions  ;  but  he  re- 
members the  drapery  ;  and  arranges  it  with  the  ease  and  taste 
of  one  whose  genius  is  true  to  its  work.     His  fervor  is  that 
of  a  mind  impressed  with  the  importance  of  things  higher 
and  better  than  those  of  earth ;  and  it  ever  burns  upward, 
like  the  flame  from  the  holy  altar.     It  comes  to  sanctify  the 
kindest  and  best  of  the  affections,  and  delights  in  the  grand 
and  deep  revelations  of  those  principles  that   honor  and 
elevate  man.     But  we  resume  our  subject. 

The  Greek  tragedy  was  peculiar ;  but  it  was  certainly 
pure  and  perfect  compared  with  that  which  succeeded  it. 
It  was  grand  and  heroic,  for  it  sprang  from  the  lyrics.  It 
glowed  with  passion.  It  abounded  in  rugged  but  natural 
conceptions.     It  formed  the  very  religion  of  the  time.     It  is 
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at  present  our  object  merely  to  refer  to  the  great  masters  of 
the  Grecian  drama.  The  names  of  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides  are  as  familiar  as  household  words — and  their  his- 
tory is  very  generally  and  pleasantly  remembered.  Ancient 
poetry  is  embalmed  with  them  ;  and  themselves  were  em- 
balmed in  the  pride  and  gratitude  of  their  countrymen. 
These  great  spirits  interwove  the  public  events  of  Greece 
into  their  dramatic  poetry,  and  made  national  concerns  of 
their  tragedies  ;  thus,  at  once,  registering  the  glories  of  their 
heroes,  and  presenting  to  the  young  men  of  their  time  the 
best  models  by  which  they  could  shape  themselves  in  senti- 
ment and  character.  In  reward  for  this  devotion  to  the  art, 
their  ambition  was  ministered  to  in  a  manner,  or  at  least  in 
a  degree,  peculiar  to  the  age.  They  were  the  honored  and 
the  observed  of  their  generation.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at — to  use  the  sentiment  of  a  sensible  French  writer — that 
the  Athenians,  distinguished  as  they  were  by  a  lively  imagi- 
nation ;  a  noble  and  musical  language  ;  singular  fertility  of 
genius,  and  eminent  abilities,  exercised  by  the  most  vigorous 
emulation,  should  have  been  excessively  fond  of  poetry,  and 
no  less  attached  to  those  who  displayed  a  strong  spirit  of 
ambition  in  that  art,  and  a  determination  to  excel  in  any  of 
the  employments  that  tended  to  illustrate  or  give  it  effect. 
For  these  reasons  they  honored,  as  a  matter  of  course,  not 
only  dramatic  poets,  but  actors. 

The  regard  was  reciprocal.  From  feelings  thus  generated 
and  thus  directed,  much  was  to  be  expected  that  should  ad- 
vance the  public  mind  on  one  side,  and  high-reaching  vigor- 
ous poetry  on  the  other.  But  all  this  prospect,  bright  as  it 
was  with  promise,  was  doomed  to  be  clouded.  The  Grecian 
theatre  fell  from  its  high  estate,  so  soon  as  comedy  took  pos- 
session of  the  stage.  The  early  form  it  assumed  there  was 
the  most  unamiable  one  in  which  it  has  ever  appeared  ;  and 
saving  only  the  interval  during  which  Menander  moved  to 
dignify  it,  and  rescue  the  drama,  there  is  little  that  presents 
itself  upon  which  it  is  either  pleasant  or  profitable  to  linger. 
"We  accordingly  pass  to  a  consideration  of  it  as  developed 
under  auspices  totally  different,  in  another  land. 

The  close  connection  with  the  stage  held  in  early  times 
by  the  drama,  renders  quite  natural  an  application  to  the 
former  of  the  passing  remarks  which  we  are  submitting  upon 
the  prominent  points  in  the  history  of  the  latter.     In  Rome 
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—to  which  we  insensibly  turn,  as  the  light  of  poetry  expires 
on  the  plains  of  Greece — in  Rome,  Plautus  and  Terence 
were  identified  with  the  stage.  Yet  these  two  were  among 
the  first  and  most  prominent  of  the  Latin  dramatic  writers. 
Both,  too,  were  writers  of  surpassing  power  in  their  peculiar 
sphere.  So  pure  and  energetic  was  the  language  of  Plautus, 
that  Varro,  a  Roman  of  acknowledged  learning  and  judg- 
ment, declared  that  if  the  muses  were  inclined  to  speak 
Latin,  they  would  speak  in  the  language  of  Plautus.  Indeed, 
were  more  wanting  to  show  the  celebrity  in  which  he  was 
held,  Varro  has  left,  in  addition,  the  following  stanza  upon 
iiis  death  : 

Postquam  morte  captus  est  Plautus, 
Comcedia  luget,  scena  est  deserta  ; 
Deinde  Risus,  Ludus,  Joeusque,  et  numeri 
Innumeri  simul  omnes  collachrymarunt. 

Horace  held  opinions  respecting  this  author,  totally  different, 
to  be  sure.  But  Horace  lived  in  the  Augustan  age,  when 
the  Roman  taste  was  at  its  height  of  refinement.  The  only 
commentary  upon  his  criticism  which  we  deem  it  necessary 
just  now  to  submit,  is  the  fact  that  for  five  hundred  years 
Plautus  continued  the  principal  favorite  of  the  stage.  Still, 
we  would  by  no  means  be  considered  the  advocate  of  the  dra- 
ma and  stage  at  this  crisis.  Both  were  exceedingly  corrupt, 
and  in  that  lamentable  state  they  remained,  exhibiting  to  a 
luxurious  and  dissolute  people,  every  variety  of  extravagance 
and  licentiousness  which  could  be  brought  forth  under  the 
shadow  of  imperial  patronage  in  its  high  places.  Thus 
passed  even  the  age  of  Roscius ;  and  thus  continued  the 
theatre,  even  in  what  was  then  considered  the  home  of  its 
splendor  and  popularity,  until  genius  withdrew  from  it,  and 
under  the  vile  and  ridiculous  personations  of  Nero,  it  fell  into 
utter  decay  and  dissolution. 

The  appearance  of  the  drama  in  Spain  was  accompanied 
by  that  strange  mixture  of  gloomy  superstition  and  provin- 
cial farce  which  was  too  sadly  peculiar  to  escape  notice,  in 
the  early  literature  of  that  country.  The  great  basis  of  the 
drama  there  was  religion  ;  and  not  only  the  ineffable  absur- 
dities, but  the  absolute  blasphemies  which  were  constructed 
upon  it,  are  almost  beyond  belief.  Lope  de  Vega  and  Cal- 
deron  may,  in  many  respects  indeed,  be  exceptions  from  the 
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mass  of  Spanish  writers  who  have  made  themselves  so  con- 
spicuous by  their  extravagance  ;  but  even  these,  so  justly 
held  up  as  the  poetic  pride  of  that  romantic  land,  must  still 
be  reckoned  among  those  dramatists  of  whom  Dr.  Johnson 
says,  "  they  gain  attention  by  hyperbolical  or  aggravated 
characters,  by  fabulous  or  unexampled  excellence  or  depra- 
vity ;  as  the  writers  of  barbarous  romances  invigorated  the 
reader  by  a  giant  and  a  dwarf;  and  he  that  should  form  his 
expectations  of  human  affairs  from  the  play  or  from  the  tale, 
would  be  equally  deceived." 

Much  of  this  general  remark  will  apply  to  the  drama  as 
it  appeared  in  Italy.  It  was  distinguished  by  its  inconsisten- 
cies, and  by  a  ridiculous  management  of  the  most  contemp- 
tible materials.  In  point  of  looseness  and  extravagance  it 
rivalled  that  of  ancient  Rome ;  rarely  boasting  a  virtue  to 
redeem  the  mass  of  littleness  and  vice  which  seemed  to  be 
its  prevailing  ingredients. 

It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  the  course  of  observation 
in  which  we  are  here  indulging  is  of  that  comprehensive  cha- 
racter which  our  limits  render  proper,  though  not  the  one 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  we  should  incline  to 
pursue.  We  speak  of  course  of  the  state  of  poetry  as  it  existed 
in  those  dramas,  which  issued  from  the  hands  of  the  mass  of 
writers,  and  not  of  the  masters.  They  who  may  be  termed 
such,  of  which  each  land  we  have  adverted  to  could  cer- 
tainly boast,  gave  birth  to  works  whose  range  is  the  civilized 
world,  and  whose  celebrity  will  remain  while  language  en- 
dures. Still,  even  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  redeem  their 
age  ;  and  though,  in  some  leading  instances,  their  genius 
stood  proud  and  unshackled  before  the  confusion  of  their 
time,  they  were  not  destined  to  escape  it  altogether,  and 
necessarily  partake,  from  their  position,  of  some  portion  of 
the  literary  infirmities  which  distinguish  their  era.  Such 
exceptions,  while  they  serve  only  to  bring  into  still  stronger 
relief  the  moral  and  literary  condition  of  the  people  from 
which  they  stand  forth,  cannot  but  "  make  the  judicious 
grieve,"  when  it  is  seen  how  much  they  might  have  done  for 
their  country's  reputation  and  the  cause  of  letters,  had  they 
not  been  subjected  to  such  unhappy  influences.  How  little, 
however,  could  be  hoped  for  the  progress  of  true  learning 
in  any  department,  when  the  common  mind  was  ruled  by 
the  grossest  superstition,  and  all  that  rose,  by  force  of  native 
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endowment,  above  the  general  level  of  degradation,  were 
more  solicitous  to  improve  their  condition  for  selfish  pur- 
poses, than  to  enlighten  the  mass  that  heaved  dimly  and 
heavily  below  them  ! 

In  France  the  drama  remained  without  form  and  void,  till 
Corneille  and  Racine  rose  to  illumine  their  age.  Between 
these  master  spirits  and  the  great  Greeks,  Sophocles  and 
Euripides,  a  comparison  by  no  means  unapt  might  be  insti- 
tuted, and  followed  out  successfully.  Sophocles  was  distin- 
guished by  his  power— so  was  Corneille.  Euripides  melted 
py  his  pathos — so  did  Racine.  Each  saw  his  leading  trait 
in  his  mighty  prototype.  Yet  the  shape  assumed  by  the 
drama  under  the  magical  genius  of  even  such  men,  was  so 
decidedly  national  as  to  forbid  the  recognition  of  it  as  the 
drama  of  Greece  in  her  glory.  The  French  drama,  it  is 
well  known,  is  the  drama  of  criticism.  The  character  of 
the  people  formed  an  everlasting  barrier  to  the  progress  of 
the  true  dramatic  spirit  among  them.  Its  fervor  degenera- 
ted to  coldness.  Impassioned  action  was  sacrificed  to  the 
passion  of  etiquette  ;  and  France  and  her  poetic  champions 
saw  nothing  of  the  Greek  drama,  on  the  theatres,  but  the 
model.     Corneille  lived  too  late  for  his  age  ;  and  though  it 

was  not  till  the  noon  of  his  fame — we  think  it  was  in  Cinna 

that  he  condescended  to  respect  the  unities,  yet  the  great  in- 
fluence of  the  court  and  of  popular  character  were  at  work 
before  him  ;  and  though  he  might  for  ever  have  spurned  or 
worshipped  the  technical  rules  of  the  art  which  he  adorned, 
yet,  in  either  case,  he  would  have  struggled  unavailingly 
against  the  indomitable  spirit  of  his  time.  Voltaire  has 
somewhere  said  that  the  French  were  the  least  poetical 
people  in  the  world  ;  and  offered  it  as  a  reason  why  no  epic 
poem  had  been  produced  among  them.  It  may  with  equal 
truth  perhaps  be  said  that  legitimate  pathos  and  a  tragic 
sense  are  matters  too  incomprehensible  with  that  people 
ever  to  allow  a  hope  for  the  success  of  genuine  tragedy 
among  them. 

But  it  is  not  our  object  to  discuss  the  subject  of  poetry 
under  its  dramatic  development  in  France,  or,  indeed,  to  re- 
view its  history  under  any  presentation  in  that  country.  We 
are  rather  desirous  of  examining  its  claims  to  consideration 
in  instances  of  commanding  popularity  in  our  own  language, 
and  of   contemporaneous  celebrity  ;  contenting  ourselves 
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with  the  above  cursory  observations,  which  were  naturally- 
suggested  from  a  glance  at  the  art,  as  it  exhibited  itself  in 
the  different  periods  and  lands  to  which  we  have  adverted 
in  our  progress  from  the  past  to  the  present. 

Meanwhile  we  would  observe  that  many  of  these  thoughts 
we  have  taken  occasion  to  express  before.  Our  sentiments, 
upon  this  great  and  interesting  subject,  remain  unchanged  ; 
and  we  think  that  so  mistaken  has  been  much  of  the  public 
feeling  and  opinion  concerning  it,  in  many  of  its  particulars, 
there  cannot  be  too  strong  or  too  frequent  a  recurrence  to 
it  in  this  way,  as  a  subject  of  wide  effect  upon  our  litera- 
ture, and  of  vast  consequence  in  connection  with  our  literary 
taste  and  our  poetical  reputation.  It  is  time  things  of  this 
kind  should  be  viewed  correctly  as  well  as  philosophically — 
and  spoken  of  plainly,  as  well  as  with  seriousness  and  truth. 
We  hope  the  thoughts  Ave  have  submitted  in  all  humbleness, 
may  lead  to  this  excellent  issue. 

A  few  remarks  upon  our  subject,  as  a  matter  upon  which 
sad  and  severe  criticism  has  too  often  been  pleased  to  sit  in 
judgment,  will  embrace  all  we  have  to  say  upon  it  at  pre- 
sent, in  this  connection.  And  we  are  free  to  declare  that 
we  think  it  has  been  hardly  dealt  by,  very  unfairly  examined, 
very  erroneously  judged,  very  ignorantly  sentenced.  We 
have  taken  occasion,  on  another  page,  to  speak  of  the  critical 
and  poetical  sentiments  as  rarely  combined,  and  as  afford- 
ing, in  most  instances  where  they  are  assumed,  very  natural 
exhibitions  of  a  want  of  sympathy.  We  have  seen  cases 
that  may  be  called  extremely  hard  ones,  in  this  particular. 
The  court  which  sat  upon  them  had  no  title  to  its  jurisdiction 
drawn  from  any  portion  of  any  healthy  literary  charter,  or 
from  common  sense  itself.  Yet  prosaic,  unimaginative,  un- 
learned as  it  was,  it  presumed  to  pass  upon  the  matter  it  had 
irreverently  brought  to  its  tribunal,  with  all  the  circumstance 
and  pretension  with  which  it  would  pronounce  upon  subjects 
to  which  it  might  lay  some  claim  of  knowledge  and  author- 
ity. No  one  will  deny  that  this  is  a  highly  dangerous  pro- 
ceeding in  the  business  of  criticism.  It  is  dangerous  as  re- 
gards both  the  writer  and  the  reviewer  ;  for  the  former  may 
be  made  bitter  by  the  harsh  and  undeserved  judgment  to 
which  he  is  subjected ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  expanded  be- 
yond all  rational  dimensions  by  the  flattery  with  which  he  is 
dismissed ;  while  the  latter  is  sure  to  render  himself  emi- 
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nently  ridiculous  by  his  criticism  in  the  minds  of  all  whose 
literary  judgment  is  untrammelled. 

But  wo  pass  to  a  few  closing  considerations  suggested  by 
our  still  expanding  subject.  Poetry  has  seen  times  of  greater 
veneration,  indeed,  than  our  own.  Time  was,  as  we  have 
shown,  when  its  votary  was  all  but  deified.  The  oaken 
crowns  of  Homer  and  Virgil  proved  the  enthusiastic  wor- 
ship of  their  countrymen.  But  it  was  the  worship 
of  a  listening  and  excited,  not  of  a  reading  and  think- 
ing people.  They  were  triumphs  indeed  that  Racine  and 
Voltaire  could  boast,  when  theatres  rose  up  to  them,  and  wel- 
comed them  as  the  poetic  fathers  of  their  country.  It  was 
high  honor  that  encircled  Petrarch,  thought  of  as  divine  in 
his  shadowy  Vaucluse,  and  received  as  divine  amidst  the 
plaudits  of  all  Italy.  It  was  a  proud  thing  for  Tasso  to  be 
set  apart  for  a  crowning  with  laurel  at  the  Capitol,  in  the 
midst  of  popes  and  prelates  and  cardinals.  Yet  the  fame  of 
the  blind  bard  of  the  isles  was  not  full,  till  temples  and  sta- 
tues rose  upon  his  ashes,  and  cities  contended  for  the  honor 
of  his  birth-place.  The  Latin  poet  commanded  an  admira- 
tion that  derived  its  chief  glory  from  the  patronage  and 
power  of  Augustus.  The  Euripides  of  France  enjoyed  a 
literary  renown  as  great  as  a  taste  so  decidedly  national 
would  admit,  while  the  poet  was  torn  between  the  struggles 
of  his  great  genius  and  the  tyranny  of  court  criticism.  Pe- 
trarch retains,  i;i  many  of  our  recollections,  but  a  romantic 
celebrity  ;  and  it  is  not  the  honors  rendered,  nor  yet  the 
coronation  decreed  him,  that  can  blind  us  to  the  belief,  that, 
in  poetry,  the  highest  moral  elevation  was  not  reached  even 
by  "  Tasso  the  Repentant."* 

Though  the  art,  then,  and  its  successful  and  commanding 
votaries  may  find  that  the  period  of  their  more  peculiar 
and  unqualified  veneration  has  passed  by,  they  need  indulge 
no  apprehensions  about  the  destruction  and  decay  of  the 
principle  of  their  influence.     That  principle  is  imperishable. 

*  "II  fut  recu  dons  l'academie  des  Aethenei  de  Padoue  sous 
le  nora  de  Pentito,  du  Repentant,  pour  marquer,  qu'il  se  repen- 
tait  du  temps  qu'il  croyait  avoir  perdu  dans  l'etude  du  droit, 
et  dans  les  autres,  ou  son  inclination  ne  l'avait  pas  appele." — 
Voltaire  :  Essai  sur  le  Poesie  epique.     Le  Tasse. 
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It  is  founded  as  deeply  and  as  securely  as  human  nature 
itself.  It  appeals  to  feelings  and  sympathies  that  are  born 
with  us,  and  that  go  with  us  to  the  grave.  We  cannot  es- 
cape its  power,  if  we  would.  It  stirs  the  heart  like  music, 
and  finds  its  responses  as  unfailing  as  its  pulsations.  Those 
instances  of  submission  to  its  enchantment,  and  of  honor 
paid  to  its  supremacy,  to  which  we  have  adverted,  though 
not  repeated  to  the  eye  in  this  our  day,  are  still  no  strange 
tribute  in  the  spirit-land  of  sympathetic  natures. 

In  this  wholesome  and  honorable  consciousness,  then,let  the 
poet  find  his  unfailing  satisfaction.  His  is  a  high  duty  ;  for 
he  strikes  his  harp  for  the  world— for  the  benefit  as  well  as 
delight  of  his  fellows,  with  whom  he  mingles  on  the  broad 
pathway  of  life.  His,  too,  is  a  high  reward  ;  for  he  finds  it 
in  the  applause  of  the  good  and  great,  who  render  it  to  his 
genius  in  a  still  more  unqualified  strain,  where  the  brilliancy 
of  the  poet  is  rendered  yet  brighter  by  the  worth  of  the 
man.  Such  duty  and  such  reward  are  surely  better  than 
those  of  an  earlier  and  perhaps  a  more  romantic  age— and 
surely  the  best,  disconnected  with  his  art,  which  can  await 
him  on  the  common  pilgrimage  ;  and  though  to  the  mighty 
masters  of  a  more  enthusiastic  but  less  enlightened  period, 
the  tribute  of  praise  was  rendered  with  more  direct  and 
almost  royal  manifestations,  the  regard  with  which  the  writer 
of  true  poetic  power— of  the  true  inspiration— is  now  met 
by  an  admiring  people -a  whole  land— the  world— may 
well  be  deemed  equivalent  to  the  best  admiration  which  has 
been  paid  to  genius  on  its  most  triumphant  way. 
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ARTICLE   VIII. 

Some  Observations  on  the   Ecclesiastical  and  Reli- 
gious Condition  of  England.* 

A  worthy  governor  of  one  of  the  New  England  States, 
in  a  proclamation  issued  during  the  last  war  with  Great 
Britain,  called  upon  his  fellow-citizens  to  offer  prayer  for 
England,  as  "the  bulwark  of  our  holy  religion."  In  this 
last  clause  there  was,  doubtless,  more  of  truth  than  of  pru- 
dence. Yet  the  blindest  partisan,  who  was  scandalized  by 
that  unfortunate  phrase,  might  have  admitted  its  substantial 
correctness.  If  any  nation  can  be  termed  the  bulwark  of 
Protestant  Christianity,  it  is  England.  This  has  been  the 
case  for  several  centuries.  When  our  common  faith  has 
been  assaulted,  we  have  not  looked  to  Holland  or  Denmark, 
but  to  England.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  she  has  stood 
in  what  seemed  to  be  the  last  breach,  has  marched  firmly 
up  in  the  forlorn  hope.  In  the  field  of  argument,  what 
nation  can  furnish  so  many  Chillingworths,  Barrows,  Cud- 
worths,  Butlers  ?  So  it  is  now.  True,  indeed,  she  has  not 
the  mathematical  or  the  medical  science  of  France.  She 
has  not  the  multifarious  and  profound  learning  of  the 
Germans.  Possibly,  in  biblical  criticism,  she  is  behind  us  in 
the  United  States.  But  in  the  defence  of  Christianity,  on 
general  grounds,  the  whole  Christian  world,  we  apprehend, 
would  look  to  England,  spontaneously,  for  well-trained  and 

*  This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles  which  was  com- 
menced in  the  Repository  for  April  last,  (page  426,)  with  an 
essay  on  "  Some  of  the  Characteristics  of  the  Present  Age." 
Our  reasons  for  consenting  to  withhold  the  name  of  the 
writer  are  stated  in  a  note  introductory  to  that  article.  The 
present  communication  has  been  made  in  pursuance  of  the 
design  which  was  then  intimated.  The  talent  and  research 
which  it  exhibits,  we  trust,  will  more  than  answer  the  reason- 
able expectations  of  our  readers,  and  fully  justify  the  confi- 
dence wrhich  we  have  expressed  in  the  ability  of  the  writer. 

Editor, 
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trusty  champions.  We  can  confide  in  her  good  sense,  in  her 
well-grounded  views,  in  her  enlightened  piety,  in  her  free- 
dom from  hazardous  speculation.  Where,  also,  could  we 
look,  with  equal  confidence,  in  respect  to  the  propagation  of 
Christianity?  Is  the  light  to  go  forth  from  France?  What 
can  the  feeble  Protestants  there  do  for  the  Pagan  nations, 
cursed  as  they  are  with  the  atheistic  capital,  and  fettered 
and  hedged  in,  by  millions  of  ignorant  and  bigoted  Roman- 
ists ?  We  fear  that  Germany  will  furnish,  at  present,  but 
small  assistance  in  the  general  diffusion  of  Christianity. 
Though  we  cherish  more  hope  in  relation  to  her  piety  and 
ultimate  soundness  in  the  faith  than  many  around  us  are 
disposed  to  do  ;  though  we  are  aware  that  the  German 
temperament  and  character,  when  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel,  furnish  excellent  materiel  for  the  Christian  mis- 
sionary, yet  we  cannot  now  depend  on  Germany  for  any 
considerable  amount  of  aid.  She  is  passing  through  a  tran- 
sition state,  or  rather  through  many  transition  states.  We 
fear  that  a  firm  foundation  is  not  yet  laid.  Much  learning 
is  making  the  Germans  mad.  While  they  are  investigating 
the  condition  of  all  other  nations,  they  have  not  kept  their 
own  vineyard.  There  is  not  homogeneousness  enough. 
Their  innumerable  geographical  divisions  are  a  type  of  their 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  state.  To  England,  therefore, 
mainly,  must  the  Christian  and  the  philanthropist  look  for 
leaders  in  the  great  battle  which  is  to  be  fought  with  the 
hosts  of  ignorance  and  superstition. 

This  prevalence  of  vital  Christianity  in  Britain,  and  her 
means  and  desires  to  communicate  it  to  the  world,  are  a 
cogent  reason  why  the  people  of  the  United  States  should 
become  well  acquainted  with  her  character  and  resources, 
with  her  divisions,  her  principal  ecclesiastical  disputes,  the 
main  points  in  the  intellectual  development  of  her  character  ; 
in  short,  we  ought  to  know  what  we  have  to  hope  and  to 
fear  in  respect  to  her  co-operation,  or  her  want  of  co-opera- 
tion with  us  in  enlightening  and  saving  the  world.  We  must 
become  more  familiar  with  the  features  of  our  ancient  and 
venerable  mother.  We  must  study  her  capabilities,  her 
tendencies,  her  prospects. 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  a  more  accurate  know- 
ledge of  our  English  brethren  is  found  in  our  increasing 
proximity  to  them.     We  do  not  refer  here  simply  to  the 
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augmented  intercourse  which  has  been  effected  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  by  new  modes  of  intercom- 
munication. The  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries  are 
brought  into  contact  in  all  parts  of  the  earth.  The  two 
flags  are  waving,  side  by  side,  in  almost  every  port.  Amer- 
ican missionaries  are  penetrating  the  immense  colonial  pos- 
sessions of  England  in  South  Africa,  in  Western  India,  and 
in  Burmah.  The  two  nations  are  rival  traders  in  the  China 
Sea,  in  the  North  Pacific,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River.  Collisions  which  may  terminate  in  a  war  have  un- 
happily occurred  along  our  whole  northern  frontier.  The 
emancipated  British  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  will  be,  of 
course,  objects  of  increasing,  if  not  of  painful,  interest  to 
our  Southern  States  and  Territories.  In  short,  go  where 
we  may,  colonize  where  we  will,  we  shall  find  the  anchor, 
or  the  harpoon,  the  tea-chest,  or  the  Sheffield  cutlery,  the 
consul  or  the  trapper,  the  commercial  agent  or  the  literary 
adventurer  of  the  "  mistress  of  the  seas."  In  the  holy  city, 
and  on  Mount  Lebanon,  at  the  foot  of  Ararat,  and  on  the 
ruins  of  Nineveh,  the  tracks  of  the  English  and  American 
pilgrim  are  alike  seen.  Well,  therefore,  should  each  nation 
know  the  peculiarities  of  the  other.  Intimately  associated 
as  they  are,  under  almost  every  climate,  they  should  not 
come  together  in  mutual  ignorance,  and  consequently  with 
mutual  distrust  and  jealousy. 

Again :  England  is  now  in  a  most  interesting  position. 
Her  armies  have  lately  crossed  the  mountain-barrier  which 
separates  Southern  Asia  from  the  plains  of  old  Bactria,  and 
they  are  now  encamped  within  seven  hundred  miles  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  and  of  the  videttes  of  the  Russian  camp.  On 
the  northeast  and  east  of  Hindoostan,  Nepau]  and  Burmah 
seem  to  be  waiting  a  favorable  opportunity  to  pour  down 
their  hosts  upon  the  British  territories.  A  storm  is  appa- 
rently gathering  against  China  which  she  may  not  be  able 
to  withstand,  while  the  righteous  Judge  of  the  nations  may 
have  in  store  for  her  aggressor  a  cup  of  terrible  indignation. 
It  is  not  an  impossible  supposition  that  the  British  power  in 
Asia  may  soon  become,  like  the  Roman,  unwieldy,  ready  to 
fall  in  pieces  by  its  own  weight.  Desirable  as  the  continu- 
ance of  the  British  sway  may  be,  for  the  great  interests  of 
truth  and  righteousness,  it  may  not  be  safe  to  rely  too  confi- 
dently on  the  permanency  of  that  sway. 

13* 
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What  England  is  in  her  colonies,  she  is,  in  certain  respects, 
at  home.  Many  things  portend  change.  We  cannot  in- 
dulge either  in  exclusive  fear  or  hope.  Powers  both  of 
good  and  evil  are  strangely  and  fiercely  at  work.  Her  gov- 
ernment is  frequently  called  a  mixed  one,  as  being  neither 
strictly  monarchical  nor  republican.  It  is  a  fitting  term. 
The  elements  of  safety  and  destruction  are  mixed  up  in  a 
"wonderful  degree.  We  read  in  one  column  of  a  British 
newspaper  expressions  of  the  profoundest  reverence  for  ex- 
isting institutions.  The  house  of  Brunswick  is  all  but  deified. 
Expenditures  are  joyfully  and  unconsciously  incurred  in 
order  to  support  some  worthless  pageant,  some  shadow  of 
the  past,  which  would  hazard  the  very  existence  of  our  re- 
publican institutions.  In  an  adjoining  column  of  the  same 
journal,  a  freedom  of  thought  and  of  language  appears,  at 
which  we,  in  democratic  America,  stand  aghast  ;  a  freedom 
which  would  lead  to  an  instant  appeal  to  the  civil  courts,  or 
to  the  exclusion  of  him  who  holds  the  unlicensed  pen  from 
the  pale  of  gentlemanly  intercourse.  To-day,  England  seems 
on  the  verge  of  destruction  ;  to-morrow,  sailing  over  un- 
troubled waters ;  now  convulsed  by  some  outbreak  of  her 
undisciplined  peasantry  ;  now  inundating  the  royal  palace 
with  the  most  loving  and  obsequious  epistles  to  those  who 
are  appointed  to  be  a  "terror  to  evil-doers."  During  one 
session  of  Parliament,  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  move  on 
without  interference ;  in  the  following  session,  there  seems 
to  be  nothing  but  collision,  jealousy,  mutual  and  sharp  re- 
crimination. England  is  a  riddle  to  herself  and  to  others. 
We  cannot  solve  an  enigma  so  dark.  We  are  unable  to 
pry  between  the  folded  leaves  of  her  destiny. 

Who  of  us  perfectly  understands  British  institutions,  or 
that  complicated,  evanescent,  yet  substantive  thing,  English 
character  ?  Even  those  who  have  repeatedly  visited  the 
mother-land  cannot  unravel  every  mystery.  Let  us  select 
one  or  two  illustrations. 

The  British  constitution  is  sufficiently  party-colored  and 
heterogeneous.  It  cannot  be  surveyed  with  geographical 
precision  ;  and  no  one,  it  has  been  said,*  but  a  foreigner,  who 
of  course  sees  only  the  outside  of  things,  ever  attempted  such 
a  work.     It  glories  in  being  anomalous  and  indescribable. 

*  British  Critic,  No.  50,  p.  346. 
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It  may  be  defined  as  a  collection  of  various  independent 
forces,  a  federal  union,  not  of  territorial  states,  but  of  differ- 
ent political  powers  occupying  the  same  ground,  and  vested 
in  the  same  population.  Among  these  distinct  powers  are 
the  Episcopal  church,  the  monarchy,  the  peerage,  the  com- 
mons, the  universities  and  other  corporations,  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical, the  gentry,  trial  by  jury,  the  interpretation  of 
the  law  as  vested  in  the  judges,  also  certain  principles,  such 
as  the  insular  jealousy  of  foreign  interference,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  necessity  of  some  peaceful  understanding 
with  other  nations,  the  principle  of  democracy  and  voluntary 
combinations,  the  regard  for  prescriptive  rights  and  personal 
liberty,  etc.  The  pillars  of  this  constitution,  it  has  been 
remarked,  are  the  gifts  of  as  many  kings,  not  contemporary, 
as  the  contributors  to  the  temple  of  Ephesus;  they  are  the 
thirty  kings  of  thirty  successive  generations.  Every  age, 
every  race  of  man,  every  political  epoch,  has  contributed 
its  quota  to  the  whole.  The  names  of  Alfred,  Edward  the 
Confessor,  the  Norman  Conqueror,  the  barons,  the  burghers, 
Thomas  a  Becket,  Simon  de  Montford,  the  Edwards,  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  Henry  V11I.  and  his  chil- 
dren, Cranmer,  the  Stuarts,  Laud,  the  Puritans,  William  of 
Nassau,  and  the  house  of  Brunswick,  recall  not  merely  his- 
torical events,  but  existing  portions  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion. Who  can  accurately  understand  the  mutual  relations, 
or,  what  may  be,  salutary  collisions  of  these  diverse  elements  ? 
Especially  what  American,  whether  he  has  seen,  or  has 
only  read  of,  the  practical  working  of  the  system,  will  ven- 
ture very  confident  assertions? 

Let  us  select  one  of  these  distinct  powers  or  elements,  the 
old  universities.  We  have  never  seen  the  book  or  the  living 
teacher  that  could  satisfy  our  curiosity  on  the  subject.  The 
foreign  tourist  seems  to  be  in  as  deep  a  darkness  as  his  un- 
travelled  neighbor.  The  substance  of  his  knowledge  is,  that 
Oxford  is  a  congeries  of  buildings,  a  collection  of  monastic 
institutions,  where  certain  fellows  enjoy  their  otium  cum  dig- 
nitate,  and  hand  down  to  their  successors  a  profound  regard 
for  the  apostolical  succession,  and  a  due  contempt  for  dissent- 
ers. How  can  a  casual  visiter  appreciate  such  an  estab- 
lishment, a  monarchy  by  itself,  an  imperium  in  imperio  ? 
Perhaps  none  of  the  incorporated  bodies  of  Great  Britain 
are  so  little  understood,  even  by  natives,  as  the  universities 
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and  colleges.  This  is  owing  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
statutes  of  those  institutions  are  either  inaccessible  or  but 
little  read,  and  in  part  to  the  difficulty  and  tedium  of  wading 
through  such  long  and  minute  regulations,  written  in  half- 
barbarous  Latin.  There  is,  also,  considerable  risk  of  mis- 
apprehending their  true  meaning,  unless  the  inquirer  is 
familiar  with  the  actual  administration  of  the  university  or 
college.  The  difficulty  is  much  increased  by  the  frequent 
engrafting  of  new  endowments  on  the  old  stock.*  Many  of 
those  who  have  been  educated  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  re- 
marks a  very  intelligent  writer,  f  will  yet  be  found  to  have 
a  very  indistinct,  as  well  as  imperfect,  notion  of  their  nature 
and  objects.  A  correct  account,  the  same  writer  continues, 
of  the  actual  condition  of  one  or  both  of  these  academical 
bodies,  would  contain  more  of  real  novelty  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  reading  public,  more  information  which  they  did 
not  previously  possess,  than  most  books  which  are  pub- 
lished ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  an  account  of  the  present  state  of 
the  Chinese  empire  would  be  perused  with  more  interest. 
Every  one  is  accustomed  to  the  names  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. Few  are  aware  how  little  they  really  know  about 
the  things. 

These  instances  are  sufficient  to  demonstrate  both  the 
importance  and  the  difficulty  of  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  institutions  and  the  character  of  our  English  breth- 
ren. We  are  virtually  pledged  with  them  as  co-laborers  in 
the  world's  renovation.  We  are  descended  from  a  common 
ancestry,  are  sharers  in  the  same  glorious  recollections ;  we 
have  one  speech,  and,  in  certain  important  respects,  the  same 
civil  institutions.  England  is  now  trembling  with  solicitude, 
not  knowing  what  is  to  befall  her.  Some  of  her  best  and 
most  accomplished  men,  of  various  parties,  anxiously  await, 
for  different  reasons  indeed,  the  developments  of  a  single 
session  of  Parliament,  or  the  daily  news  from  one  of  the 
great  and  excited  manufacturing  districts.  A  whig  minis- 
try retains  its  feeble  hold  on  life  by  the  dissensions  or  the 
sufferance  of  its  adversaries.  Yet  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
nation  would  bear  any  other  than  a  whig  administration. 

*  Prof.  G.  Long  in  the  2d  Publication  of  the  Central  So- 
ciety of  Education,  London. 

f  British  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  T.  9. 
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The  ecclesiastical  establishment  is  menaced  from  various 
quarters.  How  long  it  will  remain  to  promote  the  well- 
being  of  the  realm  according  to  the  opinion  of  some,  or  to  be 
the  source  of  countless  mischiefs  according  to  the  theory  of 
others,  none  can  tell. 

On  this  debatable  ground  we  propose,  for  a  few  pages, 
to  enter.  We  do  not  promise  to  unravel  any  of  the  compli- 
cated threads.  We  may  not  be  able  to  throw  any  light  on 
a  single  dark  recess.  We  shall  endeavor,  however,  to  pre- 
sent some  facts  and  considerations  which  may,  possibly,  aid 
the  reader  in  forming  some  right  conceptions  of  events  and 
characters  so  interesting.  Before  we  proceed  to  describe 
the  more  important  parties  into  which  the  religious  public 
in  England  are  now  divided,  we  will  hazard  a  remark  on 
certain  characteristics  of  the  mass  of  Englishmen. 

In  the  first  place,  they  are  a  practical  people.  With  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  important  classes  of  men,  hereafter 
to  come  under  consideration,  they  are  earnest  devotees  to 
that  which  is  solid  and  useful.  They  have  no  intention  of 
renouncing  the  good  things  which  can  be  handled  and  mea- 
sured, for  any  time-worn  or  sublimated  theory  concerning 
the  good,  the  true,  the  beautiful.  All  this,  is  with  them  fond 
fancy,  or  German  metaphysics.  It  has  no  relation  to  the 
calm  judgment  and  well-balanced  understanding  of  the  En- 
glishman. This  love  for  the  tangible  and  the  outward  is 
predominant  in  almost  every  circle  and  party.  The 
dissenters  are  a  bustling  and  active  race.  No  men  know 
how  to  labor  for  present  effect  better  than  those  who  are 
called  after  John  Wesley.  The  Friends  are  proverbial  for 
thrift  and  worldly  wisdom.  The  evangelical  party  in  the 
establishment,  acknowledging  such  leaders  as  Scott,  Newton, 
Romaine,  Cecil,  Simeon,  are  of  course  practical  men.  We 
can  scarcely  recall  the  name  of  an  abstract  philosopher  or  a 
hard  thinker  among  them.  The  energetic  Daniel  Wilson  of 
Calcutta,  is  a  specimen  and  illustration  in  point.  If  we 
turn  to  the  political  circles,  the  characteristic  in  question  is 
no  less  obvious.  Those  who  acknowledge  Jeremy  Bentham 
as  their  high  priest  and  oracle,  will  by  no  means  cherish  an 
undue  regard  for  the  past.  In  the  misty  ages  which  are 
gone,  the  greatest-happiness  principle  was  not  honored. 
The  radicals  of  every  genus  and  species  are  idolaters  of  the 
present,  and  turn  with  detestation  from  all  theorizing,  except 
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that  on  the  rights  of  man,  from  all  principle,  except  that  of 
the  equal  distribution  of  civil  rights  and  privileges.  The 
House  of  Commons  is  pre-eminently  a  common-sense,  busi- 
ness set  of  men.  It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  they  would 
listen  patiently  if  a  second  Burke  were  to  appear  with  his 
exuberant  stores  of  imagination  and  of  philosophy.  The 
statesman  would  be  in  too  high  a  region  for  auditors  who  so 
delight  in  the  figures  of  arithmetic,  in  calculations  of  loss 
and  gain,  in  considerations  which  are  easily  grasped  and 
can  be  at  once  put  to  the  test.  Burke,  in  perhaps  a  better 
day  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  all  his  splendor  of  im- 
agery and  profound  views,  sometimes  spoke  to  a  small  and 
impatient  auditory.  Indeed,  the  influence  of  the  national 
legislature  appears  to  be  a  main  cause  of  that  practical  ten- 
dency for  which  the  English  are  renowned  the  world  over. 
The  student  of  the  University,  who  is  preparing  for  public 
life  in  the  Senate,  must  shape  his  education  to  his  destiny. 
He  must  beware  of  becoming  too  much  of  a  philosopher. 
He  must  see  that  his  stores  of  knowledge  are  well  arranged 
and  assorted,  legibly  stamped  and  correctly  labelled,  so  that 
when  the  time  of  trial  comes,  his  bundle  of  facts  and  princi- 
ples may  be  ready  for  use  at  the  moment  wanted.  Lord 
Jeffrey,  the  Coryphaeus  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  was  pre- 
ceded to  the  Commons  by  a  splendid  reputation.  Yet  he 
was  doomed  to  sutler  disappointment  because  his  talents 
were  not  fitted  to  his  sphere.  The  style  of  the  elaborate 
reviewer,  or  even  of  the  acute  lawyer,  possessed  but  few 
charms  for  the  men  whose  ears  were  familiar  with  the 
details  of  beer  and  corn  laws.  A  late  distinguished  profes- 
sor of  Greek  at  Glasgow,  the  well-known  translator  of 
Thiersch's  Greek  Grammar,  went  into  Parliament  with  large 
experience  as  a  popular  and  able  speaker  in  opposition  to 
the  reform  bill.  But  the  elegant  scholar,  the  prize-man  at 
Oxford,  the  accomplished  Grecian,  utterly  failed  in  the  Sen- 
ate. His  graceful  periods  fell  on  untuned  ears.  He  went 
back  to  his  college  broken  in  heart,  and  soon  died  a  prey  to 
grief,  and  a  warning  to  scholars  to  refrain  from  plunging 
into  the  sea  of  politics.  We,  by  no  means,  deny  talent,  ac- 
quisition, taste  to  the  Commoners  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  intellectual  power  of  the  empire  is  there,  in  a  great 
degree,  concentrated.  But  it  is  talent  of  a  peculiar  kind  ;  it 
is  power  of  a  specific  form  ;  it  is  genius  without  a  will  of 
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its  own ;  one  channel,  and  but  one,  is  prescribed  for  its  ex- 
ercise ;  it  must  shape  its  energies  in  one  direction  ;  it  must 
bend  all  its  force  to  carry  or  to  repel  a  particular  measure. 
Something  is  to  be  done,  or  to  be  prevented,  on  the  spot. 
Ultimate  effects  are  kept  out  of  sight.  The  intrinsic  right 
and  wrong  of  the  deed  is  covered  up.  Comprehensive  and 
far-extending  views  are  scouted  as  visionary,  as  belonging  to 
Plato's  Republic,  or  to  Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia.  In  this 
way,  the  mind  of  the  parliamentary  orator  is  hemmed  in  to 
a  vexatious  expediency,  and  no  thanks  to  his  daily  routine 
of  duties,  if  it  is  not  effectually  humbled  and  prostrated. 

This  tendency  of  the  English  mind  is  seen  in  the  devotion 
of  many  of  her  ablest  scholars  to  the  physical  sciences. 
Most  of  those  who  have  acquired  a  distinguished  reputation 
in  foreign  lands  are  of  this  class.  Such  are  Sir  John 
Herschell,  Dr.  Faraday,  Whewell,  Sedgwick,  Lyell,  Airy, 
Peacock,  Buckland,  Bell.  The  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  in  its  numerous  sections  and  subdivi- 
sions, is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  natural  and  mechanical 
sciences.  Literary  and  moral  subjects,  (perhaps  appropriate- 
ly, we  are  simply  stating  the  fact,)  are  excluded.  Nearly  all 
the  learned  national  societies  are  devoted  to  the  same  class  of 
objects.  Such  are  the  Royal  Society,  the  Royal  Institution 
in  London,  the  Geological,  Geographical  and  Astronomical 
Societies,  etc.  Again,  the  patronage  of  the  government  is 
conferred  on  those  who  distinguish  themselves  in  this  line 
of  pursuit.  It  is  the  discoverers  of  land,  the  navigators  of 
unknown  seas,  the  meteorologists,  the  geometricians,  who 
are  rewarded  and  stimulated  by  the  notice  of  government.* 
We  do  not  complain  of  these  things.  The  brows  which 
wear  these  laurels  are  worthy.  We  wish  that  honors  in 
the  shape  of  pecuniary  rewards  were  far  more  munificently 
granted  than  they  are.  But  while  these  things  are  done, 
the  others  should  not  be  left  undone.  We  do  not  know  why 
the  mental  philosopher  is  not  as  worthy  as  the  machinist  of 
the   pecuniary  encouragement  of  government.      Did   not 

*  We  do  not  forget  the  gifts  which  were  tendered  to  Mrs. 
Hemans,  Coleridge,  Sharon  Turner  and  some  others  in  the 
walks  of  literature.  But  how  few  and  scanty  have  been  the 
tributes  bestowed  on  genius  employed  in  poetry,  moral  philo- 
sophy, civil  history,  and  the  kindred  branches  ! 
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Dugald  Stewart  confer  by  his  oral  teaching  and  his  written 
works  as  much  solid  advantage  on  his  country  as  was  com- 
municated by  the  experiments  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy? 
The  latter  saved  the  life  of  the  Cornwall  miner ;  the 
former  educated  and  enriched  the  immortal  mind  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world.  Why  is  he  who  makes  a  trigonome- 
trical survey  of  England,  or  who  examines  the  tides  that 
wash  her  coast,  honored  by  the  bountiful  gifts  of  his  sove- 
reign, while  he,  who  surveys  the  territory  of  mind,  with 
a  patient  and  discriminating  eye,  or  who  guages  the  tides 
of  thought  and  feeling  which  rise  and  fall  in  man's  bosom, 
must  live  and  die  unrewarded,  perhaps  leaving  those  whom 
he  loves  dependent  on  charity  for  their  daily  bread  ?  Facts 
like  these  certainly  show  what  is  the  predominant  tendency 
of  the  English  mind.  A  proposition  to  confer  a  pension  on 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown  would,  probably,  have  been  received 
by  the  English  government  with  contempt. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  whole  British  people  is  self- 
esteem,  or  pride,  or,  to  choose  a  softer  term,  patriotism. 
When  the  honor  of  the  British  name  is  concerned,  all  minor 
differences  vanish.  Churchman  and  Dissenter,  Whig  and 
Tory,  even  the  Radical  and  Chartist,  vie  with  each  other  in 
demonstrations  of  loyalty  and  of  national  pride.  When  the 
island  was  threatened  with  invasion  by  Bonaparte,  all  intes- 
tine feuds  were  instantly  hushed,  and  but  one  heart  was  beat- 
ing from  the  Land's  End  to  the  Orkneys.  So  in  the  late 
splendid  victory  of  the  British  arms  in  central  Asia,  the  murmur 
of  faction  was  lost  in  the  general  joy.  Even  the  petulant 
and  fault-finding  Blackwood  was  compelled  to  suspend  his 
onset  on  the  whig  administration,  and  commend  the  energy 
and  skill  of  the  Indian  government.  An  instance  of  a  dif- 
ferent complexion,  though  revealing,  substantially,  the  same 
feeling,  was  furnished  by  the  death  of  the  princess  Charlotte 
of  Wales.  A  nation  was  in  tears.  A  whole  people  mourned 
as  one  mourneth  for  an  only  son.  Thus  also  with  not  a  few 
of  the  associations  with  which  British  story  is  crowded. 
Many  illustrious  names  are  the  common  property  of  all 
classes.  Milton,  the  Puritan  and  the  commonwealth's  man, 
is  enshrined  in  the  affections  of  the  prelate  and  the  peer. 
At  the  name  of  Bishop  Butler,  the  congregationalist  forgets 
his  dislike  to  the  mitre  and  to  the  three  orders  in  the  priest- 
hood.    The  fame  of  Wolfe,  Nelson,  Wellington,  is  a  com- 
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mon  inheritance.  No  party,  no  sect  can  monopolize  it. 
Here,  on  this  English  feeling,  the  patriot  is  disposed  to  think 
that  the  last  hope  of  his  country  may  be  safely  placed.  If 
every  other  dependence  should  fail,  here  is  solid  rock. 
When  you  touch  a  certain  theme,  when  you  strike  a  parti- 
cular chord,  partisanship  is  merged,  mutual  hatred  is  in 
abeyance  ;  rival  and  exasperated  religionists  lay  down  their 
arms.  One  mighty  tide  of  pure  British  feeling  courses 
through  all  breasts.  This  was  what  Bonaparte  found  to  be 
invincible  ;  this  was  what  wrested  Europe  from  his  grasp. 

Connected  with  this  feature  in  the  British  character,  and 
perhaps  growing  out  of  it,  is  a  disposition  to  disparage  that 
which  is  foreign.  The  patriotism  degenerates  into  bigotry 
and  exclusiveness.  Nothing  is  worthy  of  regard  except  it 
have  the  English  imprint.  It  sometimes  appears  in  the  form 
of  a  supercilious  disdain  of  whatever  has  a  foreign  accent 
or  garb.  Hence  the  common  report  that  the  British  travel- 
ler on  the  continent  of  Europe  awakens  more  prejudices 
and  meets  with  more  collisions  and  petty  annoyances,  than 
the  sojourner  from  any  other  nation.  He  is  superior,  in 
many  respects,  to  multitudes  whom  he  meets,  even  in  the 
most  civilized  regions ;  yet  he  is  too  conscious  of  it,  and  ac- 
cordingly obtains  little  credit,  if  he  does  not  provoke  retali- 
ation and  rebuffs.  He  obeys  the  injunction  of  the  apostle  in 
letter,  not  in  spirit,  or  rather  in  the  letter  of  the  English 
version.  He  condescends  to  men  of  low  estate,  and  as 
nearly  all  with  whom  he  meets  are,  in  his  view,  men  of  low 
estate,  his  whole  life  is  a  series  of  condescensions.  This 
hauteur,  this  assumed  superiority,  is  not  confined  to  the 
gentry,  to  the  higher  classes,  to  the  ancient  families  of  the 
nobility.  Possibly  it  is  less  discoverable  in  the  upper  circles 
than  in  some  others.  Excellent  gentlemen  in  the  middle 
classes  of  society  betray  this  same  spirit  of  self-conceit  and 
of  contempt  for  their  neighbors,  perhaps  unwittingly,  and 
with  no  intention  to  give  offence.  We  sometimes  meet  it 
in  quarters  where  we  should  least  expect  it.  The  Quar- 
terly Review,  and  Blackwood's  and  Frazer's  Magazines, 
the  British  Critic  and  the  British  Magazine,  might  be  ex- 
pected to  give  proof  of  their  powers  of  wit  and  raillery  at 
the  expense  of  us  poor  Americans.  But  the  organs  of  the 
dissenters  ought  surely  to  divest  themselves,  if  it  is  within 
their  ability,  of  modes  of  thinking  and  of  phraseology  which 
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in  them  are  not  seemly.*     We  have  no  objection  to  fair  and 
impartial  criticism,  even  if  it  is  severe.      Doubtless,   the 

*  We  will  throw  some  proofs  of  our  charges  into  a  note. 
The  London  Eclectic  Review  is  a  publication  of  great  ability, 
and,  in  general,  kind  and  courteous  towards  the  people  of  this 
country.  We  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  reading  the  suc- 
cessive numbers  of  the  work  for  several  years.  It  is  no  honor 
to  our  literary  community  that  the  Review  has  not  been  re- 
published here  from  the  beginning.  If  it  rarely  reaches,  in 
power,  an  occasional  article  in  Blackwood,  yet  it  is  wholly 
free  from  the  silly  trash  which  crowds  many  of  the  pages  of 
the  Northern  Tory  Journal.  Yet  even  in  the  Eclectic,  the 
national  characteristic  to  which  we  have  adverted,  will  some- 
times break  out.  The  tendency  cannot  be  entirely  suppressed 
even  in  that  courteous  and  liberal  journal.  In  a  review  of 
Dr.  Porter's  Lectures,  Jan.  1840,  we  meet  with  the  following 
sentence,  the  italics  in  which  are  our  own:  "  Like  the  gener- 
ality of  the  theological  publications  of  our  transatlantic 
brethren,  the  work  is  respectable.  To  originality  it  makes 
no  pretension,  but  it  is  written  with  good  sense  and  modera- 
tion, and  is  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  piety.  Like  all 
the  publications,  however,  which  have  appeared  in  that 
country,  it  manifests  a  most  deplorable  deficiency  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  best  English  books,  and  especially  in  the 
department  of  sermons."  After  mentioning  the  names  often 
writers  of  sermons  that  are  omitted  in  Dr.  Porter's  list,  the 
writer  proceeds :  "  We  should  have  thought  that  such  omissions 
were  beyond  even  the  capacity  of  Anglo- American  ignorance 
of  English  classics."  Again,  Feb  1839  :  "  Most  of  the  Ameri- 
can religious  miscellanies  are  either  defective  or  redundant. 
They  are  generally  too  sectarian  and  bigoted  to  be  exten- 
sively useful,  or  they  are  filled  with  disputations  upon  recon- 
dite topics,  which  are  comparatively  of  minor  importance,  or 
which  cannot  satisfactorily  be  elucidated."  In  a  notice  of 
Malcom's  Travels,  March  18-10,  the  reviewer  closes  thus  : 
"We  have  no  wish  to  point  out  faults  where  the  intention  is 
so  benevolent,  and  the  general  composition  is  so  respectable  ; 
else  we  should  spend  a  few  critical  remarks  on  the  patois  of 
New  Engla?id,  and  a  few  vulgarisms  which  we  know  not  how 
to  classify.  Perhaps  they  also  are  idiomatic  to  our  trans- 
atlantic brethren."  Let  us,  with  all  deference,  quote  some 
of  the  patois  and  vulgarisms  of  old  England.  "  The  more 
Christians  are  present  the  less  will  there  be  of  confusion  and 
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people  of  the  United  States  have  literary  offences  enough 
to  answer  for.  We  do  not,  however,  like  insinuation, 
innuendo,  sweeping  assertion,  or  a  self-complacent,  though 
it  may  be  tacit,  assumption,  that  the  English  are  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  wisdom  will  die  with  them.  Why  do  not  our 
•  transatlantic  brethren'  judge  us  with  the  close  observation, 
stern  impartiality,  discriminating  kindness  of  the  Frenchman, 
De  Tocqueville,  or  even  of  Chevallier  ?  One  of  our  answers 
would  be,  that  the  English  have  always  hated  the  French. 
They  have  cherished  a  settled  antipathy  towards  their  Gal- 

profanity"*  etc.  Eclectic  Rev.  Sept.  1839,  p.  320.  "  And  who 
have  therefore  plenty  of  time,"  etc.  lb.  Jan.  1840,  p.  11.  "If 
a  man  had  the  genius  of  an  angel,  and  the  knowledge  of  an 
angel  to  back  it."  lb.  p.  12.  "  The  ghost  of  his  own  consist- 
ency would  scare  him  into  such  hysterics,  that  his  prize- 
money  would  glide,  guinea  after  guinea,  into  the  pockets  of 
some  sapient  son  of  Esculapius,  before  his  locks  could  be  suf- 
ficiently combed  down  either  for  the  weight  of  a  mitre,  or  the 
venerable  cauliflower  of  an  archdeacon."  lb.  Feb.  1839,  p.  134. 
"Because  of  the  unceasing  endeavors  which  are  being  made.'''' 
Tracts  for  the  Times,  JVo.  5.  "Prevent  matters  from  progress- 
ing further."  British  Critic,  vol.  XXV.  p.  398.  "  The  teacher 
is  all  along  aware  that  something  is  being  withheld  from  the 
taught,  and  this  not  only  from  the  mere  necessity  of  the  case, 
but  also  as  best  for  him  ;  the  things  kept  back  seeming  as  yet 
not  so  well  for  him  to  know.  Of  course  the  course  and  order 
to  be  followed,  the  principle  upon  which  any  such  reserve  is 
observed,"  etc.  lb  p.  258.  Truly  cacophony  is  not  being  with- 
held from  such  sentences.  "Although  he  settled  as  a  Presby- 
terian minister."  Stephens's  Life  of  Sharp.  In  the  principal 
British  Reviews  and  Magazines,  both  secular  and  religious,  ive 
find  a  constant  use  of  words  and  phrases  which  have  been  de- 
nounced as  pedantic  Americanisms, \  and  which  are  not  used 
by  good  writers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  We  have 
marked  some  words  in  the  London  Christian  Observer,  which 
are  certainly  not  New  England  patois.  In  the  December  No. 
1839,  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  there  is  a  brief  article  on  some 
of  the  dialects  spoken  in  England.  From  the  specimens  given, 
we  should  infer  that  they  are  not  dialects  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, whatever  else  they  may  be. 

*  See  Pickering's  Americanisms. 

t  We  refer  to  such  words  and  phrases  as  talented,  literality,  lay  for  lie, 
as,  Shall  I  lay  down  1  iterate,  entirety,  acidulate,  etc.  etc. 
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lie  neighbors,  which  has  predisposed  them  to  judge  uncan- 
didly  of  all  other  nations.  This  anti-French  feeling  has,  in 
some  cases,  as  in  that  of  Coleridge,  amounted  almost  to  a 
frenzy  of  hatred.  The  insular  situation  of  England,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  unfavorable  to  the  cherishing,  on  the 
part  of  her  inhabitants,  of  large  and  magnanimous  views. 
This  infelicity  of  location  is  not  counterbalanced,  in  all  res- 
pects, by  the  immense  colonial  possessions.  These  distant 
colonies  of  pagans  hardly  constitute  an  integral  part  of 
Britain,  so  far  as  their  effects  on  the  feelings  and  character 
of  Englishmen  are  concerned.  The  great  nations  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  are  more  favorably  situated  in  this  res- 
pect, and  have  exhibited  a  modification  of  character  ac- 
cordingly. 

Should  our  position  on  this  subject  be  controverted,  we 
have  only  to  say  that  the  whole  civilized  world  would  ac- 
cord in  our  verdict  except  the  '  island  empress'  herself.  At 
the  same  time,  though  we  lament  this  national  weakness, 
none  can  be  more  prompt  than  ourselves  in  admiration  and 
love  of  the  British  character.  It  may  have  forbidding  fea- 
tures and  unpleasant  excrescences  ;  the  Englishman  may  be 
too  conscious  of  his  own  merits,  and  too  ready  to  underva- 
lue others  in  the  comparison,  yet  there  is  soundness  at  the 
bottom  ;  the  substratum  is  firmly  laid.  We  can  trust  an 
Englishman,  which  is  more  than  we  can  confidently  affirm 
of  some  of  the  continental  tribes.  England  has  forethought, 
wisdom,  energy,  philanthropy,  and  these  are,  through  God, 
saving  the  world.  She  may  make  unseemly  boasts,  but  she 
does  not  fail  you  in  the  breach  ;  her  deeds  of  light  are 
chronicled  on  almost  every  shore.  Her  philanthropy  and 
faith  will  yet  gladden  every  clime.* 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider,  more  in  detail,  the  re- 
ligious condition  of  England.  We  shall  do  this,  however, 
with  all  the  brevity  which  is  consistent  with  an  intelligible 
presentation.  As  preliminary,  a  slight  historical  sketch  may 
not  be  without  its  value.  It  may  throw  some  light  on  the 
present  ecclesiastical  differences  in  England. 

*  We  fear  that  a  sad  exception  must  be  made  in  respect  to 
China.  Will  England  consent  to  the  stupendous  iniquity  of 
forcing  opium  upon  an  innocent,  and,  in  this  respect,  more 
virtuous  people  1 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  were 
three  parties  in  the  Established  Church,  the  Reformation 
party,  of  which  the  present  evangelical  school  in  the  church 
claim  to  be  descendants  ;  the  High  Church,  or  Laud  party, 
kindred,  in  some  respects,  to  the  present  Oxford  School ;  and 
the  Latitudinarians,  whose  founder  was  Archbishop  Tillot- 
son.  Dr.  Birch,  in  his  life  of  that  prelate,  remarks,  that  in 
the  age  of  remarkable  dissoluteness  in  which  Tillotson  lived, 
he  judged  that  the  prominent  presentation  of  the  principles 
of  natural  religion  would  be  the  best  way  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  growing  impiety.  The  great  design  of  Christianity,  in 
his  view,  was  to  reform  men's  natures,  restrain  their  appe- 
tites and  passions,  and  raise  their  minds  above  the  interests 
of  the  present  world.  Cardinal  Maury  remarks,  that  the 
English  pulpit,  about  the  year  1700,  from  being  an  arena  for 
politics,  became,  almost  exclusively,  a  school  for  the  morali- 
ties of  social  life.  In  proof  of  this  he  refers  to  the  Boyle 
Lectures,  from  Bentley  to  Derham,  including  Kidder,  Wil- 
liams, Gastrell,  Blackall,  Harris,  Stanhope,  the  two  Clarkes, 
and  Whiston. 

At  the  same  time,  no  divines  asserted  more  strongly  than 
Tillotson  and  Burnet,  the  doctrine  that  the  Bible,  and  the 
Bible  only,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants.  In  consequence, 
the  Laud,  or  High  Church  School,  assailed  the  Archbishop 
with  the  utmost  acrimony.  Still,  Tillotson  was  far  from 
what  we  should  term  an  evangelical  divine.  He  has,  in  his 
sermons,  numerous  statements  of  Christian  doctrine,  but  as 
a  whole,  they  are  very  deficient  in  the  peculiarities  of  the 
system  of  grace.  Burnet's  exposition  of  the  Articles  has 
been  termed  one  of  the  most  anti-evangelical  works  in  the 
language,  its  chief  object  being  to  rescue  the  Anglican  Con- 
fession from  the  hands  of  old  reformers,  or  the  reformation 
divines,  and  to  show  that  it  might  be  so  softened  as  to  be  ap- 
proved by  Latitudinarian  Theologians.*  The  Tillotson  par- 
ty triumphed  over  the  School  of  the  Reformers,  who  had 
become  nearly  extinct.  It  also  overwhelmed  the  party  of 
Laud.  "  The  great  majority  of  the  bishops  and  clergy," 
says  the  work  just  referred  to,  "  became  Tillotsonians,  as  to 
their  general  doctrines  and  preaching,  subscribing  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  rather  as  articles  of  peace  than  as  ex- 
London  Christian  Observer,  XXXIX.  p.  82. 
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pressing  their  own  opinions,  and  absolutely  abhorring  the 
book  of  Homilies,  which  they  contrived  to  suppress,  and 
which  they  nearly  banished  out  of  the  land."  The  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  was,  for  several  gene- 
rations, almost  exclusively  under  their  control. 

From  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  or 
even  earlier,  it  appears  to  be  conceded  on  all  hands,  that 
there  was  a  rapid  decline  of  religion  in  the  Episcopal  Com- 
munion, till  little  was  left  of  its  vitality.  Indeed,  the  moral 
doctrines  which  Tillotson  had  so  earnestly  inculcated,  gave 
way  before  the  torrent  of  ungodliness.  Multitudes  of  the 
clergy  were  sadly  infected  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and 
not  a  few  became  the  most  accomplished  leaders  in  the  turf, 
in  the  fox-hunt,  and  other  anti-Christian  and  profligate  scenes. 
A  sufficient  proof  of  the  low  state  of  morals  is  seen  in  a  let- 
ter which  George  III.  addressed,  in  1772,  to  Dr.  Cornwallis, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  primate  of  all  England.  It 
began  thus  :  "  I  could  not  delay  you  the  notification  of  the 
grief  and  concern  with  which  my  breast  was  affected,  at 
receiving  authentic  information,  that  routs  had  made  their 
way  into  your  palace.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  signify  to 
you  my  sentiments  on  this  subject,  which  hold  these  levities 
and  vain  dissipations  utterly  inexpedient,  if  not  unlawful,  to 
pass  in  a  residence  devoted  to  divine  studies,"  etc.  This  Dr. 
Cornwallis  had  been  a  bishop  some  three  and  twenty  years. 
Bishop  Butler,  who  died  in  1752,  has  the  following  decisive 
language  :  "  It  is  come,  I  know  not  how,  to  be  taken  for 
granted  by  many  persons,  that  Christianity  is  not  so  much 
as  a  subject  of  inquiry ;  but  that  now  at  length  it  is  discov- 
ered to  be  fictitious.  And,  accordingly,  they  treat  it,  as  if, 
in  the  present  age,  this  were  an  agreed  point  among  all  peo- 
ple of  discernment,  and  nothing  remained,  but  to  set  it  up 
as  a  subject  of  mirth  and  ridicule,"  etc. 

About  the  time  when  Bishop  Butler  was  penning  the  above 
ominous  sentences,  the  fathers  of  Methodism  were  seeking 
to  awaken  the  zeal  of  a  slumbering  church.  Crowds  at- 
tended their  preaching  wherever  they  appeared.  The  larg- 
est edifices  were  too  small  to  contain  their  auditors.  Among 
the  mass  of  the  people,  a  most  salutary  religious  influence 
was  revived  and  propagated  by  their  zealous  labors.  Even 
some  in  the  aristocratic  circles  felt  the  invigorating  warmth 
of  this   new  movement.      The   extremes  of  society  were 
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brought  together  by  the  simple  exhibition  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  cross.  The  good  fruits  of  this  religious  awakening  were 
extended  in  all  directions.  Lady  Huntington,  though  firmly 
attached  to  the  Church  of  England,  was  in  habits  of  inti- 
macy with  various  members  of  the  dissenting  body,  and 
encouraged  their  labors  to  the  utmost  extent  of  her  power. 
By  these  means,  an  evangelical  party  was  gradually  formed 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Established  Church.  In  the  lives  of 
Whitefield,  Lady  Huntington  and  their  associates,  we  are 
perpetually  meeting  with  the  names  of  Hervey,  Venn,  Ber- 
ridge,  Romaine,  Walker,  Fletcher,  Grimshaw,  Newton,  Mil- 
ner  and  others.  Mr.  Venn,  in  common  with  many  of  his 
clerical  brethren,  frequently  preached  at  Lady  Huntington's 
chapel  in  London.  The  conversion  of  Joseph  Milner,  the 
Church  Historian,  was  accomplished  by  the  ministry  of  the 
students  sent  by  Lady  Huntington  to  Hull.  The  first  Meth- 
odist society  had  been  formed  in  1739  ;  but  it  was  not  till 
about  1765,  that  the  organization  of  the  body  was  so  exten- 
sive as  to  include  a  hundred  preachers  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  ;  the  number  of  members  being  26,000.  In  three 
and  twenty  years  afterwards,  the  number  both  of  preachers 
and  members  had  nearly  trebled,* 

From  1765  to  1783,  the  nation  was  occupied  with  the 
great  struggle  of  the  American  colonies,  first  for  liberty,  and 
then  for  independence.  The  dreadful  convulsions  in  France 
soon  followed.  Immorality  and  Atheism  of  course  abound- 
ed, and  the  love  of  many  waxed  cold.  This  sad  state  of 
things  awakened  the  compassionate  zeal  of  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
who  published  his  Practical  View  in  1797,  a  work  of  which 
the  British  Critic,  in  the  following  year,  thus  speaks  :  "  In 
recommending  to  the  public  one  of  the  most  impressive 
books  on  the  subject  of  religion,  which  has  appeared  within 
our  memory,  we  entirely  agree  with  the  author  on  the  ne- 
cessity that  exists  for  awakening  many  nominal  believers  to 
a  recollection  of  the  most  important  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
and  an  active  and  heartfelt  sense  of  religion."  Among  the 
higher  ranks  of  the  clergy,  not  a  few  were  powerfully  influ- 
enced by  this  volume.  The  younger  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, especially,  were  deeply  affected.  In  the  opinion  of 
Bishop  Wilson,  of  Calcutta,  the  book  tended  to  form  a  school 

*  Eclectic  Review,  Jan.  1839,  p.  9. 
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in  divinity.  It  raised  up  a  large  and  important  class  of 
writers,  who  propagated  the  sentiments  which  they  imbibed 
from  their  master.  Among  these  writers  was  Mrs.  Hannah 
More.* 

The  condition  of  things  in  a  portion  of  the  English  estab- 
lishment about  thirty  years  since,  (1810,)  may  be  inferred 
from  the  correspondence  which  took  place  between  Bishop 
Jebb,  an  Irish  prelate,  and  his  friend  and  spiritual  tutor,  Mr. 
Alexander  Knox.  Not  a  few,  both  of  the  English  and  Irish 
clergy,  were  men  of  worldly,  if  not  of  profligate  habits  ;  many 
neglected  even  the  external  decencies  of  their  profession. 
Knox  and  Jebb  thought  that  they  could  establish  a  better 
school  than  either  the  evangelical  or  the  worldly.  Jebb,  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  a  clerical  friend  who  had  been  attend- 
ing a  ball,  thus  speaks :  "  The  truth  is,  I  had  almost  ventured 
to  anticipate  the  growth  and  diffusion  of  a  higher  principle 
than  commonly  prevails  even  in  the  religious  world ;  a 
union  of  strict  spiritual  religion  with  a  rational  and  some- 
what philosophic  temperament  of  mind ;  a  separation  from 
the  world  more  complete  because  more  interior,  more  pen- 
etrative because  less  palpable,  than  has  been  hitherto  attained 
by  the  most  systematic  plans  of  external  exclusion.  By 
carrying  common  sense,  rationality,  and  discreet  cheerful- 
ness along  with  us,  1  did  expect  that  we  might,  in  time,  re- 
commend serious  religion  to  the  judgment  and  taste,  no  less 
than  to  the  hearts  and  consciences,  of  those  around  us."  In 
the  Remains  of  Knox,  we  find  the  germs  of  the  late  Oxford 
movement.  About  twenty-four  years  since,  he  wrote  as 
follows  :  "  No  church  on  earth  has  more  intrinsic  excellence 
than  the  English  Church,  yet  no  church,  probably,  has  less 
practical  influence."  "  Hitherto,  though  more  temperate  in 
her  measures  than  any  other  portion  of  the  reformed  body, 
she  has  manifested  no  sentiment  with  such  unremitting  in- 
tensity as  dread  of  whatever  could  be  deemed  Popery.  1 
deny  not  the  expediency,  perhaps  the  necessity,  of  this  feel- 
ing in  such  circumstances  as  have  hitherto  existed.  But  it 
has  given  safety  to  the  Church  of  England  at  the  expense  of 
perfection ;  which  last  can  be  attained  only  by  proving  all 
things,  and  holding  fast  that  which  is  good  ;  and  this  dis- 

*  We  shall  make  some  remarks  on  this  school  in  our  next 
article. 
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crimination  can  be  practised  only  in  the  absence  of  preju- 
dice. As  matters  are,  dread  of  transubstantiation  has  made 
the  sacrament  a  ceremony  ;  and  to  ward  off  infallibility, 
every  man  has  been  encouraged  to  shape  a  creed  for  him- 
self." Mr.  Knox  then  proceeds  to  predict  that  men  shall 
arise  fitted,  both  by  nature  and  ability,  to  discover  for  them- 
selves, and  to  display  to  others,  whatever  yet  remains  undis- 
covered, whether  in  the  words  or  works  of  God. 

The  men  whose  rise  was  so  confidently  predicted, 
appeared,  as  perhaps  Mr.  Knox,  if  living,  would  have  ac- 
knowledged, about  eight  years  since,  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  The  famous  "Tracts  for  the  Times"  were  com- 
menced in  1833.  The  series  now  comprehends  five  or  six 
volumes,  accompanied  by  a  light  array  of  separate  tracts, 
sermons,  letters  and  poetry,  and  ably  supported  by  reviews 
and  articles.  They  are  frequently  termed  Oxford  Tracts, 
or  Oxford  Theology,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  most 
prominent  writers  are  connected  with  that  University.* 
The  individual  most  known,  at  least  out  of  England,  is  the 
Rev.  Edward  B.  Pusey,  D.  D.,  regius  professor  of  Hebrew, 
and  the  successor  of  the  distinguished  Prof.  Nicoll.  About 
1825  or  1826,  he  spent  a  year  in  Germany,  and  is  said  to 
have  left  a  very  pleasing  impression  of  his  talents  and  piety 
in  the  hearts  of  many  friends.  After  his  return  to  England, 
he  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  the  late  Hugh  James 
Rose,  Christian  Advocate  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
who,  in  a  publication,  entitled,  "  The  State  of  Protestantism 
in  Germany  Described,"  had  maintained,  among  other  things, 
that  the  prevalence  of  neological  opinions  in  Germany  was 
owing  in  part  to  the  want  of  High  Church  principles  in  that 
country.  To  this  production,  Dr:  Pusey  replied  in  a  His- 
torical Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Rationalist  Character 
of  the  Theology  of  Germany,  in  which  he  attempted  to  set 
aside  the  assumption  of  Mr.  Rose.  His  treatise  displayed 
much  learning  and  ability.  After  having  maintained  the  ar- 
gument with  his  High  Church  opponent,  it  could  not  but 
occasion  some  surprise  to  find  his  name  among  the  Tracta- 
tors  at  Oxford,  to  adopt  an  English  term.     He  is  the  author 

*  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  powerful  opponents  to  the 
new  views  have  arisen  at  Oxford  in  Dr.  Shuttleworth,  Prof. 
Hampden,  Powell,  etc. 
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of  many  of  the  Tracts,  to  some  of  which  he  subjoins  his  ini- 
tials. He  has  also  written  a  long  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  on  the  "  Tendency  to  Romanism  imputed  to  doc- 
trines held  of  old  as  now  in  the  English  Church." 

Another  leading  writer  is  the  Rev.  John  H.  Newman,  B.  D., 
fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
much  indebted  to  the  friendship  of  Archbishop  Whateley. 
He  published,  some  years  since,  a  work  on  the  Arians  of  the 
fourth  century,  which,  it  was  thought  by  many,  contained 
some  very  exceptionable  passages.  Another  valiant  cham- 
pion is  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Hook,  D.  D.,  curate  of  a  church 
in  Leeds,  and  is  said  to  have  a  crowded  attendance  on  his 
sermons.  Among  his  other  publications  is,  "  A  Call  to  Union 
on  the  Principles  of  the  English  Reformation."  The 
eccentric  missionary  Wolff,  terms  him  and  Pusey  and 
Newman,  "  pious,  good,  holy  and  excellent  men,"  though  on 
some  points  Dr.  Hook  does  not  go  so  far  as  his  Israelitish 
friend.  Dr.  Hook  and  Mr.  Churton,  according  to  the 
British  Critic,  represent  the  High  Church  dignitaries  of  the 
last  generation.  Rev.  John  Keble,  professor  of  poetry  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  (an  office  nearly  if  not  quite  nomi- 
nal,) is  of  the  country  clergy,  and  "  comes  from  valleys  and 
woods,  far  removed  both  from  notoriety  and  noise."  Mr. 
Keble  is  author  of  some  of  the  Tracts,  and  has  published  a 
visitation  sermon  on  Tradition,  which  has  been  subjected  to 
much  animadversion.  He  is  the  well  known  author  of  the 
volume  of  poetry  called  "  the  Christian  Year,"  reprinted  in 
Philadelphia  under  the  auspices  of  Bishop  Doane.  It  has 
had  a  wonderful  popularity  in  England.  It  is  full  of  the 
most  delicate  thoughts  and  of  the  sweetest  poetry.  A 
Romanist  observes  of  it,  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  collect  and 
form  into  a  crown  the  scattered  jewels  which  the  torrent  of 
the  16th  century  has  left  to  the  English  Church.  Among 
the  other  writers  of  this  school  are  Mr.  Percival,  who  "  rep- 
resents the  Tory  aristocracy  ;"  Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Todd, 
both  from  Ireland  ;  Mr.  Dodsworth,  who  is  said  to  have 
begun  his  course  in  the  study  of  prophecy,  and  the  late  Mr. 
Fronde,  whose  remains  have  been  published  by  his  friends, 
and  who,  perhaps,  carried  out  his  views  farther  than  either 
of  his  associates. 

There  are,  besides,  many  individuals,  particularly  the 
younger  members  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  who  have 
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been  more  or  less  affected  by  the  movement.  The  sons  of 
Mr.  Wilberforce  have  been  suspected  of  partiality  to  these 
views.  The  expressions  of  Mr.  Oakeley,  prefixed  to  his 
Whitehall  Sermons,  are  supposed  to  indicate  the  sentiments 
of  many  others.  "  His  view,"  he  says,  "  has  been  developed, 
(so  far  as  it  can  be  said  to  be  developed,)  in  his  mind  partly 
by  study,  partly  by  reflection,  partly  by  conversation  with 
one  or  two  friends,  inquirers  like  himself.  Neither  does  he 
by  any  means  wish  to  disclaim,  (far  otherwise,)  the  influ- 
ence of  the  teaching  and  example  of  certain  members  of  his 
own  university,  who  have  been,  for  some  time  past,  actively 
engaged  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  church  in  this  nation 
to  the  theology  of  primitive  times." 

What  has  been  the  progress,  and  what  is  the  present 
state  of  the  new  development  ?  In  answer  to  this  question, 
we  shall  refer  to  the  statements  of  witnesses  of  different 
schools  and  parties. 

The  Rev.  Baden  Powell,  the  distinguished  professor  of 
geometry  at  Oxford,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  his  opponents, 
sees  more  of  the  difficulties  of  the  controversy  than  all  the 
other  antagonists  put  together,  remarks,  in  his  "  Tradition 
Unveiled,"  that  however  mistaken  some  of  the  notions,  or 
exaggerated  reports  which  prevail  on  the  subject,  "it  is  not 
the  less  certain  that  there  does  exist  considerable  ground  for 
apprehension  ;"  and  "  certainly  an  ample  reason  for  making 
a  close  inquiry  into  the  facts  of  the  case."  He  thinks  that  it 
is  clear,  from  published  authorities,  that  opinions  and  views 
of  theology  of  a  very  marked  and  peculiar  kind,  applying 
more  especially  to  church  authority  and  questions  growing 
out  of  it,  have  been  extensively  adopted  and  strenuously  up- 
held, and  are  daily  gaining  ground  among  a  considerable  and 
influential  portion  of  the  members,  as  well  as  ministers  of 
the  Established  Church.  The  bishop  of  Chester,  (Sumner,)  in 
his  charge  to  his  clergy,  speaks  of  a  "  subject  which  is 
daily  assuming  a  more  serious  and  alarming  aspect,  and 
threatens  a  revival  of  the  worst  evils  of  the  Romish  system. 
Under  the  specious  pretence  of  deference  to  antiquity,  and 
respect  for  primitive  models,  the  foundations  of  the  Protest- 
ant Church  are  undermined  by  men  who  dwell  within  her 
walls,  and  those  who  sit  in  the  Reformers'  seat  are  traducing 
the  Reformation."  On  the  other  hand,  the  bishop  of  Oxford 
has  virtually  countenanced  the   Oxford  writers,   and  in  a 
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charge  has  exculpated  them  from  all  blame  but  that  of  pos- 
sibly going  somewhat  too  far  on  the  right  side.*  The  Rev. 
Edward  Bickersteth  speaks  of  the  new  view  as  having  mani- 
fested itself"  with  the  most  rapid  growth  of  the  hot-bed  of 
these  evil  days."  Bishop  Wilson  of  Calcutta  has  charged 
his  clergy  against  it  in  his  usual  energetic  manner.  The 
author  of  Random  Recollections  of  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
not,  perhaps,  the  best  authority,  writes  that  the  Oxford  doc- 
trines are  making  rapid  progress.  One  of  the  largest 
churches  in  Brighton  is  crowded  every  Sunday  to  hear  those 
doctrines  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson.  "  In  fact 
there  are  few  towns  of  note  to  which  they  have  not  extended. 
They  are  preached  in  small  towns  in  Scotland.  They  ob- 
tain in  Elginshire,  which  is  600  miles  north  of  London."  The 
writer  goes  on  to  say  that  they  are  advocated  in  the  news- 
paper and  periodical  press.  The  Morning  Post  sustains  the 
character  of  their  apologist  in  London ;  and  the  Liverpool 
Mail,  the  Coventry  Herald,  and  other  journals  identify  them- 
selves with  them  in  the  country.  The  British  Critic  and 
Quarterly  Theological  Review  is  earnestly  engaged  in  the 
maintenance  and  spread  of  the  Oxford  views.  As  this  is  a 
work  of  ability,  and  is  completely  engrossed  in  its  vocation, 
we  may  regard  its  character  as  an  indication  of  the  preva- 
lence of  the  doctrines  in  question.! 


*  See  the  beginning  of  Dr.  Pusey's  letter. 

f  In  the  25th  volume  of  this  work,  there  are  15  articles. 
The  first  article  is  on  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  ;  the  second,  on  the  Apostolical  Fathers  ;  the 
third,  on  Prussian  Schools  ;  the  fourth,  on  Tyler's  Memoirs 
of  Henry  of  Monmouth;  the  fifth,  on  Early  Ecclesiastical 
Art ;  the  sixth,  on  the  Jesuits  ;  the  seventh,  on  Plato  ;  the 
eighth,  on  Reserve  in  communicating  Religious  Knowledge  ; 
the  ninth,  on  Elliott's  Travels  in  Europe  ;  the  tenth,  on 
Church  and  King  ;  the  eleventh,  on  Church  Architecture  ;  the 
twelfth,  on  the  State  of  Parties  in  the  Church  ;  the  thirteenth, 
on  Ecclesiastical  Discipline  ;  the  fourteenth,  on  the  Authority 
of  Tradition  ;  and  the  fifteenth,  on  Church  Edifices.  This 
abstract  will  show  what  subjects  are  now  occupying  a  portion 
at  least  of  the  English  mind.  All  these  articles,  however 
alien  the  titles  of  some  of  them  may  be  from  church  matters, 
have  one  scope  and  one  tendency. 
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The  most  powerful  opponent  of  the  Oxford  school  who 
has  yet  appeared,  is  Isaac  Taylor,  the  well-known  author  of 
the  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,  etc.  His  chief  object, 
in  his  "  Ancient  Christianity,"  is  to  prove  how  widely  and 
how  early  the  unscriptural  and  demoralizing  notion  of  the 
religious  virtue  of  celibacy  was  propagated  in  the  primitive 
church,  and  to  trace  to  it  most  of  the  errors  and  evils  which 
corrupted  and  afflicted  it,  and  to  prove  their  inseparable  con- 
nection with  the  system  adopted  by  the  Oxford  Tract  writers. 
"  The  spread  of  these  doctrines,"  remarks  this  vigorous 
writer,  "  is  in  fact  now  having  the  effect  of  rendering  all 
other  distinctions  obsolete,  and  of  severing  the  religious 
community  into  two  portions,  fundamentally  and  vehemently 
opposed  one  to  the  other.  Soon  there  will  be  no  middle 
ground  left ;  and  every  man,  and  especially  every  clergy- 
man, will  be  compelled  to  make  his  choice  between  the 
two." 

What  then  are  the  doctrines  of  this  school,  which,  in  the 
view  of  those  who  are  least  alarmed,  have  made  considera- 
ble progress?* 

1 .  It  pays  the  highest  veneration  to  the  Church,  and  the  most 
implicit  obedience  to  her  authority.  "  Religion  apart  from 
the  Church,"  it  is  contended,  "  has  always  been  rather  a 
stimulus  than  otherwise  to  pride,  impatience,  false  independ- 
ence and  self-seeking.  It  makes  man  rather  a  more  power- 
ful, than  a  better  being,  morally  speaking."f  The  following 
remarks  of  Bishop  Pearson  are  quoted  with  approbation  in 
the  first  number  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times  :  "  There  is  a 
necessity  of  believing  the  Catholic  Church,  because  except 
a  man  be  of  that,  he  can  be  of  none.  Whatsoever  church 
pretendeth  to  a  new  beginning,  pretendeth  at  the  same  time 
to  a  new  churchdom,  and  whatsoever  is  so  new  is  none." 
Again  (Tract  No.  3G)  :  "The  English  Church,  which  is  a 
true  branch  or  portion  of  the  '  one  holy,  catholic  and  apos- 
tolic Church' of  Christ,  receives  and  teaches  the  entire  truth 
of  God,  according  to  the  Scriptures ;  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth."  "  On  the  whole,  (Tract 
59,)  there  is  evidently  no  security,  no  rest  for  the  sole  of 
—  .  .  ,  .        , 

*  We  can  give  but  a  brief  abstract  of  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant points, 
t  British  Critic,  vol.  XXV.  p.  122. 

SECOND    SERIES,    VOL.    III.    NO.    I.  15 
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one's  foot,  except  in  the  form  of  sound  words  ;  the  one  defi- 
nite system  of  doctrine,  sanctioned  by  the  one  apostolical 
and  primitive  Church."  And  so  we  might  multiply  quota- 
tions of  the  same  tenor  without  end.  The  transcendent  im- 
portance, the  divine  authority  of  the  Church  are  asserted  and 
reasserted  in  every  possibble  form.  Nothing  can  be  done 
without  her  sanction.  Irregularity  or  schism  marks  every 
independent  and  voluntary  effort.  Thus  in  an  article  against 
Temperance  Societies  :  "  We  are  already  members  of  a 
temperance  society  divinely  founded.  It  has  a  pledge,  a 
public  profession  and  rules  ;  it  has  authority  to  warn,  to 
punish,  and,  if  need  be,  to  exclude.  Why  need  we  belong 
to  another  ?     Why  need  we  make  one  for  ourselves  ?" 

2.  Unbroken  Apostolical  Succession.  The  following  are 
specimens  of  the  phraseology  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  book.* 
The  civil  ruler  would  prefer,  to  the  Scottish  Church,  the 
polity  of  the  English  Church,  which  superadded  to  the  evi- 
dence and  guarantee  of  the  word,  of  the  sacraments,  of 
creeds  and  of  primitive  practice,  a  perpetual  succession  of 
clergy,  by  whom  these  have  been  received,  as  they  were 
delivered  in  regular  order  from  hand  to  hand.  The  differ- 
ence is  twofold  between  the  Church  of  England  and  any 
other ;  it  is  that  between  inheritance  and  acquisition ;  it  is 
that  between  an  attested  and  a  conjectural  authority  from 
God.  In  England  the  Reformation  did  not  destroy,  but  suc- 
cessfully maintained  the  unity  and  succession  of  the  Church 
in  her  apostolical  ministry.  We  have,  therefore,  still  among 
us  the  ordained,  hereditary  witnesses  of  the  truth,  convey- 
ing it  to  us,  through  an  unbroken  series,  from  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  apostles.     The  Oxford  Tract  (No.  2.)  holds 

*  "  The  State  in  its  Relations  to  the  Church.  By  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  Esq.,  student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  M.  P. 
for  Newark.  London,  1839.  8vo."  "  In  Mr.  Gladstone,  we 
have  no  village  theorizer,  no  cloistered  alarmist,  but  a  public 
man,  a  man  of  the  world,  a  statesman  of  the  highest  talent 
for  business,  an  orator,  who  commands  the  ear  of  the  House 
of  Commons."  British  Critic,  XXVI.  p.  356.  "  There  is  an 
air  of  calmness  and  dignity  in  the  principal  part  of  his  discus- 
sion which  stands  out  in  pointed  contrast  to  the  dogmatic, 
flippant  and  superficial  style  of  most  of  his  fellow-laborers  in 
the  same  vocation."  Eclectic  Review,  April,  1839. 
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the  following  unambiguous  language  :  "  As  to  the  fact  of  the 
apostolical  succession,  i.  e.  that  our  present  bishops  are  the 
heirs  and  representatives  of  the  apostles  by  successive  trans- 
mission of  the  prerogative  of  being  so,  this  is  too  notorious 
to  require  proof.  Every  link  in  the  chain  is  known  from 
St.  Peter  to  our  present  metropolitans."  Dr.  Hook,  in  his 
"  Call  to  Union,"*  supplies  one  of  the  inferences  from  this 
doctrine.  "  Hence  it  is,  that  while  a  minister  of  the  Roman 
Church  officiates  among  us,  upon  a  renunciation  of  his 
errors,  without  a  further  ordination,  a  converted  Presbyte- 
rian minister  is  unable  to  do  so.  The  one  has  had,  the 
other  has  not  had,  episcopal  ordination."  Dr.  Hook  refers  for 
authority  to  the  ordinal  in  which  the  point  was  settled,  before 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  were  received,  and  which  affirms 
that  it  is  evident  to  all  men  diligently  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  ancient  authors,  that  from  the  apostles'  time, 
there  have  been  these  three  orders  of  ministers  in  Christ's 
Church,  bishops,  priests  and  deacons.  So  the  Church 
of  England  speaks  of  ihese  offices  as  divinely  instituted. 

3.  Tradition.  With  relation  to  the  supreme  authority  of 
inspired  Scripture,  says  Prof.  Keble,  it  stands  thus.  Catho- 
lic tradition  teaches  revealed  truth,  Scripture  proves  it  ; 
Scripture  is  the  document  of  faith,  tradition  the  witness  of 
it ;  the  true  creed  is  the  catholic  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
or  scripturally  proved  tradition;  Scripture  by  it  itself  teaches 
mediately,  and  proves  decisively  ;  Scripture  and  tradition 
taken  separately  together  are  the  joint  rule  of  faith.  The 
term  includes  unwritten  as  well  as  written  traditions,  certain 
remains  or  fragments  of  the  apostolical  doctrines  and  church 
rules,  independent  of,  and  distinct  from  the  truths  which  are 
directly  scriptural.  These  traditions  are  to  be  received 
apart  from  all  Scripture  evidence,  as  traditionary  or  com- 
mon laws  ecclesiastical.  It  is  right,  however,  to  quote  Mr. 
Palmer,  in  his  "Treatise  on  the  Church,"  who  uses  language 
less  decided  than  that  of  Mr.  Keble  :  "  We  do  not  appeal, 
in  proof  of  Christian  doctrine,  to  the  ancient  Christian  wri- 
ters as  in  any  way  infallible.  We  hold  that  the  doctrine  of 
any  father,  however  great  and  learned  he  may  have  been, 
is  to  be  rejected  in  any  point  where  it  contradicts  Scripture. 
We  consider  all  these  writers  as  uninspired  men,  and  there- 

*  Page  24<5  New-York  Edition. 
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fore  liable  to  mistakes  and  errors  like  other  theologians." 
We  will  quote  one  testimony  further :  "  The  authority  which 
we  claim  for  the  primitive  Church,  is  wholly  different  from 
that  claimed  for  the  apostles,  in  this  most  important  respect ; 
that  whereas  the  apostles  and  evangelists  singly  were  in- 
spired by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  their  separate  authority, 
therefore,  divine,  we  claim  for  the  Church,  even  in  its  ear- 
liest and  purest  ages,  no  divine  authority,  except  in  its  full 
and  unexceptionable  consent."  "  We  receive  the  holy 
Scriptures  upon  the  plain  historical  ground  of  contemporary 
evidence  ;  and  in  those  Scriptures  we  find  the  promise 
which  guarantees  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  when  she 
really  speaks  in  her  complete  and  universal  character."  But 
where,  we  must  ask,  is  this  uniform  and  unexceptionable 
consent  ?  AVhere  is  the  promise  which  guarantees  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  Church?  And  how  would  this  infallibility 
differ  from  that  of  the  Romish  pontiff?* 

4.  System  of  Fasting.  Great  stress  is  laid  in  the  Oxford 
Tracts  upon  those  practices  which  involve  self-denial  and 
mortification  of  the  flesh.  The  following  is  from  Tract  21, 
by  Mr.  Newman.  "  Consider,  moreover,  the  general  aus- 
tere character  of  Christian  obedience,  as  enjoined  by  our 
Lord  ;  a  circumstance  much  to  be  insisted  on  in  an  age 
like  this,  when  what  is  really  self-indulgence  is  thought  to 
be  a  mere  moderate  and  innocent  use  of  this  world's  goods."f 
"  Our  reformers  (Tract  No.  18,)  kept  and  enjoined  one 
hundred  and  eight  days  in  each  year,  either  entirely  or  in 


*  The  system,  according  to  Prof.  Powell,  the  able  opponent 
of  the  doctrine  of  tradition,  implies  the  addition  of  an  author- 
ized comment  to  the  apostles'  writings.  Accordingly,  the 
church  and  the  fathers  were  as  much  the  depositaries  of  one 
portion  of  Christian  doctrine  as  the  apostles  and  evangelists 
were  of  another.  Consequently  the  evidence  requisite  to  es- 
tablish that  authority  must  be  precisely  the  same  for  both. 
Now  the  kind  of  evidence  generally  looked  to  is  that  derived 
from  miracles.     Has  tradition  the  support  of  miracles  1 

f  There  is  reason  for  injunctions  of  this  kind,  if  a  corres- 
pondent of  the  Christian  Observer,  Dec.  1839,  testifies  truly: 
"  You  have  probably  seen,"  he  says  to  the  editor,  "  the  painful 
accounts  of  clerical  attendance  in  bath-rooms.  And  it  is  a 
fact,  that  many  clergymen  do  yet  frequent  such  scenes ;  and 
this  often  during  the  season  of  Lent" 
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part,  to  be  in  this  manner  sanetified  ;  two  sevenths  of  each 
year  they  wished  to  be  in  some  way  separated  by  acts  of  self- 
denial  and  humiliation."  In  Tract  No.  66,  a  series  of  rules 
is  suggested  in  relation  to  fasting.  One  of  these  rules  is, 
that  in  some  cases  the  fast  may  be  accompanied  with  little 
outward  acts  of  self-denial,  such  as  those  which  Jeremy 
Taylor  instances,  viz.,  hard  lodging,  uneasy  garments, 
laborious  postures  of  prayer,  journeys  on  foot,  sufferance  of 
cold,  paring  away  the  use  of  ordinary  solaces,  rejecting  the 
most  pleasant  morsels,  etc. 

5.  Celibacy.  Dr.  Pusey,  in  his  letter  to  the  bishop  of 
Oxford,  says,  that  nowhere  in  the  Tracts  have  there  been 
put  forth  any  recommendations  of  celibacy  in  general,  or 
that  of  the  clergy  in  particular  ;  and  that  what  has  been 
elsewhere  said  by  any  who  have  written  in  the  Tracts  has 
been  dropped  incidentally.  When  it  has  been  mentioned, 
it  has  been  with  reference  to  specific  cases;  as  for  example, 
Fronde  remarks,  that  "  great  towns  will  never  be  evangel- 
ized merely  by  the  parochial  system  ;  they  are  beyond  the 
sphere  of  the  parish  priest,  burdened  as  he  is  with  the  en- 
dearments and  anxieties  of  a  family."  He  says  also,  "  that 
it  has  lately  come  into  his  head  that  the  present  state  of 
things  in  England  makes  an  opening  for  reviving  the  monas- 
tic system."  Dr.  Pusey  remarks,  that  the  "  preference  of 
celibacy,  as  the  higher  state,  is  scriptural,  and  as  being  such, 
is  primitive."  He  also  thinks  that  the  English  Church 
might  have  her  sisters  of  charity,  whose  spotless  and  reli- 
gious purity  might  be  their  passport  amid  the  scenes  of 
misery  and  loathsomeness, 

6.  Rites  and  Forms.  Among  the  lesser  ceremonies  which 
have  been  adopted*  by  some  of  the  Oxford  school  is,  the 
turning  of  the  minister  from  the  people  in  public  prayer ; 
the  use  of  the  low  desk  instead  of  the  second  pulpit ;  bowing 
at  the  name  of  Jesus ;  the  introduction  of  show-bread  tables 
beside  the  sacrificial  altar ;  the  adoption  of  additional  cleri- 
cal habiliments  ;  the  use  of  the  cross,  of  paintings,  etc.,  in  the 
churches. 

7.  Prayers  for  the  Dead.     This  subject,  also,  Dr.  Pusey 

*  Or  rather,  as  Dr.  Hook  (Call  to  Union,  p.  27)  contends, 
revived,  they  having  been,  according  to  him,  the  usages  of  the 
English  Reformers. 

15* 
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says,  is  mentioned  incidentally  by  the  writers  of  the  Tracts, 
and  that,  in  whatever  degree  it  has  been  brought  into  notice, 
it  has  been  through  the  diligence  of  their  adversaries.  He 
proceeds  to  remark,  that  "  our  Church  regards  all  who  depart 
hence  in  the  Lord  as  in  a  state  of  yet  imperfect  happiness, 
and  coincides  with  the  prayers  of  the  ancient  Church,  which 
speak  of  those  departed  as  at  rest,  yet  pray  '  that  God  would 
show  them  mercy,  and  hasten  the  resurrection,  and  give  a 
blessed  sentence  in  the  great  day.' "  "  Those  who  condemn 
all  prayers  for  Christ's  departed  servants,  as  popish,  are 
doing  Rome  an  honor  which  she  little  deserves,  and  making 
her  out  to  be  in  this  respect  primitive,  instead  of  the  cor- 
rupter of  primitive  practice." 

8.  General  Tendency  towards  Romanism.  There  seem 
to  be  some  inconsistencies  in  different  writers  of  the  Oxford 
school  on  this  subject.  Thus  the  British  Critic,  vol.  26,  p. 
04:  "The  Roman  Catholic  Communion,  whatever  else  it 
was  or  did,  must  be  allowed  this  praise,  that  it  was  ever  dis- 
tinguished as  the  pillar  of  the  truth.  Its  awful  unity  seems 
to  have  preserved  it  from  the  infidel  temper  of  recent  ages, 
as  much  as  from  the  vast  apostacies  of  the  Eastern  Church." 
Many  other  passages  of  a  similar  tenor  might  be  cited.  Dr. 
Pusey,  in  his  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Oxford,  which  is  a  mild 
and  softened  statement  of  the  tenets  and  usages  of  the 
school,  instances  a  number  of  points  where  the  Anglican  di- 
vines differ  from  Rome.  Thus  the  English  Church  appeal 
to  the  authority  of  the  Universal  Church  as  long  as  it 
was  one ;  Rome,  to  the  Church  ancient  or  modern,  in  com- 
munion with  herself;  the  English,  to  the  consent  of  the  early 
church,  however  it  be  ascertained  ;  Rome,  to  the  decision  of 
councils,  confirmed  by  the  bishop  of  Rome  ;  in  a  word,  the 
English  divine  seeks  for  a  genuine  apostolic  tradition,  to  be 
established  by  the  consent  of  all  times,  all  churches,  and 
the  great  doctors  of  all  those  churches  ;  Rome,  like  ultra 
Protestants,  follows  modern  traditions,  assumes  them  to  be 
apostolic,  simply  because  she  holds  them,  and  she  is  infallible. 

9.  The  Union  of  the  English  Church  to  the  State.  We 
should  infer  from  the  general  current  of  the  writings  of  the 
Oxford  divines,  that  the  continuance  of  this  union  is,  on  the 
whole,  undesirable.  Its  dissolution  is  not,  indeed,  directly 
advocated.  But  no  little  effort  is  made  to  show  that  the 
English  Church  would  still  remain,  in  its  substantial  integri- 
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ty  and  glory,  were  the  connection  with  the  State  sundered. 
The  evils  flowing  from  the  interference  of  a  secular  power 
are  mournfully  and  earnestly  depicted.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  charges  of  the  British  Critic  against  the  "  De- 
fender of  the  Faith."  He  is  now  bound  to  defend  the  kirk 
in  Scotland,  popery  in  the  Canadas,  and  idolatry  in  India. 
None  of  the  privileges  and  offices  of  the  State  are  necessa- 
rily confined  to  churchmen.  The  whole  of  the  Church 
property  in  Ireland,  and  great  part  in  England,  has  been 
vested  in  a  commission  so  constituted  as  to  be  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  crown.  The  property  of  the  Church  is 
no  longer  taxed  by  convocation.  Church  rates  are  abolished 
in  Ireland,  and  are  threatened  in  England.  The  right  of  the 
bishops  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  though  not  yet  taken 
away,  is  reduced  to  half  a  quarter  of  what  it  was,  the  bishops 
not  being  now  more  numerous  than  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  while  the  temporal  peers  have  been  multiplied  near 
eight  times.  Convocation  is  suspended  and  virtually  sup- 
pressed, while  the  State  is  violently  legislating  for  the  Church. 
The  management  of  the  poor,  and  the  public  collection  for 
them,  is  entirely  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Church.  The 
Episcopal  right  of  licensing  school-masters  is  now  a  dead 
letter.  A  universal  system  of  education,  without  a  religious 
creed,  is  forced  on  Ireland,  and  England  is  menaced  with  the 
same.  The  State  maintains  a  popish  college  in  that  island, 
and  contributes  to  dissenting  schools  in  England  on  the  same 
terms  as  to  Church  schools. 

We  have  thus  exhibited,  as  fully  as  our  brief  limits  will 
allow,  some  of  the  more  prominent  features  of  the  doctrines 
and  practices  advocated  by  the  Oxford  Theologians.  Iu 
another  paper  we  shall  advert  to  other  matters  pertaining  to 
the  established  Church,  to  the  principal  dissenting  denomina- 
tions, and  conclude  with  some  reflections  growing  out  of  the 
discussion. 
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ARTICLE   IX. 

The  Present  State  of  the  Jewish  Religion. 

By  E.  S.  Caiman,  Missionary  to  the  Jews  in  Palestine. 

[Concluded  from   Vol.  III.  page  42G.] 

Next  in  order  is  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  commanded 
in  Lev.  23:  39  :  "Also  in  the  15th  day  of  the  7th  month, 
when  ye  have  gathered  in  the  fruits  of  the  land,  ye  shall 
keep  a  feast  unto  the  Lord  seven  days."  From  several  other 
passages  it  is  evident  that  this  feast  should  be  kept  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  as  Ex.  23:  16 :  "  And  the  feast  of  harvest, 
the  first  fruits  of  thy  labors  which  thou  hast  sown  in  thy 
field,  and  the  feast  of  ingathering  which  is  in  the  end  of  the 
year,  when  thou  hast  gathered  in  thy  labors  out  of  thy  fields." 
And  Ex.  34:  22 :  "  And  thou  shalt  observe  the  feast  of 
weeks,  etc.,  and  the  feast  of  ingathering  at  the  year's  end." 
From  all  these  passages  it  is  evident  that  the  Talmudists  have 
acted  presumptuously  in  making  the  feast  of  Trumpets  the 
new  year,  ruiun  ttj&o,  consequently  the  poor  Jews  give  it  only 
this  name,  and  thus  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  comes  at  the 
beginning  instead  of  the  end  of  the  year,  as  the  Lord  has 
commanded.  The  first  two  days  are  kept  with  decency  and 
order,  and  next  come  the  four  days  which  are  called 
tJian  bin,  the  profane  days  of  the  festival,  during  which  the 
merriment  of  nastTOn  ma  nrrau?,  the  commemoration  of  the 
joy  of  drawing  water  in  the  Temple  is  performed.  The 
Jews  everywhere  celebrate  this  feast  in  the  most  sensual 
and  corrupt  manner.  It  originates  of  course  from  the  Tal- 
mud, and  may  be  found  in  Gamarah  Sookouth,  48th  page, 
where  may  also  be  found  the  chimerical  and  fanciful  reason 
for  it,  and  the  manner  of  celebrating  it.  The  following  is  a 
quotation  from  it : 

wrm  abtt?a  mn  "pib  rwibB  n&tma  an*  b»  n^mbs  "ixa  fi^n  ^pena 
ran  »aaa  rib*  ispm  xr*vn  nspn  tn^n  nytab  van  mb^en  *rm 

r^n^tan  cna  ba  maisja  nma  y£o  vn*m  wri  "ns  pn  nn»i  natpfc 
rfaoai  iD'-'Da  arraDin  tub  ija»5  nana  »"pna  p  aim11  w  ^n  -p  bo 
B^»n  ^lo^b  wai  "pott  a^a  ya  *yn  b'&  Tv  a"?a  fifisutoa  vara 

nmnn  yz  a^an 
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"  The  pouring  of  the  water  (in  the  Temple)  was  per- 
formed thus :  Golden  cups,  containing  three  logs,  were 
filled  with  the  water  of  Shiloah,  and  when  the  bearers  of 
them  reached  the  water  gate  (of  the  Temple)  they  blew 
with  trumpets  and  shouted,  proceeding  in  that  manner  until 
they  ascended  the  altar,  from  whence  they  turned  to  the 
left,  where  were  placed  two  silver  dishes,  each  having  a  fine 
outlet.  Into  that  of  the  west  water  was  poured,  and  into 
that  of  the  east,  wine  ;  and  they  were  left  leaking.  Rabbi  Ye- 
hoodah,  the  son  of  Bethairo,  saith,  in  the  offering  of  the  sec- 
ond day,  (of  the  Tabernacles,)  the  paragraph  ends  in  a 
(a)  nsrotnii  "and  their  drink  offerings,"  Num.  29:  19.  And 
the  paragraph  belonging  to  the  offering  of  the  sixth  day 
ends  in  a  {^)  fpattoi  (the  Rabbi  dislikes  the  final  n  for  it  suits 
not  his  fancy).  "This  drink  offering,"  v.  31.  And  the  par- 
agraph of  the  seventh  day  ends  with  a  (e)  EitiS^aa  "  after  the 
manner,"  v.  33.  And  by  putting  together  the  three  final 
letters  is  formed  the  word  cna  which  means  water ;  from 
hence  we  may  infer  that  the  law  indicates  the  duty  of  pour- 
ing water  at  this  feast.  In  the  same  volume  we  find  the 
joy  of  that  occasion  summed  up  in  the  following  words ; 
Va^a  nnaiffl  nun  nb  rraxiiun  rvo  nrraiu  njnxbu)  ^a  "pm  lan.  "  The 
Rabbies  have  taught,  that  whosoever  has  not  witnessed  the 
joy  of  the  celebration  of  rnx-uun  tva,  Baith  Hashowavah, 
cannot  form  any  opinion  of  what  joy  is  or  ought  to  be."  As 
the  Rabbinical  Jews  try  to  imitate  every  thing  which  is 
Talmudical,  they  of  course  try  to  imitate  this  joy  also  through 
the  aid  of  brandy  and  spirits.  The  memorial  of  that  cere- 
mony is  celebrated  by  the  Jews  everywhere  without  dis- 
tinction. It  begins  at  the  close  of  the  second  day  of  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  all  the  respectable  people  of  each 
congregation  are  invited  to  come  together  at  the  synagogues, 
while  the  poorer  classes  assemble  of  their  own  accord.  The 
synagogues  are  provided  with  an  abundance  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  of  which  all  partake  as  freely  as  they  please,  and 
those  who  cannot  bear  strong  drink  are  compelled  to  take 
it.  Select  pieces  of  poetry,  which  were  used  on  the  day  of 
atonement,  are  read ;  the  honor  of  reading  them  is  sold  by 
auction,  and  a  part  of  the  money  thus  raised  is  employed  in 
the  purchase  of  the  brandy  and  spirits.  When  the  pur- 
chaser of  this  honor  commences  his  task  of  reading  or  chant- 
ing, he  is  joined  by  the  whole  assembly,  and  those  who  am 
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already  inebriated  continue  their  boisterous  sounds,  until 
laughter  and  confusion  pervade  the  whole  assembly.  This 
scene  is  protracted  for  several  hours,  when  voluntary  and 
forced  drinking  assumes  new  earnestness  and  continues  till 
near  morning.  I  have  seldom  seen  any  one  return  sober  from 
one  of  these  occasions.  This  revelry  is  repeated  for  four 
successive  nights,  and  many  continue  their  attendance  during 
the  whole  of  the  time  day  and  night.  The  consequences  of 
intemperance  like  this,  needs  no  comment.  As  intoxication  is 
rarely  known  to  exist  among  the  Jews  on  other  occasions  than 
festivals,  they  are  rendered  quite  mad  by  this  indulgence, 
destroying  every  thing  without  regard  to  whom  it  may  belong. 

The  fifth  evening  of  *>3>-ran  bin,  i.  e.  the  profane  days 
of  the  feast,  and  the  following  day,  are  called  nm  hasWtfl, 
Hoosynno  Rabbo.  The  Zohar  asserts  that  the  destinies 
which  were  assigned  and  recorded  at  the  feasts  of  the  New 
Year  and  sealed  on  the  day  of  atonement,  are  on  this  eve- 
ning distributed,  and  all  therefore  must  again  assemble  at 
the  synagogue  and  remain  there  until  they  have  read  through 
a  volume  of  some  size  called  HS1  nssunn  b*b  "pp^n.  It  con- 
tains the  whole  of  Deuteronomy,  and  much  of  the  Zohar, 
after  which  they  go  through  with  the  Psalms.  The  encour- 
agements held  out  to  them  to  finish  this  heavy  task  are  the 
same  as  on  the  night  of  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  the  con- 
sequences are  the  same.  After  this  they  must  repair  to  their 
baths,  and  dip  their  bodies  three  times  in  a  pond  of  water 
which  is  under  ground,  and  which  every  Jewish  bath  should 
be  furnished  with,  and  he  must  descend  without  a  light,  for  the 
Zohar,  or  another  Rabbinical  book,  asserts  that  those  whose 
fate  it  is  to  die  during  that  year  will  see  their  shadow  having 
no  head.  The  morning  prayer  begins  very  early,  which  is 
the  common  form,  adapted  to  the  music  which  is  used  on 
the  day  of  atonement.  They  rehearse  a  good  deal  of  poetry 
which  is  called  hiaSTBW  from  which  the  day  takes  its  name. 

On  the  following  evening  commence  the  two  last  days 
of  the  feast,  called  rma>  ij'uwBi  and  mentioned  in  Lev. 
23:  36.  The  first  day  is  kept  in  a  sober  manner,  though 
quarrels  take  place  on  that  day,  especially  among  the 
Polish  and  Russian  Jews.  The  reason  of  this  is  the  fol- 
lowing. A  certain  society  called  feteyip  tonn  the  holy  society, 
which  has  the  management  of  the  burial  grounds,  and  whose 
business  it  is  to  visit  the  sick  and  bury  the  dead,  has  in  the 
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person  of  their  president  the  management  of  the  synagogue 
for  this  single  day,  and  those  who  are  not  of  that  society, 
dare  not  interfere  with  them,  or  give  a  disrespectful  word 
in  return  for  any  insults  which  they  may  receive  from  them, 
lest  fighting  should  ensue.  These  disorders  are  not  always 
confined  to  the  lower  classes,  and  the  congregations  are 
obliged  to  apply  to  the  mayor  of  the  town  for  guards.  On 
the  following  evening  and  the  next  morning,  a  procession  is 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  parchment  rolls  of 
the  law  seven  times  around  the  pulpit,  which  is  called  mspn 
compassing  about.  The  managers  call  the  names  of  the 
party  who  carry  the  first  rolls,  and  when  they  have  finished, 
the  second,  and  so  on  to  the  seventh.  The  managers  use 
all  their  efforts  to  include  every  one  present  in  these  honora- 
ble processions,  but  the  parchment  rolls  not  being  numerous, 
many  are  omitted,  who,  feeling  themselves  injured,  and  be- 
coming indignant  towards  the  managers,  break  forth  in 
the  most  violent  language,  and  thus  is  laid  the  foundation 
of  future  animosity  and  hatred.  The  second  day  is  called 
both  rms>  -^aw,  and  mm  nrrauj,  which  means  the  joy  of 
the  law,  for  the  reading  of  it  is  finished  and  begun  again  at 
the  same  time.  After  the  above  processions,  which  occur 
in  the  morning,  all  the  rolls  except  two  are  placed  again  in 
the  ark.  These  two  are  taken  to  the  pulpit  for  the  purpose 
of  finishing  and  beginning  the  law.  Every  individual  must 
be  called  up  to  pronounce  a  blessing;  the  portion  for  this 
occasion  is  from  the  33d  Deut.  to  the  end  of  the  roll,  and 
the  first  chap.  Gen.,  a  portion  of  which  is  read  by  the  chan- 
ter for  each  one  who  is  called  up  to  read.  The  former  part 
of  the  law  is  read  over  again  and  again,  two  or  three  verses 
for  each  person,  and  none  must  be  omitted.  Even  children 
of  four  or  five  years  of  age  are  called  up,  whose  fathers  carry 
them,  and  pronounce  the  blessing  for  them.  In  Poland  and 
Russia  it  is  the  custom  to  serve  every  one  called  up  with  a  piece 
of  cake  and  a  glass  of  brandy,  but  in  the  Holy  Land  the  cake 
only  is  given  and  the  brandy  reserved  until  after  the  prayer, 
and  great  numbers  become  intoxicated  in  the  synagogue. 

Last  year,  on  my  way  from  Damascus  to  Jerusalem, 
I  spent  two  days  of  the  above  feast  at  Safed.  Indispo- 
sition of  body  prevented  my  attending  the  synagogue 
on  the  first  day,  but  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day  I 
attended  the  synagogue  of  the  Parusim.     Order  and  devo- 
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tion  prevailed  during  the  whole  of  the  service.  I  was  also 
called  up  to  pronounce  a  blessing  and  read  some  portion  of 
the  law.  I  saw  no  brandy,  but  cake  was  distributed,  and 
as  soon  as  I  had  done  reading,  a  large  piece  of  cake  was 
presented  to  me,  as  well  as  to  all  the  others.  As  soon  as 
the  service  was  closed  the  brandy  appeared,  of  which  I 
wholly  declined  partaking.  As  the  drinking  assumed  a 
serious  aspect,  I  thought  it  best  to  retire  to  my  lodgings,  where 
one  arrived  soon  after  so  intoxicated  that  after  a  little  exertion 
in  jumping  about  the  room,  he  fell  senseless  upon  the  floor. 
His  poor  wife  administered  to  him,  pouring  cold  water  upon 
him  occasionally,  until  at  last  they  conveyed  him  to  the  roof 
of  the  house,  where  he  lay  a  whole  day  insensible,  and  his 
wife  guarding  him.  But  my  host,  with  whom  I  had  a  con- 
versation previously  on  the  impropriety  of  getting  drunk  for 
God's  sake,  came  home  sober.  Soon  after  his  return  a  large 
company  of  intoxicated  persons  came  in  singing  and  danc- 
ing. Brandy  and  sweetmeats  were  placed  upon  the  table 
according  to  custom,  and  I  was  invited  to  join  them  in  their 
dinner,  which  I  did.  Finding  the  company  were  filling  up 
the  measure  of  their  intoxication,  I  availed  myself  of  the 
opportunity  of  expostulating  with  them  upon  the  unlawful- 
ness of  intoxication  at  any  time,  especially  during  the  days 
which  the  Lord  has  consecrated  to  be  kept  holy  unto  him- 
self, and  that  instead  of  obtaining  heaven  they  would  incur 
the  punishment  of  hell.  My  host  being  the  only  sober  one 
among  them,  began  to  defend  their  practice  by  referring  to 
Deut.  16:  14,  "  And  thou  shalt  rejoice  in  thy  feast,  thou  and 
thy  son,"  etc.,  and  he  inquired,  "How  can  we  rejoice  when 
our  circumstances  are  so  unhappy,  except  by  the  use  of  intox- 
icating liquor,  which  enables  us  to  forget  all  our  sorrows  and 
be  merry  ?"  I  replied,  that  this  proves  our  nation  to  have 
lost  all  sensibility  to  spiritual  things,  and  all  love  to  God, 
and  that  this  can  only  result  from  a  knowledge  of  a  cruci- 
fied Saviour.  I  furthermore  asked  him  what  necessity 
there  was  for  him  to  be  excited  by  love  of  the  world,  and 
to  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  its  good  things  ?  He  acknow- 
ledged that  it  was  wrong,  and  promised  not  to  drink  that 
day.  The  visiters  left,  dissatisfied  and  weary  with  my  pres- 
ence. My  host  was  soon  after  called  away,  and  as  I  acci- 
dentally passed  the  house  of  their  chief  Rabbi,  I  recognised 
his  voice  among  the  singers. 
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In  passing  another  street  I  met  two  respectable  Jewish 
boys  disputing  with  each  other  concerning  the  Rabbi  whom 
they  should  join  to  perform  the  duty  of  the  day.  One  said, 
"  let  us  go  to  this  Rabbi,"  and  the  other  said,  "  no,  let  us  go 
to  that."  I  was  struck  with  the  eagerness  with  which  they 
discussed  the  matter,  and  with  their  enumeration  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  they  would  derive  from  the  one  or  the  other. 
I  could  not  help  thinking  that  such  youths  would  never  have 
thought  of  these  allurements,  had  not  their  parents  or  teach- 
ers inculcated  it  as  a  religious  duty,  and  thus  caused  them 
to  be  entangled  in  sensuality  from  their  tenderest  years, 
which  renders  them  careless  of  and  unsusceptible  to  spirit- 
ual things.  After  leaving  them  1  proceeded  to  the  native 
Jewish  Synagogue,  where  I  found  a  great  number  of  boys 
from  8  to  12  years  of  age,  running  around  the  pulpit  with 
the  parchment  rolls  of  the  law  in  their  arms,  some  of  them 
larger  than  the  bearers  themselves.  Though  it  was  al- 
ready dusk,  they  still  continued  their  frolic,  attended  with 
great  noise.  It  was  sickening  to  behold  such  levity  in  the 
house  of  God,  and  by  those  who  held  his  law  in  their  arms. 
One  man  was  present  to  see  that  they  did  not  let  the  rolls 
fall,  as  in  this  case  the  whole  congregation  would  be  obliged 
to  expiate  the  offence  by  a  fast  of  one  or  two  days.  This 
merriment  seldom  closes  with  the  day,  but  continues  in  some 
places  through  the  week. 

In  the  previous  year,  1833,  I  was  at  Bagdad,  where  I 
made  frequent  attempts  to  attend  the  Synagogue,  but  did 
not  succeed  in  consequence  of  the  guard  which  was  placed 
there  by  the  Pasha,  by  the  express  desire  of  the  Prince  of 
the  captivity,  probably  to  prevent  disturbance.  This 
year  I  attended  the  Synagogue  in  Beyroot.  As  I  entered 
when  the  first  part  of  the  service  was  over,  I  can  only  re- 
late what  I  saw  during  the  reading  of  the  Law,  and  the  pro- 
cession for  carrying  it  around  the  pulpit,  which  was  suffi- 
ciently distressing.  When  particular  individuals  were  called 
up  to  pronounce  a  blessing  and  read  particular  portions  of 
the  law,  comfits  were  thrown,  for  the  honor,  over  the  whole 
assembly,  and  all  the  boys,  and  many  grown  persons,  tum- 
bled over  one  another  to  pick  them  up,  which  gave  the  syn- 
agogue the  aspect  of  a  mad-house,  rather  than  of  a  house  of 
prayer.  After  this,  those  who  stood  in  the  pulpit,  and  many 
others,  proceeded  with  a  chorus,  singing  and  dancing,  to 
fetch  those  to  the  pulpit  for  whose  honor  they  had  scattered 
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the  sweetmeats,  while  at  the  same  time  others  ran  to  and 
fro,  sprinkling  everybody  in  the  assembly  with  rose-water. 
The  procession  of  the  law  was  accompanied  with  the  same 
degree  of  levity,  except  that  no  sweetmeats  were  distributed. 
On  asking  the  reason  of  these  last,  I  was  told  it  was  to 
set  forth  the  sweetness  of  the  law  ! 

Next  comes  the  Feast  of  Dedication,  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  gamble  or 
play  cards  during  the  whole  week,  which  originated  in  a 
fabulous  legend,  found  in  some  Rabbinical  books,  as  fol- 
lows:— When  Antiochus,  the  king  of  Syria,  conquered  the 
land  of  Israel,  he  issued  a  law  against  the  reading  or  study- 
ing of  the  written  and  oral  laws.  However,  the  Jews  as- 
sembled for  this  purpose,  and  to  shield  themselves  from  de- 
tection, brought  with  them  cards  and  other  instruments  for 
gaming,  which  they  produced  before  the  police  as  the  reason 
for  assembling  in  such  numbers.  This  artifice  was  success- 
ful, and  they  pursued  their  reading  and  study  of  the  law  with 
impunity,  and  thus  gambling  has  become  identified  with  this 
feast.  For  the  eve  of  Christmas  they  have  another  legend 
for  playing  and  gambling,  but  it  is  only  confined  to  school- 
boys and  students.  The  evil  consequences  of  connecting 
intemperance  and  gambling  with  religious  ceremonies,  can 
easily  be  imagined,  as  it  opens  a  door  for  licentiousness, 
which,  though  at  first  confined  to  particular  occasions,  does 
not  stop  there.  Now,  cards  begin  to  be  used  for  an  amuse- 
ment as  soon  as  the  feast  of  tabernacles  is  over,  which  is 
eight  weeks  previous  to  the  abovementioned  feast,  and  it  con- 
tinues eight  weeks  after.  Intemperance,  also,  has  found 
its  way  to  every  religious  ceremony,  as  circumcision, 
marriages,  dedications  of  houses  and  synagogues,  con- 
secration of  parchment  rolls  of  the  law,  finishing  the 
reading  of  the  Talmud  or  Mishna,  etc.,  etc.  I  am  sure 
no  greater  blindness  can  happen  to  a  people,  than  that 
they  should  be  left  to  introduce  such  abominations  into 
the  service  of  God.  The  prophet  Isaiah  expresses  it  all 
in  a  single  sentence,  "  The  Lord  abhors  robbery  for  a 
burnt-offering. ' 

Next  in  order  is  the  Feast  of  d'TiS  Esther,  which  occurs 
generally  either  in  the  latter  part  of  February  or  in  the  be- 
ginning of  March  ;  when  it  is  enjoined  by  the  Talmud  that 
every  one  should  become  so  intoxicated  as  to  lose  his  rea- 
son.    This  injunction  is  found  in  the  Gammarah  Migilla, 
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h^aa,  page  6,  as  follows  :  -pa  9T  xbi  is  soi-isa  ■sneafc  eri*  s^rt 
■pan  ■mab  Wra  -jTia  "Everyman  is  under  an  obligation  to 
get  so  drunk  that  he  cannot  distinguish  between  the  phrases 
blessed  be  Mordecai  and  cursed  be  Haman."  This  command 
is  literally  obeyed  everywhere  from  the  east  to  the  west. 

The  keeping  of  (he  Sabbath  has  also  undergone  a  great 
change  through  the  influence  of  the  Talmud,  though  they 
have  not  changed  its  time,  as  they  have  that  of  the  festi- 
vals. Still  the  reason  for  sanctifying  it  is  no  longer  grounded 
upon  the  command  of  God  only.  A  plausible  one  has  been 
given  by  the  Talmud,  as  if  that  which  God  has  given  were 
not  sufficient.  Thus  the  Talmud  explains  it  in  Gammarah 
Sabbath,  page  1 18  : 

i*  ibin^  rata  i)ym  m  fciwn  tna  -»m  nat  ritosi  ana*'  i-ib*  i&afl»  -iJ 

ib  bins  aba  -lbbrttt  ^pa 
"  Rabbi  Yechonon  saith :  Whosoever  observes  the  Sab- 
bath rightly,  though  he  be  an  idol-worshipper  as  Enos  was, 
will  be  forgiven,  for  it  is  written,  Isaiah  50:  2,  Blessed  is  the 
man  ttJ'a*  Enos  that  doeth  this,  and  the  son  of  man  that  lay- 
eth  hold  on  it,  that  keepeth  the  Sabbath  from  pollution 
lbbrra."  But  we  must  not  read  it  as  it  is  written,  but  lb  birra, 
which  means  it  will  be  forgiven  him,  (viz.  a  sin  like  that  of 
\83x  Enos,)  which  the  Talmudists  take  to  be  idolatry.  They 
suppose  that  Enos  was  the  first  who  invented  the  worship  of 
strange  gods.  This  they  infer  from  Gen.  4:  2G,  "  And  to 
Seth,  to  him  also  there  was  born  a  son,  and  he  called  his 
name  Enos :  then  began  men,  bnun  as  they  render  it,  to 
profane,  namely,  he  taught  men  to  profane  the  name  of 
God,  by  introducing  idols.  The  same  is  taught  in  the  Sab- 
bath hymns,  which  is  of  course  believed  by  all  who  wonder 
after  ths  Talmud.  The  evil  of  this  is  very  great,  since  it 
not  only  inspires  them  with  a  false  hope  of  obtaining  pardon 
in  a  way  which  God  has  not  appointed,  but  it  frustrates  also 
the  object  for  which  the  Lord  intended  that  the  day  should 
be  hallowed.  The  directions  in  the  Talmud  respecting  the 
manner  in  which  the  Sabbath  should  be  kept  are  quite  con- 
trary to  those  in  Isaiah  58:  13.  The  former  recommends 
that  it  be  observed  by  eating  and  sleeping,  and  they  have 
ingeniously  introduced  it  in  the  following  words  : 

tn^w  *na  shiiS  bazia  rotoa  timso  mbti  ti^pftn  ba  •js&iri  151  is* 
ma;>:i  aia  m&nb&fcn  w^m  ira  ao'Htti '  mra'b  bra  ib-ris 
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"Rabbi  Simeon  saith:  Whosoever  discharges  the  duty  of 
eating  three  meals  on  the  Sabbath  will  be  delivered  from 
three  calamities.  First,  from  the  pain  which  will  befall  (the 
world)  at  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  ;  second,  from  the  con- 
demnation ofGehennem  or  Purgatory;  third,  from  the  war 
of  Gog  and  Magog."  Gammarah  Sabbath,  page  1 18.  An- 
other enjoyment  imposed  upon  them  is  to  sleep  some  part 
of  the  day,  as  follows  :  SMS  rott»  rW8),  "Sleep  on  the  Sab- 
bath is  a  delight,"  and  is  therefore  that  to  which  the  prophet 
Isaiah  refers  when  lie  says,  "And  call  the  Sabbath  a  delight." 
A  third  iso=n  ina^rib  noiaipa  rosai  nsxia  rrj-a,  Gammarah  Sab- 
bath, p.  25,  which  propriety  forbids  me  to  translate.  The 
prayers  of  the  Sabbath  are  as  usual  signalized  by  a  want  of 
devotion  and  solemnity.  After  the  first  part  of  rv^rnB  "the 
morning  prayer  "  has  closed,  an  auction  takes  place,  again 
also  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  reading  of  the  law  is  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder.  The  same  is  true  on  every  festival. 
On  these  occasions  great  ambition  is  exhibited,  particularly 
when  the  parties  are  at  enmity  with  each  other.  The 
money  belongs,  of  course,  to  the  synagogue.  Another 
great  evil  attending  the  Sabbath  is  the  following.  In  Europe 
travelling  chanters  are  very  common,  and  bands  of  ten  or 
more  are  often  kept  for  weeks  together  at  a  great  expense 
for  the  purpose  of  chanting  the  Sabbath  prayers.  Large 
sums  are  also  paid  to  the  chanters  themselves,  for  the  collect- 
ing of  which  the  managers  station  guards  at  the  door  of  the 
synagogue,  and  every  one  who  cannot  produce  a  ticket  is 
forbidden  to  enter,  and  of  course  is  deprived  of  the  privileges 
of  public  worship.  Thus  the  synagogue  in  all  respects  as- 
sumes the  character  of  a  theatre.  The  remainder  of  the 
day  is  spent  in  reading  the  Talmud,  and  other  Rabbinical 
books  by  the  educated,  and  in  amusements  by  the  unedu- 
cated. It  is  also  allowable  on  that  day  to  make  agree- 
ments with  teachers,  and  to  form  matrimonial  engage- 
ments. 

I  would  now  speak  respecting  the  character  of  their 
prayers.  These  are  offered  three  times  in  the  day,  morning, 
afternoon,  and  evening.  The  first  is  performed  with  the 
phylacteries  y^sn  upon  their  heads  and  left  arms,  and  the 
veil  over  their  heads.  The  essential  part  of  the  prayer  is 
called  Saffl  rx->np,  consisting  of  several  portions  of  Scripture, 
viz.  from  the  4th  to  the  10th  verse  of  the  6th  Deut.,  from 
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13th  to  the  22d  of  11th,  and  from  32d  to  36th  of  15th  Num- 
bers, and  these  portions  of  Scripture  they  peruse  in  their 
evening  prayers,  and  by  so  doing  they  are  led  to  believe  that 
they  have  discharged  the  duty  or  fulfilled  the  command  in 
Deut.  6:  7,  "And  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy 
children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them,  etc.,  when  thou  liest  down, 
and  when  thou  risest  up  ;"  and  the  remainder  part  of  the]day 
is  set  apart  for  reading  and  studying  the  corrupt  Talmud  ; 
and  though  the  whole  prayer  is  much  longer,  they  have 
done  their  duty  by  perusing  the  above  quotations.  No 
solemnity  characterizes  their  devotions.  Some  turn  their 
faces  to  the  east,  some  to  the  west,  except  during  certain 
portions  of  the  prayer,  when  all  turn  their  faces  to  the  east. 
Some  read  books,  and  some  talk  about  their  business. 
Much  of  this  evil  originates  from  their  not  understanding 
what  they  pray,  but  it  is  a  form  that  never  changes,  and 
which  they  learn  by  heart  from  childhood,  and  it  therefore 
makes  no  impression  upon  their  minds ;  and  much  of  it, 
too,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  Talmud  ;  first,  for  having  pre- 
scribed a  form  of  prayer  never  to  be  changed,  and  next  for 
prohibiting  its  use  in  any  other  language  but  the  Hebrew. 
It  affirms  that  the  angels  who  are  appointed  by  God  to 
receive  prayers  cannot  understand  any  other  language. 
This  arbitrary  assertion  is  found  in  Gammarah  Sabbath, 
page  1 2,  as  follows  : 
Vppn  mon  ^abtt  y>»  ift'-ia  Y1^  ^^  toon  is  '  vrrn  ^n  ^tta 

"  Rabbi  Yokhannan  saith :  Whosoever  presents  his  wants 
(before  God)  in  the  Syrian  tongue,  (that  is,  in  any  language 
but  the  Hebrew,)  the  ministering  angels  (who  are  supposed 
to  be  mediators  for  them  with  God)  will  not  be  subject  to 
them,  for  they  understand  not  the  language  of  Syria."  The 
Talmudists  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  duty  of  prayer  is 
done  even  if  one's  own  ears  do  not  hear  what  the  mouth 
utters.  This  assertion  is  found  in  Gammarah  Brokhouth,  2d 
section :  as'  laTab  $*wn  aV  ssiu  na  a-iipn  " If  one  reads 
Shma,  (i.  e.  the  essential  part  of  the  prayer  which  is  taken 
from  the  five  books  of  Moses,)  and  does  not  cause  his 
ear  to  hear,  (i.  e.  what  the  mouth  utters,)  has  done  his  duty." 
Therefore  it  is  very  common  to  see  them  praying  and 
working  at  the  same  time.  It  is  related  of  a  celebrated 
Rabbi   of  the  Khasidim,  named  Rabbi   Itchkhok  Levi,  of 

16* 
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Barditsov,  that,  meeting  with  some  persons  who  were  tar- 
ring their  wagons  when  praying,  and  at  the  same  time  hav- 
ing their  phylacteries  upon  their  heads,  instead  of  rebuking 
them,  he  commended  them,  by  lifting  up  his  eyes  towards 
heaven  and  exclaiming,  "  Oh  Lord  God,  what  a  dear  and 
righteous  people  thy  people  Israel  are,  for  they  pray  to 
thee  even  while  they  are  tarring  their  wngons  !"  Surely 
that  great  Rabbi  overlooked  the  words  of  the  prophet  in 
Isaiah  29:  13. 

Education  among  the  Jews  is  confined  to  the  male  sex, 
and  prohibited  by  the  Talmud  for  females,  in  the  following 
words  in  Gammarah  rrjit  Souta,  i^ao  rrr.n  ina  na^b^n  bo 
nibsn  rtnafesa  "Whoever  instructs  his  daughter  in  the  Bible  it  is  as 
if  he  instructed  her  in  abominations."  Consequently  the  Jews 
in  Poland,  Russia  and  the  East,  never  allow  their  daughters 
to  be  taught,  nor  do  they  allow  them  to  go  to  the  synagogue 
until  they  are  married.  They  are  not  then  permitted  to 
enter  the  men's  apartment  of  the  synagogue,  but  they  have 
a  separate  room  assigned  to  them,  where  they  spend  the 
hours  of  prayer  in  talking  about  their  household  affairs. 

The  mode  of  education,  as  prescribed  in  the  Talmud  for 
the  male  sex,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Talmud  is  a  very 
corrupt  book,  and  the  poor  Jews  v»ry  blind  to  follow  it. 
According  to  its  laws,  all  instruction  from  the  Bible  must  be 
finished  when  a  boy  has  reached  the  age  of  ten  years,  and 
the  remainder  of  his  education  must  be  derived  from  the 
Mishna  and  the  Talmud.  The  Jews  at  the  present  day  go 
still  farther,  withdrawing  their  children  from  the  Bible  at 
the  age  of  seven  or  eight,  that  is,  as  soon  as  a  boy's  mind  is 
capable  of  understanding  the  Talmud.  This  injunction  is 
found  in  ninx  "p"*  Pirkey  Obooth,  as  follows:  '&np-3  wmnp 
&rna:&  rri«5S  ttjsn  ■)&  '  ftytfrch  mtos  p  "  A  child  of  five  years 
old  should  be  instructed  in  the  Bible,  of  ten  years  in  the 
Mishna,  of  fifteen  in  the  Gammarah.  In  the  Gammarah  Brok- 
houth,  page  27,  a  narrative  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
alienating  the  minds  of  its  followers  from  the  written  word 
of  God,  from  which  the  following  is  a  quotation.  : 
im-i^i)  ini  *k  t-i>3k  -npss  •p-pjabn  roa^a  irs^a  im  ni-ni±>  -pm  lan 
'sa  ta-nnn  tdm  ■nrttn  tniriTaa  »nn  tins  ^hi)  rom  t-nn  mrrn» 
•wito  irm  aip^n  t^ann  aiia  iaj'-'"i  bi-^b)  ynannfc  won  isa»i 
aan  tiiis  *>*>nb  i5tn  *p  intrim  (ramna  anir'ttn  biBfc 
"  The  Rabbies  have  taught,  that  when  Rabbi  Eliezer  was 
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ill,  his  disciples  came  to  visit  him,  and  said  to  him,  Rabbi, 
teach  us  the  way  of  life,  and  that  by  it  we  may  obtain  the 
life  of  the  future  world.  He  answered  them,  'Take  care 
of  the  honor  of  your  fellows,  etc.,  and  prevent  your  children 
from  reading  the  word  of  God  too  much,  lest  they  should  be 
carried  away  after  it,  and  by  this  you  will  obtain  the  life  of 
the  future  world."  In  the  ia  Gammarah  Baba  Meichca, 
(s?JO£-a  xna)  page  33,  are  stated  some  of  the  duties  which  a 
scholar  owes  to  him  who  taught  him  the  Talmud,  but  not  to 
one  who  taught  him  only  the  Bible.  The  directions  are 
lengthy,  and  1  shall  only  make  a  short  quotation  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  whole.  Mishna,  the  text,  begins  thus : 
'an  blip  iai  bu  ia*i  maso  rax  max  which  will  require  a  few 
words  of  explanation  before  the  translation  can  be  rendered 
intelligible.  It  is  concerning  the  following  occurrence.  If 
a  school -boy  has  found  two  articles  at  the  same  time,  one 
of  which  belongs  to  his  father  and  the  other  to  his  teacher, 
and  he  can  only  secure  one  of  them,  according  to  the  text 
he  ought  to  secure  that  which  belongs  to  his  teacher,  and 
leave  that  which  belongs  to  his  father,  etc.  Then  comes 
the  Gammarah.  the  explanation  of  it,  in  the  following  words: 
nairra  ix  aopa  rrabia  ia-i  &6i  rraart  iiaib  ia.1  l^iaxiB  iai  "pan  isn 
"  The  Rabbies  have  taught  that  the  name  teacher  which  is 
mentioned,  (in  the  text,  who  has  privileges  above  a  father,) 
has  reference  only  to  a  teacher  who  taught  his  pupil  Wis- 
dom (i.  e.  the  Talmud,)  but  not  to  one  who  taught  Mikra, 
(i.  e.  the  Bible,)  and  Mishna  (which  is  the  texts  of  the  Tal- 
mud). They  proceed  to  undervalue  the  word  of  God  still 
farther,  by  asserting  that  no  reward  is  granted  by  God  for 
the  perusal  of  his  word,  but  there  is  for  reading  the  Mishna 
and  the  Talmud.  The  following  contains  this  pernicious 
sentiment : 

fii^s  bow  mi)a  pms'm  fi-pft  na^»n  nrto  aifc&a  t^pcnsn  ya*i  tki 

it?3  tfsTia  rrpfci  "fi  v&  nfcina  iaia 
"  The  Rabbies  have  taught  that  those  who  resolve  to  occupy 
themselves  in  reading  the  Bible  form  neither  a  (good)  mea- 
sure nor  a  (bad)  measure,  and  those  who  resolve  to  read 
the  Mishna  form  a  (good)  measure,  and  receive  (i.  e.  from 
God)  for  it,  but  those  who  resolve  to  read  the  Talmud  can- 
not form  a  (better)  measure  !"  In  the  "pailS  Gammarah 
Erubin,page  21,  we  find  the  following  comment  to  the  same 
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effect  upon  Eccles.  12 :  12,  in  which  they  assert  that  King 

Solomon  meant  thus : 

ya  ffli  min  -nann  iftrm  mm  i*i*rj&  iw  eiibid  **.*im*a  intn  i:a 

rmiJa  yrbs  siin  fnis*  -iaun  is  tn-iBio  inma  ibim  nfc3>n  mbi  rraw 
b^bd  mris  aip  i?a»  isroa  ai  nk  ^bs  c>a?a  fa  a*1  bk  i?3»n  soari 

'si  win 

"  My  son,  take  heed  to  what  the  scribes  have  said  more 
than  to  what  is  written  in  the  Taura,  (Bible  or  Law,)  for  those 
(commandments)  written  in  the  law  are  only  of  a  positive 
and  negative  (nature,)  but  those  of  the  scribes  (are  of  such 
a  nature)  that  if  one  has  broken  them  he  incurs  the  penalty 
of  death.  And  if  thou  sayest,  if  they  (i.  e.  the  precepts  of 
the  scribes)  are  of  such  importance,  why  were  they  not 
written  (that  is  by  Moses)  ?  it  is  because  the  Preacher  said, 
*  of  making  many  books  there  is  no  end, '  "  etc.  The  Tal- 
mudists  place  those  who  are  instructed  only  in  the  Mishna, 
N*ipn  Bible,  under  the  class  of  ts^ixn  wj  peasantry  according 
to  the  assertion  found  in  the  Gammarah  Brokhouth,  page 
47,  and  Gammarah  rraiB  Souta,  page  21  ;  that  therefore  they 
ought  to  be  treated  with  that  contempt  which  we  find  laid 
down  respecting  them  in  the  Gammarah  terras  Psokhim, 
page  49.  The  following  quotation  from  it  will  show  what 
contempt  the  Talmudists  throw  upon  the  above  class : 

abi  'ibi  bbh  Tiblbn  ro  Ktrn  ib  m^ta  n&  tn»  iicai  tiiui  1*6*1  inn 
»in  wrmm  isn  y-ra  Bn^rrmrri  ypia  tana'  issja  plan  w  m  neon 

'rT*ahb  5b  tax  BB-ra  ills  i?2i8 
"  The  Rabbies  have  taught,  Let  every  one  sell  all  which  he 
possesses  for  the  sake  of  marrying  the  daughter  of  a  Tal- 
mudical  wise  man,  etc.,  but  let  him  not  marry  the  daughter 
of  a  "pxn  E2  peasant,  for  they  are  an  abomination,  and  their 
wives  are  reptiles,  and  respecting  their  daughters  he  has  said 
(i.  e.  God  or  Moses)  in  Deut.  27:  21,  Cursed  be  he  that 
lieth  with  any  manner  of  beast."  A  similar  prohibition  ex- 
tends to  the  giving  of  a  daughter  in  marriage  to  plfitti  as 
a  peasant,  which  is  expressed  in  the  following  words  ^si 
'2*  "nx  *3Bb  mniDi  wnjaia  ibso  yistn  b»i  ltvo  K^tosan  hi  laist  11x13 
"  Rabbi  Mayor  saith,  Whosoever  giveth  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  pistfi  d»  is  as  if  he  bound  her  and  threw  her  before  a 
lion."  It  is  very  seldom  that  marriages  take  place  contrary 
to  the  impositions  of  the  Talmudists  ;  or  if  they  do,  such 
marriages  are  seldom  happy  ones,  as  the  party  which  be- 
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longs  to  the  Talmudical  class  regards  the  other  with  great 
contempt,  and  generally  after  a  few  years  of  bitterness  and 
contention  a  divorce  takes  place.  The  Jewish  children  in 
Poland  and  Russia,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  East,  are 
taught  from  their  infancy  to  praise  and  honor  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  Talmud,  and  to  despise  and  contemn 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  it.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  the  generality  of  the  Jews  in  these  parts  should  be  igno- 
rant of  the  word  of  God.  When  I  was  in  Beyroot  the  first 
time,  and,  in  conversation  with  the  chief  Rabbi  of  the  con- 
gregation,  quoted  from  my  Bible  the  26th  verse  of  7th 
Daniel,  he  was  surprised  at  the  striking  passage  which 
I  read  to  him  in  favor  of  Christianity,  and  was  so  confident 
that  such  an  one  could  not  be  found  in  their  Bibles  that  he 
exclaimed  before  all  present  that  my  Bible  was  a  spurious 
one,  which  was  the  work  of  Christians  in  England,  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  their  own  religion  ;  and  added,  that 
if  so  clear  a  prophecy  could  be  found  in  their  own  Bibles,  he 
would  instantly  embrace  Christianity.  He  accordingly  sent 
immediately  for  his  own  Bible,  and  was  quite  confounded  to 
discover  that  it  contained  the  same  as  mine.  The  Jews 
everywhere  furnish  every  facility  for  those  who  study  the 
Talmud,  but  take  no  cognizance  of  those  who  confine  them- 
selves to  the  word  of  God.  Many  Fvta^  colleges  are 
found  in  the  abovementioned  countries,  and  particularly  in 
the  Holy  Land,  supported  either  by  individuals  or  by  the 
community,  for  educating  persons  in  the  Talmud,  but  not 
one  is  found  for  studying  the  word  of  God.  The  commen- 
taries also  have  rendered  the  Bible  unintelligible  and  ambi- 
guous by  giving  it  a  different  meaning  from  what  God  in- 
tended, and  thus  unfit  to  furnish  instruction  ;  so  that  those 
who  are  proficients  in  the  Talmud  are  not  so  in  the  Bible, 
particularly  in  the  important  prophecies  which  relate  to 
Christ ;  but  the  more  they  pervert  them,  the  more  myste- 
rious they  make  them.  They  allow  not  their  children  to 
be  instructed  either  in  the  grammar  of  the  language  where 
they  sojourn,  or  in  the  Hebrew,  which  renders  them  quite 
incapable  of  judging  for  themselves  in  regard  to  the  meaning 
of  the  Bible,  and  this  obliges  them  to  consult  the  commen- 
tary for  the  interpretation  of  every  sentence.  The  reason 
why  all  the  Jews  who  wonder  after  the  Talmud  are  so 
averse  to  the  study  of  the  above  branch  of  learning,  and  to 
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have  their  children  instructed  in  it,  is,  that  the  frauds  and 
perversions  of  the  Talmud  and  the  commentaries  may  not 
be  detected.  An  ascendency  is  gained  over  such  as  do  not 
understand  grammar,  but  if  this  be  attained,  an  abhorrence 
of  such  impositions  cannot  but  ensue.  I  shall  produce  two 
examples  of  the  many  violations  of  grammar  which  are 
found  in  the  subtle  Talmud,  to  show  the  snares  in  which  the 
minds  of  the  poor  Jews  are  caught.  The  first  is  found  in 
tvaia  Gammarah  Brokhouth,  page  7th,  in  the  following 
sentence  : 

*ut  tamtam  ^asis '  ibtn?a  »in  *j-nn  wnprm  "pa^  priv  ^-i  ^£8 
TiJrBti  man  aba  ^sw  ab  on^cn  "  ini-cn  man  enntattn  iidts?  in 

It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  give  an  intelligible  translation 
of  this  until  1  have  stated  the  grammatical  rule.  When  a 
noun  in  the  genitive  is  employed  to  qualify  a  preceding 
noun,  the  suffix  pronoun,  though  it  belongs  to  the  first 
noun,  is  usually  put  after  the  second,  as  in  Dan.  9:  24, 
*l  1^1i~  I"15*,  Thy  holy  city  ;  literally  the  city  of  thy  holiness. 
Isaiah  2:  20  isos  "^x,  his  silver  idols,  literally  the  idols  of 
his  silver.  The  Talmud,  in  the  above  quotation,  asserts  that 
God  himself  offers  prayers.  To  prove  this  absurdity,  or 
more  properly  blasphemy,  they  violate  the  above  rule  of 
grammar  in  the  7th  verse  of  56th  Isaiah.  "Even  them  will 
1  bring  to  my  holy  mountain,  and  make  them  joyful  in  my 
house  of  prayer,'"  "^"sn  n-on  which  they  render  the  house  of 
my  prayer,  viz.,  where  I  pray,  (i.  e.  God  himself,)  but  ac- 
cording to  the  grammatical  rule  the  suffix  (")  of  irf>->sn 
belongs  to  the  preceding  noun  rn,  as  1  have  illustrated 
above.  The  second  example  is  found  in  the  Gammarah 
Megilla  fiV^E,  where  they  wish  to  prove  that  the  book  of 
Esther  was  written  by  the  dictates  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
they  make  the  following  criticism  : 

»b  nian  a^nan  i&'-n  n&Kffl  rn&w  vnpn  mia  irioa  nlb^a&E  y^fc 
aim  wnn  "pfc  vn-\pn  rma  nanas  ais  a»i  "  D^-nmvt  *pn?a  m*i 

"  How  can  we  prove  that  the  book  of  Esther  was  written  by 
the  dictates  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  Because  it  is  written  in  the 
91  h  chap.  28th  ver.  '  And  that  these  days  of  Puiim  ic ill  not 
(Heb.  should  not)  fail  from  among  the  Jews,'  therefore  if 
that  book  was  not  written  by  the  Holy  Spirit  how  could  the 
writer  know  that  this  feast  of  Purim  will  not  pass  from 
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them  V  But  this  criticism  can  hold  good  only  with  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  most  common  rules  of  grammar, 
for  the  words  ought  to  be  translated  imperatively  as  in  the 
English  :  "  These  days  of  Purim  should  not  fail,  but  not 
prophetically  will  not  fail,  as  the  Talmudists  will  have  it  to 
be.  The  imperative  in  the  Hebrew  is  never  used  with  the 
negative,  but  when  a  negative  imperative  is  wanted  the 
adverb  Kb  is  prefixed  to  the  future,  as  in  Ex.  20:  15. 
"  Steal  not,"  literally,  thou  wilt  not  steal.  How  strikingly 
is  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Amos,  among  the  Jews  at  the 
present  time,  "  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord  God, 
that  I  will  send  a  famine  in  the  land,  not  a  famine  of  bread, 
nor  a  thirst  for  water,  but  of  hearing  the  word  of  God." 

Another  practice  is  imposed  by  the  Talmud  ;  that  of  per- 
forming once  a  month  something  like  obeisance  to  the  moon. 
I  will  first  quote  the  words  of  the  Talmud  respecting  it,  and 
then  describe  the  ceremony,  and  leave  each  one  to  form  his 
own  opinion.  In  the  "jTffiaa  Gammarah  Sanhedrim,  page 
42,  are  the  following  words : 

n^na '  warn  "QQ  iop?a  ibiso  la&ts  snnn  b3>  -psan  bs  ana  ni  iaa 
ababa  baaia-i  im  *>m  son  '  irrran  ij>»  nt  tsnn  :rroi '  rffrt  Tznnn  tan 
mn  Emm  nna  mb  a^aranta  bmaa  *vt>  b^pnb  aba  bans'1  ibt  ab 
t  naisa  iramaab  "pis  "pbn  "ma  "ia»  'f-n 
"  Rabbi  Akha  said,  Whoever  pronounces  a  blessing  upon 
the  new  moon,  (which  the  Talmudists  call  sin,  i.  e.  new,)  in 
its  due  season,  (that  is  from  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  of  her 
appearance  until  she  is  full,)  is  as  meritorious  as  if  he  had 
received  the  presence  of  n^Dian  13s  the  Shekinah  ;"  for  with 
the  moonwe  find  the  expression  tvt  this,  Ex.  12:  2,  mn  snnn 
DDb,  "  This  month  (or  as  they  translate  it,  this  new  moon) 
"  shall  be  unto  you,"  etc.,  and  with  was  the  Shekinah  we 
find  also  the  expression  mt  this,  Ex.  15:  2,  istbki  ^bx  m, 
"  This  is  my  God,  and  I  will  make  him  a  habitation."  The 
disciples  of  Rabbi  Isurael  have  taught,  '  If  Israel  had  not 
obtained  any  other  merit  than  that  of  receiving  the  presence 
of  their  heavenly  Father  only  once  a  month  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient, therefore  we  ought  to  pronounce  the  blessing  (i.  e.  upon 
the  moon)  in  an  erect  posture.'  Their  ritual  or  code  of  laws 
requires  the  performance  of  this  ceremony  at  the  close  of  the 
Saturday  evening  service,  in  order  that  the  whole  congre- 
gation, when  they  leave  the  synagogue,  may  go  through  it  at 
once.     The  first  reason  assigned  for  this  is,  that  "  in  the 
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multitude  of  people  is  the  king's  honor,"  Prov.  14:  28  ;  and 
the  second,  that  the  blessing  of  the  moon  should  be  pro- 
nounced in  the  adorned  apparel  of  the  Sabbath.  The  cere- 
mony is  performed  as  follows.  On  Saturday  evening 
after  prayer  the  whole  congregation  repair  to  the  enclosure 
of  the  synagogue,  when  their  eyes  are  immediately  turned 
towards  the  heavens  to  see  if  the  moon  is  not  obscured  by 
clouds,  if  so  they  must  wait  till  the  clouds  have  passed  away 
from  it ;  or  if  it  continues  obscured  they  must  wait  for  another 
opportunity,  since  the  blessing  must  not  be  pronounced 
until  the  face  of  the  moon  is  perfectly  bright.  As  the  whole 
blessing  is  too  long  for  insertion  here,  I  will  only  give  a 
part  of  it : 

"Tpn  -viKlD  t3B3  2  "ftl  '•pTfi  frfi  *plp  ^fO  "|*13>  T1"^  V2^  T*1*  * 

nsib  "o  snaai  "WW  is  to"1  »3  "p  ^a  3>i33i>  "rtt^  v*i  TO? 
is^w  nbia  Tn  4  "pas  i&m  "pro  Vnaa  nn&i  nn&ia  amis  bion  3 
nai  nim  mo  iwai  mo  ymo  6  'tr^rc  ami?  cmb*  taiio  5  'tnipi  ^n 

•yaa  iK"rar  ism 
1.  "Blessed is  thy  former,  blessed  is  thy  maker,  blessed  is 
thy  possessor,  blessed  is  thy  creator."  (Thus  far  the  address 
is  to  God.  The  next  is  to  the  moon,  for  the  suffixes  are 
feminine,  agreeing  with  n:^>  moon.)  2.  "  Inasmuch  as  I 
cannot  reach  thee  or  touch  thee  in  my  jumping  towards  thee, 
(i.  e.  the  moon,  and  they  jump  accordingly  three  times,)  so 
likewise  my  enemies  shall  not  be  able  to  reach  me,  to  dome 
evil."  Then  again  they  address  God.  3.  "  Fear  and  dread 
shall  fall  upon  them  by  the  greatness  of  thine  arm,  they  shall 
be  as  still  as  a  stone."  4.  '-David  the  king  of  Israel  liveth 
and  is  in  existence."  5.  "  Peace  be  unto  you,  unto  you  be 
peace."  0.  "  A  good  sign  or  omen,  and  good  luck  shall  be 
unto  us  and  to  all  Israel.  Amen."  The  above  sentences 
are  repeated  thrice.  Next  they  repeat  the  above  quotation 
of  tile,  disciples  of  Rabbi  Isurael.  When  all  is  over,  a  shak- 
ing of  garments  takes  place,  by  which  they  believe  that  the 
evil  spirits  which  adhered  to  them  drop  from  them,  and  this 
closes  the  ceremony. 

The  Talmudists  have  the  most  extraordinary  and  even 
blasphemous  ideas  concerning  the  moon,  and  do  not  hesitate 
to  blaspheme  God  on  account  of  it.  They  suppose  that 
God  created  the  sun  and  moon  of  equal  size,  but  diminished 
the  latter  after  she  demonstrated  to  her  Creator  the  impro- 
priety of  creating  two  rulers  equal  in  strength  and  magnitude. 
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This  strange  idea  they  take  from  Gen.  1:  16,  where  God 
calls  both  the  sun  and  the  moon  great ;  but  as  in  the  latter 
clause  of  the  verse  he  calls  the  moon  the  lesser  light,  they 
make  this  blasphemous  assertion  ;  that  God  repented  of 
having  diminished  the  moon,  and  therefore  asked  the  children 
of  Israel  to  expiate  his  sin,  by  offering  a  sin-offering  for 
him.  This  abomination  is  found  in  nwinra  Gammarah  She- 
bouth,  page  9,  as  follows : 

*i?3:s  mmj)  ia  "ifcaoo  vt\u  trran  bio  ^sv  rerraa  rift  impi  tth*i  i>aa 
rr-pn  ns  ^w^td  *>is>  rnuti  arp  m  n^s*  mm 
"  Rashlokish  said,  What  is  the  reason  that  the  words  mmb 
(for  Jehovah)  are  used  at  the  offering  of  the  kid  at  the  new 
moon?"  Num.  28:  15.  'And  one  kid  of  the  goats  for  a 
sin-offering,'  rrimb  for  the  Lord,  (as  they  explain  it,)  which 
is  not  found  at  any  other  offerings,  for  he  said,  Let  this  kid 
be  an  atonement  for  me  for  having  diminished  the  moon." 
I  cannot  but  think  that  the  Talmudists  must  have  been  pos- 
sessed with  unclean  spirits,  to  have  written  and  taught  such 
abominations,  and  the  fact  that  the  Jews  believe  implicitly 
word  for  word  their  assertions,  fully  demonstrates  their 
spiritual  blindness. 

In  one  respect  the  Jews  in  the  Holy  Land  are  far  worse 
than  those  in  Russia,  Poland  and  Turkey,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  much  attached  to  the  practice  of  praying  to  deceased 
saints  and  relics.  The  veneration  which  they  have  for  the 
supposed  stones  of  the  temple  is  beyond  description.  They 
never  venture  to  approach  them  with  their  shoes  upon  their 
feet ;  prayers  are  offered  before  them  on  every  Friday,  and 
many  of  them  are  actually  worn  from  kissing.  Praying  to 
the  dead  is  unlimited  both  by  time  and  place.  Every  spot 
is  frequented  where  are  supposed  to  be  buried  saints,  whose 
names  are  found  either  in  the  Mishna,  the  Talmud,  or  the 
Bible.  An  annual  resort  for  this  purpose  is  at  Safed,  at  the 
grave  of  Rabbi  Simeon  Ben  Yekhoiah,  the  author  of  the 
Zohar,  which  closes  with  a  drinking  festival,  that  lasts  about 
three  days,  the  particulars  of  which  I  have  given  you  in  a 
former  letter.  When  I  passed  through  Tiberias  on  my  way 
to  Jerusalem,  I  met  outside  of  the  gate  a  poor  old  woman, 
bearing  a  small  pitcher  in  one  hand  and  a  lamp  with  oil  in 
the  other,  and  proceeding  towards  the  declivities  of  the  hills, 
where  are  the  caves  of  Rabbi  Akiba,  (who  distinguished  him- 
self as  armor-bearer  to  the  false  Messiah  Bar  Kakaba,) 
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and  of  Rabbi  Mayer  Baal  Ness,  03  bsa  ntw  ,«n,  which 
means  the  lord  of  miracles.  It  is  believed  by  all,  that  if  any 
one  meets  with  a  misfortune,  he  will  be  set  free  from  it  by 
promising  any  sum  of  money  to  the  latter  deceased  Rabbi. 
The  income  amounts  to  immense  sums,  a  part  of  which  is 
expended  in  burning  oil  at  his  cave  day  and  night,  and  in  the 
respective  synagogues  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  remainder 
the  living  Rabbies  keep  for  their  own  use. 

I  met  also  many  persons  returning  from  the  performance 
of  these  devotions.  How  truly  applicable  to  the  present 
state  and  practices  of  the  Jews  is  the  2d  verse  of  the  55th 
chapter  of  Isaiah ! 

Last  winter,  Mr.  Nicholayson  and  myself  and  many  others 
visited  a  cave  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Olivet,  where  the 
prophetess  Huldah  is  supposed  to  be  buried.  It  is  joined 
to  a  Mosque.  In  the  cave  are  two  large  oblong  stones, 
placed  one  upon  the  other,  something  in  the  form  of  a  sep- 
ulchre. There  we  found  several  Spanish  Jews,  barefooted, 
with  their  faces  turned  toward  the  blocks,  and  praying  very 
earnestly,  though  the  day  was  very  wet  and  cold,  and  the 
cave,  as  I  have  said,  on  the  very  summit  of  the  mount,  re- 
quiring an  exhausting  effort  to  reach  it.  The  following  fact 
will  show  the  eagerness  of  the  poor  Jews  in  the  Holy  Land 
in  praying  to  the  dead.  A  few  weeks  after  the  above  inci- 
dent took  place,  two  Jews  came  to  our  house  and  begged  us 
to  aid  them  in  hiring  some  mules  to  take  them  to  Safed, 
which  had  recently  arrived  from  Beyroot,  and  whose  mule- 
teers had  taken  up  their  abode  in  our  garden.  They  wanted 
three  mules,  and  the  roads  being  at  that  time  bad,  the  mule- 
teers demanded  a  high  price,  at  least  what  would  be 
equal  to  four  or  five  pounds.  They  did  not  regard  the  ex- 
orbitant price,  but  urged  the  muleteers  to  set  out  immedi- 
ately, which  they  refused  to  do.  When  Mr.  N.  and  myself 
observed  their  impatience,  we  inquired  of  them  the  reason 
of  it.  One  of  them  replied  in  a  pathetic  and  enthusiastic 
manner,  "  We  ought  to  be  at  a  certain  grave  in  Safed  after 
three  days."  As  1  began  to  remonstrate  with  him  upon  the 
unlawfulness  of  the  practice,  he  rose  up  instantly  and  said, 
"  Good-by,  I  shall  get  other  mules  ;"  and  away  they  went. 
This  last  summer  I  became  acquainted  with  a  Jew  who 
came  all  the  way  down  from  the  Crimea  to  the  Holy  Land, 
on  purpose  to  pray  to  the  deceased  saints  there.     He  called 
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it  rvnx  'nap,  which  means  visiting  the  graves  of  their  fore- 
fathers. After  satisfying  his  superstitious  notions,  he  return- 
ed home  to  his  wife  and  children. 

The  practice  of  praying  for  the  souls  in  purgatory,  exists 
universally  among  the  Jews,  and  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
corruptions  of  the  Talmud.  To  accomplish  this,  they  have 
recourse  to  three  expedients.  The  first  is,  to  have  a  son 
pray  publicly  in  the  Synagogue  for  the  souls  of  his  parents  ; 
the  second  is,  to  have  sufficient  means  to  hire  a  train  of  read- 
ers of  the  Talmud,  whose  intercessions  are  supposed  to  pos- 
sess a  twofold  efficacy ;  by  them  the  souls  of  their  employers 
are  rescued  from  purgatory,  and  then  benefited  by  their 
merit ;  the  third  is,  to  pay  an  annual  sum  to  the  chanters, 
that  they  may  offer  prayers  for  their  contributors,  which 
they  do  four  times  a  week,  twice  on  Saturday  and  once  on 
Monday  and  Thursday.  For  those  who  pay  best  the  prayers 
are  chanted,  but  for  the  others  only  mumbled  over  in  a  mo- 
notonous tone,  and  that  but  once  a  week.  These  prayers 
are  continued  for  eleven  months  from  the  day  of  a  person's 
decease.  The  prayer  is  called  cnam  vb-xfoik  El  Mollay 
Rakhmim,or  mads  tcte,  The  remembering  of  the  (departed) 
souls.  The  fee  is  collected  by  those  who  are  employed  to 
pray,  three  times  a  year,  viz.,  on  the  day  preceding  the  feast 
of  unleavened  bread,  on  the  pentecost,  and  on  the  feast  of 
the  new  year.  Those  who  cannot  possibly  employ  the 
above  expedients,  die  in  despair,  and  the  surviving  relations 
give  themselves  up  also  to  despairing  lamentations.  To 
such,  death  is  indeed  the  king  of  terrors,  but  it  is  no  less  so, 
to  every  Jew,  without  exception,  however  able  he  may  be 
to  resort  to  the  above  expedients.  Surely  had  the  gospel 
no  other  recommendation  than  that  of  changing  this  king  of 
terrors  into  a  messenger  of  peace,  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  make  it  the  object  of  our  warmest  affection  and  choice. 

Oppression,  also,  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  their 
religious  rather  than  to  their  moral  state.  It  is  one  of  the 
rvnjfa  commands  or  obligations  imposed  by  the  Talmud,  and 
is  therefore  now  practised  everywhere  by  the  Rabbinical 
Jews,  but  only  by  one  class,  viz.,  D^an  iT^bn  the  wise  men 
of  the  Talmud,  that  is,  the  Rabbies  who  know  how  to  explain 
the  Talmud,  over  those  who  do  not  know,  called  t^sixn  ns 
Peasantry.  The  name  is  very  much  detested  among 
them,  although  this  class  may  read  the  Bible,  and  live  an 
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innocent  and  pious  life.  The  Talmud  compares  them  to 
beasts  of  burden,  and  their  lawful  oppressors  are  authorized 
to  do  them  any  injury  with  impunity,  while  they  can  obtain 
no  share  in  the  happiness  of  the  future  world,  except  by  la- 
boring, trading  for  and  supporting  their  oppressors.  These 
arbitrary  injunctions,  and  many  more  much  worse,  may  be 
found  in  ctiss  the  Gammarah  Psohhim,  page  49. 

Before  I  begin  to  translate  the  abominations  which  I  have 
alluded  to,  I  will  state  what  my  own  opinion  was  respecting 
them  before  I  was  enlightened  by  gospel  truth.  1  never 
dreamed  that  such  atrocious  acts  could  be  put  into  execution. 
The  same  holds  good  respecting  my  poor  brethren  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh;  and  I  may  venture  to  say  that  the  Jews,  for 
many  centuries,  could  not  swallow  such  strong  poison.  For 
it  is  evident  that  the  Jewish  commentators  upon  the  Talmud, 
as  far  back  as  the  12th  century,  and  more  especially  the 
commentary  of  *w~\  whom  the  Jews  regard  as  inspired,  and 
whom  they  follow  in  every  respect,  have  tried  to  alleviate 
the  guilt  of  such  assertions  by  explaining  them  awa5*,  as  I 
shall  show  hereafter.  And  although  they  have  accomplished 
something  in  this  respect,  yet  the  Talmud  remains  suffi- 
ciently corrupt  to  make  it  and  its  writers  objects  of  abhor- 
rence to  the  highest  degree.  The  commentator,  however, 
in  seeking  to  remove  the  apparent  danger,  has  succeeded 
so  far  as  to  make  these  corruptions  more  palatable,  though 
their  pernicious  influence  upon  the  soul  remains  untouched, 
or  rather  made  worse.  For  every  Jew  drinks  in  his  iniqui- 
tous commentary  with  great  avidity,  and  without  the  least 
remorse,  which  they  would  not  have  done  if  the  text  had 
remained  to  speak  for  itself.  Oh  how  blind  was  I  to  take 
them  all  to  be  the  inspired  word  of  God,  or  the  spirit  of  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  as  the  Talmudists  assert  that  they  are.  At 
the  same  time  how  gracious  was  the  Lord  to  me  in  not  al- 
lowing me  to  perpetrate  that  which  the  corrupt  Talmud 
taught,  and  the  more  so  that  he  at  last  snatched  me  as  a  brand 
from  the  burning,  and  thus  made  me  an  heir  of  righteous- 
ness through  the  lively  and  lovely  way  which  the  blessed 
gospel  furnishes.  I  cannot  therefore  but  feel  deeply  for  my 
poor,  poor  brethren,  who  are  yet  left  thus  to  grope  in  dark- 
ness, to  be  led  by  the  blind,  and  to  fall,  broken,  snared  and 
taken  by  the  subtle  Talmud.  The  Lord  has  truly  done 
a  marvellous  work,  and  a  wonder  among  this  very  people. 
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The  wisdom  of  their  wise  men  is  perished,  and  the  under- 
standing of  their  prudent  men  is  hid.  Oh  Lord,  hasten  the 
time  when  the  eyes  of  this  blind  people  shall  be  opened,  and 
their  deaf  ears  unstopped,  that  they  may  listen  to  that  blessed 
voice  which  once  spake  to  this  people  in  the  following  words. 
"  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me,  because  the 
Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  to  the  meek  ; 
he  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  and  to  pro- 
claim liberty  to  the  captives,  and  opening  of  the  prison  to 
them  that  are  bound,  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord."     Amen. 

nana  rmnb  brra  a'm&an  aim  Tnmab  -inta  pan  ay  nty>ba  *ian  n?:a 
i^a  n'n  ra-o  "yiyai  m  anb  n?aa  ittmaJb  m&a  *>an  "nmaati  ib  nteH 
■pia  i^y  rrnbrmb  maa  pan  ay  wba  ian  n»ai '  nana  "pwa 
in  ab  iman  ^n  55  an  ab  i^n  by  am  •pa'1  pim  Y^n  i*"in  "°  *l?a!*::m' 
iy-npb  ima  V"1^'"1  t3?  VnTn  ',5fci  ">£*  >1;?3ri-  "^  baittia  ">an"  n?aa  '  pE 
13  ini  *i&  iti^»  pan  ay  ^^nffi  na^py  ^an  nfta  a^n  '  naaiai  ana 
anb  n?aa  abaa  m&a  "nTvabn  ib  m)a»  -fflofib  i:a^ai  aan  m&bn 
nty^ba  ^a-i  a^n  ffiWfi  ria  nana;  irai  iioia  mi  sxsfi  ra  naiun  "jans  nt 
'nam*  "p-nn  t*i  "\rittbi  aai£b  pi  12a  a^ns  abfrba  nfria  aipy  "p 
nwaja  hrm  ai?aan  •■>"p?abri  na  pan  ay  "psuitoiD  naDisn  nVnai  '  ai 
nBffl  -pan  tin '  anto  imi  imn-ran '  banan  na  aViyn  m&'ia  ■powiD 
'  yMn  tins  v^apft  "pan  tills  ib  ynoifc  va  f  nan  ayn  *n&aj  aman 
■pttatt  ywi  6*i/Qinm  cns-i  bi&a  ima  "pstofca  "pan '  ma  15  pba?a  pan 
tja  a'-n '  npna  ta^y  ynbnfc  pai  npns  be  nsnp  53?  aianaraa  ima 
iiaai  rr»a*»Ja  a^by?:  ana  p^an  pate*  a?ap  aam '  imaa  by  pniab  pa 
cab-1  pmrn  san  ■pa?"  nttaaia  na  ma  a^ptti  mb 
"Rabbi  Eliezer  saith,  It  is  lawful  to  thrust  through  a 
■pan  ay  even  on  the  day  of  atonement  which  happens  to  be 
kept  on  the  Sabbath.  Then  his  disciples  said  to  him,  'Rab- 
bi, why  dost  thou  not  say  to  kill  him  V  (i.  e.  with  a  knife,  as 
the  Jews  butcher  animals.)  Then  he  said  to  them,  '  Because 
the  former  mode  of  killing  requires  no  blessing,  and  the  latter 
requires  a  blessing.'  (The  Jews  before  they  kill  any  animal 
pronounce  a  blessing.)  '  Rabbi  Eliezer  continued,  It  is  un- 
lawful to  travel  in  company  with  a  pan  ay,  for  it  is  written 
in  Deut.,For  he  is  thy  life,  and  the  length  of  thy  days,  and  he 
(i.  e.  the  pan  as)  does  not  pity  his  own  life,  (i.  e.  his  spiritual 
life,)  how  much  less  would  he  pity  that  of  his  fellow  ?  Rabbi 
Samuel,  the  son  of  Natchmainy,  said,  in  the  name  of  Rabbi 
Yankhanin,  it  is  lawful  to  tear  asunder  a  pan  as  like  a  fish, 
beginning  from  his  back.     Rabbi  Akiba,  (to  whom  I  allucjecf 
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before,  who  is  buried  at  Tiberias,  and  all  the  Jews  pray  at 
his  grave,)  said,  when  I  was  a  y*xn  cs  myself,  1  thought,  if 
one  would  deliver  (into  my  hands)  a  t,zn  nia^n  (a  Talmudieal 
wrise  man)  I  would  have  bitten  him  like  as  an  ass  does. 
His  disciples  said  to  him,  why  do  you  not  say  (you  would 
have  bitten  him)  as  a  dog?  Then  he  said  to  them,  because 
the  former  breaks  along  the  bone  when  he  is  biting,  but  the 
latter  (i.  e.  the  dog,)  does  not  so.  Rabbi  Eliezer,  the  son  of 
Jacob,  said,  if  the  a^ixn  DS  had  no  need  of  us  to  trade  with 
them,  they  would  kill  us,  (propriety  requires  me  to  omit  one 
sentence,)  and  the  "pan  us  hates  the  tis=n  -m-abn  the  wise 
men  of  the  Talmud,  more  than  the  nations  of  the  world  (i.  e. 
the  Gentiles)  do,  and  their  wives  yet  more  than  they.  (These 
latter  clauses  are  ingeniously  introduced  by  these  great  and 
cunning  Rabbies  to  vindicate  the  malignancy  of  D^ron  against 
the  Disixn  G3>.  The  Rabbies  have  taught  six  things  re- 
specting him,  (i.  e.  the  "pixn  tsS1)  viz. 

1st.  He  ought  not  to  be  chosen  as  a  witness. 

2d.  His  witness  is  not  to  be  received. 

3d.  He  is  not  to  be  intrusted  with  any  secrets. 

4th.  He  is  not  to  be  chosen  as  a  guardian  over  orphans. 

5th.  He  is  not  to  be  chosen  as  a  guardian  of  public  affairs. 

6th.  He  is  not  to  be  joined  with  as  a  traveller. 

And  some  say  that  if  any  thing  of  his  has  been  found,  the 
one  who  found  it  may  keep  it  without  making  it  first  known. 
The  former  Rabbies  disagree  respecting  the  last,  for  he  (i.  e. 
the  "pxn  ds)  may  have  a  good  son  who  would  spend  it  for  his 
own  use,  and  thus  the  verse  in  Job  will  be  fulfilled  :  He  may 
prepare  it,  but  the  just  shall  put  it  on.    Job  22:  12. 

The  commentary  of  n*£i  with  respect  to  the  first  permis- 
sion, that  of  thrusting  through  a  pxn  ds>  on  the  day  of  atone- 
ment, renders  the  word  nrrnb,  to  thrust  through,  thus : 
ioS  idi  tan  d*mEDn  tn-o  i^cn  ixn  Jisnjji  'wwh  i'Vi-ir-mi  " 
■pn  B-mBsn  trnn  im»  u^-ai  ^ma  -on  ib^fia  nt  w  m  tnio  tna 
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i.  e.  to  make  a  pixn  ds  to  blush  even  on  the  day  of  atone- 
ment, when  all  live  in  peace  and  harmony :  and  the  reason 
why  they  called  blushing  "nm^,  which  means  thrusting 
through,  is,  that  when  a  man  has  blushed  his  blood  disap- 
pears, and  he  becomes  pale  as  if  he  had  been  killed,  and  we 
ought  accordingly  to  understand  the  same  of  the  next  per- 
mission, to  tear  a  "pjsn  cjS  asunder  like  a  fish. 
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Such  language  as  that  of  the  abominable  Talmud  and  its 
corrupt  commentary,  it  need  not  be  said,  produces  a  vast 
evil,  by  infusing  the  most  horrible  doctrines  into  the  minds  of 
its  votaries. 

In  the  Gammarah  Sabbath,  page  63,  the  following  injunc- 
tion is  to  be  found  :  "pna  ^iman  «nsa  ■ronsi  npis  tssn  TiaSn  nx 
Snis-oiaa  "*iv»n  bx  ^an  »in  y^«n  as  ax  If  a  wise   man  who 
knows  the    Talmud,    (lit.,   a   wise   man  in    the    Talmud,) 
retains  anger  and  revenge  like  a  serpent,  put  him  on  thy 
loins,  i.  e.,  associate  with  him  ;  but  if  yiKri  as>  a  peasant, 
who  does   not   know  the   Talmud,  is  *pious,  dwell  not  in 
his  neighborhood,  i.  e.,  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.     In 
Kan*  Gammarah  Yooma,  page   76,  and  in  a'ma  Nedorim, 
page  32,  it  is  asserted  that  a->ron  ^laVfi,  i.  e.,  those  who  are 
wise  in  the  Talmudical  learning,  are  free  from  every  duty 
to  the  governments  under  which  they  sojourn,  and  of  course 
the  D^jnsn  as>  peasants  must  pay  for  them.     And,  therefore, 
wherever  the  Talmudists  have  the  power  in  their  hands,  which 
they  generally  have  in  all  places,  they  actually  press  down 
the  poor  ignorant  people,  and  grind  their  faces.     In  Poland 
and  Russia,  where  the  estimate  of  taxation  is  put  into  the 
hands  of  each  respective  community,  and  where  the  Jews 
have  the  same  privilege,  the  a^ixn  ds>  ignorant  people,  are 
obliged  to  bear  the  whole  burden  ;  especially  if  a  levy  of  men 
is  ordered,  the  only  child  of  the  'pxn  u-j  is  snatched  away, 
and  the  many  children  of  the  aarTrabn  remain  untouched. 
Again,  in  the  Holy  Land,  where  one  would  suppose  that 
oppression  cannot  exist,  because  all  the  Jews  who  go  there 
from  Poland  and  Russia  are  supported  by  their  brethren  in 
Europe,  and  each  one  has  an  equal  share   in  the   money 
which  is  sent  for  their  support ;    yet,  as  the  'Rabbies  ^a^n 
a^aan  have   the  whole    management   of   their   affairs,  the 
ai^-ixn  as>  ignorant  people,  that  is,  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  cunning  devices  of  the   Talmud,  groan  under  the 
sway  of  oppression.     The  portion  of  money  due  to  them  is 
withholden,  or  they  get  not  the  full  amount,  and  thus  are 
often  reduced  either  to  starvation,  or  to  begging  from  the 
Spanish  Jews.     Many,  in  the  bitterness  of  their  feelings, 
have  poured  forth  their  hearts  to  me,  and  have  asked  my  ad- 
vice, how  they  should  get  the  portion  assigned  to  them,  and 
how  they  should  deliver  themselves  from  the  oppressions  of 
the  Rabbies.     1  was  strongly  tempted  to  go  myself  to  the 
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latter,  and  remonstrate  with  them  for  their  proceedings,  but 
ill  health  disqualified  me.  The  small  room  which  1  occu- 
pied at  Jerusalem  has  many  times  been  sprinkled  with  the 
tears  of  the  oppressed,  imploring  me  to  take  their  part. 
Oppression  is  confined  to  the  followers  of  the  Talmud  ; 
among  the  German  Jews,  but  more  especially  those  of  Prus- 
sia Proper,  who  are  not  deluded  by  the  Talmud,  no  oppres- 
sion exists,  and  this  difference  holds  true  everywhere.  The 
evil  influence  which  the  Talmud  exerts  over  the  mind  and 
heart,  can  only  be  known  by  those  who  have  been  under  the 
tuition  of  its  precepts,  and  have  been  rescued  from  its  cor- 
ruptions by  the  light  and  spirit  of  the  gospel.  Its  degen- 
erating iufluence  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  degradation  of  my 
nation.  It  not  only  corrupts  the  heart,  but  it  subverts  the 
word  of  God,  which  would  otherwise  make  them  wise  unto 
salvation.  It  is  a  poisonous  plant,  which  destroys  all  who 
partake  of  it ;  so  that  1  cannot  but  compare  them  to  the 
valley  of  dry  bones  described  by  Ezekiel. 

I  shall  mention  one  more  point  only,  and  then  close  my 
subject,  though  much  remains  to  be  told.  I  would  briefly 
remark,  that  the  Judaism  of  the  present  day  is  mostly  the 
offspring  of  pure  Talmudical  abominations.  That  which  is 
derived  from  the  Bible,  is  either  added  to  or  diminished  by 
the  Talmud,  which  is  directly  at  variance  with  the  command 
in  Deut.  4:2,"  Ye  shall  not  add  unto  the  word  which  I 
commanded  you,  neither  shall  ye  diminish  aught  from  it." 
I  have  alluded  to  the  ordinance  of  circumcision  :  to  this  the 
Talmud  by  a  direct  injunction  has  added  another  called 
rCiB,  which  is  the  tearing  of  the  fore-skin  with  the  fore- 
fingers, which  causes  the  most  excruciating  pain  to  infants 
sometimes  for  weeks  and  months,  and  many  die  in  conse- 
quence of  it.  The  Talmudists  have  the  audacity  to  assert 
that  circumcision  without  ns-ns  is  useless.  This  assumption 
is  found  in  the  Gammarah  Sabbath,  section  13.  In  the 
following  words  ba  s6  iVws  3>ib  xbi  &o  naitt  tjs^k  m  Rabbi 
Eliezer  said,  circumcision  without  the  practice  of  n?h^B  is  as 
if  no  circumcision  took  place.  By  taking  this  ceremony  as 
a  specimen' of  the  perversions  which  accompany  all  the  ob- 
servances which  are  drawn  from  the  Bible,  we  shall  find, 
as  I  have  before  remarked,  that  these  are  blended  with  or 
absorbed  by  the  Talmudical. 

The  more  I  become  acquainted  with  the  actual  condition 
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of  Judaism,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  much  can  be  done 
among  the  Jews  by  missionary  efforts,  and  particularly  by 
those  who  are  of  their  own  nation  ;  not  only  by  preaching 
the  gospel,  but  arguing  against  that  which  they  call  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Bible,  and  also  by  example. 

The  reason  of  my  undertaking  this  representation  of  the 
actual  state  of  Judaism,  which  has  been  a  difficult  task  for 
me  to  persevere  in,  in  my  evidently  declining  state  of  health, 
is  that  my  dear  parents  may  know  their  condition,  and  that 
the  pity  which  ought  to  be  felt  for  them  should  go  into  more 
active   operation,  notwithstanding   past   discouragements.* 


*  On  a  review  of  this  whole  article,  and  a  comparison  of  Mr. 
Caiman's  statements  with  those  of  Mr.  Herschell,  we  appre- 
hend it  may  leave  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  some  wrong 
impressions  as  to  the  state  of  the  Jewish  religion  in  many  of 
the  countries  where  Jews  reside.  It  is  plain  that  the  object 
of  Mr.  Caiman  is  to  show  the  defects  and  perversions  of  Juda- 
ism which  prevail  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  most  coun- 
tries, for  the  purpose  of  exciting  Christian  sympathy  in  behalf 
of  the  deluded  disciples  of  the  Talmud,  rather  than  to  give  a 
full  account  of  the  system.  And  many  of  the  things  here 
stated  may  be  rationally  accounted  for,  if  considered  in  con- 
nection with  their  producing  causes.  They  are  the  results  of 
a  blind  and  fanatical  devotion  to  the  senseless  interpretations 
of  the  Talmud.  The  Jews  who  visit  and  reside  in  Palestine, 
are  almost  universally  of  this  superstitious  or  fanatical  class. 
Such,  too,  we  are  assured,  is  generally  the  character  of  the 
Jews  of  Poland  and  Hungary,  at  the  present  day,  while  the 
great  majority  of  the  Jews  in  Germany,  Holland,  France,  Eng- 
land and  America,  pay  less  attention  to  the  instructions  of 
the  Talmud,  and  conform,  in  their  religious  observances,  to 
the  teachings  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  These  are 
characterized  by  few  of  the  extravagances  described  by 
Mr.  C. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  the  countries  last  named,  the 
advances  made  among  the  Jews  in  the  education  of  their 
Rabbies,  and  the  instruction  of  their  people  in  useful  trades, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  have  wrought 
a  great  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  Jews.  In  former 
times  the  Rabbies  were  educated  only  in  the  Talmud,  and 
were  almost  universally  unable  to  write  or  even  to  read  in 
their  mother  tongue.     This  is  still  the  case  generally  in  Pal- 
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Let  those  be  discouraged  with  the  slow  progress  which  the 
gospel  has  made  among  this  people,  who  overlook  the 
promise  that  "  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  shall  bow." 
Let  them  tremble  who  go  forth  to  fight  the  Lord's  battles, 
and  imagine  that  missionary  labor  may  be  unaccompanied 
by  prayer  and  faith. 

Spare  not  your  prayers  for  the  East,  either  for  Jews  or 
nominal  Christians.  The  latter  are  in  a  most  deplorable 
state,  having  lost  the  spirit  of  genuine  Christianity,  and  sub- 
stituted superstition  in  its  place.  The  salt  has  lost  its  savor, 
and  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  trodden  under  foot,  which 
is  done  by  Jews  and  Mohammedans,  who  look  with  utter 
contempt  upon  the  Christianity  with  which  they  are  ac- 
quainted. 

May  the  Lord  soon  break  the  chains  of  superstition  and 
terror,  and  free  their  captives,  that  the  Church  may  again 
triumph  in  her  Redeemer. 


estine,  Poland,  and  Hungary,  and  will  well  account  for  the 
ignorance  and  fanaticism  which  prevail  among  the  Jewish 
p°eople  in  those  countries.  But  in  Germany,  Holland,  etc.  the 
Rabbies  are  required  by  the  government  to  be  liberally  edu- 
cated, and  in  the  most  important  places  the  services  of  the 
synagogue  are  frequently  performed  in  the  vernacular  tongue. 
In  Prague,  Berlin,  Hamburg,  and  Vienna,  the  synagogues  are 
furnished  with  organs,  and  hymns  are  sung  and  sermons 
preached  in  the  language  of  the  country.  The  modern  sys- 
tems of  popular  education  in  Europe  have  also  embraced  the 
children  of  the  Jews,  and  are  accomplishing  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  intellectual  state  of  that  peculiar  people.— Editor. 
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ARTICLE  X, 

A  Brief  Reply  to  the  "  Remarks"  of  Alexander  Camp- 
bell in  Defence  of  the  Doctrines  of  "  Campbellism  :" 
Am.  Bib.  Repository  for  April,  1840,  Vol*  III.  p>  469,  seq. 

By  Rev.  R.  W.  Landis. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Am.  Bib.  Repository : 
Rev.  and  Dear  Sir: 

There  are  a  few  things  in  the  article  of  Mr.  Campbell, 
recently  published  in  the  Repository,  which  seem  to  require 
a  brief  notice  from  me. 

In  your  notes  upon  his  "  Remarks"  you  have  said  almost 
every  thing  that  was  necessary  to  be  said.  And  I  only  regret 
that  the  exceedingly  unfair  dealing  of  Mr.  C.  has  rendered 
it  necessary  to  occupy  so  much  space  of  your  valuable  Re- 
pository with  a  discussion  like  the  present.  But  that  great 
good  has  already  resulted  from  this  discussion,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  our  Western  States,  I  am  happy  to  learn  ;  and 
this  reflection  may  perhaps  reconcile  those  of  your  readers, 
not  immediately  interested  in  its  details,  to  its  continuance 
through  a  few  pages  more.* 

Since  I  have  learned  that  Mr.  C.  charged  me  with  mis- 
representation, I  have  given  my  authorities  a  patient  and 
careful  examination  ;  and  am  fully  prepared  to  sustain  every 
proposition  asserted  in  my  essay,  in  respect  to  the  distin- 

*  In  respect  to  the  occasion  of  my  furnishing  the  original 
Essay  which  was  published  in  the  Repository  for  January  and 
April,  1839,  you  appear,  yourself,  to  labor  under  a  slight  mis- 
apprehension. [See  your  letter  to  Mr.  Campbell,  Bib.  Repos. 
April,  1840,  p.  470.]  My  proposal  to  write  for  your  work  was 
as  follows : — I  named  to  you  eight  or  nine  different  subjects, 
upon  either  of  which  I  was  willing  to  furnish  an  article. 
Campbellism  was  the  subject  selected  by  yourself,  as  the 
most  interesting  and  important,  and  was  accordingly  made 
choice  of  by  me.  Hence  I  could  not  have  had  personal 
resentment  to  gratify,  as  Mr.  C.  has  alleged. 
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guishing  views  of  Mr.  C.  and  his  followers.  The  treatment 
which  1  have  received  from  Mr.  Campbell  in  his  "  Millennial 
Harbinger,"  where  he  has  exhausted  the  vocabulary  of 
coarse  invective,  was  not  unexpected  by  me,  when  1  under- 
took the  exposure  of  his  system.  Pulchrum  est  accusari  ab 
accusandis.  But  with  his  epithets  and  personalities  I  have 
nothing  to  do.  There  are  not  a  few  instances  in  his  "Re- 
marks" (besides  what  you  have  in  your  notes  pointed  out)  of 
a  characteristic  want  of  candor  ;  especially  those  pertaining 
to  the  title-page  and  various  editions  of  his  New  Testament. 
These,  and  whatever  else  may  require  to  be  noticed,  shall 
be  attended  to  in  their  order. 

The  first  matter  in  his  "  Remarks"  which  demands  atten- 
tion, is  on  p.  476.  Mr.  C  speaking  of  my  essay,  says, 
"  His  chapters  are  four  :  1st,  On  Faith  ;  2d,  The  Doctrines  of 
Campbelhsmon  Regeneration;  3d,  Unitarianismof  theCamp- 
bellites  ;  4th,  The  translation  of  the  N.  T.  adopted  by  the 
Campbellites."  Here  we  have,  in  a  small  matter,  a  proof 
of  Mr.  C.'s  ability  to  evade  a  point.  My  essay  is  divided 
into  four  chapters,  it  is  true.  But  he  has  divided  the  first 
into  two  ;  and  dropped  all  mention  of  the  second ;  that  he 
need  say  nothing  in  answer  to  the  important  statements 
there  made.  See  also  p.  502.  He  has  not  in  all  his  "  Re- 
marks" even  referred  to  that  chapter ;  though  he  professes  to 
give  "  an  accurate  and  true  representation  of  his  views"  in 
all  those  points  upon  which  he  has  been  assailed,  on  the 
pages  of  the  Repository.     See  p.  476. 

Immediately  after  this  (p.  476 — 480,)  follow  his  views  of 
faith.  In  respect  to  all  the  really  important  statements  of 
my  essay  here  quoted  by  Mr.  C.  on  this  point,  he  employs 
the  following  language.  "  We  do  indeed  plead  guilty  of  this 
charge.  It  is  a  true  bill."  "  Very  good."  "  To  this  I  fully 
subscribe ;  and  the  person  that  does  not,  has  need  to  exam- 
ine himself,"  etc.  And  he  enters  upon  a  long  defence  of  his 
views  as  exhibited  in  my  quotations.  The  reader  will  please 
to  notice  this.  Is  it  not  strange  that  Mr.  C.  should  employ 
so  many  pages  in  justifying  the  views  which  I  charged  upon 
him,  and  then  complain  that  he  had  not  sufficient  space  to 
notice  all  my  "  slanders,  misrepresentations,"  etc.  ? 

On  page  478,  there  is  another  exhibition  of  the  arts  of 
controversy.  He  says,  "  Mr.  L.  has  imposed  upon  his  rea- 
ders by  putting  into  my  mouth  words  which  I  never  uttered, 
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and  which  he  can  nowhere  show  in  my  writings."  Now 
the  words  which  he  has  charged  me  with  putting  in  his 
mouth,  and  which  he  has  copied,  (pp.  477,  8,)  are,  as  Mr.  C. 
himself  knew,  a  quotation  from  Dr.  Jennings' account  of  the 
debate.*  But  Mr.  C.  solemnly  denies  that  he  ever  used 
such  language  as  is  attributed  to  him  in  this  quotation. 
Now  let  the  reader,  if  he  would  learn  the  value  of  these  dis- 
claimers of  Mr.  C,  just  turn  to  the  quotation  itself,  and 
compare  it  with  the  following  passage  from  a  work  of  Mr. 
C.  written  after  all  those  from  which  I  quoted  in  my  essay. 
"  Faith  never  can  be  more  than  the  receiving  of  testimony  as 
true,  or  the  belief  of  testimony  ;  and  if  the  testimony  be 
written,  it  is  called  history— though  it  is  as  much  history 
when  flowing  from  the  tongue,  as  when  flowing  from  the 
pen."  Christianity  Restored,  p.  111.  There  is  not  only  a 
real  but  a  verbal  resemblance  between  these  quotations  on 
the  point  referred  to. 

On  p.  478,  there  is  a  similar  manoeuvre.  On  p.  100  of 
my  essay,  I  made  a  quotation  entirely  and  verbally  accurate 
from  Mr.  C.  He  admits  the  quotation  to  be  correct,  and 
defends  the  doctrine  it  contains.  And  yet  on  the  same  page, 
and  in  reference  to  the  same  quotation,  he  says,  "  Mr.  L.  is 
too  ^discriminating  a  reader  of  my  works,  to  be  depended  on 
in  his  quotations,  or  comments."  Are  these  the  methods  by 
which  Mr.  C.  professes  to  be  searching  for  truth  ? 

In  your  note  on  p.  480,  you  have  said  every  thing  which 
was  necessary  to  be  said,  in  exposing  Mr.  C.'s  evasions  of 

*  In  Mr.  C.'s  Reply  in  the  Harbinger,  (Oct.  1839,  p.  486,)  he 
makes  some  exceedingly  coarse  reflections  upon  me  in  respect 
to  this  matter.  He  calls  it  "  an  unmanly,  unchristian,''''  and 
"  most  Jesuitical  attempt,''''  and  repeats  the  epithets.  But  why 
should  Mr.  C.  thus  lose  his  temper,  with  what,  by  a  little  re- 
flection, he  must  have  seen  was  either  a  misprint,  or  at  most 
a  lapsus  calami  ;  for  his  own  writings  are  notoriously  full  of 
wrong  references  1  I  regretted  very  much  the  mistake  in  the 
aforesaid  reference,  but  not  having  an  opportunity  to  read  the 
proof,  I  could  not  correct  it.  Instead  of  reading  thus,  "  Vide 
Debate,  p.  32,  33,  etc.  ut  supra,"  I  intended  it  should  appear  as 
follows:  "Vide  Jennings'  Debate,  p.  32,  33,  ut  supra."  And 
why  should  Mr.  C.  be  thus  angry  merely  at  a  wrong  reference, 
while  the  quotation  (as  I  show  above)  most  accurately  ex- 
presses a  sentiment  which  he  openly  avows"? 

SECOND    SERIES,    VOL.    IV.    NO.  I.  18 
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the  point  at  issue.  But  in  respect  to  the  extracts  which  he 
makes  from  his  writings  on  the  following  pages,  I  have  only 
to  request  your  readers  to  compare  them  with  the  extracts 
upon  the  same  matters,  contained  in  my  essay,  (pp.  101 — ■ 
108,)  if  they  would  see  fairly  exhibited  a  few  of  his  palpable 
self-contradictions. 

The  following  passages  of  his  "Remarks"  (pp.  484,  5,) 
I  must  present  in  full : 

"  I  am  no  Jess  travestied  and  caricatured,"  eays  he,  "  no  less  misrep- 
resented on  the  subject  of  remission  of  sins  as  connected  with  baptism, 
than  on  the  subject  of  baptism  as  connected  with  the  whole  process  of 
regeneration.  *  Mr.  Campbell  and  his  friends  teach  that  immersion  in 
water  is  absolutely  essential  to  forgiveness  of  sins.'  The  most  charita- 
ble construction  1  can  put  upon  this,  is  that  Mr.  L.  does  not  understand 
his  own  language,  or  select  his  terms  with  discrimination.  Absolutely  es- 
sential to  forgiveness  !  This  is  equal  to  •  no  baptism,  no  forgiveness,' 
in  time  or  to  eternity,  for  man,  woman,  or  child.  I  never  formed, 
uttered,  or  wrote  such  an  idea.  Have  I  not  repeatedly  said,  that  •  neither 
faith,  repentance,  nor  baptism  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  future  and 
eternal  salvation,'  for  then  infant  salvation  would  be  impossible?"  And 
in  his  Harbinger,  p.  492,  speaking  in  relation  to  the  same  matter,  he 
Bays,  •  A  more  flagitious  perversion  I  have  never  met  with.' 

Now  if  the  reader  would  see  the  grounds  upon  which  I 
based  this  imputation,  let  him  read  pp.  102,  105,  106,  of 
my  essay.  Compare  also  the  above  disclaimer  with  the  fol- 
lowing declaration  from  his  "  Christian  Baptist,"  Vol.  VII. 
p.  163  :  "Under  the  former  economy  blood  was  necessary 
to  forgiveness  ;  and  under  the  new  economy  water  is  neces- 
sary." Or  take  the  following  from  a  late  work  of  Mr.  C. 
already  referred  to,  "  Christianity  Restored:"  "All  these 
testimonies  concur  with  each  other  in  presenting  the  act  of 
faith — Christian  immersion,  frequently  called  conversion — 
as  that  act,  inseparably  connected  with  the  remission 
of  sins;  or  that  change  of  state,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken."  "  The  forgiveness  of  sins,  or  a  change  of  state,  is 
necessarily  connected  with  that  act  of  faith  called  '  Chris- 
tian immersion.'"  "No  person  is  altogether  discipled  to 
Christ,  until  he  is  immersed."  p.  202.  And  yet,  in  the 
face  of  Heaven,  Mr.  C.  has  solemnly  affirmed  that  he 
"  never  formed,  uttered,  or  wrote  such  an  idea,"  as  that "  im- 
mersion is  absolutely  essential  to  remission." 

And  as  to  the  salvation  of  infants,  pasdobaptists,  etc., 
(which  is  also   referred  to  in  the  foregoing  quotation,)  the 
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reader  may  take  the  following  from  the  same  work,  p.  240. 
"Infants,  idiots,  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  innocent  pagans, 
wherever  theycan  be  found,  with  all  the  pious  pcedobaptisls, 
we  commend  to  the  mercy  of  God." — "  But  one  thing  we 
do  know,  that  none  can  rationally,  and  with  certainty,  enjoy 
the  peace  of  God,  and  the  hope  of  heaven,  but  they  who 
intelligently,  and  in  full  faith,  are  born  of  water  or  immersed 
for  the  remission  of  their  sins." 

On  the  next  page  there  is  a  repetition  of  the  same  thing. 
Mr.  C.  quotes  from  my  essay  the  following  sentence : 
"Mr.  Campbell  repeatedly  ridicules  the  idea  of  the  agency 
of  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity,  either  in  the  exercise  of 
saving  faith  or  in  regeneration,  p.  100."  In  reference  to 
which,  and  passing  over  the  proof  which  I  had  produced, 
he  thus  solemnly  denies  the  truth  of  the  representation : 
"  Never,  Mr.  Landis — no,  never !"  See  p.  485.  Now  in  my 
essay,  and  in  support  of  the  statement  I  made,  the  following 
passage  was  produced  from  Mr.  C.'s  work :  "  It  is  one  of 
the  monstrous  abortions  of  a  purblind  theology,  for  any  hu- 
man being  to  be  wishing  for  spiritual  aid  to  be  born  again. 
Transfer  such  an  idea  to  the  first  birth,  and  to  what  an  ab- 
surdity are  we  reduced!"  Is  not  this  ridiculing  the  idea? 
Take  also  the  following  from  his  "  Christian  Baptist,"  III. 
No.  9,  wherein  he  says  :  "  If,  by  your  own  efforts,  you  can 
believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  by  your 
own  eflbrts  you  can  believe  on  him  to  the  saving  of  the  soul. 
This  is  saving  faith."  When  it  is  remembered  that  "  your 
own  efforts,"  in  this  passage  is  contradistinguished  from  all 
spiritual  aid,  what  confidence  can  be  placed  in  Mr.  C.'s 
solemn  disclaimers  ? 

But  in  a  late  work  of  Mr.  C.'s,  already  referred  to,  there 
is  still  a  stronger  instance.  See  his  "  Christianity  Restored," 
pp.  279,  280,  where,  after  affirming  that,  "  when  we  speak 
in  the  exact  style  of  the  living  oracles  on  this  subject,  we  must 
represent  being  born  again,  and  regeneration,  as  relating 
to  the  act  of  immersion  alone." — He  thus  speaks  of  the  idea 
that  "  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  sole  agent  in  regeneration."  "  It 
is  orthodox,  spiritual,  physical,  mystical,  and  metaphj^sical 
regeneration." — "  The  absurdity  and  licentiousness  of  such 
a  view  of  the  great  work  of  renovation,  we  had  thought  so 
glaring,  that  no  editor  in  the  west  would  have  had  boldness 
to  have  publishedi  t."  See  also  pp.  350,  351,  and  Mill.  Har, 
VI.  p.  75. 
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On  the  following  three  pages  Mr.  C.  labors  to  show  in 
extenso  that  I  myself  am  a  Campbellite.*  He  has  labored 
this  point  very  much  in  his  Harbinger  also.  But  neither  he 
nor  his  friends  appear  to  be  much  pleased  with  the  accession 
to  their  communion.  The  assertion,  however,  that  in  my 
"admissions,"  as  he  calls  them,  there  is  contained  every 
thing  for  which  he  himself  has  ever  contended,  must  be 
viewed  in  connexion  with  the  foregoing  exposures. 

On  pp.  488^ — 9,  we  have  Mr.  C.'s  creed.     It  was  a  real 

*  In  his  reply  to  me  in  the  Harbinger,  (to  which  Mr.  C.  refers 
the  readers  of  the  Repository,)  speaking  on  this  point  he 
makes  still  stronger  declarations.  That  I  might  be  spared  the 
pain  of  making  this  exposure,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  C,  politely  re- 
questing him  to  correct  the  misstatement,  but  my  letter  re- 
mains still  unacknowledged.  In  order  to  neutralize  the  force 
of  my  arguments  against  his  system,  Mr.  C.  says,  "  Mr.  Lan- 
dis  is  an  immersed  Presbyterian,  and  therefore  goes  for  immer- 
sion as  baptism.'''1  "  Then  Campbellism  is  a  terrible  thing, 
when  even  its  warmest  foes  are  constrained,  even  in  the  agony 
of  their  struggles,  to  affirm  all  its  most  peculiar  and  offensive 
dogmata."  pp.  507,  508.  Now  surely  Mr.  C  .would  not  employ 
this  language  Avithout  having  examined  the  subject.  He 
would  not  affirm  that  I  "  go  for  immersion  as  baptism,"  and 
thus  "  affirm  all  the  dogmas  of  Campbellism,"  without  such 
examination  ;  and  all  his  followers  therefore  believe  that  he 
has  examined  the  subject.  And  surely  he  cannot  plead  unin- 
tentional mistake,  as  he  has  even  refused  to  acknowledge  a 
respectful  request  to  correct  it.  Now  I  never  wrote  a  line 
advocating  immersion  as  baptism  ;  and  since  I  have  been  a 
pcedobaptist  have  never  advocated  that  mode  of  administering  the 
ordinance.  The  facts  which  Mr.  C.  has  thus  cruelly  distorted 
are  these  :  My  parents  were  Baptists.  I,  when  very  young, 
united  with  the  Baptist  church,  and  was,  of  course,  immersed. 
A  (ew  years  after,  and  while  yet  under  age,  I  became  con- 
vinced that  the  views  of  my  Baptist  brethren  respecting  the 
subject  and  mode  of  baptism,  were  erroneous  ;  whereupon  I 
left  them  and  united  with  the  Presbyterian  church  ;  and  since 
that  hour  I  have  ever  been  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the  views  I  then 
embraced.  Such  are  the  facts  upon  which  Mr.  C.  declares  that 
I  "go  for  immersion  as  baptism,"  and  "  affirm  the  dogmas" 
of  his  system.  What  would  not  a  controvertist  be  guilty 
of,  who  can  coolly  and  deliberately  pervert  facts  in  this 
manner  % 
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pleasure  for  me  to  meet  with  it,  for  it  evinces  that  he  has 
abandoned  many  of  the  strange  views  formerly  held  by  him. 
If  Mr.  C.  will  only  fully  return  to  the  theory  and  practice  of 
the  religion  of  the  New  Testament,  he  will  find  those  whom  he 
now  regards  as  his  bitterest  opponents,  the  first  to  give  him  a 
cordial  welcome.  But  how  will  Mr.  C.  reconcile  this  his 
creed  with  his  "  hostility  to  human  creeds,"  with  the  expression 
of  which  his  article  commences  ?  See  pp.  472 — 474.  I 
should  like  to  remark  upon  some  things  in  his  creed,  but 
cannot  now. 

The  next  matter  claiming  attention  is  on  p.  490,  respect- 
ing the  "  Unitarianism  of  the  Campbellites"  Mr.  C.  asks 
how  I  know  that  the  majority  of  his  sect  are  Unitarians  ? 
I  reply  that  my  essay,  p.  305,  seq.  (to  which  I  refer  the 
reader,)  answers  the  question  in  full,  and  that  Mr.  C.  has 
not  attempted  a  reply  to  the  evidence  there  adduced.  I 
trust  that  1  shall  ever  be  one  of  the  last  men  living  who 
would  persist  in  fastening  upon  any  sect  an  accusation,  the 
truth  of  which  they  deny.  But  the  question  here  is  not  what 
Mr.  C.  now  believes,  but  what  he  and  his  sect  have  hereto- 
fore advocated.  And  that  I  do  not  stand  alone  in  my  esti- 
mate, of  their  former  sentiments,  at  least,  will  fully  appear 
from  the  following  statements.  One  whose  memory  is  dear 
to  the  church  of  God,  and  who  will  never  be  suspected  of 
making  unfounded  assertions,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jennings,  of  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  who  gave  Mr.  C.  such  a  signal  overthrow  in  a 
debate  to  which  Mr.  C.  had  challenged  him,  says,  "  Among 
this  latter  class,  (the  Campbellites,)  I  asserted,  (during  the 
debate  with  Mr.  C.)  and  still  do  assert  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  are  to  be  found,  not  only  avowed  Arians, 
but  most  of  the  infidels  and  semi-infidels  in  our  country." — 
"  Mr.  C.  did  not,  because  he  could  not,  deny  this  fact  without 
contradicting  some  of  his  own  statements."  Debate,  pp.  81, 
82.  Dr.  Cleland,  also,  to  whose  strong  arm  Mr.  C.  him- 
self has  learned  to  pay  the  respect  of  fear,  and  who  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  system,  after  substantially 
declaring  the  same,  thus  remarks  :  "  The  family  altar,  the 
Sabbath  day,  the  Sunday  school,  and  the  associations  for 
benevolent  and  charitable  objects,  find  little  countenance  ; — 
yea,  rather  a  most  open,  undisguised  hostility  to  all  these 
objects  is  manifested  throughout  the  connexion,  with  very 
few  exceptions.      The  public  voice  will  fully  substantiate 
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this."  Strictures,  p.  55.  Other  writers  of  considerable  emi- 
nence have  made  similar  statements. 

But  there  is  another  species  of  evidence  still  stronger  than 
this,  to  wit :  Mr.  C.'s  distinct  denial  of  Unitarianism,  in  his 
answer  to  my  essay,  has  produced  much  dissatisfaction  in  the 
ranks  of  his  followers.  They  are  about  establishing  another 
paper,  being  extremely  displeased  with  his  denial  of  their 
tenets.  His  intimate  friend  and  associate,  who  has  long 
been  a  Campbellite,  Barton  W.  Stone,  well  known  as  a  most 
strenuous  Unitarian,  has  taken  measures  to  revive  his  own 
periodical,  in  which  he  formerly  advocated  Unitarianism. 
He  is  exceedingly  out  of  humor  at  the  declarations  of  Mr. 
C.  respecting  the  Unitarianism  of  this  sect.  And  yet  Mr. 
C.  would  have  us  believe  that  he  knows  of  "  not  a  single 
Unitarian"  in  his  ranks. 

In  Mr.  C.'s  reply  to  me,  as  published  in  his  Harbinger, 
he  has  most  unequivocally  maintained  the  underived  God- 
head and  supremacy  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  affords  me  the 
sincerest  pleasure  to  be  able  to  make  this  declaration.  But 
his  review  in  the  Harbinger  appeared  nearly  six  months 
before  the  one  in  the  Repository ;  and  the  reader  of  them 
both  will  be  struck  with  the  fact  that  Mr.  C.  has  in  the  latter 
omitted  all  those  new  and  unequivocal  expressions  of  his 
sentiments  on  this  subject,  and  has  substituted  two  or  three 
ambiguous  passages  from  his  former  writings,  denouncing 
both  Unitarianism  and  Trinitarianism.  See  Repos.  pp.  492 — 
496.  On  these  pages  the  reader  will  see,  that  Mr.  C  pro- 
nounces Jesus,  "as  to  his  celestial  origin,  more  than  a  crea- 
ture ;"  and  this  is  all  that  he  says  in  the  Repository,  in  affir- 
mation of  his  Deity.  The  only  evidence, therefore,  that  Mr. 
C.  here  adduces  from  his  writings  to  disprove  his  Unitarianism, 
merely  proves  that  he  denies  the  inequality  of  the  Son  to  the 
Father  ;  and  the  public  will  decide  whether  I  was  wrong  in 
supposing  such  sentiments  to  be  Avian,  especially  when  their 
advocates  were  found  denouncing  all  evangelical  denomi- 
nations, and  at  the  same  time  fraternizing  with  Unitarians. 

Let  us  now  hear  Mr.  C.  himself.  Speaking,  in  his  late 
work,  (to  which,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  he  has  given  the 
very  name  which  the  Socinian  Servetus  gave  to  his,  three 
hundred  years  ago,)  "  Christianity  Restoved,"  pp.  124,  125, 
he  attributes  the  leading  doctrines  in  the  evangelical  system, 
to  the  "excogitations"  of  men.     He  says,  "  Religious  phi- 
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losophers  on  the  Bible  have  excogitated  the  following  doc- 
trines and  philosophical  distinctions  : — 'The  Holy  Trinity,' 
'  three  persons  of  one  substance, power  and  eternity ;'  '  com- 
mon and  special  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  etc.  etc. — 
"  Concerning  these  and  all  such  doctrines,  and  all  the  specu- 
lations and  phraseology  to  which  they  have  given  rise,  we 
have  the  privilege  neither  to  affirm  nor  deny — neither  to  be- 
lieve nor  to  doubt — because  God  has  not  proposed  them  to 
us  in  his  word,  and  there  is  no  command  to  believe  them." 
Are  such  sentiments  any  other  than  the  distinguishing  senti- 
ments of  avowed  Unitarians?  Does  not  the  whole  Christian 
world  regard  them  as  such  ?  Mr.  C.  meets  my  arguments 
with  the  round  declaration  that  he  does  not  know  of  one 
Unitarian  in  his  ranks  ;  and  he  repeats  it,  "  I  again  say,  not 
one."  p.  492.  The  reader,  in  order  to  perceive  how  much 
value  to  attach  to  this  solemn  affirmation,  would,  of  course, 
wish  to  know  what  meaning  Mr.  C.  attaches  to  the  term 
Unitarian.  In  his  recent  work,  above  referred  to,  p.  122,  he 
thus  defines  the  term  :  "  What  is  a  Unitarian  ?  One  who 
contends  that  Jesus  Christ  is  not  the  Son  of  God.  Such  a 
one  has  denied  the  faith,  and  therefore  we  reject  him."  Mr. 
C.  knew,  and  every  reader  of  my  essay  knew,  that  I  em- 
ployed the  term  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has  ever  been  em- 
ployed, to  designate  such  as  deny  the  doctrines  of  the  Trin- 
ity, and  the  Godhead  of  Jesus  and  of  the  Spirit.  But  Mr. 
C,  attaching  an  utterly  unheard-of  definition  to  the  term, 
solemnly  denies  the  charge,  and  accuses  me  of  falsehood  for 
making  it. 

But  the  absurdity  of  this  definition  of  the  term  is  manifest. 
For  in  this  sense  of  it  who  are  Unitarians  except  the  Jews? 
The  Polish  Socinians  were  not.  See  Fratres  Polonies,  pas- 
sim. Socinus  himself  paid  divine  worship  to  the  Son.  Kin- 
kade  (whose  book  I  quoted  at  large  in  my  essay)  was  not, 
though  he  denies  the  atonement,  and  maintains  that  we 
should  not  ask  blessings  in  Christ's  name.  "  The  American 
Association  of  Unitarians"  are  not ;  see  their  "Tracts," 
especially  the  one  written  on  Mark  13  :  32.  Nor  was  Thos. 
Behham,  of  London,  for  in  his  discourse  on  John  20:  31, 
he  says,  "The  title  '  the  Son  of  God'  is  annexed  to  his 
character  as  Messiah."  Dr.  Channing,  of  Boston,  is  not  a 
Unitarian,  agreeably  to  this  definition  ;  for  on  p.  1 J  of  his 
Sermon  on  1  Thess.  5:21,  which  called  forth  the    "  Letters 
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of  Prof.  Stuart,1"  he  thus  speaks  :  "  The  Son  is  Mediator,  and 
not  the  Father.  The  Father  sends  the  Son,  and  is  not  him- 
self sent  ;  nor  is  he  conscious,  like  the  Son,  or  taking  flesh." 
Neither  is  Simon  Clough,  (who  sustains  the  same  relation 
to  the  sect  of  (Jhrystians,  which  Mr.  C.  does  to  that  of  the 
Campbellites,)  for  in  his  "Discourses,"  p.  15,  he  says,  "Jesus 
Christ,  by  way  of  eminent  distinction  from  all  other  beings, 
is  emphatically  styled  in  the  original  Greek,  6  vtog  tov  Otov, 
the  Son  of  God."  Now  Mr.  Clough  is  as  strenuous  a  Uni- 
tarian as  Dr.  Channing  himself. 

But  Mr.  C.  knows  of  no  avowed  Arians  among  his  own 
sect,  or  that  of  the  Chrystians.  What  is  the  ground  upon 
which  he  makes  this  statement?  Why  simply  this,  these 
sects  do  not  recognise  this  appellation.  Mr.  C.  knows  of 
multitudes  in  each  sect  who  deny  that  the  Son  and  Spirit 
are  coequal  and  coeternal  with  the  Father ;  and  who  ridi- 
cule the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  sustain  the  views  of 
Clough,  Kinkade,  B.  W.  Stone,  and  other  Unitarians ;  but 
because  they  choose  to  call  themselves  by  the  name  "  Chrys- 
tian,"  or  "  Campbellile,"  instead  of  "Arian"  etc.,  Mr.  C. 
tells  the  readers  of  the  Repository  that  he  does  not  know 
one  "  avowed  Arian  or  Socinian"  among  his  followers. 

Does  not  Mr.  C.  know  perfectly  well,  that  though  mul- 
titudes of  Unitarians  have  united  with  his  sect,  not  one  of 
them  has  abandoned  his  Unitarianism  upon  doing  so  ?  The 
only  change  in  their  doctrinal  sentiments  has  been  in  rela- 
tion to  baptism.  That  this  statement  may  not  appear  to  be 
too  general,  I  will  specify  but  an  instance  or  two, — Rev.  J. 
Marsh  and  B.  W.  Stone,  were  originally  members  of  the 
Chryslian  sect.  The  former  was  a  zealous  distributor  of 
Mr.  Kinkade's  Unitarian  work,  and  the  latter  a  strenuous 
Unitarian  editor.  Both  united  with  the  sect  of  Campbell- 
ites without  abandoning  any  portion  of  their  doctrinal  views  : 
but  (as  Mr.  C.  knows)  they  retained  and  advocated  all  their 
Arian  sentiments  afterwards  with  the  same  freedom  as  they 
did  before.  And  yet  Mr.  C.  does  not  hesitate  to  come  be- 
fore the  public  with  this  solemn  declaration,  "  I  know  not 
one  avowed  Arian  or  Socinian,  teacher  or  layman,  in  all  our 
ranks.  I  again  say,  not  one."  See  Repository,  p.  492.  We 
hasten  to  remark  upon  what  Mr.  C.  has  said  respecting  the 
«  Translation  of  the  New  Testament"  approved  by  the 
Campbellites. 
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When  I  said  that  Mr.  C.'s  translation  was  "  adopted"  by 
his  sect,  surely  no  one  but  himself  understood  me  to  mean  that 
they  had  by  a  formal  vote  adopted  it ;  but  simply  that  they 
used  it  in  preference  to  any  other.  Mr.  C.  himself  is  my 
authority  for  thus  representing  it.  In  his  "  Addresses  to  the 
Brethren  of  the  Reformation,"  for  example,  he  constantly 
quotes  from  his  own  version.  And  T  have  always  seen  this 
version  used  by  Campbellite  preachers,  when  preaching 
from  the  New  Testament.  Was  it  too  much,  therefore,  for 
me  to  conclude  that  the  translation  from  which  they  quote, 
and  from  which  they  preach,  was  the  one  most  approved  by 
them  ?  And  yet  Mr.  C.  ventures  to  say  that  his  sect  adopt 
no  "translation  on  earth,  unless  it  be  that  of  King  James." 
But  if  his  sect  do  not  adopt  this  version,  what  does  Mr.  C. 
mean  when,  speaking  of  Messrs.  T.  Campbell  and  Emmons, 
(the  proof-readers  of  his  Testament,)  he  says,  (p.  75,  edit.  4,) 
"  Their  classical  and  Biblical  attainments  have  been  of  much 
service  to  us,  and  to  the  public,  in  the  completion  of  this 
work  V  What  is  the  meaning  of  "public"  here  as  distin- 
guished from  "  us  ?"  Let  the  reader  ask  himself  whether 
Mr.  C.  here  meant  no  more  than  that  the  translation  was  his 
own  personal  affair,  with  which  his  sect  had  little  or  no 
concern  1  Upwards  of  six  years  ago  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brantley, 
who  is  well  acquainted  with  this  sect,  said, in  the  "Religious 
Narrator"  (of  Jan.  3,  1834,)  in  some  remarks  upon  it, 
"  They  generally  adopt  a  new  version  of  the  New  Testament." 
Mr.  C.  copied  his  remarks  into  the  Harbinger,  Vol.  V.  No.  3, 
and  commented  freely  upon  them,  without  taking  any  notice 
of  this  remark  ;  which  was  the  most  important  thing  (espe- 
cially if  untrue)  that  the  Dr.  advanced.  And  yet  when  I 
repeat  the  same  remark,  and  upon  the  best  of  reasons,  Mr. 
C.  accuses  me  of  falsehood  ! 

Again,  I  said  in  my  essay,  that  Mr.  C.  published  large 
editions  of  his  version,  with  the  same  title.  Mr.  C.  admits 
that  the  first  and  second  editions  had  the  same  title,  but 
says  that  the  assertion  that  they  were  "  large  editions,"  is 
"  utterly  false  and  unfounded."  Now  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  an  edition  of  2000  copies  as  a  "  large  one," 
and  therefore  styled  it  such.  I  now  proceed  to  the  number 
of  editions  and  the  title-page.  On  these  points  Mr.  C. 
charges  me  with  direct  and  wilful  falsehood ;  and  in  this 
instance  makes  a  show  of  proving  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 
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Now  if  the  reader  will  be  kind  enough  to  turn  back  to 
pp.  497 — 499  of  Mr.  C's  article,  he  wiil  have  before  him  the 
whole  of  what  Mr.  C.  says  on  this  point,  and  render  it  un- 
necessary for  me  to  make  a  very  long  extract  here.  And 
let  him  then  turn  to  pp.  312 — 314  of  my  former  essay, 
and  he  will  perceive  every  thing  on  which  Mr.  C.  has 
based  his  sweeping  accusation. 

In  my  essay  1  make  the  following  affirmations  :  1.  That 
Mr.  C.  published  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  with 
this  title,  "  The  sacred  writings  of  the  apostles  and  evange- 
lists of  Jesus  Christ,  commonly  called  the  New  Testament ; 
translated  from  the  original  Greek,  by  George  Campbell, 
James  McKnighi.  and  Philip  Doddridge,  Doctors  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland."  In  my  essay,  I  quote,  as  it  will  be 
perceived,  from  the  2d  and  4th  editions  of  this  book.  p.  312. 

2.  I  affirm  also  that  Mr.  C.  published  several  editions  of 
this  work  with  the  same  title. 

3.  I  affirmed  also,  as  "a  sober  fact,"  that  Mr.  C,  even 
after  he  declares  in  the  book  itself  that  he  had  learned  that 
Dr.  Doddridge  was  not  a  Presbyterian,  "  issued  the  book 
with  the  same  title."  p.  313. 

In  respect  to  these  facts,  Mr.  C.  admits  the  correctness  of 
the^rs^,  the  second  he  denies  point  blank,  and  of  the  third  he 
has  changed  the  terms  ;  and  says  I  affirm  that  he  "  knowingly 
and  designedly  retained  a  falsehood  on  the  title-page,  for 
4  several  large  editions.'"  This  language,  the  reader  will  per- 
ceive, is  not  mine.  I  said  that  Mr.  C.  issued  the  book,  (not 
several  editions,  but  the  book,)  with  a  title  containing  an  un- 
truth, as  admitted  by  him  in  the  book  itself  But  I  am  wil- 
ling to  give  Mr.  C.  all  the  advantage  of  this  distortion  of  my 
language.  In  my  former  essay  I  was  unwilling  to  express 
myself  respecting  this  transaction  in  as  strong  terms  as  the 
case  really  seemed  to  demand,  but  Mr.  C.  has  himself  done 
it  for  me. 

It  is  upon  Mr.  C's  denial  of  the  2d  and  3d  of  the  above 
specifications  that  he  founds  the  strongest  denunciations 
of  myself  that  his  article  contains.  But  the  reader  will 
observe,  that  in  his  remarks  he  attaches  a  meaning  to  the 
phrase  "  same  title"  that  is  not  attached  to  it  in  my  essay. 
Mr.  C.  represents  me  as  saying  that  the  whole  title-page  of 
the  third  and  subsequent  editions  was  precisely  the  same  as 
the  first.     No  reader  besides  Mr.  C.  could  possibly  have 
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attached  such  a  meaning  to  my  language  ;  for  the  very  idea 
of  different  editions  must  infer  at  least  a  change  in  the  date 
of  the  title-pages.  But,  by  referring  to  my  essay,  it  will  be 
seen  that  1  say,  that  Mr.  C.  continues  to  publish  his  book 
with  the  title  ascribing  "  the  translation"  to  Drs.  Macknight, 
Campbell,  and  Doddridge.  Mr.  C.,as  my  essay  itself  shows, 
did  change  the  title  in  other  respects,  but  he  did  not  change 
the  leading  title,  which  is  the  only  one  of  which  my  essay 
speaks.  In  addition  to  this,  and  in  connexion  with  it,  1  said 
that  Mr.  C.  issued  several  editions  with  a  title  declaring 
Dr.  Doddridge  to  be  a  Presbyterian.     1  ask,  then, 

1.  Did  Mr.  (J.  publish  several  editions  with  a  title  de- 
claring Dr.  Doddridge  to  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  ?  Judge  for  yourself;  here  is  the  title  of  edit.  2d, 
so  far  as  this  point  is  concerned  :  "  Translated  by  George 
Campbell,  James  Macknight,  and  Philip  Doddridge,  Doctors 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland"  No  one  will  say  that  my  use 
of  the  word  several,  as  equivalent  to  distinct  or  different,  is 
not  strictly  classical.  Upon  whom,  therefore,  ought  Mr.  C.'s 
accusation  of  falsehood  to  rest?* 

2.  The  only  other  point  in  question  is,  did  Mr.  C.  publish 
his  book  with  this  title  when  he  knew  that  Dr.  Doddridge  was 
not  a  member  of  the  church  of  Scotland  ?  The  reader 
will  perceive  that  I  have  not,  in  my  essay,  charged  Mr.  C. 
with  knowing  this  ;  but  that  I  have  merely  stated  a  fact 
which  he  himself  acknowledges  the  truth  of,  in  his  Remarks. 
See  essay,  p.  313.  But  as  he  charges  me  with  saying  this, 
I  accept  the  charge, — and  will  now  make  the  public  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts  in  the  case. 

I  will  not  enlarge  upon  the  very  singular  circumstance 
that  Mr.  C.  received  his  collegiate  education  for  the  ministry, 
in  a  Presbyterian  university  in  Scotland,  and  yet  did  not 
know  that  Dr.  D.  was  not  a  "  doctor  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land !" — Njr  upon  the  fact,  that  with  the  highest  pretensions 

*  Mr.  C.  often  solemnly  protests  that  he  could  have  had  no 
object  in  view  in  publishing  his  version,  but  to  do  good.  I 
would  advise  the  reader  who  may  feel  desirous  to  examine 
this  subject,  just  to  turn  to  the  well  known  work  of  Dr.  O. 
Jennings,  and  read  his  disclosures  on  this  subject,  pp.  123 — 
142,  and  he  will  have  fresh  evidence  of  the  value  of  Mr.  C.'s 
most  solemn  professions. 
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to  learning  and  general  information,  he  had  spent  full 
twenty  or  thirty  years  in  America,  and  did  not  know  it ! — 
Nor  upon  the  still  more  astounding  circumstance,  that  he 
had  been  the  editor  of  Dr.  Doddridge's  translation,  and  of 
course  had  constantly  consulted  his  notes  and  paraphrase,  and 
yet  did  not  know  it ! — These  things  would,  we  know,  settle 
this  point  with  most  people  ;  but  we  shall  refer  you  to 
something  still  more  conclusive. 

The  first  Preface  containing  Mr.  C.'s  "  Apology  for  a  New 
Translation,"  is  dated  Jan.  29,  1826.  The  second  edition 
appeared  two  or  three  years  later. 

Now  immediately  upon  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition, 
as  Mr.  C.  well  recollects,  it  was  assailed  from  all  quarters. 
And  among  many  other  things  charged  upon  Mr.  C.  as 
proofs  of  his  incompetency  for  the  task  he  had  assumed, 
either  on  the  score  of  dishonesty  or  ignorance,  was  the  fact 
that  he  knew  not  to  what  communion  so  well  known 
an  author  as  Doddridge  belonged:  — he  knew  not  that 
Doddridge  was  not  a  Scotch  Presbyterian,  but  a  Con- 
gregationalist ! 

Mr.  C.  felt  these  remarks  severely  ;  and  how  does  he 
proceed,  when,  a  considerable  time  afterwards,  he  com- 
mences his  second  edition  ?  Why,  he  publishes  it,  (as  I 
have  remarked,  p.  313  of  my  essay,)  with  the  title-page  still 
asserting  this  untruth  ;  while  in  the  body  of  the  work  he 
apologizes  for  so  doing.  After  referring  to  the  fact  that 
Dr.  D.'s  membership  of  the  Scotch  church  had  been  denied, 
he  adds  (by  way  of  justifying  the  continuance  of  his  name 
upon  the  title)  the  following :  "  But  as  the  Presbyterians 
and  Congregationalists  in  this  country  do  amalgamate  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  differences  are  more  nominal  than  real." 
Now  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  apology  ?  Is  it  not  this: 
"  Though  there  be  an  untruth  upon  the  title-page  of  the 
first  edition,  I  think  it  too  unimportant  to  require  correction?" 
And  notwithstanding  all  this,  Mr.  C.  avers  that  my  assertion 
(as  he  calls  it)  that  he  "  knowingly  and  designedly  retained 
a  fasehood   upon  the  title-page,"  is  "  utterly  false  and 

UNFOUNDED." 

I  have  now  noticed  every  important  point  which  Mr.  C.  has 
attempted  to  stamp  with  an  uncertain  character  in  my  deline- 
ation of  his  system.  And  after  having,  as  you  tell  him,  in 
your  letter,  "  ample"  time  and  opportunity  to  do  justice  to 
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the  subject,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  he  has  not  dis- 
proved a  single  statement,  or  overthrown  a  single  position  in 
my  essay.  More  need  not  be  said.  Mr.  C.  knows,  of  course, 
what  kind  of  appeals  best  accords  with  the  taste  of  his  fol- 
lowers ;  and  is  most  approved  by  their  judgment ;  and  it 
would  be  presumptuous,  I  suppose,  to  assert,  that  in  the 
present  controversy  he  has  not  strictly  acted  in  accordance 
with  such  knowledge.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  I  now  resign 
both  him  and  his  proceedings  to  the  judgment  of  an  enlight- 
ened public, 
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Remarks  on  Cause  and  Effect  in  connection  with  Fa- 
talism and  Free  Agency. 

By  Rev.  Leonard  Woods,  D.  D.,  Prof,  of  Theol.  in  Theol.  Sem.  Andover,  Mas*. 

[Continued from  Vol.  III.  page  193.] 

The  additional  remarks  which  I  shall  make  on  the  subject 
above  mentioned,  will  be  arranged  under  several  distinct 
heads.  And  let  me  here  repeat  what  I  said  before,  that  I 
shall  refer  to  the  essay  of  the  anonymous  writer,  chiefly  as 
an  occasion  of  introducing  several  topics,  which  seem  to 
require  attention  at  the  present  day.  It  is  not  my  object  to 
fasten  the  charge  of  error  upon  any  particular  person.  And 
if  it  shall,  in  any  way,  be  made  to  appear,  that  the  writer 
of  the  essay  did  not  mean  to  advance  and  does  not  maintain 
the  opinions  which  1  call  in  question,  it  will  be  highly  grati- 
fying to  me  ;  but  it  will  not  materially  affect  my  object. 
The  question,  whether  he  really  holds  the  opinions  which  I 
controvert,  I  can  cheerfully  give  up  to  be  decided  by  him- 
self. My  object  is,  to  examine  certain  subjects,  which  the 
reading  of  the  essay  has  suggested  to  my  mind,  and  to  deter- 
mine what  is  true  and  what  is  not  true  respecting  them. 

The  first  subject  which  I  shall  examine  is, 

SECOND    SERIES,    VOL.    III.    NO.    I.  19 
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THE    POWER  OF  A  CONTRARY  CHOICE. 

Many  writers  regard  this  as  a  matter  of  great  importance ; 
and  some  of  them  evidently  suppose,  that  the  power  referred 
to  is  frequently  denied.  As  there  is  really  much  indefinite- 
ness  and  obscurity  in  the  disputes  which  are  carried  on  re- 
specting this  subject ;  we  should  do  what  we  can  to  make  it 
clear  and  definite.  Let  us  then  inquire  what  are  the  points 
in  which  all  candid  men  are  agreed  ;  so  that  we  may  avoid 
needless  controversy,  and  may,  at  last,  fix  upon  the  real 
question  at  issue. 

First,  then,  all  agree  that  we  have  the  power  of  choice. 
Every  man  certainly  knows  that  he  has  this  power,  because 
he  often  exercises  it.  While  we  live  and  act  as  rational 
beings,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  using  this  power,  that 
is,  of  taking  by  ivay  of  preference  one  or  more  things  among 
several  things  offered.  In  the  common  course  of  human 
affairs,  different  things  are  proposed  to  us.  We  compare 
them,  and  then  determine  or  choose  between  them,  so  that 
we  can  no  more  doubt  that  we  have  the  power  of  choice, 
than  that  we  have  the  power  to  think  or  to  walk,  when  we 
are  actually  thinking  or  walking. 

Secondly.  It  must  be  evident  to  all,  that  the  way  and  the 
only  way,  in  which  our  power  of  choice  is  acted  out,  is  in 
the  choices  we  really  make.  We  never  exercise  our  power 
by  choosing  differently  from  what  we  do  choose.  This 
may  be  called  a  truism.  But  it  is  true.  However  great 
our  power  of  choosing  differently  from  what  we  do,  we 
never,  in  any  instance  whatever,  exercise  it.  This  is  clear. 
Thirdly.  All  must  agree,  that  at  the  very  time  in  which 
we  make  any  particular  choice,  we  have  no  power  actually 
to  make  a  contrary  choice ;  in  other  words,  that  we  cannot 
at  one  and  the  same  time  make  two  choices,  the  one  oppo- 
site to  the  other.  However  great  our  power  of  a  contrary 
choice,  we  have  no  power  to  do  this.  If  we  should  be  in 
so  singular  a  state  of  mind  as  to  wish  to  do  it,  we  could  not. 
And  when  any  one  asserts,  that  we  have  the  power  of  a 
contrary  choice,  he  cannot  really  mean,  that  we  can  make 
the  choice  we  do,  and  at  the  same  time  another  choice  op- 
posite ;  for  example,  that  we  can  choose  to  go  north,  and 
at  the  same  time  choose  to  go  south.  I  think  no  one,  who 
understands  the  import  of  words,  can  mean  to  assert  such 
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an  absurdity.  And  I  must  suppose  it  an  inadvertency,  that 
the  anonymous  writer  uses  language  which  seems  to  imply 
this,  as  he  does,  p.  407.  Priestley  says  :  "  In  any  given  state 
of  mind,  with  respect  both  to  disposition  and  motive,  two 
different  determinations  are  impossible."  The  anonymous 
writer  rejects  this  ;  of  course  he  holds,  as  we  should  suppose, 
that  a  man  in  the  same  state  of  mind  with  respect  both  to 
disposition  and  motive,  may  make  two  different  and  oppo- 
site determinations,  and  may  do  it  at  the  same  time.  But  I 
think  he  cannot  really  mean  this,  and  if  he  does  not,  then 
what  is  the  point  of  difference  ?     For, 

Fourthly.  All  agree  that  we  have  power  to  make  different 
and  opposite  choices  at  different  times  and  in  different  cir- 
cumstances. Our  choice  at  one  time  is  in  fact  different  from 
what  it  is  at  another  time.  How  often  is  it  the  case,  that 
we  come  to  different  and  opposite  determinations  respecting 
the  same  subject?  An  unrenewed  sinner  chooses  to  disobey 
God  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin.  The  same  person, 
when  renewed  by  the  divine  Spirit,  chooses  to  obey  God 
and  forsake  the  pleasures  of  sin.  The  power  thus  to  vary 
our  choices  under  the  influence  of  different  motives,  objec- 
tive or  subjective,  evidently  belongs  to  all  men,  as  we  know 
from  the  fact  that  all  exercise  it. 

Fifthly.  It  is  a  point  in  which  all  will  agree,  that,  in  any 
case,  we  might  have  made  a  different  choice  instead  of  the 
one  we  did  make,  if  we  had  been  disposed  to  do  it.  or  had 
found  sufficient  inducements.  A  man  who  chooses  the  life 
of  a  farmer,  might  have  chosen  the  life  of  a  mariner,  if  he 
had  been  so  inclined,  or  had  found  inducements  sufficient  to 
influence  him  to  such  a  choice.  This,  I  apprehend,  is  com- 
monly the  meaning  of  those  who  say,  that  we  might  have 
chosen,  or  had  power  to  choose,  differently  from  what  we 
did ; — not  that  we  might  at  the  same  time  have  made  an- 
other and  opposite  choice  in  connection  with  the  one  we 
made  ;  but  that  we  might  have  made  another  choice  instead 
of  it,  if  we  had  been  disposed  to  do  it,  or  if  our  inducements 
had  been  sufficient.  These  are  the  necessary  conditions  of 
choice  ;  and  without  them  choice  cannot  be.  If  a  man 
should  tell  us  that  he  put  forth  an  act  of  mind  which  he 
called  choice,  without  any  inclination  or  inducements,  we 
should  say,  he  entirely  mistakes  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

Sixthly.     All  agree  that  we  may  hereafter  make  a  choice 
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contrary  to  what  we  now  make.  There  may  be  such  a 
change  in  our  views,  feelings,  and  circumstances,  as  will 
naturally  lead  to  a  change  in  our  practical  determination. 

Seventhly.  Whenever  we  make  a  wrong  choice,  all 
agree  that  we  ought  to  have  made  a  different  choice,  and 
that  our  not  doing  it  was  our  own  fault.  There  are  in  truth 
motives  or  inducements  of  such  intrinsic  value,  that  we  ought 
to  be  influenced  by  them  to  a  right  choice  ;  and  if  in  any 
case  we  do  not  make  such  a  choice,  it  is  not  because  we  are 
not  free  agents,  but  because  we  are  sinful  agents, — not  be- 
cause we  are  destitute  of  any  of  the  faculties  or  endowments 
of  moral,  accountable  beings,  but  because  we  are  inclined  to 
pervert  those  endowments ;  not  because  we  have  no  power 
to  choose,  but  because  the  power  we  have  is  under  an  evil 
bias. 

Eighthly.  I  suppose  there  is  a  general  agreement  in  this 
also,  that  a  man  does  himself  determine  the  influence  which 
external  motives  shall  have  upon  him,  and  that  he  determines 
this  by  the  dispositions  and  habits  of  his  own  mind,  or  by  his 
own  inward  character.  A  good  man,  by  his  pious  disposi- 
tions, determines  the  influence  which  gospel  truths  shall  have 
upon  him.  It  is  because  he  is  a  good  man, — because  he  has 
what  Christ  calls  "  an  honest  and  good  heart,"  that  the  mo- 
tives presented  in  the  Scriptures  excite  his  love,  and  lead  him 
to  obedience.  Our  Saviour  asserts  this  connection  between 
the  state  of  the  heart  and  the  voluntary  conduct,  when  he 
says  :  "  A  good  man  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  his  heart 
bringeth  forth  good  things  ;  and  an  evil  man  out  of  the  evil 
treasure  of  his  heart,  bringeth  forth  evil  things."  Of  this  he 
gives  a  familiar  illustration  :  "  A  good  tree  bringeth  forth 
good  fruit ;  and  an  evil  tree  bringeth  forth  evil  fruit."  This 
principle  is  constantly  exercised  in  the  affairs  of  life.  By 
this  principle  we  regulate  our  judgment  as  to  what  will  be 
the  feelings  and  conduct  of  men.  We  expect  a  man  will 
have  love,  pity,  generosity,  or  the  opposite,  excited  by  the 
objects  placed  before  him,  just  according  to  his  prevailing 
disposition  or  character.  And  if  any  one  judges  on  any 
other  principle,  we  say,  he  is  ignorant  of  human  nature. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  examine  the  fifth  point  above  men- 
tioned, and  inquires  whether  we  have  not  power  to  choose 
contrary  to  our  inclinations  and  to  the  inducements  pre- 
sented before  us  ;  I  reply,  that  we  doubtless  have  power  to 
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choose  contrary  to  some  of  our  inclinations,  and  some  of  the 
inducements  placed  before  us.  But  have  we  power  to 
choose  and  act  contrary  to  all  our  inclinations,  and  to  all  the 
inducements  placed  before  us  ?  Did  any  man  ever  learn 
that  he  has  such  a  power  by  acting  it  out  ?  If  not,  how 
does  he  know  that  he  possesses  it  ?  Can  any  man  think 
such  a  power  desirable  ?  If  he  had  it,  would  he  ever  exer- 
cise it '(  And  of  what  value  is  a  power  which  is  never  to  be 
exercised  ?  A  power  to  choose  according  to  our  inclinations 
and  desires,  and  under  the  influence  of  rational  inducements, 
is  a  possession  of  great  value.  But  a  power  to  choose  inde- 
pendently of  all  our  inclinations  and  motives,  and  contrary 
to  them,  is  a  power  to  do  an  absurdity ;  and  a  power  to  do 
an  absurdity  is  itself  an  absurdity. 

But  some  appear  to  think  that,  in  every  case,  choice  and 
voluntary  action  might  have  been  contrary  to  what  it  was, 
supposing  all  the  motives,  external  and  internal,  and  all  the 
circumstances  of  action,  to  have  remained  perfectly  the  same. 
They  think  this  is  the  main  point,  and  that  it  is  the  very 
thing  implied  in  the  power  of  a  contrary  choice.  In  refer, 
ence  to  this,  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  the  words  of  an 
author,  who  was  no  advocate  for  the  scheme  of  moral  or  phi- 
losophical necessity,  but  who  judged  according  to  common 
sense  and  consciousness.  The  author  referred  to,  (Pr.  Whate- 
ley,)  says  :  "  If  nothing  more  is  meant,"  (that  is,  by  the  doc- 
trine of  necessity,)  "  than  that  every  event  depends  on  causes 
adequate  to  produce  it, — that  nothing  is  in  itself  contingent,  ac~ 
cidentcd,  or  uncertain,  but  is  called  so  only  in  reference  to  a 
person  who  does  not  know  all  the  circumstances  on  which 
it  depends  ;  and  that  it  is  absurd  to  say  any  thing  could  have 
happened  otherwise  than  it  did,  supposing  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  it  to  remain  the  same  ;  then  the  doctrine  is  un- 
deniably true,  but  perfectly  harmless,  not  at  all  encroaching 
on  free  agency  and  responsibility,  and  amounting  to  little 
more  than  an  expansion  of  the  axiom,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be." 

But  if  I  have  rightly  understood  the  anonymous  writer 
of  the  essay,  he  holds  that  this  very  principle,  which 
Whateley  says  is  undeniably  true,  and  perfectly  harmless,  is 
the  essence  of  fatalism.  The  doctrine  which  he  represents 
as  the  opposite  of  free  agency,  and  the  great  doctrine  of 
fatalism,  is,  that  in  the  moral  world,  as  well  as  the  natural, 
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the  same  consequences  invariably  result  from  the  same  ante- 
cedent circumstances.  It  is  manifestly  implied  in  what  he 
and  others  advance  on  this  subject,  that  they  mean  to  speak 
of  the  antecedent  circumstances  as  the  same  in  all  respects. 
All  the  dispositions,  habits,  and  desires,  every  thing  intel- 
lectual and  moral,  and  every  thing  extraneous  to  the  mind, — 
in  a  word,  the  mind  itself,  and  every  thing  which  can  have 
an  influence  upon  the  mind,  are  to  be  regarded  as  perfectly 
the  same.  Now  the  position  which  I  maintain,  is,  that  when 
this  is  the  case,  the  same  consequences  certainly  and  inva- 
riably follow.  And  I  hold,  with  Whateley  and  others,  that 
this  is  self-evident,  and  that  to  assert  the  contrary  is  absurd. 
If  any  man  thinks  that  he  has  the  power  of  a  contrary 
choice,  when  all  the  antecedent  circumstances  are  the  same  ; 
I  must  request  him  to  think  again.  And  if  he  still  insists 
upon  it,  that  he  possesses  such  a  power,  it  is  no  more  than 
reasonable  to  call  upon  him  for  proof.  Let  him  give  an  in- 
stance, in  which  he  has  in  some  way  exercised  it,  or  if  he 
never  has  done  it,  let  him  do  it  now,  and  thus  end  the  con- 
troversy. But  if,  though  a  man  really  has  this  power,  he 
never  has  exercised  it  and  never  will  exercise  it,  then,  after 
all,  the  existence  of  the  power  does  not  amount  to  much,  and 
does  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  doctrine,  that  the 
same  consequences  do  in  fact  result  from  the  same  antece- 
dent circumstances.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  question, 
whether  a  man  has  the  power,  is  of  no  weight.  For  if  he 
has  it,  but  never  uses  it,  the  result  will  be  the  same  as  though 
he  had  it  not.  And  so,  according  to  the  essay,  the  existence 
of  the  power  of  the  contrary,  being  never  exercised,  would 
do  nothing  to  shut  out  fatalism, — because,  notwithstanding 
such  a  power,  there  may  in  fact  be  an  invariable  constancy 
and  uniformity  in  the  result  of  moral  causes. 

Here  let  me  turn  aside  a  few  moments  just  to  say,  I  hardly 
know  how  to  account  for  it,  that  the  author  of  the  essay 
and  some  other  writers  should  represent  free  agency  as 
consisting  in  the  power  of  a  contrary  choice.  It  must  be 
obvious  to  all,  that  the  power  and  the  only  power  which  we 
really  use,  is  the  power  to  choose  and  act  as  we  do.  To 
use  the  power  of  doing  differently  from  what  we  do,  at  the 
very  time  that  we  do  any  thing,  is  the  same  as  to  do  dif- 
ferently from  what  we  do  at  the  very  time  that  we  do  it;— 
which  is  a  contradiction.     We  can  indeed  make  a  different 
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choice  at  another  time  and  in  other  circumstances.  But 
have  we  power  to  make  a  different  choice  at  the  very  time 
that  we  make  the  choice  we  do?  Let  it  be  that  we  have  such 
a  power.  I  say  that  we  cannot  use  it,  except  by  choosing 
at  the  very  time  differently  from  what  we  do  choose.  But 
how  can  this  be  ?  At  the  very  same  time  that  we  choose 
to  speak  the  truth,  bow  can  we  use  the  power  of  a  contrary 
choice,  and  actually  choose  to  speak  falsehood  ?  Now,  how 
shall  we  account  for  it,  that  any  one  should  represent  free 
agency  as  consisting  in  a  power,  which,  though  it  may  ex- 
ist, is  never  used,  and  the  use  of  which  would  imply  a  con- 
tradiction? Does  moral  agency  consist  in  the  power  to 
cause  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be,  or  to  cause  a  thing 
and  its  opposite  to  be  at  the  same  time  ? — a  power  to  make 
a  particular  choice  and  a  contrary  choice  at  one  and  the 
same  time  ?  I  certainly  know  that  the  choices  I  make  and 
the  actions  I  perform  are  the  choices  and  acts  of  a  free 
moral  agent.  And  is  notthe  power  to  choose  and  act  as  I  do,. 
all  the  power  that  is  necessary  to  my  moral  agency  ?  And 
how  can  the  power  of  a  contrary  choice  be  essential  to  moral 
agency,  unless  it  is  essential  to  moral  agency,  that  I  should 
actually  make  the  contrary  choice  ?  Who  can  reasonably 
wish  for  more  power,  than  that  which  he  exercises  in  all  the 
variety  of  choices  he  makes,  and  in  all  the  variety  of  his 
actions  ? 

An  obvious  exemplification  of  the  general  principle  which 
1  would  maintain,  is  found  in  the  words  of  Christ :  "  If  any 
man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  words."  Obedience  is  the 
invariable  consequence  of  love.  And  disobedience  is  the 
invariable  consequence  of  the  want  of  love.  "He  that  lovetfo 
me  not,  keepeth  not  my  words." — But  has  not  a  man  who 
is  now  destitute  of  love,  power  to  obey  ?  Yes,  on  the  proper 
condition.  He  cannot  render  a  true  obedience  to  Christ* 
without  love.  That  any  one  should  choose  to  obey,  and 
should  actually  and  sincerely  obey,  when  he  has  no  love,  is 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  obedience.  He  has  then  the  power 
to  obey,  conditionally,  and  the  conditions  are  such  as  arise 
from  the  nature  of  the  mind,  and  the  nature  of  volun- 
tary action.  These  conditions  are  often  expressed,  and, 
when  not  expressed,  are  understood.  And  practical  men 
understand  them  alike,  and  always  act  with  reference  to 
them.     When  thev  wish  to  induce  a  man  to  make  a  choice 
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different  from  what  he  has  made,  instead  of  appealing  to  the 
absolute  power  of  the  will,  they  labor  at  the  well  known 
conditions  of  the  new  choice.  In  this  way,  and  in  this  way 
only,  they  hope  to  succeed.  There  are  uniform  laws  in  the 
moral  world,  as  well  as  in  the  natural ;  and  to  attempt  to 
accomplish  any  thing  irrespectively  of  those  laws,  would  be 
as  unwise  and  fruitless  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

And  now,  as  1  have  undertaken  to  remark  on  this  partic- 
ular subject,  I  am  desirous  of  saying  all  that  I  have  to  say 
upon  it,  before  passing  to  another.  I  shall  therefore  take 
the  liberty  to  close  my  remarks  by  a  few  quotations  from  a 
late  writer,  whom  no  one  can  charge  with  the  want  of  en- 
lightened, patient,  profound  thought,  or  of  a  clear,  discrimi- 
nating judgment  on  metaphysical  subjects. 

"  Those  who  plead  for  contingent  self-determination,  or 
adopt  a  theory  which  implies  it,"  says  President  Day,  "often 
claim  to  themselves  the  exclusive  rightto be  considered  thead- 
vocates  of  liberty.  If  this  assumption  be  conceded  to  them,  it 
ought  to  be  distinctly  understood,  according  to  which  of  the 
numerous  meanings  of  the  term,  liberty  is  peculiar  to  their 
system.  Those  who  believe  in  the  dependence  of  volitions 
upon  motives  as  well  as  agents,  are  also  decided  advocates 
of  liberty.  But  they  do  not  engage  to  give  their  sanction  to 
every  strange  or  even  absurd  combination  of  ideas,  to  which 
any  philosopher  may  think  proper  to  annex  the  term,  how- 
ever contrary  it  may  be  to  the  signification  of  the  word  as 
sanctioned  by  common  usage.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands, 
that  with  respect  to  external  actions,  we  are  free,  when  we 
do  as  we  loill;  when  there  is  such  an  established  connection 
between  our  volitions  and  our  actions  that  the  latter  invari- 
ably follow  from  the  other.  When  we  will  to  walk,  we  walk, 
if  we  are  free. — Now  is  internal  liberty,  or  liberty  of  the 
will,  the  direct  opposite  of  this  ?  Does  it  imply  that  there 
is  no  dependence  of  our  volitions  on  antecedent  feelings ; 
that  they  are  as  often  contrary  to  our  desires,  as  conforma- 
ble to  them ;  that  however  ardently  a  man  may  love  God, 
this  has  no  controlling  influence  over  his  purposes  and  exe- 
cutive acts  ?" 

"  According  to  the  advocates  of  independent  self-determi- 
nation, liberty  of  the  will  implies  a  freedom  to  either  side. 
This  is  otherwise  expressed  by  saying,  that  whenever  a  man 
acts  freely  he  has  power  to  the  contrary." — Cousin  says : 
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*  An  action  performed  with  the  consciousness  of  power  not 
to  do  it,  is  what  men  have  called  a  free  action.' — '  Liberty 
— belongs  to  acts  which  we  perform,  with  the  consciousness 
of  doing  them,  and  of  being-  able  not  to  do  them.'  In  a  cer- 
tain sense  this  is  undoubtedly  true.  In  reference  to  external 
conduct,  a  man  is  free  when  he  does  as  he  wills.  But  does 
liberty  imply,  that  when  a  man  wills  a  certain  act,  it  is  no 
more  likely  to  follow  than  the  contrary  act ;  that  his  limbs 
will  as  soon  move  against  his  will,  as  with  it ;  in  other  words, 
that  there  is  no  established  connection  between  what  he 
does,  and  what  he  wills  to  do  ;  that  with  the  same  volitions, 
his  actions  might  be  different  ?" 

"  But  the  advocates  of  a  liberty  to  either  side,  would  proba- 
bly consider  it  as  relating  not  so  much  to  external  conduct, 
as  to  acts  of  the  will.  Cousin  says:  'Liberty  exists  in  the 
pure  power  of  willing,  which  is  always  accompanied  by  the 
consciousness  of  the  power  to  will  the  contrary  of  what  it 
wills.'  But  in  what  sense  is  it  true,"  says  President  Day, 
"  that  man  has  the  power  to  will  the  contrary  of  what  he 
actually  wills?  He  has  such  power,  that  with  a.  sufficient 
inducement,  he  will  make  an  opposite  choice.  But  has  he 
not  power,  you  ask,  to  choose  otherwise  than  he  does,  even 
though  it  be  certain  that  he  will  never  exercise  that  power 
unless  there  is  some  change  in  his  feelings,  or  in  the  motives 
before  him  ?  A  correct  answer  to  this  question  must  depend 
upon  the  extent  of  meaning  here  given  to  the  word  power. 
A  man  may  have  some  power,  and  not  have  all  power  ;  that 
is,  he  may  not  have  all  that  upon  which  the  result  depends. 
If  the  wTord  power  be  used  in  its  broadest  sense,  as  includ- 
ing not  only  opportunity,  knowledge,  capacity,  etc.,  but  mo- 
tives of  all  kinds  ;  it  is  not  true  that  a  man  has  always 
equal  power,  that  is,  equal  inducements,  to  opposite  volitions. 
Has  an  honest  man  the  same  inducement  to  lie,  which  he  has 
to  speak  the  truth  ?  When  the  saints  in  heaven  bow  in 
adoration  before  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb,  are  they 
equally  inclined  to  join  apostate  spirits  in  their  rebellion? 
When  Satan,  as  a  roaring  lion,  goeth  about  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour,  is  he  equally  inclined  to  promote  the  salva- 
tion of  men  ?" 

"But  if  the  word  power  be  here  used  according  to  its 
more  common  acceptation,  so  as  not  to  include  motives  and 
the   state  of  feeling,  this  is  not  inconsistent  with   such  a. 
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strength  of  inclination,  as  will  certainly  prevent  any  con- 
trary volition.  A  man  has  as  much  power  to  speak  the 
truth,  if  he  will,  as  he  has  to  utter  falsehood.  And  he  has 
as  much  power  to  will  to  speak  the  truth,  if  his  feelings  are 
so  inclined,  as  he  has  to  will  to  lie.  But  has  he  a  power 
which  will  determine  him  to  will  one  way,  while  his  feelings 
are  wholly  inclined  to  will  the  contrary  way  1  In  many 
cases,  there  may  be  conflicting  emotions  in  a  man's  mind, 
and  therefore  some  power  of  motive  in  opposite  directions. 
But  when  he  comes  to  a  decision,  are  the  motives  on  the 
opposite  sides  always  equal  ?  Is  it  not  the  preponderance 
of  one  over  the  other  which  turns  the  scale  ?  The  man  who 
wills  in  a  particular  way,  under  the  influence  of  certain  feel- 
ings, might  undoubtedly  will  differently,  under  a  different 
influence.  But  while  the  same  mind  continues  in  precisely 
the  same  state,  in  the  same  circumstances,  and  under  the 
same  influences  of  every  kind,  has  it  power  to  will  in  oppo- 
site directions  ;  or  if  it  has  this  power,  will  it  ever  use  it  ?" 

"If  in  asserting  a  power  to  contrary  volitions,  nothing 
more  is  intended,  than  that  a  different  influence  might  occa- 
sion an  opposite  decision  of  the  will,  this  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  dependence  of  volition  on  the  state  of  the  heart, 
external  motives,  natural  sensibilities,  acquired  propensities, 
etc.  The  younger  Edwards,  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the 
certain  connection  between  volitions  and  their  causes,  ad- 
mits that  the  power  of  acting  implies,  at  the  same  time,  a 
power  of  not  acting.  But  he  takes  special  care  to  guard 
his  admission  against  the  inference,  that  our  volitions  are 
independent  of  the  influence  of  motives. '  Moral  ne- 
cessity,' Dr.  Edwards  says,  '  is  the  certain  or  necessary  con- 
nection between  moral  causes  and  moral  effects  / '  and 

there  is  no  moral  necessity  in  the  case,  unless  the  connection 
be  real  and  absolutely  certain,  so  as  to  ensure  the  existence 
of  the  effects.'  And  his  father  says :  «  Moral  necessity  may 
be  as  absolute  as  natural  necessity  ;  that  is,  the  effect  may 
be  as  perfectly  connected  with  its  moral  cause,  as  a  natural 
necessary  effect  is  with  its  natural  cause.' — 'As  it  must  be 
allowed  that  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  a.  sure  and  perfect 
connection  between  moral  causes  and  their  effects  ;  so  this 
only  is  what  I  call  by  the  name  of  moral  necessity.'  Ac- 
cording to  these  writers,  then,  a  man  may  have  a  natural 
power  to  make  a  contrary  choice,  although,  at  the  same  time 
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he  is  morally  unable  to  do  it ;  that  is,  he  is  under  the  influ- 
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theTe  lgl  "r6  P11!108^^  llbcrty  of  will  requires  that 
hin*  n a-  "\dePendence  of  our  ^Vms  upon  any 
Extf r^?Cn  m?'  f°r  bGing  aS  they  are'  rather  than  otherwise! 
coSt  h  7  TST  m-a  man's  acting  uniformly,  ac- 
cording to  his  mil.    Does  internal  liberty  imply,  that  he 
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frequently  wills  in  opposite  to  his  supreme  affections  ?  When 
we  say  that  a  man  has  power  to  the  contrary  external 
action,  we  mean,  that  if  his  will  were  different,  the  action 
would  be  different.  But  some  who  speak  of  a  power  to 
contrary  volitions,  seem  to  mean,  that  under  the  same  influ- 
ence, and  in  the  same  state  of  mind,  the  volitions  may  be 
different.  It  is  a  power  of  contingence,  a  capacity  of  being 
subject  to  accident.  Is  not  the  term  power,  as  it  is  fre- 
quently used,  a  mere  'metaphysical  sound]  which  is  to  pro- 
duce its  effect,  not  by  any  distinct  signification,  in  the  con- 
nection in  which  it  is  introduced  ;  but  by  association  with 
feelings  excited  by  the  word,  in  cases  of  a  very  different 
nature  ?" 

"  Liberty  is  commonly  considered  a  privilege.  But  what 
privilege  is  conferred  by  the  liberty  of  contingence,— a  free- 
dom of  our  volitions  from  all  influence  of  motives,— of 
argument,  and  persuasion,  and  affections  ?  Suppose  a  man 
were  to  be  endowed  with  a  will  which  should  put  forth  vo- 
litions wholly  at  random,  without  any  regard  to  his  feelings  ; 
that  if  these  should  urge  him  ever  so  strongly  to  go  one  way, 
his  will  would  determine  he  should  go  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion ;  that  however  much  he  might  be  pleased  with  obeying 
God,  his  volitions  would  lead  him  to  disobey  ;  would  this  be 
the  perfection  of  liberty  ?  Or  suppose  his  volitions  should 
spring  up  without  any  cause,  or  reason,  or  influence  what- 
ever, either  from  without  or  from  within ;  would  this  be  the 
most  desirable  condition  of  his  being  V  See  Day  on  the 
Will,  Sect.  4. 

FREE    MORAL    AGENT. 

A  moral  agent  is  one  who  performs  actions  which  are  of 
a  moral  nature,  and  are  related  to  a  moral  law.  But  what 
is  a  free  agent  ?  The  word  free  is  relative.  Taken  in  a 
good  sense,  it  denotes  the  absence  of  something  inconvenient 
or  undesirable.  A  citizen  of  the  United  States  \sfree.  But 
from  what  is  he  free  ?  He  is  not  free  from  the  authority  of 
law,  nor  from  the  power  of  rulers.  He  is  not  free  from 
restrictions  as  to  the  use  of  his  property,  or  as  to  the  busi- 
ness he  shall  pursue.  In  various  instances  his  personal 
liberty  is  limited.  Yet  notwithstanding  these  various  and 
sometimes  unwelcome  restraints,  we  say  he  is  in  a  free 
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country,  and  is  a  free  man.  But  from  what  is  he  free  ?  —  He  is 
free  from  a  despotic  government.  He  is  free  from  the  pow- 
er of  a  king  or  master,  who  rules,  not  according  to  just  and 
equal  laws,  but  according  to  his  own  absolute  will.  He  is 
free  from  oppression,  and  from  all  unnecessary  and  unrea- 
sonable restraints.  In  the  Scripture  sense,  a  man  is  free, 
who  is  free  from  the  dominion  of  sin  and  has  the  liberty  of 
the  sons  of  God. 

But  in  the  case  now  under  consideration,  freedom   is 
spoken  of  as  an  attribute  of  an  intelligent,  accountable  being. 
Here  freedom  is  freedom  from  whatever  would  prevent  vol- 
untary, moral,  accountable  action.     And  in  regard  to  this, 
we  form  our  judgment,  not  by  an  abstract  intellectual  pro- 
cess of  argument,  but  by  consciousness  and  common  sense. 
We  know  that  we  are  moral,  accountable  agents.     This  is 
so  evident  and  certain,  that  no  proof  is  necessary.     We  knoxo 
also  that   we  are  free,  not  indeed  in  all  respects,  but  so  far 
as  freedom   is  necessary  for  those  who  are  the  proper  sub- 
jects  of  law.      We   are    free   from  compulsion   or  force. 
We  do  what  we  choose,  and  we  choose  as  our  heart  is  inclined. 
We  are  not  free  from  moral  law,  or  from  obligation  to  serve 
God.   And,  to  take  another  view,  we  are  not,  in  our  volun- 
tary conduct,  free  from  the  influence  of  our  inclinations  and 
desires,  nor  from  the  influence  of  external  objects.     In  our 
unrenewed  state,  we   are   not  free  from   the  control  of  a 
deceitful  and  wicked  heart.     If  we  are  Christians,  we  are 
not  free  from  the  influence  of  pious  affections.     And  whe- 
ther we  are  Christians  or  not,  we  are  not  free  from  the  es- 
tablished laws  of  the  mind  ;  and  one  of  these  laws  we  learn 
trom  experience  to  be,  that  the  executive  acts  of  the  will, 
called   volitions,  follow  our  inclinations  and  desires.     That 
we  should  have  a  choice  or  determination,  not  conformed 
to  our  inclinations  and  desires,  is  inconceivable.     Such  a 
thing  never  did  exist,  and  never  can.     It  is  indeed  true  that 
our  choice  and  our  voluntary  conduct  often  have  an  effect 
director  indirect,  upon  our  subsequent  affections  and  desires  • 
and  this   discloses  another  important  practical   principle' 
But  who  does  not  know  that  the  very  choice  or  determination 
ol  mind    which  thus  influences  subsequent  affections  and 
desires,  does  itself  spring  from  affections  and  desires  already 
existing  ?     Nor  is  this  any  thing  strange.     In  many  cases 
we  nnd  that  the  same  thing  is  the  effect  of  a  pre-existing 
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cause,  and  the  cause  of  a  subsequent  effect  ;  and  that  this 
last  effect  becomes  the  cause  of  another  effect,  and  so  on. 
No  man  can  be  a  watchful  observer  of  human  affairs,  with- 
out perceiving  such  a  concatenation  of  causes  and  effects  in 
the  common   course  of  divine  Providence. 

The  doctrine  that  our  volitions,  or  the  determinations  of 
our  will  proceed  from  our  affections,  is  thought  by  some  to 
be  liable  to  objection  with  regard  to  the  case  of  Adam. 
How,  it  is  asked,  could  he  be  influenced  in  ihe  act  of  his 
will  to  disobey,  by  his  affections,  or  the  state  of  his  heart,  when 
his  affections  were  holy  ?  1  answer  ;  while  his  affections 
all  remained  holy,  he  could  not  be  influenced  by  them  to 
disobey.  But  he  was  mutable,  and  the  affections  of  his 
heart,  which  were  once  holy,  became  sinful.  And  it  agrees 
with  common  experience,  that  sinful  affections  of  heart 
should  lead  to  voluntary  transgression. — But  how  did  his 
heart  change  from  holiness  to  sin  ?  I  answer  ;  he  certainly 
did  change,  and  the  change  must  have  begun  somewhere. 
As  I  never  experienced  such  a  change  myself,  and  as  I  am 
unable  to  look  into  Adam's  mind  and  trace  the  process  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  took  place  when  he  became  a 
transgressor,  1  cannot  tell  how  he  changed  from  holiness  to 
sin.  This  lies  beyond  my  province.  But  as  the  inclina- 
tions, affections  and  desires  of  the  heart  are  evidently  the 
chief  springs  of  voluntary  action,  it  would  seem  very  pro- 
bable, that  the  change  in  Adam's  character  commenced  in  his 
heart,  and  that  his  sinful  heart  led  to  the  act  of  disobedience. 
And  it  is  certainly  no  more  difficult  to  show  how  his  affec- 
tions became  corrupt,  and  how  these  corrupt  affections  led 
to  voluntary  transgression,  than  it  is  to  show  how  he  could 
choose  to  transgress,  while  the  affections  and  desires  of  his 
heart  were  all  pure,  and  how  this  choice,  proceeding  from 
a  sinless  heart,  could  be  sinful ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  show 
how  voluntary  transgression  could  take  place  without  any 
wrong  feeling  in  the  heart  prompting  to  it.  If,  to  escape 
this  last  difficulty,  it  should  be  said,  that  the  first  act  of 
Adam's  will  to  transgress,  was  an  ultimate  fact,  and  so  not 
to  be  explained  or  accounted  for,  I  could  with  equal  pro- 
priety say,  that  the  change  of  his  heart  from  a  pure  to  a  cor- 
rupt state  was  an  ultimate  fact,  admitting  of  no  explanation. 

If  the  case  of  the  first  transgression  is  treated  metaphysi- 
cally, there  is  no  escape  from  difficulties.     The  common 
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theory  is  no  more  encumbered  with  them,  than  any  other, 
and  therefore  the  existence  of  insolvable  difficulties  cannot 
fairly  be  urged  as  a  valid  objection  against  it.  It  may  be 
that  the  theory  of  divine  truth  in  relation  to  this  matter  has 
mysteries  not  to  be  explained,  and  depths  which  no  finite 
mind  can  fathom.  This  we  know  is  the  case  with  many 
portions  of  divine  truth.  But  after  all,  it  may  be,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  this  subject,  which  necessarily  occasions  any 
special  difficulty.  The  difficulties  which  geneialiy  perplex 
us,  may  be  owing  to  something  wrong  in  our  habits  of  think- 
ing, and  particularly  to  our  undertaking  to  judge  of  that 
which  is  wholly  of  a  moral  or  spiritual  nature,  by  our  specu- 
lative faculties.  It  may  be  that  the  views  which  David  had 
of  his  own  misconduct,  when  he  wrote  the  51st  Psalm,  were 
not  only  just  and  true,  but  the  only  views  which  were  fit 
and  profitable  for  him.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Peter, 
when  he  went  out  and  wept  bitterly.  It  may  be,  that  he 
then  entertained  the  right  and  proper  views — the  only  right 
and  proper  views  of  his  own  offence.  All  the  truth  and 
all  the  philosophy,  which  justly  belongs  to  any  transgressor, 
may  be  contained  in  the  humble,  contrite  confession  ;  I  have 
done  wickedly  ; — against  thee,  O  God,  have  I  sinned :  I  abhor 
myself.  The  Lord  is  righteous,  and  I  am  justly  condemned.  We 
know  that  this  is  enough  for  the  purposes  of  salvation,  and  it 
may  be  that,  in  regard  to  all  important  purposes,  this  is  the 
end  of  the  matter.  As  it  is  a  concern  of  conscience  and  the 
heart,  it  may  be,  that  any  attempt,  to  work  out  the  problem 
in  a  speculative,  philosophical  manner,  is  not  only  needless, 
but  hazardous  ;  and  that  he  who  never  makes  the  attempt, 
and  is  content  to  treat  the  subject  merely  in  a  penitent,  de- 
vout and  practical  manner,  is  in  the  surest  way  to  understand 
the  truth,  and  to  keep  his  mind  effectually  closed  against  the 
encroachments  of  error.  And  the  time  may  come,  when 
the  wise  and  good  man,  instead  of  coldly  inquiring  after  the 
'philosophy  of  sin,  will  be  wholly  occupied  in  confessing  and 
forsaking  it,  in  seeking  forgiveness  for  it,  and  in  watchfully 
guarding  against  it.  And  if  we  could  have  access  to  Adam, 
and  could  ask  him  to  give  us  an  exact  and  faithful  account  of 
his  apostacy,  it  may  be  that,  after  all  he  has  learnt  in  the 
world  of  spirits  for  five  thousand  years,  the  beginning,  and 
middle,  and  termination  of  his  story  would  be,  that  he  was 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  was  under  perfect  obligations 
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to  obey  his  commands,  but  that  he  yielded  to  temptation 
and  became  a  sinner.  And  it  may  be,  that  he  would  won- 
der at  us,  philosophizing  sinners,  that  we  should  have  so  much 
trouble  oi  a  speculative,  metaphysical  kind,  respecting  our  de- 
pravity, and  so  little  of  a  spiritual  kind,  arising  from  a  sense  of 
the  moral  evil  that  is  in  us,  and  of  our  ill  desert  as  transgressors. 
I  do  not  mean  to  discard  mental  philosophy,  as  a  science. 
It  is  certainly  interesting,  and  conducive  to  the  great  end  of 
our  being,  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  immortal 
mind,  and  to  observe  the  established  principles  or  laws 
which  govern  its  operations.  But  mental  philosophy,  as  a 
science,  has  its  own  province,  and  should  never  interfere 
with  moral  science.  It  must  be  founded  wholly  upon  the 
facts  of  consciousness.  It  must  take  those  facts  as  they  are  ; 
just  as  the  science  of  physics  takes  the  facts  in  the  natural 
world  as  they  are,  and  builds  upon  them.  Now  our  spiritual 
consciousness  teaches  us,  that  we  are  the  proper  subjects  of 
moral  law,  and  that  we  are  accountable  to  God  for  our 
conduct,  and  are  deserving  of  praise  or  blame  according  as 
we  conform  or  not  to  the  rule  of  right.  This  then  is  a  fact, 
settled  for  ever,  and  not  on  any  account  to  be  called  in  ques- 
tion. Whatever  we  find  the  laws  of  mental  action  to  be, 
this  fact  remains.  It  is  a  first  principle.  What  then  shall 
we  think,  if  a  man  comes  forward  and  says, — If  the  laws  of 
the  mind  are  so  and  so,  we  cannot  be  moral,  accountable 
beings  ?  We  tell  him,  the  proper  inquiry  is,  whether  such 
are  the  laws  of  the  mind.  If,  on  a  careful  examination,  we 
find  them  to  be  so,  this  can  never  justify  us  in  setting  aside 
the  great  fact  of  our  spiritual  consciousness,  that  we  are 
moral,  accountable  beings.  We  cannot  infer  from  one  well- 
known  truth,  that  another  well-known  truth,  is  not  a  truth. 
Whatever  we  find  to  be  metaphysically  true  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  mind  or  the  mode  of  its  acting— whether  the  necessa- 
rian scheme,  or  the  opposite,  or  some  one  still  different, 
proves  to  be  the  right  scheme—  the  important  truth  re- 
mains in  full  force,  and  will  remain  for  ever,  that  we  are  moral 
agents,  justly  accountable  to  God  for  our  conduct,  and  are  praise- 
worthy or  blameworthy,  according  as  we  obey  or  disobey  the 
moral  laiv.  Let  us  then  no  longer  create  to  ourselves  diffi- 
culties and  perplexities  by  attempting  to  carry  the  decisions 
of  the  speculative  understanding  into  the  province  of  con- 
science or  moral  sense.     Let  us  judge  by  our  speculative 
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faculty  on  speculative  subjects,  and  by  our  moral  faculty 
on  moral  subjects — never  suffering  one  of  these  to  interfere 
with  the  other.  In  this  way,  the  decisions  of  each  may  be- 
come more  clear  and  satisfactory,  and  the  disputes  which 
are  carried  on  by  speculative  reason,  respecting  the  affairs 
of  conscience,  may  all  come  to  an  end.  And  as  to  the  diffi- 
culties which  have  been  accumulating  of  late  in  regard  to 
moral  agency, — it  may  be  that  they  are  chiefly  factitious  or 
imaginary  ;  and  if  so,  the  best  mode  of  treating  them  is  not 
to  encounter  them,  but  to  dismiss  them. 

MORAL    NECESSITY. 

Why  should  there  be  any  objection  to  this  phrase,  or  to 
that  which  is  intended  by  it?  Writers  explain  moral  ne- 
cessity to  be  the  certain  connection  between  moral  causes 
and  their  effects ;  or,  the  invariable  influence  of  moral 
causes.  Moral  causes  are  the  inclinations,  affections  and 
desires  of  the  heart,  together  with  the  objects  to  which  they 
relate.  The  language  is  scientific,  and  has  its  use  in  philo- 
sophical treatises,  though  not  exactly  suited  to  popular  dis- 
course. And  yet  the  sacred  writers  frequently  use  language 
which  implies  all  that  is  meant  by  necessity  in  this  case,  and 
they  sometimes  use  the  very  word,  and  in  the  sense  which 
scientific  writers  affix  to  it ;  as  St.  Paul  says,  a  necessity  is 
laid  upon  him  to  preach  the  gospel ;  and  Christ  says,  that 
there  is  a  necessity  that  offences  should  come,  and  that  his 
death  is  an  event  which  must  come  to  pass.  Similar  lan- 
guage is  often  used,  in  common  discourse,  in  which  it  is  al- 
ways expected,  that  a  meaning  will  be  given  to  words  cor- 
respondent with  the  nature  of  the  subject.  Now  as  scientific 
use,  in  this  case,  so  well  agrees  with  Scripture  use,  and  with 
the  prevailing  use  in  common  discourse,  what  valid  objec- 
tion can  be  made  against  it  ?  If  we  interpret  the  language 
relative  to  this  subject  according  to  the  acknowledged  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation,  giving  it  a  meaning  corresponding 
with  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  case,  how  easily 
should  we  rid  ourselves  of  difficulty?  And  is  it  a  mark  of 
candor  and  enlargedness  of  mind,  to  indulge  a  prejudice 
against  modes  of  speech  which  have  long  been  in  good  use, 
or  to  insist  upon  fxing  a  meaning  upon  them,  foreign  to  the 
manifest  design  for  which  they  are  employed? 

20* 
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THE  GREAT  MISTAKE. 

President  Edwards  and  others  say,  what  evidently  agrees 
with  fact,  that  the  connection  between  a  moral  action  and 
its  cause  is  certain,  so  as  to  ensure  the  existence  of  the  ac- 
tion ;  and  that  "  moral  necessity  may  be  as  absolute  as  natural 
necessity  ;  that  is,  an  effect  may  be  as  perfectly  connected 
with  its  moral  cause,  as  a  natural,  necessary  effect  is,  with 
its  natural  cause."  The  truth  of  this  must  be  perfectly  evi- 
dent, if  we  look  at  particular  instances  of  moral  necessity. 
The  moral  perfections  of  God,  his  wisdom,  righteousness  and 
goodness,  are  moral  causes.  The  effect  certainly  connected 
with  them  or  resulting  from  them,  is  holy,  righteous,  and 
benevolent  action.  Such  a  being  as  God  cannot  do  wrong. 
He  must  do  right.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  he  will  do 
right.  To  suppose  that  infinite,  immutable  righteousness  and 
goodness  will  lead  to  any  thing  but  right  action,  is  palpably 
absurd.  The  sincere  love  of  believers  to  Christ  is  a  moral 
cause,  and  is  invariably  connected  with  obedience  as  its  ef- 
fect. "  He  that  loveth  me  keepeth  my  words."  The  effect 
follows  from  the  very  nature  of  love.  It  cannot  be  other- 
wise. If  we  know  that  any  one  truly  loves  Christ,  we 
know  that  he  will  obey  Christ.  And  if  any  one  does  not 
obey,  we  know  he  does  not  love.  The  carnal  mind,  or  de- 
jnaved  heart,  is  a  moral  cause,  and  is  certainly  connected 
with  its  effect,  which  is  transgression  of  God's  Jaw.  They 
in  whom  this  cause  exists,  Paul  says,  "cannot  be  subject  to 
the  law,"  and  H  cannot  please  God."  Disobedience  must 
follow  from  the  carnal,  selfish  heart,  as  certainly  as  any 
natural  effect  follows  from  a  natural  cause.  The  disposition 
of  Satan  is  a  moral  cause  ;  and  the  certain,  invariable  con- 
sequence is,  and  will  be,  rebellion  against  God.  To  suppose 
it  will  be  otherwise  would  be  obviously  inconsistent.  The 
things  above  mentioned  are  very  plain.  Who  will  say  they 
are  not  ?  Now  because  right  or  ivrojig  action  is  the  certain 
result  of  moral  causes,  does  it  follow  that  the  action  is  nei- 
ther right  nor  wrong?  Because  moral  causes  produce  their 
effect  as  certainly  and  invariably  as  physical  causes,  does 
it  follow  that  the  effect  is  a  physical  effect?  Because  there 
is  as  real  an  influence  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  does 
it  follow  that  the  influence  is  of  the  same  nature  ?  It  does 
certainly  result  from  the  corrupt  passions  and  desires  of 
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man,  that  offences  will  take  place.  There  is  a  necessity  for 
this.  So  the  original  word  avayxr]  signifies.  See  Matt.  18: 
7.  But  can  we  conclude  that  this  necessity  is  of  the  same 
nature  with  physical  necessity?  Or  can  we  conclude  that 
the  offences  which  flow  from  it  are  destitute  of  a  moral  na- 
ture, and  deserve  no  blame,  because  this  is  the  case  with  the 
effects  of  a  physical  necessity  ?  Here  is  the  great  mistake. 
And  if  any  one  falls  into  this  mistake,  he  will  be  likely  to  go 
wrong  on  the  whole  subject.  It  certainly  is  a  mistake.  It  is 
not  true,  that  if  the  influence  of  moral  causes  is  as  certain 
and  invariable,  as  the  influence  of  physical  causes,  the  effects 
must  be  of  the  same  nature  with  physical  effects.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  true,  that  because  the  strong  and  unquenchable 
love  of  Paul's  heart  had  as  certain  an  influence  to  lead  him 
to  preach  the  gospel,  as  the  power  of  steam  has  to  propel 
an  engine,  therefore  he  was  no  more  praiseworthy  for 
preaching,  than  an  engine  is  for  moving.  Because  the  in- 
finite perfection  of  God  does  as  certainly  and  invariably  re- 
sult in  holy  and  benevolent  action,  as  the  power  of  gravita- 
tion produces  its  appropriate  effect,  and  because  it  is  as 
really  impossible  for  God  to  lie,  as  it  is  for  gravitation  to 
produce  an  effect  contrary  to  its  nature, — it  certainly  does 
not  follow  from  this,  that  holy  action  in  God  has  no  more 
excellence  or  praiseworthiness,  than  the  effect  of  gravitation 
in  material  bodies.  It  is  not  the  high  degree  or  the  constancy 
of  the  influence  which  a  moral  cause  exerts,  that  gives  char- 
acter to  its  effects.  Nor  is  it  the  high  degree  or  the  constancy 
of  the  influence  of  a  physical  cause,  that  gives  character  to  its- 
effects.  Moral  and  physical  causes  are  in  their  nature  entirely 
different.  The  fact  that  they  are  all  causes,  does  not  make 
them  the  same  causes,  or  like  causes.  If  moral  causes  have  an 
influence  which  is  equally  powerful  with  physical  causes, 
and  which  equally  prevents  or  takes  away  all  resistance, 
this  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  causes,  nor  the  nature 
of  their  influence,  nor  the  nature  of  the  effects  produced. 
To  suppose  that  it  does  is  the  great  mistake.  If  any  one 
makes  this  mistake,  he  may  easily  correct  it,  if  he  will  lay 
aside  the  technical  language  which  occasions  the  difficulty, 
and  will  speak  of  cases,  where  moral  causes  exist  and  ope- 
rate, in  plain,  common  language,  and  for  practical  purposes 
— if,  instead  of  saying  that  God  acts  under  the  influence  of 
moral  necessity,  he  will  say,  his  actions  certainly  and  invaria* 
bly  flow    from  his  infinite  wisdom  and    goodness — if  in- 
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stead  of  saying,  that  Christians  are  influenced  by  a  moral 
necessity,  he  will  say,  their  love  and  gratitude  to  Christ,  and 
their  benevolence  to  their  fellow  men,  are  motives  which 
certainly  influence  them  to  pious  and  benevolent  actions — 
and  if,  instead  of  saying,  that  sinners  act  as  they  do,  from  a 
moral  necessity,  he  will  say,  they  act  from  the  selfishness, 
the  pride,  the  covetousness  and  desperate  wickedness  of 
their  hearts.  By  contemplating  these  common  and  well- 
known  facts,  as  expressed  in  common  language,  it  would  seem 
that  all  unprejudiced  men  may  become  satisfied.  And  why 
should  not  scientific  men  be  equally  satisfied,  when  the  same 
facts  are  expressed  in  scientific  language?  But  if  any  of 
us  have  a  dislike  to  the  scientific  language  of  Edwards  and 
others  on  the  present  subject,  let  us  take  care  that  we  do 
not  impute  to  them  a  meaning  which  never  entered  their 
minds,  and  that  we  do  not  deny  or  overlook  what  is  equally 
a  matter  of  fact,  whether  it  is  expressed  in  common  or  in 
scientific  language. 

FATALISM. 

So  far  as  the  present  subject  is  concerned,  the  word 
Fatalism,  which  is  often  used  in  a  very  vague  sense,  is  evi- 
dently intended  to  denote  the  opposite  of  the  doctrine,  that 
we  are  free,  moral,  accountable  beings — the  proper  subjects  of 
law — under  the  government  of  a  wise,  righteous  and  benevolent 
God — and  praiseworthy  or  blameworthy  according  to  our  con- 
duct. Fatalism  then  must  imply,  that  ive  are  not  free,  moral, 
accountable  beings  ;  that  we  are  not  the  proper  subjects  of  law  ; 
that  we  are  not  under  the  government  of  a  wise,  righteous  and 
benevolent  God;  and  that  we  are  neither  praiseworthy  nor 
blameworthy  for  our  conduct.  Fatalism  may  be  set  forth  in 
a  variety  of  forms  ;  but  in  all  its  forms,  it  must  imply  what 
is  stated  above.  It  may  be  proper  and  useful  then,  to  con- 
sider it  as  including  these  several  points,  which  are  here 
expressed  in  language  which  is  perfectly  unambiguous  and 
plain.  Now  in  order  to  satisfy  ourselves  whether  the  doc- 
trine of  moral  necessity  involves  or  leads  to  Fatalism,  we  must 
have  a  clear  conception  of  what  moral  necessity  is.  And  it 
will  be  just  and  right  to  consider  it  to  be  what  its  most  intel- 
ligent advocates  represent  it  to  be;  that  is,  the  certain  and 
invariable  connection  of  moral  causes  and  moral  effects.  The 
doctrine  implies  that  all  the  external  voluntary  actions  of 
men,  and  all  their  inward  affections,  purposes,  etc.,  result 
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from  motives  operating  in  or  upon  the  mind.  Now,  does 
moral  necessity,  thus  explained,  involve  Fatalism,  or  lead  to  it? 
or,  in  other  and  plainer  words,  does  it  imply  all  or  any  of 
the  particulars  above  mentioned,  which  go  to  make  up  Fatalism? 
This  is  now  the  subject  of  inquiry. 

Does  then  the  doctrine  of  Edwards  imply,  that  we  are 
not  free  agents  ?  I  answer  ;  according  to  that  doctrine,  we 
are  not  indeed  free  in  all  respects.  We  are  not  free  from 
the  influence  of  motives,  whether  taken  objectively  or  sub- 
jectively. To  be  free  from  this  influence,  would  be  the 
same  as  to  be  free  from  the  most  essential  condition  of  a 
rational  being.  Indeed,  till  better  informed,  I  must  hold 
that  acting  without  motives  is  impossible.  According  to 
the  doctrine  of  moral  necessity,  we  are  not  free  from  the 
established  laws  of  the  mind.  It  would  be  easy  to  show 
that,  if  we  were  free  from  the  operation  of  these  laws,  we 
should  not  know  what  to  do,  nor  how  to  accomplish  any 
desirable  object,  and  should  be  totally  unfit  to  be  the  sub- 
jects of  a  moral  government.  Again  ;  we  are  not  free  from 
the  sovereign,  controlling  influence  of  the  Creator  and  Governor 
of  the  world.  To  be  tree  from  this  influence,  would  be  to 
be  free  from  the  condition  of  a  created,  dependent  being; — 
which  is  surely  a  freedom  that  no  good  man  can  desire. 
But  according  to  the  doctrine  of  moral  necessity,  we  are, 
in  all  our  moral  actions,  free  from  every  thing  of  the  nature 
of  physical  force  or  compulsion,  and  from  whatever  would 
hinder  us  from  being  the  fit  subjects  of  divine  law,  and  justly 
commendable  or  culpable  for  our  conduct.  Moral  neces- 
sity, as  above  explained,  leaves  us  in  possession  of  all  this 
freedom,  and  of  all  the  freedom  which  would  be  desirable 
or  useful  to  us.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  moral  neces- 
sity, we  have  liberty  to  act  according  to  our  choice,  and 
liberty  to  choose  according  to  our  predominant  inclinations 
and  desires,  and  as,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  we  judge 
to  be  best.  Who  could  ask  for  more  freedom  than  this? 
Surely  we  could  not  wish  for  a  freedom  to  act  contrary  to 
our  choice,  or  to  choose  contrary  to  what  is  most  agreeable 
to  our  inclinations  and  desires,  and  what,  all  things  con- 
sidered, we  think  to  be  best.  Such  freedom  as  this,  pos- 
sessed and  exercised,  would  lake  away  all  order  from  our 
mental  operations,  and  unhinge  our  rational  existence. 

I  inquire  next,  whether  moral  necessity  is  inconsistent 
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with  our  being  moral  agents  ?  That  necessity  which  is  mor- 
al is  widely  different  from  that  which  is  physical.  It  plainly 
implies  that  those  to  whom  it  belongs  are  moral  agents.  It 
can  belong  to  no  other.  So  that  moral  agency,  instead  of 
being  excluded  by  moral  necessity,  is  directly  implied  in  it. 
Those  who  are  not  moral  agents  can  no  more  be  the  sub- 
jects of  moral  necessity,  than  they  can  be  the  subjects  of 
moral  relations  and  moral  affections.  Moral  necessity  is 
found  only  where  moral  causes  operate,  and  moral  actions 
are  performed. — Take  the  case  of  St.  Paul.  Who  ever  acted 
more  entirely  under  a  moral  necessity  than  he  did  in  preach- 
ing the  gospel?  (See  1  Cor.  9:  16.)  And  yet,  who  ever 
exhibited  a  nature  and  performed  actions  more  evidently 
moral?  Take  the  case  of  those  mentioned  Matt.  18:  7. 
There  was  a  necessity  that  offences  should  come  ;  but  those 
who  committed  them  most  certainly  performed  actions  which 
were  morally  wrong ;  that  is,  they  were  sinful  moral  agents, 
and  deserved  the  wo  pronounced  against  them. 

Again.  Is  moral  necessity  inconsistent  with  our  being 
justly  accountable  for  our  conduct  ?  Now,  if,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  moral  necessity,  we  possess  all  the  freedom 
which  can  belong  to  intelligent  beings,  and  put  forth  an 
agency  which  is  altogether  of  a  moral  nature,  then  surely 
we  must  be  accountable  for  our  actions.  The  examples 
above  mentioned,  and  others  of  the  same  kind,  fully  illus- 
trate this.  Were  not  those  who  were  chargeable  with  the 
offences  which  Christ  said  must  come,  accountable  to  God 
for  them?  A  necessity  was  laid  upon  Paul  to  preach  the 
gospel.  And  was  he  not  accountable  to  God  for  his  preach- 
ing ?  According  to  the  Scriptures,  there  was  a  necessity 
that  Christ  should  be  put  to  death.  But  were  not  those, 
who  had  an  agency  in  that  event,  justly  accountable  to  God  ? 

Is  moral  necessity  inconsistent  with  our  being  the  proper 
subjects  of  law  ?  The  answer  is  much  the  same  as  before 
given.  In  my  apprehension,  no  beings,  except  those  who 
act  under  a  moral  necessity,  in  other  words,  those  who  are 
influenced  by  moral  causes,  can  be  proper  subjects  of  law. 
All  agents  must  act  under  the  influence  of  physical  causes, 
or  moral  causes.  Now  so  far  as  any  agents  act  under  the 
influence  of  physical  causes,  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  the 
subjects  of  a  moral  law.  The  two  things  are  incompatible. 
But  to  act  under  the  influence  of  moral  causes,  is  the  same 
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as  to  act  rationally  and  morally  ;  which  is  the  only  mode  of 
acting,  suited  to  those  who  are  placed  under  a  moral  law. 

And  why  should  any  think  that  moral  necessity  implies, 
that  ice  are  not  under  the  government  of  a  wise,  righteous  and 
benevolent  God,  and  are  not  worthy  of  praise  or  blame  for  our 
conduct?  which  is  another  point  of  fatalism.  May  not  such 
a  being  create  moral  agents ; — agents  who  act  under  the 
influence  of  moral  causes?  We  shall  find  that  the  very 
circumstance  upon  which  conscience  fixes,  as  that  which 
renders  us  praiseworthy  or  blameworthy,  is  the  circum- 
stance, that  we  are  influenced  by  moral  causes  or  motives. 

I  acknowledge  this  to  be  one  of  the  cases,  in  which  direct, 
formal  proof  is  difficult ;  not  because  the  point  to  be  proved  is 
obscure  or  doubtful,  but  because  there  is  nothing  more  evi- 
dent. All  that  belongs  to  the  doctrine  of  moral  necessity,  as 
stated  by  Edwards,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  direct 
consciousness.  I  am  sure  that  I  act  in  the  manner  described  ; 
and  I  am  sure  that  I  am  a  free,  moral,  accountable  being, 
because  I  do  act  in  this  manner.  I  want  no  support  for  the 
doctrine,  but  my  own  consciousness.  And  whenever  I  have 
been  embarrassed  in  my  reflections  respecting  the  doctrine 
of  moral  necessity,  it  has  been  the  consequence  of  my  mis- 
taking the  import  of  the  terms  by  which  the  doctrine  is  ex- 
pressed, or  of  my  suffering  speculative  reasoning,  not  at  all 
adapted  to  the  subject,  to  interfere  with  the  decision  of  con- 
sciousness. If  we  disregard  the  plain  decision  of  conscious- 
ness, it  is  in  vain  that  we  seek  for  evidence  from  other 
sources. 

I  ask  those  for  proof,  who  affirm,  that  the  theory  of  moral 
necessity  is  incompatible  with  free,  moral,  accountable  agen- 
cy. Let  them  show  in  what  respects  it  is  incompatible. 
Let  them  bring  forward  some  instance  in  which  a  free  moral 
agent  ever  did  deliberately  act  otherwise  than  according  to 
that  theory.  They  say  indeed,  that  whenever  they  choose, 
they  have  the  power  of  a  contrary  choice.  But  do  they 
pretend  that  they  ever,  in  any  case,  exercised  that  power  ? 
Do  they  pretend  that  they  can  exercise  it? 

As  the  charge  of  Fatalism  has  been  so  seriously  urged 
against  the  doctrine  of  Edwards,  I  am  desirous  of  making 
another  free  quotation  from  President  Day's  book  on  the 
Will.  He  cites  the  remark  of  Cousin,  that  "the  theory  of 
Locke  concerning  freedom  tended  to  Fatalism  ;"  and  then 
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he  says:  "This  calling  in  the  aid  of  an  odious  appellation, 
is  a  very  convenient  and  summary  mode  of  confuting  an  op- 
ponent. It  has  a  special  advantage  when  the  name  which 
is  substituted  for  argument,  is  so  indefinite  and  mysterious, 
that  the  reader  is  in  no  danger  of  discovering  its  meaning. 
Fatalism  is  commonly  understood  to  be  something  heathen- 
ish. But  it  has  assumed  such  a  diversity  of  forms,  that  it 
is  sufficiently  unintelligible  to  answer  the  purpose  of  an  ar- 
gument, which  is  most  efficacious  when  least  understood.  It 
would  be  a  more  simple,  if  not  a  more  satisfactory  mode  of 
reasoning,  to  offer  direct  proof  of  the  reality  of  contingent 
self-determination. Whatever  was  meant  by  the  Fatal- 
ism of  the  ancients,  it  did  not  imply  that  all  the  changes  in 
the  world  are  under  the  guidance  of  a  Being  of  infinite  wis- 
dom and  infinite  goodness. It  is  urged  that  the  Fatal- 
ists refer  every  change  to  a  cause.  So  do  believers  in  self- 
determination  ;  not  excepting  even  acts  of  the  will. 

Is  it  Fatalism  to  believe,  that  he  who  formed  the  soul  of  man 
can  so  touch  the  springs  of  its  action  as  to  influence  the  will, 
without  interfering  with  the  freedom  of  its  choice  ?  Is  a 
chain  of  causes,  suspended  from  the  throne  of  nonentity,  to 
be  likened  to  the  purposes  and  agency  of  the  omniscient 
Creator?  Is  it  Fatalism  to  believe,  that  motives  may  have 
a  real  influence  in  determining  volition,  and  that  they  may 
be  presented  by  the  providence  of  God ;  that  the  state  of 
the  heart  has  also  some  concern  in  giving  direction  to  our 
acts  of  choice,  and  that  this  native  or  acquired  state  is  not 

always  the  product  of  chance  ? The  object  of  our  inquiry 

is  to  learn  whether  moral  acts  are  determined  by  accident. 
If  they  are  not,  does  it  certainly  follow  that  they  must  be 
subject  to  the  Fates  of  the  heathen?  Is  the  authority  over 
the  heart  so  divided  between  fate  and  contingence,  that 
what  is  not  ascribed  to  one,  must  of  necessity  belong  to  the 
other?  Is  there  no  room  left  for  any  effectual  influence 
from  infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence  1" 

"  The  suggestion  that  a  denial  of  contingent  self-determi- 
nation leads  to  Pantheism,  is  as  indefinite  in  its  application, 
as  the  charge  of  Fatalism.  The  doctrine  of  Pantheism,  as 
held  by  Spinoza  and  his  followers,  is  that  the  universe  is 
God. What  has  this  to  do  with  the  dependence  of  voli- 
tion on  the  state  of  the  heart,  and  the  influence  of  motives  ? 
If  in  God  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being,  does 
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it  follow  that  our  life  is  his  life,  our  motion  his  motion,  our 
existence  his  existence  ?  Is  it  Pantheism  to  believe  that  he 
worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do  ?  Does  such  agency  of 
his  imply,  that  he  only  acts  in  the  case?  that  there  is  neither 
willing  nor  acting  on  our  part  1  that  there  is  really  but  one 
agent  in  the  universe  ?     See  Day  on  the  Will,  Sect.  9. 

SELF-DENIAL. 

This  duty  is  sometimes  thought  to  militate  against  the  doc- 
trine of  Edwards,  and  to  prove  that  our  volitions  do  not  al- 
ways follow  our  strongest  desires,  or  that  we  do  not  always 
choose  according  to  our  strongest  motive,  or  according  to 
what  is  the  most  agreeable.  The  anonymous  writer  of  the 
essay  says:  "  Do  you  not  at  times  practise  self-denial,  and 
does  this  consist  in  choosing  that  which  is  at  the  time  of 
choice  the  most  agreeable  V  Again  he  says  :  "  The  Bible 
never  teaches  that  self-denial  consists  in  choosing  that  which 
seems  most  agreeable."  pp.  298,  299.  Now,  in  my  opinion, 
the  duty  of  self-denial  does  plainly  and  strikingly  exemplify 
the  principle  that  we  are  governed  by  the  strongest  motive. 
When  a  Christian  denies  himself,  he  does  indeed  act  against 
certain  inclinations  and  desires,  which  operate  as  mo- 
tives. Sometimes  these  are  very  strong.  And  how  could 
they  be  overcome  without  something  stronger  ?  Why  does 
the  Christian  deny  these  inferior  desires  and  motives?  He 
is  influenced  to  do  it  by  love  to  Christ,  which  is  an  affection 
of  a  higher  and  nobler  kind  than  any  which  he  denies.  It 
is  his  supreme,  his  commanding  motive.  He  is  willing  even 
to  lose  his  life  for  Christ's  sake.  Luke  9  : 2 1.  He  hates  his 
earthly  relations  in  comparison  with  Christ,  that  is,  he  loves 
Christ  above  them,  and  under  the  influence  of  this  motive, 
he  forsakes  them,  when  duty  requires.  So  the  apostles 
acted.  Love  to  Christ  constrained  them.  Under  its  influence 
they  chose  to  deny  themselves  in  regard  to  all  their  worldly 
inclinations,  it  was  the  most  agreeable  to  them,  as  friends 
and  followers  of  Christ,  to  do  this.  It  was  most  gratifying 
to  their  supreme  desire.  Suppose  any  one  should  deny 
himself,  without  this  higher  affection,  this  superior  motive, 
would  it  be  Christian  self-denial  ?  The  desires  of  the  natu- 
ral, unrenewed  mind  are  very  strong,  and  no  one  ever  did 
or  ever  will  deny  and  subdue  them,  unless  he  has  a  motive 
of  superior  strength.     The  strong  man  cannot  be  disarmed 
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and  overcome,  except  by  one  that  is  "  stronger  than  he." 
Luke  11:22. 

PRACTICAL    INFLUENCE. 

If  a  man  half  believes  the  doctrine  of  Edwards  ;  or  if  he 
believes  it  under  a  misapprehension  of  what  it  is  ;  or  if  he 
believes  it  with  a  true  apprehension  of  its  nature,  but  gives 
it  undue  importance,  compared  with  other  portions  of  divine 
truth;  or  if  he  entertains  the  speculative  belief  in  a  heart 
destitute  of  holiness; — in  either  of  these  cases,  the  conse- 
quences of  his  belief  will  probably  be  pernicious.  And  it  is 
the  same  wiih  regard  to  all  moral  and  religious  truth.  But 
let  a  man  of  clear  understanding,  and  decided,  ardent  piety, 
like  Edwards,  Brainerd,  Calvin,  Hopkins,  or  Fuller,  rightly 
apprehend  and  cordially  believe  this  doctrine,  and  the  con- 
sequences will  be,  in  a  high  degree,  salutary.  The  men  who 
speak  of  the  bad  influence  of  believing  Edwards'  scheme, 
are  those  who  do  not  believe  it.  But  what  intelligent,  good 
man  ever  believed  it,  without  experiencing  happy  effects 
from  it  ?  The  great  body  of  ministers  in  New  England 
since  the  days  of  Edwards,  have  embraced  his  theory.  They 
have  all  along  heard  it  alleged  by  Arminians  and  other  op- 
posers  of  the  theory,  that  it  has  a  bad  practical  tendency. 
But  they  have  never  discovered  such  a  tendency.  It  has 
been  lodged  in  the  minds  of  multitudes  of  the  wisest  and  best 
men.  But  they  have  all  found  its  influence  to  be  directly 
favorable  to  morality  and  piety.  While  those  who  declaim 
against  it,  and  say  that  the  belief  of  it  has  a  pernicious  effect, 
are  those  who  do  not  cordially  believe  it.  1  will  only  add, 
that  my  full  conviction  is,  that  the  doctrine  of  Edwards,  in 
all  its  essential  parts,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  presented 
in  a  scientific  form,  and  arrayed  against  hurtful  errors  ;  that 
it  tends  to  honor  God,  to  humble  man,  and  to  promote 
growth  in  grace,  and  that  those  who  reject  it  and  embrace 
any  of  the  antagonist  doctrines,  will  suffer  loss. 

There  are  many  other  important  subjects  suggested  by 
the  essay,  on  which  1  have  so  freely  remarked.  But  I  can 
proceed  no  farther. 

The  questions  proposed  in  the  last  number  of  the  Reposi- 
tory by  "  Inquirer,"  appear  to  me  worthy  of  special  con- 
sideration ;  and  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Editor, 
1  intend  to  make  such  a  reply  as  I  may  find  convenient,  in 
a  future  number  of  the  Repository. 
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ARTICLE    XII. 

Critical    Notices. 

1 — Psychology  ;  or,  Jl  View  of  the  Human  Soul ;  including  .An- 
thropology :  being  the  substance  of  a  Course  of  Lectures, 
delivered  to  the  Junior  Class  of  Marshall  College,  Penn., 
by  Frederick  A.  Rauch.  New-York:  M.  W.  Dodd, 
1840.  pp.  388. 

Dr.  Rauch,  who  is  already  favorably  known  to  our  readers, 
is  a  native  of  Germany,  where  he  received  his  education, 
under  the  best  advantages.  He  is  now  at  the  head  of  Mar- 
shall College  in  Pennsylvania,  an  institution  which,  while  it 
aims  at  the  general  promotion  of  literature  in  our  country,  has 
particular  reference  in  its  origin  and  design  to  the  German 
population  of  that  state,  and  embraces  a  theological  department 
designed  to  train  men  for  the  ministry  in  the  German  Re- 
formed Church.  The  work  before  us  is  the  substance  of  a 
course  of  Lectures  delivered  to  the  undergraduates,  and  is 
designed  as  a  text-book  in  that  College. 

A  foreigner  publishes  a  book  in  this  country  under  some  dis- 
advantages, similar  to  those  which  an  American  experiences 
who  publishes  a  book  in  France  or  Germany.  There  is  the 
difficulty  of  acquiring  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  idiom 
of  our  language  ;  the  difficulty  of  becoming  familiar  with  our 
habits  and  modes  of  thought  ;  the  difficulty  of  becoming  so 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  opinions  that  are  prevalent  in 
philosophy  and  religion,  as  not  to  arouse  prejudice,  or  alarm 
the  apprehensions  of  the  community ;  and  perhaps  not  the 
least  obstacle  in  his  way  is  the  feeling,  that,  if  a  foreigner 
among  us  publishes  a  book,  he  writes  for  his  own  countrymen 
particularly  who  reside  here,  and  not  for  the  community  at 
large.  These  difficulties  are  increased,  if  the  author  happen 
to  be  from  Germany.  The  language  is  one  of  the  most  un- 
manageable of  all  the  numerous  tongues  which  the  unhappy 
builders  of  Babel  have  spread  over  the  earth ;  and  nothing  is 
more  difficult  than  for  a  German  to  become  perfectly  famil- 
iar with  the  idiom  of  our  language,  and  to  think  and  write  like 
an  American.  The  prevalent  opinions  too  in  Germany  are 
materially  different  from  those  which  prevail  in  this  country, 
on  the  great  subjects  of  morals,  philosophy,  and  religion;  and 
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much  as  a  foreigner  may  desire  and  design  to  conform  to  the 
usual  sentiments  in  this  land,  and  much  as  he  may  in  heart 
accord  with  evangelical  Christians  here,  still  it  is  difficult 
to  avoid  phrases  and  modes  of  speech  which  willjseem  to  savor 
of  the  neology  of  Germany,  and  which  will  excite  alarm  when 
the  author  little  intended  or  expected  it.  There  are  not  a 
few,  moreover,  in  our  land,  who  look  with  suspicion  on  every 
thing  that  comes  from  Germany,  and  who  are  ready  to  regard 
it  as  prima  facie  proof  that  an  author  is  a  skeptic,  or  a  neol- 
ogist,  who  happened  to  be  born  in  the  land  even  of  Luther,  and 
who  publishes  a  book  on  any  subject  whatever.  This  number, 
we  believe,  is  rapidly  diminishing  ;  and  the  time  will  come, 
we  trust,  in  this  land  of  freedom,  when  every  book  shall  be 
judged  by  its  own  intrinsic  worth,  and  not  by  the  country  from 
which  the  author  happened  to  come,  nor  from  the  prejudiced 
opinion  of  any  self-constituted  tribunal. 

We  are  happy  to  perceive  that  Dr.  Rauch  has  succeeded  in 
overcoming,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  the  difficulties  above 
referred  to.  In  general  the  style  is  simple,  pure,  and  direct. 
Tn  the  main,  too,  he  has  mastered  our  modes  of  thinking,  and 
has  become  well  acquainted  with  the  prevailing  views  of 
morals,  philosophy  and  religion  in  our  land. 

If  there  are  disadvantages,  however,  under  which  a  German 
is  placed,  who  publishes  a  book  in  our  language  and  country, 
there  are  also  great  advantages  which  a  ripe  scholar  from  a 
German  university  has.  The  vast  amount  of  learning  in  that 
language,  and  the  rich  collection  of  facts  on  all  subjects  that 
can  claim  the  attention  of  the  human  mind,  furnish  peculiar 
facilities  for  enabling  a  native  German  to  prepare  a  work  that 
shall  be  useful ;  and  we  regard  it  as  a  very  valuable  accession, 
when  those  who  come  to  dwell  with  us  are  disposed  to  em- 
ploy the  materials  thus  accumulated,  with  so  much  toil,  to 
further  the  cause  of  education  and  piety. 

The  work  before  us  relates  to  one  of  the  most  interesting 
subjects,  to  man  himself.  We  would  have  preferred  a  some- 
what different  title  to  the  work — a  title  that  would  better  con- 
vey an  idea  of  its  nature  and  design,  than  the  word  psychology 
or  anthropology  ;  but  the  following  partial  summary  of  the  con- 
tents will  show  that  the  subjects  discussed  are  interesting  to  ev- 
ery man,  and  open  a  vast  field  of  inquiry.  Introduction.  Chap.  I. 
Difference  between  man  and  animal.  Chap.  II.  Life.  The  prin- 
ciple of  individual  life,  instinct,  the  ingenuity  of  animals,  rela- 
tion of  instinct  to  man.  Part  I.  Anthropology.  Ch.I.  The 
influence  of  nature  upon  man — of  the  sun,  moon,  earth,  races, 
national  differences,  etc.; — sexual  difference  j  temperaments — ■ 
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sanguine,  melancholic,  choleric,  phlegmatic ;  mental  capacities, 
idiosyncracy,  etc.  Ch.  II.  The  natural  modifications  of  mind 
produced  by  age,  waking,  sleeping,  dreaming,  etc.  Ch.  III. 
The  power  of"  the  mind  over  the  body;  its  form,  its  health, 
its  habits,  its  power  of  expressing  emotions,  etc.  Part  II. 
Psychology.  Introduction.  Self-consciousness.  Section  I.  On 
reason,  sensation,  conception,  pure  thinking.  Sect.  II.  On 
the  will,  the  desires,  inclinations,  passions,  social  inclinations, 
etc.  On  the  emotions,  pleasure  pain,  hope,  fear,  melancholy, 
wrath,  joy,  religion,  etc.  From  this  quite  imperfect  analysis, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  work  comprises  the  wide  series  of 
topics  pertaining  to  man. 

We  by  no  means  intend  an  extended  review.  Our  object  is 
simply  to  introduce  this  work  to  the  favorable  notice  of  the 
American  public.  It  has,  in  general,  the  following  character- 
istics :  (1.)  The  subject  itself  is  one  on  which  every  man  should 
feel  a  deep  interest.  It  pertains  to  himself.  (2.)  It  abounds 
with  facts  of  a  very  interesting  character,  designed  to  illustrate 
the  various  subjects  referred  to  above.  Much  industry  has 
been  evinced  in  collecting  and  arranging  those  facts,  and  they 
give  a  value  to  the  work  which  will  not  usually  be  found  con- 
nected with  works  of  this  nature,  and  especially  in  our  lan- 
guage. The  collecting  of  these  facts  indicates  an  extensive 
range  of  reading  and  inquiry,  and  places  the  work  almost 
wholly  beyond  the  charge  of  being  a  work  of  mere  speculation 
or  theorizing.  It  contains  in  these  facts  the  kind  of  informa- 
tion which  the  young  need  in  forming  an  acquaintance  with 
themselves,  and  in  furnishing  them  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
wondrous  human  frame.  (3.)  The  work  is  characterized  by 
a  sound  discrimination  on  the  various  subjects  of  mental  phi- 
losophy. It  indicates  that  on  these  topics  there  has  been 
much  patient  thinking,  and  much  desire  to  tell  exactly  how  a 
thing  is.  Emotions  and  feelings  are  separated  and  analyzed 
which  are  usually  supposed  to  be  blended  together  ;  and  no 
student  can  peruse  this  work  with  attention  who  will  not  de- 
rive benefit  from  the  aid  which  it  furnishes  in  the  power  of 
analyzing  mental  operations,  and  in  fixing  attention  on  the 
workings  of  his  own  mind.  (4.)  Its  general  sentiments  we 
regard  as  correct,  and  such  as  may  be  safely  and  profitably 
taught  to  the  young  men  in  our  institutions. 

While  we  would  thus  commend  the  work  to  the  favorable 
notice  of  the  public,  we  would  at  the  same  time  suggest  to 
the  respected  and  learned  author  a  few  points  on  which  a  re- 
vision might  be  made  with  advantage.  (1.)  In  a  few  instances 
there  might  be  a  more  exact  adoption  of  the  English  idiom. 

21* 
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A  reperusal  of  the  work  would  probably  suggest  the  places 
where  such  changes  could  be  made.  (2.)  In  a  few  places  the 
sense  is  to  us  obscure.  To  one  trained  in  German  literature, 
it  may  be  clear,  but  we  are  not  certain  that  we  exactly  get  the 
idea  of  the  author.  There  is  to  us  an  aspect  of  mysticism  in 
a  few  places — a  want  of  that  direct,  and  clear,  and  straight- 
forward expression  of  an  idea,  which  in  this  country  we  ex- 
pect. Our  countrymen  either  have  no  time,  or  will  take  no 
time,  to  study  out  that  which  is  not  clear  at  once  ;  and  there 
is  no  law  of  literature  better  understood  among  us  than  that 
no  author  has  a  right  to  make  us  look  twice  to  understand 
what  he  means.  (3.)  Some  of  the  sentiments,  though  few  in 
number,  will  not  be  found  to  be  in  accordance  with  those  pre- 
vailing in  this  country,  and,  which  is  of  more  importance,  with 
the  truth.  Of  these,  the  most  prominent  is  the  view  of  the 
author  on  the  will.  We  refer  particularly  to  p.  143.  If  we 
understand  his  views  on  this  page,  they  conflict  essentially 
with  proper  notions  of  moral  agency  ;  and  we  would  earnestly 
recommend  to  him  a  carefu1  reconsideration  of  the  views  there 
presented  and  urged.  "  The  human  will,"  says  he,  "  can  be 
free  only  when  it  receives  the  divine  will  as  its  soul."  We 
are  not  certain  that  we  understand  what  this  means.  "As 
long,  therefore,  as  a  will  is  capable  of  choosing  between  the 
good  and  the  evil,  between  heaven  and  hell,  between  the 
source  of  its  life  and  that  of  its  death,  so  long  this  will  is  not 
free."  Now  we  should  suppose  that  this  was  as  good  a  defi- 
nition of  freedom  as  could  well  be  given ;  and  if  the  will  in 
such  a  state  is  not  free,  we  would  ask,  how  is  man  responsi- 
ble 1  Is  "  a  planet  that  has  no  light  in  itself,  but  must  receive 
it  from  the  sun  around  which  it  revolves" — with  which  the 
author  compares  the  will  of  man — is  such  a  planet  free  \  (4.) 
We  would  especially  recommend  to  the  author  the  revision 
and  enlargement  of  the  portion  of  the  work  on  religion.  Wre 
do  not  mean  to  imply  that  he  holds  any  false  and  dangerous 
views  on  that  subject ;  but  we  would  be  glad  of  a  more  full 
and  distinct  enunciation  of  the  nature  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  of  its  relation  and  adaptedness  to  the  human  mind  as  it 
is.  We  would  be  glad  to  see  such  a  statement  of  the  work  of 
the  Redeemer,  and  of  the  special  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on 
the  human  heart,  as  should  make  a  young  man  acquainted  with 
what  Christianity  is  ;  and  instead  of  the  quotation  from  Plato  at 
the  close,  we  think  the  work  would  be  greatly  improved  by  a  con- 
densed view  of  the  Scripture  doctrine  about  man,  and  of  Chris- 
tianity as  adapted  to  man  though  fallen  ;  of  Christianity  as  fitted 
to  act  on  a  fallen  intellect  and  a  perverted  heart ;  as  adapted  to 
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restore  man  to  more  than  the  bliss  cf  Eden  ;  as  infringing  on 
no  laws  of  mind  in  its  holiest  and  highest  operations  ;  and  as 
in  accordance  throughout  with  the  '  anthropology'  and  the 
1  psychology'  of  man.  Such  a  view  would  be  eminently  useful 
in  our  colleges  and  schools.  Such  a  view  Ave  more  need  than 
any  thing  pertaining  to  education  in  its  higher  departments  in 
this  country.  And  such  a  view,  we  doubt  not,  Dr.  Rauch 
has  a  heart  as  ready  to  furnish,  as  he  has  an  intellect  and 
a  high  order  of  mental  acquirement  that  will  qualify  him 
for  it. 

2. — Jin  Historical  Presentation  of  Augustinism  and  Pelagian- 
ism,  from  the  Original  Sources,  by  G.  F.  Wiggers,  D.  D., 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Rostock,  etc. 
Translated  from  the  German,  with  Notes  and  Additions, 
by  Rev.  Ralph  Emerson,  Prof.  ofEccl.  Hist,  in  the  Theol. 
Sem.  Andover,  Mass.  Andover  and  New-York :  Gould, 
Newman  &  Saxton,  1840.     pp.  383. 

The  expected  publication  of  this  volume  was  announced  in 
the  April  No.  of  the  Repository.  It  is  now  before  us  in  the 
usual  chaste  and  accurate  style  of  typography  and  of  general 
execution  which  characterizes  the  Andover  press.  As  far  as 
we  are  able  to  judge,  the  translator  also  has  done  his  work 
with  faithfulness  and  ability.  This  indeed  was  to  be  expected 
from  so  ripe  a  scholar  as  Professor  Emerson  ;  and  whatever 
have  been  the  difficulties  of  the  task,  he  has  certainly  suc- 
ceeded in  presenting  us  with  the  original  work  of  the  German 
author  in  a  chaste  and  perspicuous  English  style.  The  "  Notes 
and  Additions,"  also  by  the  Translator,  are  such  as  could  have 
been  supplied  only  by  one  deeply  and  extensively  learned  in 
the  history  of  religious  opinions,  in  past  ages,  and  at  the  same 
time  awake  ic  the  existing  sto.'e  of  controversies  in  respect 
to  the  points  under  consideration.  They  are  generally  brief, 
and,  in  most  cases,  such  as  seem  necessary  to  explain  the 
statements  and  correct  the  occasional  errors  of  the  author, 
and  to  supply  some  important  omissions  in  his  history.  They 
add  not  a  little  to  the  value  of  the  work,  especially  for  Ameri- 
can and  English  readers. 

The  questions  involved  in  the  controversy  which  is  here 
associated  with  the  names  of  Augustine  and  Pelagius,  have 
been  among  the  most  important  causes  of  differences  and  di- 
visions in  the  Church  in  every  age.  The  views  which  have 
been  entertained  on  these  questions  have  characterized  the 
doctrines  of  theologians  both  before  and  since  the  Reforma- 
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tion.  And  at  the  present  time  these  questions  are  assuming 
new  degrees  of  interest  and  importance  both  in  England  and 
America.  u Ancient  Christianity,"  says  our  Translator,  "for 
better  or  for  worse,  must  soon  become  more  perfectly  known 
to  the  Protestant  world.  And  good  it  is  that  it  should  be  so, 
painful  and  surprising  in  themselves  as  may  be  some  of  the 
disclosures.  Such  advocates  of  patristic  authority  as  have 
recently  appeared  in  England,  will  spare  no  pains  in  accom- 
plishing one  part  of  this  labor.  Nor  less  prompt  nor  less  able 
will  be  their  antagonists,  in  performing  the  other  part  of  the 
Herculean  task,  if  we  may  judge  from  recent  specimens  of 
their  zeal  and  power.  Consequences  of  the  most  serious  na- 
ture, in  England  as  well  as  in  this  country,  are  now  seen  to 
be  most  intimately  connected  with  the  historical  disclosures 
that  shall  be  made."  But  the  early  history  of  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  cannot  be  regarded  as  second  in  importance  to 
the  history  of  rites,  institutions  and  modes  of  church  gov- 
ernment. While,  therefore,  England  is  now  awake  to  the 
latter  branch  of  history,  it  is  well  that  Germany  is  found 
assiduously  laboring  in  the  other.  The  work  before  us  is 
one  of  the  results  of  these  labors.  It  is  regarded  by  theolo- 
gians in  Germany,  and  by  those  who  have  examined  it  in  this 
country,  as  affording  the  best  means  of  settling  the  questions 
on  which  it  treats,  short  of  a  laborious  investigation  of  the 
original  sources. 

Such  a  work  is  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  notice.  It 
was  our  design,  therefore,  to  say,  here,  only  so  much  as  might 
seem  necessary  to  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
We  hope  to  procure,  from  a  hand  more  competent  than  our 
own,  a  review  of  this  important  publication  in  season  for  the 
October  No.  of  the  Repository.  We  accordingly  abstain  from 
any  attempt  at  a  critical  analysis  of  the  work  at  present,  in 
the  expectation  of  being  able,  hereafter,  to  do  better  justice  to 
its  merits  and  the  important  topics  of  which  it  treats. 

3. — Ancient  Christianity,  and  the  Doctrines  of  the  Oxford 
Tracts.  By  Isaac  Taylor,  author  of  '"''Spiritual  Despot- 
ism" etc.  Philadelphia:  Herman  Hooker,  1840.  pp. 
554. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  deservedly  popular  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  this  country.  We  have  learned  to  receive 
with  interest  whatever  comes  to  us  from  the  pen  of  Isaac 
Taylor.  Though  his  style,  like  that  of  some  other  popular 
writers,  whom  we  could  name,  is  more  wordy  and  expansive 
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than  we  might  wish,  yet  his  views  are  generally  philosophical 
as  well  as  evangelical.  His  positions  are  bold  and  uncompro- 
mising, and,  in  general,  well  sustained  by  appropriate  argu- 
ment, whether  drawn  from  reason,  history,  or  revelation. 
These  qualities,  together  with  his  ample  possession  of  the 
original  sources  of  information  on  all  the  topics  which  are 
urged  by  the  Oxford  Avriters,  in  their  "Tracts  for  the  Times," 
fit  him  peculiarly  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken,  in  meeting 
the  attractive  and  insinuating  arguments  of  those  learned  di- 
vines, in  favor  of  the  revival  of  the  forms  and  usages  of  "  An- 
cient Christianity"  in  the  Church  of  England. 

Few,  perhaps,  of  our  readers  are  aware  of  the  importance 
of  the  crisis  to  which  the  English  church,  and  even  the  Epis- 
copal church  in  our  own  country,  have  come.  The  general 
scheme  of  principles  and  sentiments  that  has  been  embodied  in 
the  Oxford  Tracts  is  working  a  great  revolution  in  those 
churches ;  and  though,  as  our  author  remarks,  it  advances 
upon  them  "  in  noiseless  slippers,"  it  nevertheless  proceeds 
with  "  a  still  depth,  a  latent  power,  a  momentum  and  a  consis- 
tency in  its  development,  which  are  the  very  characteristics 
of  those  movements  that  are  to  go  on,  and  are  to  bring  with 
them  great  changes,  whether  for  the  better  or  the  worse." 
The  influences,  therefore,  to  be  met,  by  the  masterly  hand  and 
the  burnished  weapons  of  our  author,  are  not  such  as  may  be 
despised.  Proceeding  from  the  most  venerable  of  the  English 
Universities,  and  sustained,  as  they  are,  by  the  most  learned 
of  the  British  Reviews,  they  not  only  endanger  the  purity  of 
the  Episcopal  church,  but  threaten  to  bring  discredit  upon  the 
cause  of  Protestantism  universally,  A  thorough  discussion 
of  these  principles,  therefore,  and  a  manly  resistance  of  their 
tendency  to  sanction  some  of  the  worst  features  of  Popery, 
have  become  indispensable.  Such  a  discussion  has  been  well 
begun  by  Mr.  Taylor. 

An  able  writer  in  the  present  No.  of  the  Repository,  (page 
165,  seq.)  has  given  us  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  principal  points 
embraced  in  the  Oxford  Tracts,  with  some  account  of  the 
authors  by  whom  they  have  been  advanced.  The  same  writer, 
it  is  hoped,  will  exhibit  more  fully,  in  a  future  No.,  the  pro- 
gress of  this  controversy.  On  these  accounts  we  omit  any 
further  statement  here  of  the  topics  in  question,  and  will  close 
this  notice  by  briefly  presenting  the  main  point  of  the  argu- 
ment, urged  home  upon  the  Oxford  divines  in  the  work  before 
us. 

Our  author  regards  it  as  a  singular  oversight  in  the  learned 
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authors  of  the  Tracts,  that,  while,  in  tones  of  solemn  remon- 
strance, they  are  "  calling  upon  the  church  to  retrace  its  heed- 
less steps,  and  to  realize,  so  far  as  possible,  an  imitation  of 
the  religious  notions  and  practices  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  and  while  they  would  fain  render  the  apostolic  En- 
glish church  a  very  copy  (its  sufferings  excepted)  of  the 
church  as  we  find  it  under  Dionysius  and  Cyprian,  yet  exclude 
from  their  copy  the  most  characteristic  and  prominent  feature 
of  their  venerable  pattern."  This  feature,  this  "  luminous 
point,"  in  the  teaching,  and  in  the  concomitant  practice,  of 
the  ancient  church,  was  the  celestial  or  angelic  excellence  of 
virginity  and  celibacy.  Our  author,  therefore,  instead  of  car- 
rying forward  a  multifarious  inquiry  concerning  the  numer- 
ous topics  of  early  opinion  and  practice,  seizes  upon  this  one 
point,  as  having  intimate  alliances  with  the  entire  ecclesias- 
tical and  religious  system  of  antiquity  ;  and  the  very  point 
and  hinge  of  his  argument  is  to  prove  that  the  corruption  of 
the  church,  after  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  was  not  so  gradual 
and  progressive,  from  age  to  age,  as  has  generally  been 
supposed;  but  that  there  was  in  the  church  "  a  very  early 
expansion  of  false  and  pernicious  notions,  in  their  mature 
proportions,"  and  that  they  were  even  then  attended  with 
some  of  their  worst  fruits.  Of  these  notions  the  most  influ- 
ential and  controlling  was  the  opinion  universally  entertained 
concerning  the  merits  and  the  spiritual  efficacy  of  celibacy, 
and  especially  of  uncontaminated  virginity  ;  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  practices  thence  immediately  resulting,  and  the 
sanctioned  institutions  to  which,  in  an  early  age,  it  gave  rise. 
The  reader,  who  has  never  investigated  this  field,  will  be 
astonished,  as  well  as  grieved,  with  the  amount  of  evidence 
adduced  that  the  notions  above  referred  to  were  nearly  or 
quite  as  flagrant  in  the  second,  as  in  the  twelfth  century  ;  that 
even  in  the  second  century  they  were  no  novelties ;  that  they 
early  affected  the  universal  church  ;  that  they  were  at  once 
the  causes  and  the  effects  of  errors  in  theology,  of  perverted 
moral  sentiments,  of  superstitious  usages,  and  of  hierarchical 
usurpations.  Enough,  at  least,  is  proved  on  these  subjects  to 
afford  us  good  reason  for  regarding  with  extreme  caution  any 
attempt  to  induce  the  modern  church  to  imitate  the  ancient, 
at  any  time,  after  the  Apostolic  age.  We  have  a  more  sure 
word  of  prophecy,  whereunto  we  do  well  that  we  take  heed. 
'*  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony  :  if  they  speak  not  according 
to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them." 
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4.— Harpers'  Family  Library,  No.  XCTX.— The  Sidereal 
Heavens,  and  other  subjects  connected  with  Astronomy, 
as  illustrative  of  the  Character  oj  the  Deity,  and  of  an  Infi- 
nity of  Worlds.  By  Thomas  Dick,  L.  L.  D.  Author  of 
"  Celestial  Scenery,"  "  The  Christian  Philosopher"  etc. 
etc.  New- York,  Harper  &  Brothers,  1840.  pp.  432. 
By  the  mass  of  readers  whose  education  is  confined  to  the 
English  language,  the  word  Sidereal  is  not  as  readily  under- 
stood as  the  old  Saxon  Starry.  The  substitution  of  the  latter 
word  for  the  former,  therefore,  we  think  would  have  improved 
the  title  of  this  book,  designed,  as  it  is,  less  for  classical  than 
for  popular  use.  The  book,  however,  ought  not  to  be  under- 
valued on  account  of  its  name.  It  is  a  popular  treatise  on  the 
starry  heavens,  and  does  honor  to  the  series  of  the  "Family 
Library,"  to  which  it  is  now  added.  It  is  not  a  labored  sci- 
entific production,  presenting  the  proofs  in  detail,  of  the 
numerous  and  grand  results  which  it  declares.  The  author 
designs  to  present  the  visible  heavens  as  parts  of  the  works  of 
God.  The  most  interesting  astronomical  facts  are  related 
and  illustrated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  easily  comprehended 
by  those  who  have  little  knowledge  of  mathematical  science. 
They  are  also  to  presented  as  to  impress  the  reader  with 
those  religious  considerations  which  are  most  naturally  sug- 
gested to  the  devout  mind  by  those  great  and  marvellous 
works  of  Jehovah.  We  have  here  representations  of  the 
whole,  and  of  detached  portions  of  the  firmament ; — of  the 
arrangement  of  the  stars  into  constellations,  with  sketches  of 
their  mythological  history ; — the  distances  and  magnitudes  of 
the  stars  ; — variable  and  double  stars,  and  binary  systems ; — 
treble,  quadruple  and  multiple  stars  ; — the  milky  way  ; — 
groups  and  clusters  of  stars; — the  different  orders  of  the 
nebulae ; — the  destination  of  the  stars,  or  the  designs  they  are 
intended  to  subserve  in  the  system  of  the  universe  ; — unknown 
celestial  bodies,  meteoric  phenomena,  etc.  We  have  also 
arguments  illustrative  of  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  worlds, 
and  of  the  physical  and  moral  state  of  the  beings  that  may  in- 
habit other  worlds,  with  a  summary  and  comprehensive  view 
of  the  universe  ;  in  all  of  which  the  author  avails  himself  of 
the  results  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  and  the  most  accu- 
rate calculations  in  the  science  of  astronomy;  and  presents 
them  in  a  popular  and  attractive  form. 

This  volume  is  adorned  and  illustrated  with  engravings  to 
the  number  of  more  than  eighty.  It  is  a  highly  interesting 
and  instructive  work.  We  cordially  welcome  it  to  the  family 
circles  of  our  country. 
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5. — Harpers'  Family  Library,  No.  C. — Outlines  of  Imperfect 
and  Disordered  Mental  Action.  By  Thomas  C.  Upham, 
Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  Bowdoin 
College.    New-York,  Harper  &  Brothers,  1840.  pp.  399. 

We  have  rarely  met  with  a  more  entertaining  volume  than 
the  one  here  announced.  Its  plan  and  arrangement  are  truly 
philosophical ;  and  the  great  variety  and  eccentricity  of  its 
illustrations  are  such,  that  they  irresistibly  allure  the  mind  of 
the  curious  reader  from  chapter  to  chapter  ;  and  he  feels  him- 
self enriched  at  every  step,  not  only  by  the  multifarious  facts 
presented  by  the  author,  but  by  the  numerous  illustrations  of 
the  principles  inculcated,  which  these  facts  are  fitted  to  call 
forth  from  the  storehouse  of  his  own  experience.  Most  per- 
sons, on  reading  this  book,  however  much  they  may  have 
prided  themselves  on  their  perfect  sanity,  will  find,  to  their 
surprise,  that  they  have  often  been  the  subjects  of  mental 
aberrations  when  they  least  suspected  it,  and  that  they  have 
reason  to  be  on  their  guard  against  those  shades  and  degrees 
of  insanity,  which  prevail  unconsciously,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  in  the  intercourse  of  a  fallen  world. 

The  plan  of  Professor  Upham,  in  this  volume,  though  a 
novel  one  in  this  country,  is  not  entirely  unsupported  by 
authority.  It  was  in  part  suggested  by  Pinel  in  France,  some 
fifty  years  since,  and  recently  more  fully  announced  by  a 
German  writer,  Professor  Keinroth,  who  represents  "  the  dis- 
orders of  the  mind"  as  "  only  limited  in  number  and  in  kind 
by  the  diversities  which  exist  in  the  mental  faculties." 

Our  author  adopts  this  general  principle,  and  accordingly 
considers  the  philosophy  of  Insanity  as  parallel  with  that  of 
Sanity.  In  preparing  this  treatise,  therefore,  he  has  pursued 
the  same  course  and  order  of  investigation  which  he  would 
have  pursued  in  preparing  a  treatise  on  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Mind.  He  gives  us,  first,  an  outline  of  mental  philosophy,  and 
then  proceeds  to  consider, 

I.  Disordered  action  of  the  external  intellect, — sensation 
and  perception,  conception,  spectral  illusions  or  apparitions, 
disordered  state  of  the  power  of  abstraction,  of  attention, 
dreaming,  and  somnambulism. 

II.  Disordered  action  of  the  internal  intellect, — suggestion, 
consciousness,  relative  suggestion  or  judgment,  the  principle 
of  association,  the  memory,  the  reasoning  power,  the  imagi- 
nation, nature  and  causes  of  idiocy,  derangement  of  the  sen- 
sibilities, appetites,  propensities,  affections,  moral  sensibilities, 
etc. 
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III.  Disordered  action  of  the  will, — imbecility  of  the  will, 
and  the  will  in  connection  with  other  powers  of  the  mind. 

Under  these  general  heads  are  ranged  a  great  variety  of 
particulars,  in  philosophical  order,  and  the  principles  stated 
are  illustrated  by  numerous  facts  from  medical  works,  the 
reports  of  prisons,  asylums  for  the  insane,  etc.  etc. 

6. — The  Doctrine  of  the  Will  determined  by  an  Appeal  to  Con- 
sciousness. By  Henry  P.  Tappan.  New-York.  Wiley 
aniPutnam.  1840.  pp.  327. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  this  volume  is  the  sec- 
ond of  a  series  of  works  contemplated  in  the  plan  of  the  au- 
thor. The  first  of  the  series  was  "  A  Review  of  Edwards' 
'  Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,'  "  which  was  published 
more  than  a  year  since,  and  was  noticed  at  some  length  in 
the  Repository  for  July,  1839.  The  subject  of  this  whole  dis- 
cussion is  not  only  fundamental  in  philosophy,  and  of  surpass- 
ing interest  in  itself,  but  singularly  wide  and  important  in  its 
relations  to  morals  and  theology.  We  rejoice  to  see  it  taken 
up  in  a  manly,  frank,  and  independent  manner.  This  choice 
of  epithets  might  seem  to  indicate  some  peculiar  need  of 
those  qualities  in  such  an  investigation.  So  it  does  ;  and  there 
is  such  need,  especially  when  the  discussion  runs  counter  to 
the  prevailing  current  of  belief.  It  needs  a  disinterested  love 
of  truth,  and  undoubting  faith  in  its  prevalence,  to  venture 
forth  upon  this  Caspium  Mare,  this  Black  Sea  of  philosophical 
speculation,  never  unvexed  by  storms,  and  always  the  dread 
of  mariners. 

Mr.  Tappan  has  nothing  about  him  of  the  partisan.  "  What 
I  have  written,"  he  remarks  in  his  preface,  "I  throw  not  out 
as  a  bait  to  logomachists,  either  in  philosophy  or  theology :  but 
I  submit  it  to  the  cool,  candid,  and  generous  perusal  of  those 
who  love  truth,  and  who  fear  not  to  think."  The  spirit  in 
which  he  has  addressed  himself  to  his  task,  and  thus  far  pro- 
secuted it,  is  eminently  candid.  Without  pugnacity,  or  osten- 
tation, (the  appearance  of  which,  at  least,  it  was  very  difficult 
to  avoid  in  approaching,  with  avowed  opposition  of  sentiment, 
the  examination  of  the  system  of  Edwards  on  the  Will,)  he 
has  quietly  undertaken  his  Review,  in  the  manner  of  one 
deeply  impressed  with  the  nobleness  and  certainty  of  the  truth 
he  espouses. 

It  may  seem  to  savor  of  presumption,  or  at  least  of  impru- 
dence, in  so  young  a  man,  to  throw  himself  unattended  into  lists 
where  many  an  older  head,  if  not  the  wiser  mind,  would  shun 
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the  exposure,  even  if  he  possessed  industry  and  inclination  for 
the  work.  He  is  attacking  a  system  that  has  ground  our  the- 
ological grist  for  many  years  :  innumerable  are  the  sacks  of 
thought  that  have  been  bolted  there;  nor  will  we  deny  that 
the  stuff  which  has  come  out  has  often  puzzled  the  eater,  and 
proved  at  once  too  hard  and  too  fine  for  ruminating  stomachs. 
Some  have  thought  it  needed  the  "  triturating  bran,"  we  do 
not  say  of  error,  but  of  reality  and  of  consciousness,  to  render 
it  salutary,  and  to  keep  the  mind  from  being  made  flatulent 
for  want  of  practical  truth.  Our  author  may  be  esteemed  an 
adventurer,  with  more  of  valor  than  discretion,  thus  to  set 
out,  in  his  very  first  essay,  against  Edwards  on  the  Will  !  Is 
he  not  a  sort  of  Bedoween  of  the  desert,  running  full  tilt  upon 
his  Arab  courser  to  overturn  a  pyramid  1  But  pyramid  or 
temple,  we  are  willing  the  world  should  see  whether  it  em- 
balms a  dead  error  or  a  living  truth.  We  only  say  to  those 
who  stand  astonished  at  Mr.  Tappan's  boldness,  Gentlemen, 
read  the  books,  and  you  will  acknowledge  that  this  writer  has 
entered  upon  his  inquiries  with  modesty  and  frankness,  and 
also  with  a  simplicity,  and  clearness  in  feeling,  thought,  and 
style,  which  are  not  always  found  in  such  discussions. 

We  must  confine  ourselves  in  this  short  notice  to  some 
little  analysis  of  the  work  before  us,  the  aim  of  the  writer, 
and  the  degree  and  manner  in  which  he  has  accomplished 
his  object.  This  work  is  a  Psychological  essay,  for  which 
the  Review  of  Edwards  prepared  the  way.  The  plan  of 
the  whole  undertaking  embraces  the  following  particulars : 
1.  A  statement  of  Edwards'  system.  2.  The  legitimate  con- 
sequences of  this  system.  3.  An  examination  of  the  argu- 
ments against  a  self-determining  will.  4.  The  doctrine  of  the 
will  determined  by  an  appeal  to  consciousness.  5.  This  doc- 
trine viewed  in  connexion  with  moral  agency  and  responsi- 
bility. 6.  This  doctrine  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  truths 
and  precepts  of  the  Bible.  The  three  first  constitute  Mr. 
Tappan's  first  volume  ;  the  fourth  occupies  the  present  work. 
In  the  statement  of  Edwards'  theory,  the  conclusiveness 
of  the  whole  argument  rests,  of  course,  upon  the  truth  of  the 
exhibition  ;  and,  as  to  the  deductions  of  our  author  from  this 
theory,  the  question  is  not,  how  startling  those  consequences 
may  be,  but,  are  they  true,  are  they  legitimately  drawn  1  If 
so,  they  are  neither  to  be  withheld  nor  softened. 

The  true  difference  between  contingency  and  necessity  is 
a  point  much  labored  by  Mr.  Tappan.  He  endeavors  to  show 
that  the  course  of  Edwards'  reasoning  rests  upon  the  assump- 
tion of  a  wrong  definition  of  contingency,  as  the  synonyme 
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of  chance.  In  reconciling  contingency  both  with  cause  and 
certainty,  and  opposing  it  only  to  necessity  5  separating  it 
from  uncertainty  and  chance  on  the  one  side,  and  from  abso- 
lute necessity  on  the  other  ;  Mr.  Tappan  maintains  that  the 
reasoning  of  Edwards,  founded  on  the  conception  of  a  con- 
tingent will,  as  a  will  of  chance  and  without  causation,  is 
legitimately  set  aside,  and  that  the  movements  of  a  contingent 
cause  may  be  foreknown  in  the  Divine  prescience,  and  yet  not 
foreordained  in  the  Divine  decrees  ;  i.  e.  they  may  be  per- 
fectly certain,  and  yet  not  necessitated. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  our  author's  volumes  is 
comprehended  in  his   speculations  on  the   subject   of  cause. 
Indeed,  here  is  the  jist  of  the  whole  argument,  and  the  main 
point  on  which  the  reasoning  of  Edwards  can  be  met.     If  you 
allow  the  correctness  of  his  view  of  the  nature  of  cause,  his 
argument  follows  conclusively,  but  if  you  can  show  that  that 
view  is  substantially  false,  his  argument  is  as  conclusively  set 
aside.     Mr.  Tappan  avgues  with  all  his  force  the  point,  that, 
in  the  very  nature  of  cause,  and  as  a  necessary  part  of  our 
conception  of  it,  there  is  self-determination.     He  assigns  the 
will  as  the  cause  of  volition.     The  point   of  dispute,  then,  is 
simply  whether  the  will  is  necessarily  determined,  not  whether 
it  is  self-determined  ;  for  the  very  nature   of  cause  is  self- 
determination.     Cause  is  ultimate,  and  if  you  make  the  will  a 
cause,  and  yet  deny  its  self-determination,  you  are  driven  to 
something  else  as  the  ground   of  self-determination,    which 
itself  must  be  a  cause,   and  if  so,  then  ultimate  and  self- 
determined  ;  so  that  you  must  either  deny  causation  in  the 
will,  or  resort  to  the  absurdity  of  an  infinite  series  of  grounds  of 
determination,  ever  receding,  but  never  terminating  in  cause. 
He  maintains,  that,  in  the  argument,  that  the  will  is  always 
as  is  most  agreeable,  and  that  the  sense  of  the  most  agreeable 
constitutes  the  cause  of  all  volitions,  disinterestedness  ceases 
even  to  be  a  conception,  and  becomes  only  one  form  of  self- 
indulgence  ;  so  does  self-denial.     The  will  becomes  a  passive 
daguerreotype,    or    a    camera   obscura,    the    colors    of   which 
change  with  the  play  of  the  sun  upon  it. 

Our  author  represents  Edwards  as  having  mistaken  the  oc- 
casions of  volition  for  its  causes  ;  a  grand  mistake,  but  one 
on  which  he  has  built  his  reasoning.  Other  philosophers,  he 
says,  have  made  the  same  mistake  on  other  points  ;  the  oc- 
casions of  the  perception  or  consciousness  of  first  principles 
or  ideas,  have  been  mistaken  for  the  origin  and  source  of 
those  ideas,  the  conditions  of  our  knowledges  for  the  know- 
ledges themselves. 
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Professor  Tappan's  style  is  clear  and  intelligible  ;  which 
is  a  matter  of  the  very  first  importance  in  discussions  of  this 
kind.  His  definition  of  consciousness,  and  his  remarks  on  the 
perfection  of  consciousness  as  a  form  of  intelligence,  and  on 
the  true  mode  of  interrogating  consciousness,  are  highly  im- 
portant in  entering  on  such  a  subject.  The  distinction  of  the 
emotions  and  passions  from  the  will  we  think  is  as  clearly 
made  out  as  that  of  the  reason  and  the  will.  His  view  of  the 
mind  as  consisting  of  two  elements  of  necessity,  and  one  of 
freedom,  with  their  distinctive,  yet  united  action,  is  worthy  of 
consideration.  He  maintains  that  necessity  belongs  only  to 
the  laws  and  rules  of  the  reason  and  sensitivity,  and  that  it 
does  not  belong  to  cause.  All  cause  of  volition  is  in  the  will, 
human  and  divine,  and  will  is  free.  This  constitution  of  mind, 
he  thinks,  accounts  for  all  psychological  phenomena.  Our 
readers  will  have  ready  access  to  these  volumes  of  Professor 
Tappan,  and  we  need  only  add,  that  we  think  them  worthy  of 
a  candid,  thoughtful,  and  generous  perusal.  In  his  own  view, 
"  the  question  at  issue  is  not  a  question  between  two  schools 
of  philosophy  holding  different  theories  of  the  freedom  of  the 
will;  it  really  lies  between  the  advocates  of  human  freedom, 
and  the  advocates  of  an  absolute  and  universal  necessity." 
Let  it  be  examined  with  freedom  and  candor,  and  we  have  no 
fears  as  to  the  result. 

7. — The  Life  and  Opinions  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Milne,  D.  D., 
Missionary  to  China,  illustrated  by  biographical  annals  of 
Asiatic  Missio?is,from  Primitive  to  Protestant  Times,  in- 
tended as  a  guide  to  missionary  spirit.  By  Robert  Philip, 
Author  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Bunyan  and  V/hitefield  ; 
the  Experimental  Guide,  etc.  Philadelphia :  Herman 
Hooker,  1840.  pp.  435.  Also,  New  York :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.  1840.     pp.  320. 

In  his  preface  the  author  says,  "  this  book  presents,  in  the 
character  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Milne,  a  model  which  may  be  held 
up  to  any  young  man  or  woman,  who  is  contemplating  the 
missionary  work.  It  exhibits  an  imitable  example,  as  well  as 
one  worthy  of  imitation.  The  churches  also  will  do  well  to 
study  the  influences  which  formed  the  character  of  these  dis- 
tinguished missionaries."  In  these  sentiments  we  fully  con- 
cur. We  have  risen  from  the  perusal  of  this  volume,  with 
increasing  love  for  the  cause  to  which  this  excellent  man  de- 
voted his  life.  Indeed,  it  was  the  cause  of  missions  which  drew 
out  his  talents  and  his  worth,  and  transformed  the  shepherd  boy 
into  the  worthy  associate  of  the  learned  and  lamented  Morrison. 
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It  should  be  added,  however,  that  the  early  training  of  Dr. 
Milne  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  missionary  work.  His 
piety  seems  to  have  taken  its  hue  from  the  mild  and  beautiful 
scenery  of  his  native  hills.  He  there  learned — in  the  true, 
spiritual  meaning  of  the  phrase — to  look  through  nature,  up 
to  nature's  God.  He  loved  his  humble,  quiet,  mode  of  life, 
because  it  brought  him  into  daily  and  intimate  communion 
with  his  Maker.  It  taught  him  that  best  of  all  lessons,  that 
his  home  was  where  God  was.  Hence  "  the  morning  star  has 
often  found  him — where  the  evening  star  has  left  him — upon 
his  knees  before  God,  utterly  unconscious  of  the  lapse  of 
time  :"  and  hence  too,  there  could  be  nothing  narrow  or  local 
in  his  plans  ;  nothing  low  or  compromising  in  his  conceptions 
of  duty.  Anywhere  and  everywhere  he  must  have  exhibited 
the  missionary  spirit. 

The  biographer  has  performed  his  duty  with  his  usual  abili- 
ty. The  work  is  executed  much  in  the  manner  of  his  life  of 
Bunyan.  His  style  is  always  lively,  and  sometimes  playful. 
He  writes  with  a  profound  respect  for  his  early  friend,  and 
with  ardent  love  for  the  missionary  cause. 

We  cannot  suppress  the  wish,  however,  that  the  author  had 
given  us  more  of  Dr.  Milne's  religious  history.  He  says  in- 
deed, with  some  truth,  that  "journalizing  in  biography,  is  at  a 
discount  now."  But  we  think  "  it  possible  to  impoverish 
biography,  as  well  as  to  overload  it.  The  closet  of  any 
thoughtful  and  devotional  man — especially  in  a  land  of  stran- 
gers— is  worth  seeing."  The  journalizing  of  Brainerd  and 
Martyn  have  done  the  church  more  service,  than  half  the 
books  which  have  since  issued  from  the  press. 

The  "Annals  of  Asiatic  Missions"  are  evidently  the  result  of 
extensive  research.  The  chapter  on  the  opium  crisis  discloses 
the  fact,  that  "  Dr.  Milne  was  the  first  writer  who  denounced 
the  opium  trade,  as  the  curse  of  China,  and  the  disgrace  of 
the  East  India  Company."  Though  dead,  we  trust  his  voice 
will  continue  to  be  heard  till  this  odious  traffic  shall  be  finally 
abandoned. 

8. — Narrative  of  a  Tour  through  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  Persia, 
and  Mesopotamia  ;  with  an  Introduction,  and  Occasional 
Observations  upon  the  Condition  of  Mohammedanism  and 
Christianity  in  those  Countries.  By  the  Rev.  Henry 
Southgate.  New- York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1840.  pp. 
334,  356. 
The  author  of  these  volumes  performed  his  journey,  as  an 
exploring  missionary   of    the   American    Episcopal    Church. 

22* 
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The  wisdom  of  their  choice  is  manifest.  Though  exceedingly- 
instructive  as  a  traveller,  he  never  loses  sight  of  the  great  end 
of  his  mission.  The  principles  which  directed  his  movements, 
we  give  in  his  own  language.  "  Whatever  objects  of  interest 
fell  in  my  way  I  allowed  myself  to  see.  This  rule,  from  which 
I  never  deviated,  proved,  in  the  end,  a  source  of  no  inconsidera- 
ble trial.  Possessed  from  my  earliest  years  with  the  most 
ardent  love  for  travelling,  and  filled  with  an  enthusiastic  de- 
sire to  visit  the  scenes  which  were  the  originals  of  the  first 
pictures  that  my  imagination  formed,  it  was  a  sore  temptation 
to  find  myself  within  a  few  days'  journey  of  the  once  proud 
capital  of  the  Persian  Shahs — the  city  where  Sadi  and  Hafiz 
lived,  and  Martyn  labored, — while  duty  pointed  in  another 
direction.  For  the  same  reason,  I  did  not  visit  the  ruins 
of  Babylon,  though,  at  Bagdad,  I  was  within  a  few  hours' 
travel  of  them.  And  for  the  same  reason,  I  denied  myself  the 
pleasure  of  going  over  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land."  From 
such  a  writer  we  expect  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
It  was  not  his  aim  to  invest  his  researches  with  the  fasci- 
nations of  adventure.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied,  when  we 
lay  aside  the  book,  that  we  have  listened  to  an  honest  story. 

But  we  have  found  the  Avork  replete  with  interest.  The 
route  which  it  spreads  before  us,  is,  much  of  it,  new  and  un- 
explored. It  takes  us  to  the  principal  cities  of  Armenia,  Kur- 
distan, Persia  and  Mesopotamia.  There  is  enough  of  incident 
mingled  with  the  narrative  to  make  it  attractive.  There  is 
hardship  to  excite  our  sympathy,  and  danger  to  arouse  our 
fears.  We  close  the  book,  truly  grateful  that  the  author  has 
been  spared  to  give  us  the  fruit  of  his  labor  and  his  sufferings. 

We  rejoice  to  learn  that  two  missions  have  already  grown 
out  of  these  researches;  one  at  Constantinople,  and  another 
among  the  Jacobite  Christians  of  Mesopotamia. 

9.— -rOn  the  Relation  between  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  some 
parts  of  Geological  Science.  By  John  Pye  Smith,  D.  D. 
F.  G.  S.  Divinity  Tutor  in  the  Protestant  Dissenting 
College  at  Homerton.  New-York.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
1840.     pp.  364. 

The  English  edition  of  this  truly  valuable  work  was  noticed 
in  the  Repository  for  January  last,  page  241.  We  need  add 
nothing  to  the  analysis  then  given  of  its  contents,  nor  to  our 
high  commendation  of  its  merits.  It  is  a  learned,  manly  and 
Christian  defence  of  the  ascertained  facts  of  Geological  science 
against  the  popular  suspicion  of  their  tendency  to  discredit 
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the  truth  and  authority  of  Revelation.  The  principles  of  bib- 
lical interpretation,  which  it  advances,  are  worthy  of  the  most 
serious  consideration,  as  contributing  to  place  the  student  of 
nature  and  the  sacred  philologist  upon  common  ground,  as 
defenders  of  the  one  harmonious  system  of  truth,  revealed  in 
the  word  and  the  works  of  God.  The  edition  now  before  us  is 
well  executed,  in  an  economical  form,  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that  it  will  be  extensively  read  and  studied. 

10. — Scotland  and  the  Scotch:  or  the.  Western  Circuit.  By 
Catherine  Sinclair,  Author  of  "  Modern  Accomplish- 
ments,'1'1 " Modern  Society"  " Hill  and  Valley"  etc.  etc. 
New-York.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1840.  pp.  288. 

This  little  volume,  dedicated  to  the  "  Highland  Society" 
in  London,  is  a  series  of  letters  to  a  female  friend,  and  is 
designed  to  exhibit  the  characteristic  and  interesting  features 
of  the  past  and  present  times  in  Soctland.  It  is  the  narrative 
of  a  tour  through  the  "  Highland  hills  and  glens,"  affording 
much  of  the  general  information,  and  local  anecdote,  which 
add  so  much  attractiveness  to  the  beautiful  scenery  which  it 
describes.  It  is  light  reading,  of  course,  which  may  be  taken 
up  and  laid  down  at  any  place,  without  danger  of  losing  the 
thread  of  the  narrative,  as  there  really  is  no  long  thread  in  the 
book.  But  the  style  is  graceful  and  easy,  and  playful  and 
entertaining,  and  the  matter  often  instructive,  and,  what  is 
better  than  all,  its  moral  and  religious  tendency  is  unexcep- 
tionable. 

11. — Prize  Essays  on  a  Congress  of  Nations,  for  the  Adjustment 
of  International  Disputes,  and  for  the  promotion  of  uni- 
versal peace  without  resort  to  arms  :  together  with  a  Sixth 
Essay,  comprising  the  substance  of  the  rejected  Essays. 
Boston  :  Published  by  Whipple  &  Damrell,  for  the 
American  Peace  Society.  1840.  pp.  706. 

A  Congress  of  Nations  has  been  a  prominent  object  with 
the  American  Peace  Society,  ever  since  its  organization.  So 
long  ago  as  1828,  a  premium  was  offered  for  the  best  essay  on 
this  subject.  In  1831  two  gentlemen  of  New- York  offered  $500 
for  the  best  essay,  and  $100  for  the  second  best,  on  the  same 
subject.  The  committee  of  award,  the  Hon.  Joseph  Story, 
Wm.  Wirt  and  John  McLean  were  unable  to  agree  in  their 
decision.  The  premium  was  then  raised  to  $1000,  and  the 
Hon.   John  Q.   Adams,    Chancellor    Kent,    and    Thomas    S. 
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Grimke  became  the  committee  of  award,  but  with  no  better 
success. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  American  Peace  Society  author- 
ized the  publication  of  the  volume  before  us.  In  respect  to 
its  typographical  execution  the  work  is  uncommonly  attrac- 
tive— worthy  indeed  to  be  presented  to  "  every  crowned  head 
in  Europe,  and  to  the  Executive  of  every  republic  in  America." 
The  discussions  themselves  should  receive  the  earnest  atten- 
tion of  all  in  authority.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  us,  that  men  in 
the  seats  of  power  cannot  avoid  the  conviction,  while  reading 
these  pages,  that  they  have  a  solemn  duty  to  discharge  to 
their  constituents  and  the  world.  The  present  mode  of  ad- 
justing national  disputes  clearly  belongs  to  a  barbarous  age, 
and  it  should  have  passed  away  with  the  wager  by  battle  and 
the  trial  by  ordeal.  It  is  the  design  of  these  essays  to  point 
out  to  the  Christian  and  the  philanthropist  a  more  excellent 
way.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  they  should  give  us 
an  accurately  detailed  system.  But  the  facts  and  principles 
which  they  furnish  are  exceedingly  important.  They  have 
prepared  the  way  for  further  inquiry  and  discussion,  and  we 
look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  dawn  of  a  better  day. 

12. — A  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Fitzhugh  Smith,  the  son  of 
Gerrit  Smith.  By  the  Author  of  "  Thoughts  on  a  New 
Order  of  Missionaries"  etc.  New-York :  Wiley  and 
Putman.  1840.  pp.  300. 
The  youthful  and  interesting  subject,  or  rather  occasion,  of 
this  memoir,  died  at  Utica,  in  the  State  of  New-York,  July, 
1836,  at  about  the  age  of  twelve  years,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
remarkably  matured  and  intelligent  faith  in  Christ.  This  tri- 
bute to  his  memory  is  not  in  the  usual  form  of  works  pro- 
duced by  such  occasions,  a  mere  threading  together  of  the 
incidents  of  the  life  and  death  of  the  deceased,  but  is  con- 
structed on  a  more  philosophical  plan,  and  with  a  higher  aim. 
The  starting-point  of  the  author  is  his  conviction  that  a  nobler 
style  of  character  than  is  usually  seen,  or  is  sought  for  in  the 
training  of  youth,  is  demanded,  and  that  the  form  of  improve- 
ment required  in  the  character  of  our  youth,  is  especially  in 
respect  of  its  manliness.  This  word  then  suggests  the  object 
and  aim  of  the  writer.  It  is  to  inculcate  the  importance  and 
excellence  of  manliness  of  character.  To  this  the  narrative, 
the  descriptive  parts,  and  the  reasoning  of  the  book,  all  tend, 
and  every  thing  is  professedly  excluded  which  might  break 
in  upon  the  unity  of  this  design.  We  recommend  the  book 
as  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  useful  of  its  kind. 
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13. — Domestic  Education  :  by  H.  Humphrey,  D.  D.,  President 
of  Jlmherst  College.  Amherst :  J.  S.  &  C.  Adams. 
1840.  pp.  239. 

This  little  volume  comes  to  us  as  an  old  friend  in  a  new 
dress.  It  embodies  the  substance  of  a  series  of  papers,  which 
appeared  in  the  New- York  Observer,  a  few  months  ago,  on 
Domestic  Education.  The  venerable  writer  has  yielded  to  a 
desire,  repeatedly  and  urgently  expressed,  that  he  would  give 
to  his  thoughts  on  this  subject  a  more  convenient  and  perma- 
nent form.  He  has  revised  the  series  and  discussed  several 
new  and  important  topics.  He  has  also  inserted,  by  way  of 
appendix,  some  twenty  or  thirty  pages  on  Domestic  Education 
from  the  London  Christian  Observer,  which  still  farther  in- 
creases the  value  of  the  book.  In  its  present  shape  it  may  be 
entitled  the  Parent's  Manual.  It  displays  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  wants  and  the  perils  of  childhood  and  youth, 
and  then,  with  singular  felicity,  points  out  the  way  to  meet  the 
former  and  repel  the  latter. 

14. — The  Poet's  Tribute.  Poems  of  William  B.  Tappan. 
Boston :  D.  S.  King,  and  Crocker  &  Brewster.  1840. 
pp.  325. 

This  is  indeed  the  poet's  tribute.  And,  what  is  far  better,  it 
is  the  Christian  poet's  tribute.  We  are  often  pained  at  the 
shyness  with  which  the  sons  of  song  approach  the  cross  of 
Christ.  Their  notes  are  sweet  and  clear  and  full  on  every 
theme  but  this.  The  praises  of  a  heathen  god,'  or  a  modern 
hero,  they  can  utter  loud  and  long.  But  point  them  to  Jesus 
of  Nazareth — the  scorned — the  persecuted — the  crucified  one 
— and  they  are  dumb. 
Not  so  with  Mr.  Tappan.     His  inspiration  is  drawn  from 

Siloa's  brook  that  flow'd 

Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God. 

Most  of  his  pieces  are  strictly  sacred  in  their  character  : 
and  we  pity  the  heart  which  can  dwell  on  some  that  we  might 
mention,  and  not  be  made  better. 

The  poem  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  entitled  "Missions," 
was  pronounced  before  the  Porter  Rhetorical  Society  at  An- 
dover.  We  heard  it  then,  and  we  have  read  it  now,  with 
great  interest.  There  is  genuine  poetry  in  the  production. 
Had  we  space,  we  could  cite  passages  of  a  high  order,  both 
in  respect  to  taste  and  genius, 
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15. — Sermons  on  Different  Subjects,  delivered  in  England  and 
America,  by  Rev.  Edward  jYorris  Kirk,  A.  M.,  late 
Pastor  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  Albany,  N. 
Y.  With  an  Introduction,  by  Samuel  Hanson  Cox, 
D.  D.     New-York,  1840.     pp.  316. 

This  volume  is  a  collection  and  republication  of  eleven  Ser- 
mons and  four  Addresses,  which  had  before  appeared  in  sepa- 
rate forms  in  England  and  this  country.  They  are  on  the 
following  important  and  practical  topics: — Man's  natural  en- 
mity to  God, — Obligations  of  Young  Men, — Jesus  the  Great 
Missionary, — The  Gospel  Ministry, — The  Nature  and  Influ- 
ence of  Maternal  Associations, — Sermon  to  Children, — Practi- 
cal Love  to  Christ, — Temperance  and  Religion, — The  traffic  in 
Alcohol, — Valedictory  Sermon, — Agreement  with  God,  etc. 

Though  these  discourses  are  by  no  means  deficient  in  force 
and  cogency  of  reasoning,  there  is  yet  less  of  systematic  ar- 
gumentation in  them,  than  of  warm-hearted  and  zealous  appeal. 
The  reader  who  has  heard  Mr.  Kirk  preach,  will  perceive  that 
they  are  written  in  a  style  adapted  to  his  rapid  and  fervid 
eloquence  ;  and  yet,  to  one  unacquainted  with  the  author, 
they  would  hardly  suggest  the  idea  of  that  eloquence.  They 
will  be  read,  therefore,  with  less  interest,  by  strangers,  than 
by  those  whose  memory  may  enable  them  to  supply,  in  their 
thoughts,  the  manner  of  the  preacher.  Yet  they  are  good 
discourses,  worthy  of  publication,  as  popular  and  faithful  ex- 
hibitions of  truth  on  the  topics  which  they  embrace,  and  as 
suited  to  impress  the  reader  with  a  strong  sense  of  religious 
obligation. 

16. — The  Museum  of  Religious  Knowledge  :  designed  to  illus' 
trate  Religious  Truth.  Edited  by  Marcus  E.  Cross. 
Philadelphia:  J.  Whetham.  New-York:  Robert  Car- 
ter, 1840.     pp.  264. 

This  little  volume,  which  is  neatly  executed  by  the  pub- 
lisher, is  made  up  of  short  and  stirring  discussions  of  a  variety 
of  interesting  topics.  The  authors  from  whose  writings  they 
are  principally  selected,  are  Hon.  A.  H.  Everett,  Rev.  Drs. 
Spring,  Hawes,  PI  inner,  Smith,  Babcock,  and  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Stowe  ;  and  the  selections  are  worthy  of  the  names  with  which 
they  are  accompanied.  Several  of  the  pieces  are  from  the 
editor's  own  pen.  These  too,  are  written  in  a  chaste  and 
attractive  style,  and  are  suited  to  the  place  which  they  occu- 
py in  a  volume  designed  to  allure  the  minds  of  busy  men  and 
women  to  the  consideration  of  moral  and  religious  subjects. 
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17. — Letters  from  the  Old  World.  By  a  Lady  of  New-York.  In 
Two  Volumes.  New-York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1840. 
pp.  307,  337. 
To  the  general  reader,  these  Letters  will  be  found  second 
in  interest  to  few  of  the  numerous  books  of  Travels  in  the 
"  Old  World,"  with  which  we  are  "being  favored,"  in  these 
days  of  increased  and  rapid  intercommunication  between  the 
most  widely  separated  countries.  They  are  from  the  pen  of 
Mrs.  Haight,  a  lady  of  wealth  and  leisure,  who  has  given  us  in 
these  volumes  the  results  of  her  observations  in  a  tour,  under 
the  protection  of  her  husband,  and  with  the  best  advantages, 
through  Egypt,  Syria,  Palestine,  Asia-Minor,  Turkey  and 
Greece.  It  was  not  an  idle  curiosity  which  allured  her  away 
to  those  ancient  lands.  It  was  the  longing  of  an  enlightened 
and  cultivated  mind  to  become  familiar  with  the  scenes  of  the 
earliest  times.  Such  a  mind  would  be  likely  to  find  the  prin- 
cipal pleasure  of  travelling  abroad,  in  the  instruction  to  be 
derived  from  the  new  and  ever  varying  objects  which  present 
themselves  in  foreign  lands.  And  we  return  our  hearty  thanks 
to  Mrs.  Haight  that  she  has  consented  to  share  this  pleasure 
with  the  public  by  committing  these  interesting  volumes  to 
the  press.  They  are  written  in  a  lively,  chaste  and  attractive 
style,  and  though  they  do  not  pretend  to  the  precise  accuracy 
of  scientific  observation,  they  may  be  relied  on  for  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  truth.  They  are  also  characterized  by  more 
than  an  ordinary  degree  of  good  sense.  The  numerous  topics 
and  incidents  which  they  exhibit  are  exceedingly  miscellane- 
ous, of  course  ;  yet  associated,  as  they  are,  in  locality  and  in 
history,  with  the  oldest  and  grandest  events  of  time,  we  read 
them  with  interest,  as  we  love  to  be  reminded  of  the  line  of 
our  relationship,'  not  only  with  the  realms  of  classic  antiquity, 
but  also  with 

"  the  land 

Where  the  patriarchs  rest, 

Where  the  bones  of  the  prophets  are  laid." 

18. — The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  their  relation  to  God  the  Father.  By 
Nathaniel  S.  Folsom.  Boston  :  James  Munroe  &  Co. 
1840.  pp.  84. 

19. — A  Letter  to  Ezra  S.  Gannett,  of  Boston,  occasioned  by  his 

Tract  on  Atonement.     By  Nehemiah  Adams,  Pastor  of 

Essex-street   Church.     Boston :    James  Munroe  &  Co. 

1840.  pp.  64. 

These  two  publications,  if  we   mistake  not,  are  worthy  of 

some  more  extended  remarks  than  we  have  room  to  make  in 
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this  notice.  The  Letter  of  Mr.  Adams  is  written  in  the 
best  style  of  controversy,  and  is  especially  valuable  as  con- 
taining a  clear,  satisfactory  and  popular  defence  of  the  Scrip- 
ture doctrine  of  tbe  Atonement,  and  at  the  same  time  exhibit- 
ing the  fact,  that  this  cardinal  doctrine  of  Christianity  is  re- 
jected, not  only  by  Mr.  Gannett,  but  by  "  the  American 
Unitarian  Association."  Considered  in  connection,  these 
publications  will  inculcate  some  important  lessons,  which  Ave 
hope  to  present  in  a  future  No.  of  the  Repository. 

20. — President  Beecher  on  Baptism. 

On  recurring  to  the  article  of  President  Beecher  on  Baptism, 
in  the  Repository  for  January  and  April  last,  our  readers  will 
notice  that  there  is  some  incompleteness  in  the  argument  as 
indicated  in  the  plan,  and  as  also  intimated  on  pp.  366,  368. 
This  was  perceived  by  ourselves  on  reading  the  MS.,  but 
owing  to  some  delay  in  Mr.  Beecher's  correspondence,  we 
had  the  best  reason  to  suppose  that  we  had  received  all  that 
he  intended  to  furnish  on  the  subject.  We  accordingly  in- 
serted the  part  which  appeared  in  the  April  No.,  as  concluding 
his  discussion.  He  since  informs  us  that  he  was  disappointed 
by  this  announcement,  and  that  he  fears  the  result  may  be  a 
premature  answer  to  an  unfinished  discussion. 

We  have  therefore  judged  it  proper,  as  a  caveat  against 
any  such  premature  reply,  from  any  quarter,  and  as  due  to 
Pres.  Beecher,  here  to  announce  that  our  pages  will  be  open 
to  a  continuance  of  his  discussion  in  a  future  No.,  when  he 
proposes  to  present  a  large  class  of  additional  facts,  which  he 
regards  as  essential  to  the  full  power  of  his  argument,  which 
being  moral  and  cumulative,  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
whole  seems  necessary  to  a  full  perception  of  the  force  of  its 
parts. 

21. — A  New  Work  on  Geology. 

We  are  informed  by  the  publishers,  J.  S.  &  C.  Adams,  Am- 
herst, Mass,  that  they  have  in  the  press,  and  will  shortly 
publish,  a  work  on  Geology,  by  Prof.  Hitchcock.  The  plan 
of  the  work,  we  understand,  is  novel  and  original,  and  that, 
while  it  is  designed  as  a  text-book  for  the  Professor's  own 
classes  in  Geology,  and  also  to  present  to  the  public  a  con- 
densed view  of  the  present  state  of  Geological  facts,  theories 
and  hypotheses,  it  will  also  embrace  the  materials  of  the 
author's  Synopsis  of  Geology,  to  be  appended  to  his  final 
Report  on  the  Geology  of  Massachusetts,  which  is  also  now 
in  the  press. 
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ARTICLE    I. 
The  Jordan  and  its  Valley. 

By  Edward  Robinson,  D.  D ,  Prof,  of  Bib.  Lit.  in  the  Union  Theol.  Sem.  New- York. 

Introductory  Note  by  the  Editors. 

As  introductory  to  the  present  article,  the  attention  of  the 
reader  is  directed  to  the  "  Brief  Report,"  by  Prof.  Robinson, 
of  his . "  Travels  in  Palestine,"  etc.  in  1838,  accompanied  by 
the  Rev.  Eli  Smith,  which  was  published  in  the  Repository  for 
April,  1839.  In  that  Report,  (pp.  419,  420,)  the  writer  gives  a 
very  brief  account  of  the  "  Jordan  and  its  Valley,"  which  has 
since  been  brought  into  some  discussion  in  the  newspapers. 
Its  authority  has  been  appealed  to  by  Mr.  Buckingham  in  con- 
firmation of  his  own  account  of  the  exceeding  fertility  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  also  to  discredit  the  statements  of 
Mr.  Smith  on  the  same  subject,  which  appeared,  some  time 
since,  in  the  New-York  Observer.  The  single  passage  quoted 
by  Mr.  Buckingham,  however,  when  read  in  its  connections, 
affords  no  support  to  his  representations,  but  is  quite  confirm- 
atory of  the  statements  of  Mr.  Smith.  The  passage,  therefore, 
needs  no  defence,  from  us,  against  the  use  to  which  it  has 
been  perverted  by  Mr.  B.  Yet  the  interest  which  has  been 
awakened  in  the  subject  by  the  discussions  referred  to,  it  is 
presumed,  will  render  a  more  accurate  and  full  description  of 
the  Jordan  highly  acceptable  to  our  readers.  On  this  account, 
in  part,  but  mainly  on  account  of  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the 
subject,  we  have  great  satisfaction  in  committing  to  our  pages 
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the  following  additional  statements  of  Dr.  Robinson,  which 
were  prepared  several  months  since,  but  have  been  necessarily 
delayed. 

In  the  passage  referred  to,  in  his  former  Report,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  writer  was  speaking  cursorily,  and  without  regard 
to  scientific  exactness.  He  was  accordingly  guided,  in  some 
measure,  by  his  remembrance  of  the  language  of  the  English 
Bible.  In  the  present  communication  he  reports  accurately 
the  results  of  his  own  observations  in  company  with  Mr. 
Smith,  together  with  what  has  been  ascertained  by  other  trav- 
ellers, not  forgetting  the  account  formerly  given  by  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham himself. — Editors. 


Saturday,  May  12th,  1838. — We  had  come  this  morning 
from  our  encampment  on  the  cliffs  over  'Ain  Terabeh  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea.  At  12  orclock  we  were  di- 
rectly opposite  the  northwest  corner  of  the  sea,  proceeding 
on  our  way  towards  the  village  Eriha,  the  modern  represen- 
tative of  the  ancient  Jericho. 

The  earth  as  we  advanced  was  in  many  places  white  with 
a  nitrous  crust;  and  we  picked  up  occasionally  small  lumps 
of  pure  sulphur,  of  the  sizo  of  a  nutmeg  or  walnut.  In  some 
parts  the  surface  was  damp,  so  that  the  horses  slipped  ;  in 
others  it  was  more  like  ashes,  and  they  sunk  in  at  every  step. 
We  now  found  that  we  still  had  enough  of  the  day  left  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  Jordan  before  going  to  Jericho  ;  and  as 
this  would  be  a  great  saving  of  time,  and  we  should  thereby 
avoid  the  inconvenience  of  an  escort  from  the  garrison,  we 
determined  to  take  this  course.  On  proposing  it  to  our 
guides,  some  of  the  younger  ones  hesitated  for  fear  of  rob- 
bers ;  but  the  sheikh  assented  at  once.  We  therefore  turned 
more  to  the  right  for  a  time  ;  and  then  proceeded  about  N. 
E.  by  E.  This  brought  us  at  12.  30'  into  the  midst  of  a 
thicket  of  shrubs  and  canes  around  the  northernmost  point 
of  the  sea,  watered  by  another  brackish  fountain  called  'Ain 
Jehair.  On  the  flats  and  shoals  along  the  shore  in  this  part, 
there  is  in  summer  a  deposit  of  salt,  as  at  Birkct  el-KhuIil 
beyond  'Ain  Jidy.  We  were  soon  clear  of  the  thicket ;  and 
at  12.  45'  crossed  a  small  sluggish  stream  of  salt  water  run- 
ning through  marshy  ground  towards  the  sea. 
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Beyond  this  point  the  plain  assumed  a  new  character.  All 
traces  of  vegetation  ceased,  except  occasionally  a  lone  sprig 
of  the  Hubeibeh  or  alkaline  plant  which  we  had  seen  at  'Ain 
Jicly.  The  surface  was  almost  a  dead  level,  covered  with 
a  thin  smooth  nitrous  crust,  through  which  the  feet  of  men 
and  horses  broke  and  sunk  as  in  ashes  up  to  the  ankles.  The 
tract  continued  of  this  character,  with  a  few  gentle  swells, 
until  we  reached  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  at  I.  40',  at  a  ford 
called  ei-Helu,  considerably  below  the  place  usually  visited 
by  the  pilgrims  and  travellers.  It  is  indeed  the  lowest  ford 
upon  the  river. 

The  upper  or  outer  banks  of  the  Jordan,  where  we  thus 
came  upon  it,  are  not  more  than  one  hundred  rods  apart ; 
with  a  descent  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  to  the  level  of  the  lower 
valley  in  which  the  river  flows.  There  was  here  no  sign  of 
vegetation  along  the  upper  banks,  nor  in  the  valley  below; 
except  a  narrow  strip  of  canes  along  the  brink  of  the  channel 
on  each  side,  intermingled  occasionally  with  tamarisks  and 
the  species  of  willow  called  by  the  Arabs  Rishrash,  the  Ag- 
nus cas.'us  of  botanists  ;  from  which  the  pilgrims  usually 
carry  away  branches  for  staves,  after  dipping  them  in  the 
Jordan.  Looking  down  upon  the  river  from  the  high  upper 
bank,  it  seemed  a  deep  sluggish  discolored  stream  winding 
its  way  slowly  through  a  cane-brake,  liigher  up  the  river, 
we  could  see  that  the  upper  banks  were  further  apart,  and 
the  border  of  vegetation  much  broader,  with  many  trees.* 
We  descended  the  high  outer  bank  some  rods  above  the 
ford  ;  but  found  it  impossible  to  reach  the  channel  at  that 
point,  partly  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the  cane  brake, 
and  partly  because  the  stream  was  now  swollen,  filling  its 
banks  to  the  brim,  and  in  some  places  slightly  overflowing 
them  so  as  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  brake.  At  this  point, 
and  as  far  as  we  could  see,  this  strip  of  vegetation  occupied 
a  still  lower  part  of  the  lower  valley,  being  skirted  by  low 


*  Among  the  trees  and  shrubs  higher  up  are  said  to  be  the 
Ehamnus  (Niibk)  and  Oleander.  Hasselq.  p.  152.  Bucking- 
ham, p.  315. — Jacob  de  Vitry  speaks  of  the  canes  growing 
along  the  Jordan  as  used  for  building  huts;  they  are  so  used 
at  the  present  day.  "  Et  ripas  idoneas  ad  arundines  seu  cari- 
nas procreandas,  ex  quibus  tecta  domorum  tegunt,  et  parietes 
contexunt :"  c.  53,  p.  1076. 
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banks  two  or  three  feet  high.  So  that  here  the  river  might 
strictly  be  said  to  have  three  sets  of  banks,  viz.  the  upper  or 
outer  ones,  forming  the  first  descent  from  the  level  of  the 
great  valley;  the  lower  or  middle  ones  enclosing  the  tract 
of  vegetation  ;  and  the  actual  banks  of  the  channel. 

We  proceeded  therefore  to  the  place  of  the  ford,  where 
there  was  an  opening  through  the  canes  and  trees.  Here 
the  banks  of  the  channel  were  broken  or  worn  away  for  the 
convenience  of  passing,  and  were  now  covered  by  the  water. 
There  was  a  still  though  very  rapid  current ;  the  water  was 
of  a  clayey  color,  but  sweet  and  delightfully  refreshing  after 
the  water  to  which  we  had  been  confined  for  the  last  two 
days  since  leaving  'Ain  Jidy — either  rain-water  standing  in 
holes  in  the  Wadies  and  full  of  animalculae,  or  the  brackish 
waters  of 'Ain  el-Feshkhah.  1  estimated  the  breadth  of  the 
stream  to  be  from  80  to  100  feet ;  my  companion  notes  it  at 
from  30  to  40  yards.  The  guides  supposed  it  to  be  now  10 
or  12  feet  deep.  I  bathed  in  the  river,  without  going  out 
into  the  deep  channel ;  the  bottom  here  (a  hollow  place  in 
the  bank)  was  clayey  mud  with  also  blue  clay.  I  waded  out 
ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  thus  far  the  water  was  not  over  the 
hips  ;  but  a  little  further,  several  of  the  party  who  swam 
across,  found  it  suddenly  beyond  their  depth.  The  current 
was  so  strong  that  even  our  servant  Komeh,  a  stout  swim- 
mer of  the  Nile,  was  carried  down  several  yards  in  crossing. 
At  this  time,  of  course,  this  ford  was  impassable  for  animals 
except  by  swimming;  and  the  Aga  of  Jericho  afterwards 
told  us,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  swim  his  horse  in  cross- 
ing higher  up. 

The  sand  hills,  which  here  form  the  upper  banks,  are  of  the 
same  naked  character  as  the  desert  we  had  crossed  in  com- 
ing to  this  spot.-  From  them  we  could  distinguish,  some 
miles  higher  up  the  liver,  the  ruined  convent  of  JSt.  John  the 
Baptist,  standing  upon  the  brow  of  the  upper  bank,  or  first 
descent  from  the  plain,  near  the  place  where  the  Latin  pil- 
grims bathe  in  the  Jordan.  The  Arabs  call  it  Kusr  el-Ye- 
hud,  'Jews'  Castle.'  The  bathing-place  of  the  Greek  pil- 
grims is  two  or  three  miles  below  the  convent ;  yet  each 
party  claims  to  bathe  at  the  spot  where  our  Lord  was  bap- 
tized by  John.  Far  in  the  north  a  sharp  conical  peak  was 
seen  standing  out  like  a  bastion  from  the  western  mountains  ; 
our  Arabs  called  it  Kuril  Surtnbeh.     Opposite  to  us  across 
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the  river  lay  the  plains  of  Moab  ;  t!ie  eastern  mountains  here 
retire  in  a  small  arc  of  a  circle,  forming  a  sort  of  recess,  and 
leaving  the  eastern  plain  much  broader  than  in  any  other 
part,  it  is  apparently  covered  with  shrubs,  especially  to- 
wards the  mountains,  which  seemed  to  be  two  or  three 
miles  distant.  Just  below  the  ford,  the  Wady  Hesban 
comes  in  from  the  same  mountains,  descending  through  a 
verdant  region  at  their  foot,  which  indeed  owes  its  fertility 
to  the  Wady.  Further  north,  the  similar  Wady  Sha'ib 
comes  down  from  the  vicinity  of  es-Sa!t,  and  enters  the  Jor- 
dan nearly  east  of  Jericho.  At  its  mouth  is  the  ordinary  ford 
of  the  river. — From  the  high  bank  near  the  ford,  Jebelez- 
Salt  or  Gilead  bore  N.  30°  E.,  Kfisr  el-Yehud  W.,Kurn  S»r- 
tubeh  N.  8°  W.,  Win  es-Sultan  beyond  Jericho,  about  N.  50° 
W.,  KusrHajlaN.  70°  W. 

The  present  Arabic  name  for  the  Jordan  is  esh-Sheriat, 
'the  watering-place;'  to  which  the  epithet  el-Kebir,  'the 
great,'  is  sometimes  annexed.*  The  form  el-Urdan,  how- 
ever, was  not  unknown  among  Arabian  writers  f  The 
common  name  of  the  great  valley  through  which  it  thus 
flows  below  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  is  el-Ghor,  signifying  a  de- 
pressed tract  or  plain,  usually  between  two  mountains  ;  and 
the  same  name  continues  to  be  applied  to  the  valley  quite 
across  the  whole  length  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  for  some  dis- 
tance beyond.  J 

Jt  has  so  happened,  that  until  the  present  century  most 
pilgrims  and  travellers  have  visited  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
only  at  Jericho  ;  so  that  we  have  had  no  account  of  the  fea- 
tures of  its  upper  part  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias. 
Of  the  earlier    pilgrims  indeed,  Antoninus   Martyr   at  the 

*  To  distinguish  it  from  the  Sheruit  el-Mandhur  or  Yarmuk, 
the  ancient  Hieromax,  which  joins  it  from  the  east  about  two 
hours  below  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  Burckhardt,  pp.  273,  274. 
Edrisi  ed.  Jaubert,  p.  338.     Abulfed.  Tab.  Syr.  p.  148. 

f  Abulfedae  Tab.  Syr.  p.  147.  Schultens  Index  in  vit.  Sal- 
adin,  art.  Fluvius  Jordanes. 

J  It  thus  corresponds  to  the  Jiuton  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ; 
see  Onomast. — On  the  Ghor,  see  Edrisi  par  Jaubert,  pp.  337, 
338.  Abulfedae  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kohler,  pp.  8,  9.  Schultens 
Index  in  Vit.  Salad,  art.  Jllgaurum.  Reland  Palaest.  p.  365. 
Abulfedae  says  correctly  that  the  same  valley  extends  to  Ailah. 

1* 
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close  of  the  sixth  century,  and  St.  Willibald  in  the  eighth, 
passed  down  through  the  whole  length  of  the  valley  from 
Tiberias  to  Jericho;  and  in  the  year  1100  King  Baldwin  I. 
accompanied  a  train  of  pilgrims  from  Jericho  to  Tiberias;* 
but  we  have  nothing  more  than  a  mere  notice  of  these  jour- 
neys. In  like  manner  the  various  excursions  of  the  crusa- 
ders across  the  Ghor  throw  no  light  upon  its  character.  In 
the  year  1791)  the  French  penetrated  to  the  south  end  of  the 
lake  of  Tiberias,  but  no  further.  In  1806  Seetzen  crossed 
the  valley  just  south  of  the  same  lake  ;  but  describes  it  only 
in  very  general  tcrms.f  Burckhardt  in  1812  was  twice  in 
its  northern  part ;  and  travelled  along  it  from  Beisan  to  a 
point  several  hours  below,  on  his  way  to  es-Salt.J  Six 
years  later,  in  the  winter  of  ISIS,  Irby  and  Mangles  passed 
down  from  Tiberias  to  Beisan  ;  thence  crossed  over  into  the 
country  around  Jerash,  and  returned  from  es-Sa!t  to  Nabu- 
lus,  fording  the  Jordan  several  miles  above  Jcricho.§  About 
the  same  time  Mr.  Bankes,  accompanied  by  Buckingham, 
crossed  the  valley  obliquely  from  Jericho,  passing  the  river 
apparently  at  the  same  ford  (or  very  near  it)  as  Irby  and 
Mflngles.|| 

According  to  Burckhardt,  the  Ghor  at  the  upper  end  runs  in 
a  course  from  N.  by  E.  to  S.  by  W.,  and  is  about  two  hours 
broad. Tf  Opposite  Jericho  we  found  its  general  course  to 
be  the  same ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  retiring  of  the 
mountains  on  both  sides,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded, 
its  breadth  is  here  much  greater,  being  not  less  than  three 
and  a  half  or  four  hours.  The  Jordan  issues  from  the  lake 
of  Tiberias  near  its  S.  W.  corner,  where  are  still  traces  of 
the  site  and  walls  of  the  ancient  Tarichaea.**  The  river  at 
first  winds  very  much,  and  flows  for  three  hours  near  the 
western  hills  ;  then  turns  to  the  eastern,  on  which  side  it 
continues  its  course  for  several  hours,  to  the  district  called 


*  Fulcher.  Carnot.  21,  p.  402. 
f  Zach's  Manatl.  Gorresp.  XVIII.  p.  350. 
%  Travels,  etc.  pp.  274,  344,  seq. 
§  Travels,  pp.  300—305,  326. 
||   Buckingham's  Travels  in  Palest,  p.  313,  seq. 
IT  Page  344. 

**  Seetzen,  1.  c.  p.  350.     Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  300.     See 
Keland's  Palest,  p.  1026.     Comp.  Pocoke,  II.  p.  70,  fol. 
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Kurn  el-Hemar,  'Ass's  Horn,'  two  hours  below  Beisan; 
where  it  again  returns  to  the  western  side  of  the  valley.* 
Lower  down  the  Jordan  follows  more  the  middle  of  the  great 
valley  ;  though  opposite  Jericho  and  towards  the  Dead  Sea, 
its  course  is  nearer  to  the  eastern  mountains  ;  about  two 
thirds  or  three  quarters  of  the  valley  lying  here  upon  its 
western  side.  A  few  hundred  yards  below  the  point  where 
the  Jordan  issues  from  the  lake,  there  is  a  ford,  close  by  the 
ruins  of  a  Roman  bridge  often  arches. f  About  two  hours 
further  down  are  the  ruins  of  another  bridge,  called  Iisr  el- 
Mejami,  consisting  of  one  arch  in  the  centre  with  small 
arches  upon  arches  at  the  sides;  and  also  a  ruined  Khan 
upon  the  western  bank.J  Somewhat  higher  up,  but  in  sight 
of  these  ruins,  is  another  ford.§  That  near  Beisan  lies  in  a 
direction  S.  S.  E.  from  the  town.||  Indeed,  "  the  river  is 
fordable  in  many  places  during  summer;  but  the  few  spots 
where  it  may  he  crossed  in  the  rainy  season  are  known  only 
to  the  Arabs."! 

The  banks  of  the  Jordan  appear  to  pi-eserve  everywhere 
a  uniform  character,  such  as  we  have  described  them  above. 
"  The  river  flows  in  a  valley  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  breadth,  [sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less,]  which  is 
considerably  lower  than  the  rest  of  theGhor;"  in  the  north- 
ern part  about  forty  feet.**  This  lower  valley,  where 
Burckhardt  saw  it,  was  "covered  with  high  trees  and  a  lux- 
uriant verdure,  affording  a  striking  contrast  with  the  sandy 
slopes  that  border  it  on  both  sides."  Further  down, a  portion- 
of  this  lower  valley  is  also  naked  sand  ;  and  the  verdure  is 
confined  (in  some  parts  at  least)  to  a  still  lower  strip  along 
the  river's  brink.  So  we  saw  it ;  and  so  also  it  is  described 
by  Pocockenear  the  convent  of  St. John. f-f 

*  Burckhardt,  pp.  344,  345.     Irby  and  Mangles,  1.  c. 

f  Irby  and  Mangles,  pp.  296,  301. 

%  Ibid.  p.  301.    ^Seetzen,  I.  c.  p.  351. 

§  Buckingham,  1.  c.  448.     Burckhardt,  p.  275. 

||   Burckhardt,  p.  344. 

1  Ibid.  p.  345. 

**  Ibid.  pp.  344,  345. 

ff  "  From  the  high  bank  indeed  of  the  river,  [meaning  the 
usual  level  of  the  lower  valley,]  there  is  a  descent  in  many 
places  to  a  lower  ground,  which  is  four  or  five  feet  above  the 
water,  and  is  frequently  covered  with  wood;"  Pocoke  II.p.33,foL 
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The  channel  of  the  river  varies  in  different  places  ;  being 
in  some  wider  and  more  shallow,  and  in  others  narrower 
and  deeper.  At  the  ford  near  Beisan  on  the  12th  of  March, 
Irby  and  Mangles  found  the  breadth  to  be  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet  by  measure  ;  the  stream  was  swift  and  reached 
above  the  bellies  of  the  horses.  When  Burckhardt  pnssed 
here  in  July,  it  was  about  three  feel  deep.*  On  the  return 
of  the  former  travellers  twelve  days  later,  (March  25th,)  they 
found  the  river  at  a  lower  ford  extremely  rapid,  and  were 
obliged  to  swim  their  horses. f  On  the  29th  of  January  in 
the  same  year,  as  Mr.  Bankes  crossed  at  or  near  the  same 
lower  ford,  the  stream  is  described  as  flowing  rapidly  over 
a  bed  of  pebbles,  but  as  easily  fordable  for  the  horses.  J 
Near  the  convent  of  St.  John,  the  stream  at  ihe  annual  visit 
of  the  pilgrims  at  Easter  is  sometimes  said  to  be  narrow 
and  flowing  six  feet  below  the  banks  of  its  channel. §  At 
the  Greek  bathing  place  lower  down,  it  is  described  in  1815 
on  the  3d  of  May,  as  rather  more  than  fifty  feet  wide  and 
five  feet  deep,  running  with  a  violent  current ;  in  some  other 
parts  it  was  very  deep.|| 

These  are  the  most  definite  notices  which  I  have  been 
able  to  find  respecting  the  Jordan  and  its  channel  ;  and  I 
have  collected  them  here,  because  they  have  a  bearing  on 
another  question  of  some  interest,  viz.  the  annual  rise  and 
supposed  regular  overflow  of  the  waters  of  the  river.  It  is 
indeed  generally  assumed  that  the  Jordan  of  old,  somewhat 
like  the  Nile,  regularly  overflowed  its  banks  in  the  spring, 
covering  with  its  waters  the  whole  of  its  lower  valley,  and 
perhaps  sometimes  large  tracts  of  the  broad  Ghor  itself.** 
It  seems  however  to  be  generally  admitted,  that  no  such  ex- 
tensive inundation  takes  place  at  the  present  day  ;  and  all 
the  testimony  above  adduced  goes  to  establish  the  same  fact. 
It  is  therefore  supposed  that  some  change  must  have  taken 
place,  either  because  the  channel  has  been  worn  deeper  than 


*  Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  304.     Burckhardt,  p.  345. 
f  Travels,  pp.  304,  326. 
X  Buckingham,  1.  c.  p.  315. 

§  Maundrell,  March  30th.     Hasselquist  Reis.  p.  152. 
||   Turner's  Tour,  etc.  II.  p.  224. 

**  Reland's  Palest,  p.  273.     Bachiene  I.  p.  140,  seq.  Rau- 
mer's  Palaest.  p.  61,  ed.  2. 
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formerly,  or  because  the  waters  have  been  diminished  or  di- 
verted.* But  although  at  present  a  smaller  quantity  of  rain 
may  fall  in  Palestine  than  anciently,  in  consequence  of  the 
destruction  of  the  woods  and  forests,  yet  I  apprehend  that 
even  the  ancient  rise  of  the  river  has  been  greatly  exagge- 
rated. The  sole  accounts  we  have  of  the  annual  increase 
of  its  waters,  are  found  in  the  earlier  scriptural  history  of  the 
Israelites ;  where,  according  to  the  English  Version,  the 
Jordan  is  said  to  "overflow  all  its  banks"  in  the  first  month, 
or  all  the  time  of  harvest. f  But  the  original  Hebrew  ex- 
presses in  these  passages  nothing  more,  than  that  the  Jordan 
"was  full  (or  filled)  up  to  all  its  banks,"  meaning  the  banks 
of  its  channel ;  it  ran  with  full  banks,  or  was  brimfull.  The 
same  sense  is  given  by  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate. J 

Thus  understood  the  Biblical  account  corresponds  precise- 
ly to  what  we  find  to  be  the  case  at  the  present  day.  The 
Israelites  crossed  the  Jordan  four  days  before  the  passover 
(Easter)  which  they  afterwards  celebrated  at  Gilgal  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month. §  Then,  as  now,  the  har- 
vest occurred  during  April  and  early  in  May,  the  barley 
preceding  the  wheat-harvest  by  two  or  three  weeks.  Then, 
as  now,  there  was  an  annual  rise  of  the  river,  which  caused 
it  to  flow  at  this  season  with  full  banks,  and  sometimes  to 
spread  its  waters  even  over  the  low  banks  of  its  channel  so 
as  to  fill  the  tract  covered  with  trees  and  vegetation  along 
its  sides. II     Further  than  this  there  is  no  evidence  that  its 


*  Maundrel,  March  30th. 

f  Josh.  iii.  15.  1  Chron.  xii.  15.  The  only  other  allusion 
to  a  rise  of  the  Jordan  in  harvest,  is  in  Eccles.  xxiv.  26  or  36  ; 
where,  however,  an  inundation  is  not  necessarily  implied. — 
The  phrase  "  swelling  of  Jordan,"  English  version,  Jer.  xii.  5, 
xlix.  19, 1.  44,  should  be  rendered  "  pride  of  Jordan,"  as  in  Zech. 
xi.  3,  where  the  original  word  is  the  same,  referring  to  the 
verdure  and  thickets  of  its  banks.  The  phrase  has  no  allusion 
to  a  rise  of  its  waters. 

X  Heb.  ^rvfta-^s-bs  [j*!1?^]  &&«.  Sept.  mXrjQov  y.ad'  oXrtv  xrp 
y.qi]iil8a  avrov.  Vulg.  "  Jorcianis  autem  ripas  alvei  sui  tempore 
messis  impleverat."  Luther  also  gives  the  same  sense  cor- 
rectly :  "  Der  Jordan  aber  war  vollanallen  seinen  Ufern." 

§  Josh.  iv.  19  ;  v.  10. 

||  Burckhardt  says  loosely,  that  the  Jordan  in  winter  (mean- 
ing generally  the  rainy  season)  "  inundates  the  plain  in  the 
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inundations  have  ever  extended;  indeed  the  very  fact  of 
their  having  done  so,  would  in  this  soil  and  climate  necessa- 
rily have  carried  back  the  line  of  vegetation  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  channel.  Did  the  Jordan,  like  the  Nile,  spread 
out  its  waters  over  a  wide  region,  they  would  no  doubt 
everywhere  produce  the  same  lavish  fertility. 

Although  therefore  the  Jordan  probably  never  pours  its 
flood  beyond  the  limits  of  its  green  borders,  yet  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  amount  of  its  rise  must  vary  in  different 
years,  according  to  the  variable  quantity  of  rain  which  may 
annually  fall.  This  consideration  will* account  in  a  great 
measure  for  the  various  reports  and  estimates  of  travellers. 
It  may  also  appear  singular,  that  this  annual  rise  should  take 
place  near  the  close  of  the  rainy  season,  or  even  after  it, 
rather  than  at  an  earlier  period,  when  the  rains  are  heaviest. 
This  is  sometimes  referred  to  the  late  melting  of  the  snows 
on  Jcbel  csh-Sheikh  or  Hermon  ;*  but  at  this  season  these 
snows  have  usually  long  been  melted,  and  only  the  mighty 
head  of  Hermon  is  decked  with  an  icy  crown.  Thelact 
however  may  be  easily  explained,  I  apprehend,  upon  ordi- 
nary principles. 

In  the  first  place,  the  heavy  rains  of  November  and  De- 
cember find  the  earth  in  a  parched  and  thirsty  state;  and 
among  the  loose  limestone  rocks  and  caverns  of  Palestine  a 
far  greater  proportion  of  the  water  is  under  ihese  circum- 
stances absorbed,  than  is  usual  in  occidental  countries,  where 
rains  are  frequent.  Then  too  the  course  of  the  Jordan  be- 
low the  lake  of  Tiberias  is  comparatively  short  ;  no  living 
streams  enter  it  from  the  mountains,  except  the  Yarmuk  and 
the  Zurkafrom  the  east ;  and  the  smaller  torrents  from  the 
hills  would  naturally,  at  the  most,  produce  but  a  sudden  and 
temporary  rise.  Whether  such  an  effect  does  actually  take 
place,  we  are  not  informed  ;  as  no  traveller  has  yet  seen  the 
Jordan  during  the  months  of  November  and  'December. 
Late  in  January  and  early  in  March,  1818,  as  we  have  seen, 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  perceptible. 

But  a  more  important  and  perhaps  the  chief  cause  of  the 

bottom  of  the  narrow  valley."     But  this  whole  lower  plain, 
where  he  saw  it,  was  "  covered  with  high  trees  and  a  luxuri- 
ant verdure."     Travels,  etc.  pp.  344,  345. 
*  Bachiene  I.  p.  141. 
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phenomenon,  lies  (I  apprehend)  in  the  general  conformation 
of  the  region  through  which  the  Jordan  flows.  The  rains 
which  descend  upon  Anti- Lebanon  and  the  mountains  around 
the  upper  part  of  the  Jordan,  and  which  might,  be  expected 
to  produce  sudden  and  violent  inundations,  are  received  into 
the  basins  of  the  Huleh  and  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and  there 
spread  out  over  a  broad  surface ;  so  that  all  violence  is  de- 
stroyed, and  the  stream  that  issues  from  them  can  only  flow 
with  a  regulated  current,  varying  in  depth  according  to  the 
elevation  of  the  lower  lake.  These  lakes  indeed  may  be 
compared  to  great  regulators,  which  control  the  violence  of 
the  Jordan,  and  prevent  its  inundations.  The  principle  is 
precisely  the  same,  (though  on  a  far  inferior  scale,)  as  that 
which  prevents  the  sudden  rise  and  overflow  of  the  magnifi- 
cent streams  connecting  the  great  lakes  of  North  America. — 
As  now  the  lake  of  Tiberias  reaches  its  highest  level  at  the 
close  of  the  rainy  season,  the  Jordan  naturally  flows  with  its 
fullest  current  for  some  time  after  that  period ;  and  as  the 
rise  of  the  lake  naturaily  varies  (like  that  of  the  Dead  Sea) 
in  different  years,  so  also  the  fulness  of  the  Jordan. 

All  these  circumstances, — the  low  bed  of  the  river,  the 
absence  of  inundation  and  of  tributary  streams, —  combine 
to  leave  the  greater  portion  of  the  Gltor  a  solitary  desert. 
ISuch  it  is  described  in  antiquity,  and  such  we  find  it  at  the 
present  day.  Josephus  speaks  of  the  Jordan  as  flowing 
"through  a  desert  ;"  and  of  this  plain  as  in  summer  scorched 
by  heat,  insalubrious,  and  watered  by  no  stream  except  the 
Jordan.*  The  portion  of  it  which  we  had  thus  far  crossed 
has  already  been  described  ;  and  we  afterwards  had  oppor- 
tunity to  overlook  it  for  a  great  distance  towards  the  north, 
where  it  retained  the  same  character.  Near  the  ford  five 
or  six  miles  above  Jericho,  the  plain  is  described  as  "gen- 
erally unfertile,  the  soil  being  in  many  places  incrusted  with 
salt,  and  having  small  heaps  of  a  white  powder,  like  sulphur, 
scattered  at  short  intervals  over  its  surface  ;"  here  too  the 
bottom   of  the    lower  valley  is  generally  barren. f     In  the 

*  Josep.  B  J.  iii.  107. — In  a  similar  sense  Jerome,  Comm. 
in  Zech.  xi.  3,  "  Sic  Jordani  fluvio  . .  .  fremitum  junxit  leonum 
propter  ardorem  sitis,  et  ob  deserti  viciniam  et  latitudinem 
vastae  solitudinis  et  arundineta  et  carecto." 

f  Buckingham  1.  c.  pp.  313,  314. 
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northern  part  of  the  Ghor,  according  to  Burckhardt,  "the 
great  number  of  rivulets  which  descend  from  the  mountains 
on  both  sides,  and  form  numerous  pools  of  stagnant  water, 
produce  in  many  places  a  pleasing  verdure,  and  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  wild  herbage  and  grass ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  ground  is  a  parched  desert,  of  which  a  few  spots  only 
are  cultivated  by  the  Bedawin."*  So  too  in  the  southern 
part,  where  similar  rivulets  or  fountains  exist,  as  around 
Jericho,  there  is  an  exuberant  fertility  ;  but  these  seldom 
reach  the  Jordan,  and  have  no  effect  upon  the  middle  of  the 
Ghor.  Nor  are  the  mountains  upon  each  side  less  rugged 
and  desolate  than  they  have  been  described  along  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  western  cliffs  overhang  the  valley  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  1000  or  1200  feet;  while  the  eastern  mountains  are 
indeed  at  first  less  lofty  and  precipitous,  but  rise  further 
back  into  ranges  from  2000  to  2500  feet  in  height. 

Such  is  the  Jordan  and  its  valley  ;  that  venerated  slream, 
celebrated  on  almost  every  page  of  the  Old  Testament  as 
the  border  of  the  Promised  Land,  whose  floods  were  mirac- 
ulously "driven  back"  to  afford  a  passage  for  the  Israelites. 
In  the  New  Testament,  it  is  still  more  remarkable  for  the 
baptism  of  our  Saviour,  when  the  heavens  were  opened,  and 
the  Spirit  of  God  descended  upon  him,  "  and  lo,  a  voice 
from  heaven,  saying,  This  is  my  beloved  Son  !"f  We  now- 
stood  upon  its  shores,  and  had  bathed  in  its  waters,  and  felt 
ourselves  surrounded  by  hallowed  associations.  The  exact 
places  of  these  and  other  events  connected  with  this  part  of 
the  Jordan,  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  after ;  nor  is  this  necessary  in 
order  to  awaken  and  fully  to  enjoy  all" the  emotions,  which 
the  region  around  is  adapted  to  inspire. 

As  to  the  passage  of  the  Israelites,  the  pilgrims  of  course 
regard  it  as  having  occurred  near  the  places  where  they 
bathe  or  not  far  below.  Mistaken  piety  seems  early  to 
have  fixed  upon  the  spot,  and  erected  a  church,  and  set  up 
the  twelve  stones  near  to  the  supposed  site  of  Gilgal,  five 
miles  from  the  Jordan.  This  is  described  by  Arculfus  at 
the  close  of  the  seventh,  and  by  St.  Willibald  in  the  eighth 
century  ;  and  the  twelve  stones  are  still  mentioned  by  Rudolph 
de   Suchem   in   the  fourteenth. J     In    later  times,   Irby  and 

*  Travels,  etc.  p.  344.  f  Matt.  iii.  13,  seq. 

+  Adamnarms  ex.  Arculfo  II.  14,  15.  St.  Willibaldi  Hodoep. 
18.     Rud.  de  Such,  in  Reyseb.  des  h.  Landes,  p.  849. 
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Mangles  remark  that  "  it  would  be  interesting  to  search  for 
the  twelve  stones"  near  the  ford  where  they  crossed  some 
distance  above  Jericho.*  But  the  circumstances  of  the 
scriptural  narrative,  I  apprehend,  do  not  permit  us  to  look 
so  high  up  ;  nor  indeed  for  any  particular  ford  or  point,  ex- 
cept for  the  passage  of  the  ark.  "  The  waters  that  came 
down  from  above,  stood,  and  rose  up  upon  a  heap,  .  .  .  and 
those  that  came  down  towards  the  sea  .  .  .  failed  and  were 
cut  off;  and  the  people  passed  over  right  against  Jericho. 'j 
That  is,  the  waters  above  being  held  back,  those  below 
flowed  off  and  left  the  channel  towards  the  Dead  Sea  dry  ; 
so  that  the  people,  amounting  to  more  than  two  millions  of 
souls,  were  not  confined  to  a  single  point,  but  could  pass 
over  any  part  of  the  empty  channel  directly  from  the  plains 
of  Moab  towards  Jericho. 


ARTICLE   II. 

The  Primitive  State  of  Mankind. 

An  attempt  to  prove  that  the  original  or  mnst  ancient  condi- 
tion of  the  human  family  was  civilized  and  not  savage. 

By  Philip  Lindsley,  D.  D.,  President  of  Nashville  University,  Tennessee. 

Few  subjects  have  given  rise  to  more  crude  and  unphilo- 
sophical  speculation  than  the  primeval  s'ate  of  mankind. 
That  state  is  universally  represented  to  have  been,  either 
comparatively  rude  and  barbarous,  or  absolutely  wild  and 
savage.  Almost  the  whole  of  our  reading,  whether  of  his- 
tory,  poetry  or  philosophy,  has  a  tendency  to  create  and  to 
confirm  this  prejudice.  So  that  we  generally  take  the  fact 
for  granted  without  any  investigation ;  and  are  fully  per- 
suaded of  it  before  we  condescend  to  canvass  the  logic  by 
which  it  is  so.  elaborately  supported  by  its  numerous  advo- 
cates.    That  the   Greek  and  Roman  sophists  shnuld  have 

*  Travels,  p.  326.     So  too  Buckingham,  p.  315. 
t  Josh.  iii.  16. 
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entertained  such  a  notion,  or  that  the  ignorant  and  self- 
sufficient  freethinker  of  modern  times  should  be  no  wiser, 
is  not  greatly  to  be  wondered  at.  But  that  any  enlightened 
Christian, — much  more;  that  a  Christian  philosopher  or  the- 
ologian should  be  found  laboring  in  behalf  of  the  same  doc- 
trine, is  truly  matter  of  astonishment  and  humiliation. 

The  pride  of  system  frequently  leads  very  ingenious  men 
into  extravagancies  on  this,  as  upon  other  subjects.  It  is 
difficult,  indeed,  to  avoid  extremes  when  we  enlist  our  feel- 
ings, as  well  as  our  reason,  in  favor  of  any  theory.  But 
here  we  are  peculiarly  liable  to  err.  Nature  herself,  in  all 
her  operations,  utters  a  language  and  exhibits  facts  calculated 
to  mislead  us.  All  animals,  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
commence  their  existence  in  a  comparatively  weak  and  help- 
less condition.  Every  thing  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  is 
subject  to  a  similar  law.  The  stateliest  oak  in  the  forest  has 
been  an  embryo  in  the  acorn.  The  lion  and  the  elephant 
might  once  have  been  crushed  beneath  the  feeblest  hand. 
Every  man  now  living  has  been  an  infant ;  and  whether  the 
inmate  of  a  palace  or  a  cottage,  he  was  once  a  debtor  to  the 
anxious  and  constant  care  of  others  for  the  preservation  of 
his  life,  and  to  their  instruction  for  the  elements  of  whatever 
knowledge  he  possesses.  The  rule  is  universal.  It  has  no 
exceptions.  It  is  certain  even,  that  no  mortal  would  ever 
speak,  or  contrive  a  language,  were  he  to  receive  no  assist- 
ance from  others;  or  were  he  to  be  totally  excluded  from 
social  intercourse,  so  as  never  to  have  it  in  his  power  to 
imitate  articulate  sounds. 

Thus,  then,  from  analogy,  we  are  led  to  contemplate  the 
primitive  state  of  man  as  similar  to  that  of  infancy.  We 
are  prone  to  regard  the  beginnings  of  all  things  as  small,  and 
feeble,  and  rude.  We  always  suppose  time  to  be  necessary 
to  impart  vigor,  and  beauty,  and  magnitude,  and  maturity. 
States  and  empires  have  grown  up  to  power  and  splendor 
through  years  of  discipline,  and  effort,  and  struggle.  Indi- 
viduals make  great  literary  and  scientific  attainments  in  the 
same  manner.  And  can  it  be  presumed  that  what  is  now 
true  of  every  man,  and  of  every  association  of  men,  was  not 
true  of  him  in  his  original  or  first  condition? 

Admitting  that  all  men  are  descended  from  a  common 
ancestry,  why  should  we  suppose  that  the  first  families  were 
wiser  and   more  ingenious,  more  improved  and  cultivated, 
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than  millions  of  their  posterity  are,  at  this  moment,  known  to 
be?  Have  not  men  been  found  in  a  savage  state  in  every 
age  of  the  world,  to  which  authentic  history  extends?  How 
could  men  lose  a  knowledge  of  the  arts — especially  of  the 
useful  arts — and  degenerate  into  savages,  if  their  forefathers 
had  ever  been  civilized  and  enlightened  ? 

These  and  many  similar  inquiries  may,  we  think,  be  sat- 
isfactorily answered,  without  at  all  countenancing  the  hypo- 
thesis upon  which  they  have  been  grounded. 

The  savage  state  was  not  the  primeval  state  of  man.  If 
it  had  been,  man  would  have  remained  a  savage  to  this  day. 
There  is  no  proof  that  any  nation,  or  society,  or  tribe,  or 
family,  or  individual  has  ever  advanced  to  a  state  of  civili- 
zati  >n  without  the  aid  and  instruction  of  those  who  were 
previously  civilized.  There  is  abundant  proof  to  the  con- 
trary. 

We  propose  to  establish  and  to  illustrate  the  following 
proposition,  namely : 

Man  has  ever  been  a  civilized  being.  Such  was  he  cre- 
ated, and  such  do  we  find  him  in  every  age.*  The  stream 
of  civilization  can  be  traced  back  from  one  period  and 
country  and  nation  to  another,  till  we  arrive  at  the  original 
fountain  in  that  paradise  of  beauty  and  innocence  in  which 
man  first  awoke  to  the  praises  of  his  Maker  and  to  the 
healthful  exercise  of  all  his  faculties. 

Reason,  Revelation  and  History  confirm  this  view  of 
the  subject. 

I.  Reason.  Does  not  reason  tell  us  that  man  must  have 
been  created,  at  some  period  or  other,  by  an  almighty,  inde- 
pendent, all-wise  and  beneficent  Deity?  If  so — and  every 
other  hypothesis  would  land  us  in  atheism  and  absurdity — 
does  not  reason  intimate  that  a  Creator,  infinitely  wise,  good 
and  powerful,  would,  at  the  first,  have  endowed  man  with 
all  the  faculties,  moral,  intellectual  and  corporeal,  in  such  a 
state  of  maturity,  and  with  such  an  aptitude  to  every  exer- 
cise  and  pursuit  and  attainment,  as  his  distinguished  rank 

*  Not  ever}r\vhere,  indeed  ;  but  somewhere — in  some  part 
of  the  world.  So  that  there  never  has  been  a  period  of  time, 
however  brief,  when  civilized  man  could  nowhere  be  found 
upon  the  earth. 
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among  the  creatures  of  God,  and  his  high  destiny  seemed  to 
require? 

YVas  man  designed  to  be  the  representative  of  Deity  in 
this  lower  world  — the  lord  of  creation — the  absolute  sove- 
reign overall  the  other  animals — the  undisputed  master  of  all 
the  riches  upon  the  earth  :  and  can  it  be  that  he  should  have 
been  ushered  into  the  midst  of  all  this  vast  and  varied  inher- 
itance, without  one  qualification  for  its  proper  management 
or  enjoyment? — in  fact,  unconscious  of  what  he  was,  or  of 
what  he  was  destined  to  become? — without  language,  and 
ignorant  that  he  possessed  the  capacity  of  inventing  or  ac- 
quiring any  ? — without  arts,  and  with  fewer  instincts  than 
other  animals  ? — in  a  word,  a  mere  brute,  and  of  the  mean- 
est, most  miserable,  and  most  helpless  order?  Would  not  a 
constant  miracle  have  been  necessary  for  the  protection  and 
sustenance  of  such  a  creature?  Does  reason  then  furnish 
any  plausible  support  to  such  a  theory?  Does  she  not  at 
once  pronounce  it  incredible — impossible  ? 

We  are  aware  that  we  have  presented,  what  may  be 
thought,  an  extreme  case  ; — that  we  have  supposed  a  state 
of  savageness,  or  rather  of  brutality,  much  worse  than  is 
generally  contended  for.  It  may  be  worse  than  what  would 
suit  the  notions  of  some  ;  but  not  so  bad  but  that  we  may  rea- 
dily find  for  it  many  ingenious  and  confident  advocates. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  in  the  beginning  of  his  history,  says 
that  men  at  first  lived  dispersed  like  the  beasts,  in  caves  and 
woods,  and  subsisted  upon  the  natural  productions  of  the 
earth;  that  they  had  no  use  of  speech,  and  uttered  only  in- 
articulate cries;  but  that  having  herded  together  from  fear 
of  the  wild  beasts,  they  invented  a  language,  and  imposed 
names  upon  things.     [Di<  d.  Lib.  1.  cap.  8.] 

The  Epicureans.it  is  well  known,  held  the  same  doctrine. 
Lucretius,  a  distinguished  poet  and  philosopher  of  this  famous 
school,  in  his  fifth  book.  Be  llervm  Natura,  describes  the 
primitive  state  of  our  race  very  minutely  and  accurately, 
according  to  the  system  of  his  sect.  After  telling  us  how 
men  lived  in  the  woods  and  mountains,  without  the  use  of 
fire,  he  adds : 

"  Nee  commune  bonnm  poterant  spectare.  nee  ullis 
Moribos  inierse  scibant,npc  lejjibns  titi. 
Q.uod  caique  obiuleral  pisedse  foruina.  ferebat, 
Sponte  sua,  sibi  quisque  valere  et  ViYere  ductus.*' 
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After  which,  he  proceeds  to  relate  how  men  associated  to- 
gether, which  he  ascribes  chiefly  to  the  fear  of  wild  beasts, 
and  how  they  built  huts,  discovered  the  use  of  fire,  and 
reared  families.  Even  this,  however,  would  not  have  suf- 
ficed to  the  ultimate  preservation  of  the  race : 

"At  varios  linguae  sonitus  Natura  subegit 
Mittere,  et  Ulilitas  expressit  nomina  rerum." 

So  that,  according  to  Lucretius,  language  was  invented  by 
men,  after  they  had  associated  together,  and  made  some  pro- 
gress towards  civilization. 

This  system  appears  to  have  been  very  popular  at  Rome, 
during  the  brightest  period  of  her  literature  and  philosophy. 
Horace,  one  of  the  best  of  her  poets,  and  reputed  a  philoso- 
pher of  no  ordinary  character,  and  belonging  to  the  same 
school  with  Lucretius,  has  these  remarkable  lines:  [Sat.  3, 
Lib.  I.] 

"  Cum  prorepserunt  primis  animalia  terris, 
Mutum  et  turpe  pecus,  glandem  atque  cubilia  propter, 
Unguibus  et  pugnis,  dein  fuslibus,  atque  ita  porro 
Pugnabant  armis.  quae  post  fabricaverat  usus  ; 
Donee  verbi,  quibus  voces  sen^usque  notarent, 
Nominaque  in venere :  dehinc  absistere  bello, 
Oppida  cceperunt  muiiire,  et  ponere  leges, 
Ne  quis  fur  esset,  neu  latio,  neu  quis  adulter." 

And  Cicero,  [De  Inventione  Rhetorica,  Lib.  I.  c.  2,]  asserts 
the  same  doctrine.  "  Nam  fuit  quoddam  tempus,  cum  in 
agris  homines  passim  bestiarum  modo  vagabantur,  et  sibi 
victu  ferino  vitam  propagabant ;  nee  ratione  animi  quidquam, 
sed  pleraque  viribus  corporis  administrabant.  Nondum  di- 
vinse  religionis,  non  humani  officii  ratio  colebatur:  nemo 
nuptias  viderat  legitimas  :  non  certos  quisquam  inspexerat 
liberos:  non  jus  aequabile  quid  utilitatis  haberet.  acceperat." 
Again,  [De  Legibus.  Lib.  2,  c.  14,]  speaking  of  the  Eleusini- 
an  mysteries,  he  says:  "Nam  mihi  cum  multa  eximia  divi- 
naque  videntur  Athena?  tuee  peperisse,  atque  in  vita  hominum 
attulisse,  turn  nihil  melius  il lis  mysteriis,  quibus  ex  agresti 
immanique  vita  exculti  ad  humanitatem,  et  mitigati  sumus." 

Thus  also,  Juvenal :  [Sat.  15,  V.  147,  etc.] 

*    *    *    *    "Mundi 
Principio  indulsit  communis  conditor  ill  is 
Tantum  animas,  nobis  animum  quoque;  mutuus  ut  nos 

2* 
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Affectus  petere  auxilium,  e'prceslare  juberet, 
Dispersus  irahere  in  popnlum,  misirare  vetnsto 
De  nemore,  ei  proivis  habiuitas  linquere  sylvas ; 
iEdificare  clumos,  lanbus  ccnjungere  nosiris 
T'Cium  aliud,  linos  vicino  limine  somnos 
Ui  collata  daret  fidliria  ;  proiegere  armis 
Lapsuni,  aut  ingenii  niit^niem  vnlnere  civem: 
Com imiii i  dare  signa  luba  defendierisdem 
Turribus,  alque  una  poriarum  clave  leneri." 

Nor  is  his  account  of  the  golden  age  much  more  flattering. 
(See  Satire  (>,  at  the  beginning,  etc.) 

"  Credo  pudieiliam  Satnrno  1  ege  moratam 
In  terris,  visamque  din  ;  cum  frigida  parvas 
Prasberet  spelunca  domos,  i^nemqiie,  Laromque, 
Ei  pecus,  el  dominos  communi  cluuderei  umbia: 
Svlvesirem  montana  torum  cum  siernerei  uxor 
Frondibas  et  culmo,  vicinarumque  f'erarum 
Pellibus  :  hand  similis  tibi,  Cynthia,  nee  libi,  cujus 
T-urbavit  niiidos  exiincius  passer  ocellos  : 
Sed  potanda  lerens  infanlibus  libera  magnis, 
El  saepe  horridior  glandem  rucianie  mariio." 


It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  many  authorities  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  truth  is,  that  a  similar  train  of  sentiment  seems  to 
pervade  the  philosophy  and  the  mythology  of  the  classic 
ages.  We  meet  vviih  it  in  the  theology  ol'  the  early  Chris- 
tian fathers.  And  among  modern  writers,  whether  Chris- 
tian or  infidel,  it  would  he  difficult  to  enumerate  all  who 
have  professedly  or  incidentally  advocated  or  countenanced 
the  same  s\  stem.  "  The  greater  part  of  modern  philosophers 
(says  one  of  them)  have  declared  for  the  original  savageism 
of  men."* 

*  As  specimens  of  the  several  classes  of  authors  who  have, 
in  their  various  works,  insinuated  or  assumed  or  distinctly 
enunciated  the  same  doctrine,  the  following  names  may  be 
cited :  viz.  Hobbes,  Rousseau,  Hume,  Condorcet,  BufTon, 
Kaimes,  White,  Robertson,  Gillies,  Shaftesbury,  Russell,  Vol- 
taire, Raynal,  Millot,  Astle,  Darwin,  Condillac,  Adam  Smith, 
Gibbon,  Maupertuis,  Michaelis,  Volney,  Tytler,  Priestley, 
Mallet,  Heeren,  Klaproth,  Ferguson.  See  more  especially, 
Goguet's  "  Origi?i  of  Laws,  Jlrts  and  Sciences,  and  their  Pro- 
gress among  the  most  Ancient  Nations: — Gebelin's  "Monde 
Primitif,  analyse,  et  compare  avec  Le  Monde  Moderne  y"  and 
that  most  ingenious  of  all  philological  romances,  the  "  History 
of  the  European  Languages"  by  the   late  Alexander   Mur- 
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Passing,  therefore,  a  multitude  of  names,  we  proceed  to 
pay  our  respects  to  its  most  distinguished  champion  among 
the  philosophers  of  the  last  century.  In  that  very  learned, 
elaborate,  and,  in  many  respects,  ingenious  treatise,  on  "the 
Origin  and  1'rogress  of  Language,"  by  the  late  celebrated 
James  Burnett,  afterwards  Lord  Monboddo,  of  Scotland, 
we  have  a  complete  development,  of  the  old  Epicurean  theo- 
ry, in  all  its  most  repulsive  features.  The  learned  author 
intended  no  caricature,  but  a  beautiful  and  finished  picture. 
He  was  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause;  but  yet  cool,  collected, 
and  persevering  in  his  investigations  of  all  the  stores  of  an- 
cient and  modern  learning,  and  of  all  the  facts  with  which 
he  could  become  acquainted.  It  is  true,  that,  like  most  other 
honest,  candid,  unprejudiced  inquirers  after  truth,  he  set  out 
upon  his  researches,  or  voyage  of  discovery,  with  his  mind 
made  up  — with  his  system  already  formed; — and,  of  course, 
he  readily  enough  met  with  materials  adapted  to  his  purpose, 
quite  sufficient  to  eke  out  a  very  plausible  case  ;  and,  in  his 
own  view  at  least,  to  operate  perfect  conviction  upon  all  the 
ethereal  spirits  capable  of  comprehending  him.  But,  let  the 
philosopher  speak  for  himself:  '•  I  cannot  doubt  (says  he)  but 
that  1  shall  convince  every  one  who  will  think  it  worth  his 
while  to  read  what  follows,  that  articulation  is  altogether  the 
work  of  art,  at  least  of  a  habit  acquired  by  custom  and  ex- 
ercise, and  that  we  are  truly  by  nature  the  mdum  pecus,  the 
mute  herd,  that  Horace  makes  us  to  be.  This,  I  think,  I  am 
able  to  prove,  both  from  theory  and  facts."  (Vol.  I.  p.  1«5.) 

We  shall  not  accompany  him  through  his  curious  details  of 
facts,  derived  from  ancient  historians  and  from  modern  voy- 
agers and  travellers  ;    the  fish  eaters,  the  v),od-caters,  the 

ray,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  &c.  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  whole  current  of  our  periodical  literature  is  in  a 
similar  vein.  Thus,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Classical  Jour- 
nal (page  41)  the  late  Professor  R.  Scott,  of  Aberdeen,  treat- 
ing "  of  the,  origin  and  progress  of  language  and  writing" 
commences  a  paragraph  as  follows  :  "As  language  must  at 
first  have  been  the  invention  of  rude  and  unenlightened  men, 
very  little  raised  above  the  state  of  barbarism,  it  may  appear 
to  some  of  my  readers  very  difficult  to  comprehend  how  such 
men  should  have  been  capable  of  exercising  that  degree  of 
abstraction,  which  the  formation  of  its  mere  elements  im- 
plies." 
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ivsensibles  of  Diodorus  Siculus ;  the  Troglodytes  of  Hero- 
dotus ;  the  Bornians  of  Leo  Afrieanus  ;  and  the  thousands 
of  brutish  hordes  of  savages  and  cannibals,  reported  to  have 
existed  or  as  still  existing  in  America,  in  Africa,  in  New 
Holland,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  great  Pacific  Ocean:  all 
of  which  the  author  carefully  marshals  and  arrays  in  support 
of  his  theory.  He  avails  himself  too,  with  great  skill,  of  the 
opinions  of  eminent  writers,  ancient  and  modern,  whenever 
they  seemed  to  favor  his  own.  We  say  seemed ;  for  he 
sometimes  appears  to  have  decided  rather  nastily,  or  he  could 
never  have  dragged  Plato  and  Warburton  into  his  ranks  ; — 
men  who,  though  they  did  not  entertain,  what  we  deem,  or- 
thodox sentiments  on  this  subject,  yet  differed  widely  from 
his  Lordship  in  the  main  features  of  his  scheme. 

After  thus  citing  a  host  of  facts  and  authorities,  to  prove 
that  men  are  allied  to  the  Simian  tribes — that  man  and  the 
monkey  belong  to  the  same  species — and  are  no  otherwise 
to  be  distinguished  from  each  other  than  by  circumstances, 
which  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  different  physical  and 
moral  agencies  to  which  they  have  been  exposed,  he  very 
modestly  adds :  "  This  opinion,  therefore,  of  mine  may  be 
false;  but  it  is  not  new  nor  singular;  and  being  supported  by 
such  respectable  authorities,  I  may  say  the  concurring  testi- 
mony of  all  ancient  authors  who  have  treated  the  subject,  is, 
I  think,  entitled  to  a  fair  and  candid  examination,  which, 
however,  it  cannot  expect  from  vulgar  prejudice,  but  only 
from  men  of  liberal  thought,  and  more  than  common  learn- 
ing; and  it  is  for  such  only  that  I  write."  The  author  did 
not  here  mean  to  intimate  that  he  himself  entertained  a 
shadow  of  doubt  on  the  subject.  On  the  contrary,  he  fully 
believed  every  thing  that  he  has  advanced.  "  The  orang- 
outangs (says  he)  are  proved  to  be  of  our  species  by  marks 
of  humanity  that  I  think  are  incontestable."     {Ibid.  p.  375.) 

Now  although  his  Lordship  has  exposed  himself  to  much 
ridicule  for  having  thus  gratuitously  provided  his  ancestors 
with  tails,  and  has  thereby  brought  his  system  somewhat  into 
disrepute,  yet  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  has  pursued 
quite  as  logical  and  philosophical  a  course  as  others  have 
done,  who,  commencing  with  the  same  general  premises, 
have  yet  stopped  short  of  the  same  pleasant  results.  He  has 
accomplished  in  this  department  of  science  what  Berkley 
and  Hume  effected  in  metaphysics.     He  has  reasoned  con- 
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sistently  upon  false,  but  hitherto  almost  undisputed  princi- 
ples. He  has  arrived,  by  a  legitimate  process  of  induction 
and  argumentation  from  unquesiioned  data,  at  conclusions, 
vvliich  shock  as  extravagant,  or  provoke  laughter  or  pity  as 
ridiculous  or  absurd.  The  true  dignity  of  man,  and  his  orig- 
inal character  and  condition,  will  probably  be  better  under- 
stood and  appreciated,  in  consequence  of  his  learned  labors 
to  degrade  him.  His  book  may  possibly  open  the  eyes  of 
many,  who  will  startle  at  what  appears  monstrous,  while 
otherwise  they  might  not  choose  to  suspect  the  soundness  of 
commonly  received  dogmas. 

We  could  as  soon  go  all  lengths  with  Monboddo,  as  sub- 
scribe to  the  following  statement  or  position  of  Adam  Fer- 
guson, in  his  Essay  on  Civil  Society:  "The  individual  in 
every  age,  has  the  same  race  to  run  from  infancy  to  man- 
hood, and  every  infant  or  ignorant  person  now,  is  a  model 
of  what  man  was  in  his  original  state."  He  evidently  in- 
tends  to  avoid  the  extravagance  of  the  former,  and  of  the 
ultra  Epicureans,  for  lie  adds,  a  few  pages  after  :  "  If  there 
was  a  time  in  which  he  had  his  acquaintance  with  his  own 
species  to  make,  and  his  faculties  to  acquire,  it  is  a  time  of 
which  we  have  no  record,  and  in  relation  to  which  our 
opinions  can  serve  no  purpose,  and  are  supported  by  no  evi- 
dence." This  is  put  hypothet'.cally.  It  may,  or  it  may  not 
have  been  so.  We  know  little  or  nothing  about  the  matter, 
according  to  this  sagacious  political  philosopher  and  able 
historian. 

Again,  in  the  progress  of  his  work,  he  presents  us  with 
another  view  of  the  subject,  a  little  modified  indeed,  but  in 
the  main  sufficiently  consistent  with  the  one  already  cited. 
"  The  inhabitants  of  Britain,  at  the  time  of  the  first  Roman 
invasions,  resembled,  in  many  things,  the  present  natives  of 
IMorth  America  ;  they  were  ignorant  of  agriculture,  they 
painted  their  bodies,  and  used  for  clothing  the  skins  of  beasts. 
Such,  therefore,  appears  to  have  been  the  commencement 
of  history  with  all  nations,  and  in  such  circumstances  are 
we  to  look  for  the  original  character  of  mankind."* 

*  Ferguson's  Essay  on  Civil  Society,  p.  125.  See  also 
Robertson's  History  of  America;  vol.  2.  pp.  34 — 51,  where 
a  similar  opinion  is  maintained.  Also  Millot's  Ancient  His- 
tory, at  beginning. 
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Dr.  Beattie,  speaking  of  the  system  of  Epicurus,  which 
had  found  so  powerful  an  advocate  in  his  erudite  but  eccen- 
tric countryman  and  contemporary,  has  the  following  very 
just  observations: — "One  would  wonder,  (says  he,)  what 
charms  men  could  find  in  a  system  so  degrading  to  our 
nature  ;  or  what  evidence  in  that  which  has  no  other  foun- 
dation, than  poetical  fancy  and  wild  hypothesis.  The 
Pagans,  indeed,  who  knew  little  of  the  origin  of  mankind, 
might  be  excused  for  favoring  an  opinion,  which,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  Lucretius,  has  at  least  harmonious  numbers  and 
elegant  description  to  recommend  it.  And  yet,  unseduced 
by  poetical  allurement,  Quinctilian  declares,  in  the  language 
of  true  philosophy,  that  moral  sentiments  are  natural  to  us, 
and  that  men  had  speech  from  the  beginning,  and  received 
that  choice  gift  from  their  Creator.  And  Ovid's  beautiful 
account  of  the  first  men  seems  to  have  been  composed, 
partly  from  Hesiod's  golden  age,  and  partly  from  traditions 
founded  on  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  creation  ; — that  we 
were  at  first  good  and  happy,  and  lost  our  felicity  when  we 
lost  our  innocence.— Is  it  not  an  idea  more  honorable  to  our 
nature,  more  friendly  to  virtue,  and  more  consonant  to  the 
general  notions  of  mankind,  than  that  we  were  in  the  be- 
ginning a  species  of  wild  beast,  and  afterwards  by  improve- 
ment degenerated  into  wicked  and  wretched  men  ?  If  there 
be,  in  the  consciousness  of  honorable  descent,  any  tiling 
that  elevates  the  soul,  surely  those  writings  cannot  be  on  the 
side  of  virtue  which  represent  our  nature,  and  our  origin,  as 
such  as  we  should  have  reason  to  be  ashamed  of.  But  he, 
who  tells  me,  upon  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  agreeably 
to  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  that  we  were  all  descended 
from  beings,  who  were  created  in  the  image  of  God,  wise, 
innocent  and  happy  ;  that,  by  their  and  our  unworthy  con- 
duct, human  nature  is  miserably  degraded  ;  but  that  on 
the  performance  of  certain  most  reasonable  conditions,  we 
may  retrieve  our  primitive  dignity,  and  rise  even  to  higher 
happiness  than  that  of  our  first  parents  ; — the  man,  1  say, 
who  teaches  this  doctrine,  sets  before  me  the  most  anima- 
ting motives  to  virtue,  humility  and  hope,  to  piety  and  be- 
nevolence, to  gratitude  and  adoration."  [Beattie 's  Theory 
of  Language,  p.  100.) 

Again,  he  says  :  "  We  learn  to  speak,  when  our  organs 
are  most  flexible,  and  our  powers  of  imitation  most  active  ; 
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that  is,  when  we  are  infants.  Yet  even  then,  this  is  no  easy 
acquisition,  but  the  effect  of  daily  exercise  continued  for 
several  years  from  morning  to  night.  Were  we  never  to 
attempt  speech  till  we  are"  grown  up,  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  we  should  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  if  not  im- 
practicable." 

Mute  savages  have  been  found  in  deserts  and  forests  who 
never  could  be  taught  to  speak.  In  every  language  there 
are  certain  peculiar  accents  and  articulate  sounds  which 
they  only  can  pronounce  with  ease  or  accuracy,  who  have 
learned  to  do  so  when  very  young.  "If,  then,  there  ever 
was  a  time,  when  all  mankind  were  mutum  et  turpe  p'ecus 
a  dumb  and  brutal  race  of  animals,  all  mankind  must,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  have  continued  dumb  to  this  day. 
—For,  to  such  animals  speech  could  not  be  necessary;  as 
they  are  supposed  to  have  existed  for  ages  without  it ;  and 
it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  dumb  and  beastly  savages  would 
ever  think  of  contriving  unnecessary  arts,  whereof  they  had 
no  example  in  the  world  around  them."  Further,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Johnson:  "  Speech,  if  invented  at  all,  must  have 
been  invented,  either  by  children,  who  were  incapable  of 
invention,  or  by  men,  who  were  incapable  of  speech." 
"And  therefore  reason,  as  well  as  history,  intimates  that 
mankind  m  all  ages  must  have  been  speaking  animals;  the 
young  having  constantly  acquired  this  art  by  imitating  those 
who  were  elder.  And  we  may  warrantably  suppose,  that 
our  first  parents  must  have  received  it  by  immediate  inspi- 
ration."    (Beattie.)  r 

Indeed,  no  other  account  of  the  origin  of  language  is  ra- 
tional or  philosophical,  or  even  plausible— to  sav  nothing  of 
Scripture.  When  it  is  said  that  our  first  parents  must  have 
received  the  art  of  speech  by  immediate  inspiration,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  the  Creator  inspired  them  with 
any  particular  original  or  primitive  language  ;  but  that  he 
made  them  fully  sensible  of  the  power  with  which  they 
were  endued  of  forming  articulate  sounds,  gave  them  an  im- 
pulse to  exert  it,  and  left  the  arbitrary  imposition  of  words 
to  their  own  choice.  But  however  this  might  be,  we  find 
Adam  in  fact,  as  soon  as  created,  giving  names  to  all  ani- 
mals, and  holding  converse  with  his  Maker,  and  with  his 
Maker's  "last  best  gift,"  which  alone  constituted  his  beauti- 
ful Eden  a  perfect  Paradise.     We  find  him  from  the  begin- 
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ning  a  social,  domestic,  speaking  and  religious  being.  Man 
is  called  by  Homer  fttQOip,  or  articulate  speaking ;  and  cer- 
tainly there  is  no  other  characteristic  at  once  more  noble  and 
more  peculiarly  his  own. 

ri  hat  man,  then,  in  his  primeval  state,  had  no  affinity  with 
any  species  of  the  brute  creation — that  he  never  was  a  quad- 
ruped, using  his  hands  for  feet — that  he  never  possessed  any 
of  the  ornamental  or  superfluous  appendages  peculiar  to  the 
wild  beast  of  the  forest — and  that  ne  never  could  have  been 
destitute  of  speech  or  language — the  physiologist,  the  anat- 
omist, the  historian,  the  philologist,  the  Christian  divine,  with 
several  even  of  the  ancient  sages  and  poets,  unite  in  attest- 
ing. "  Of  standing  facts  there  ought  to  be  no  controversy," 
says  Dr.  Johnson.  "If  there  are  men  with  tails,  catch  an 
homo  c  and  at  us."  The  Epicurean  theory,  therefore,  must 
be  surrendered  as  utterly  indefensible  upon  any  rational 
ground. 

Thus  far,  then,  authority,  as  well  as  reason  and  facts,  will 
sustain  our  doctrine  ;  or  be  found  arrayed  against  the 
scheme  so  beautifully  portrayed  by  Lucretius,  and  so  spe- 
ciously elaborated  by  M  on  bod  do. ' 

But  the  proposition,  which  it  was  our  main  design  to 
demonstrate,  is  vastly  more  comprehensive.  It  is  not  enough 
to  prove  that  men  were  not  originally  a  dumb  and  brutish 
herd.  Our  object  was  to  show  that  men  were  not  origin- 
ally even  savages;  that  they  were  not  a  wild,  rude  and  bar- 
barous race,  like  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons,  or  like  the 
present  Indians  of  America  or  Negroes  of  Africa* 

*  Dr.  Blair,  in  his  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres, 
which  are  studied,  as  orthodox,  wherever  the  English  lan- 
guage prevails,  takes  for  granted,  throughout,  that  the  savage 
was  the  primitive  state  of  man.  This  is  more  especially  appa- 
rent whenever  he  has  occasion  to  trace  to  its  origin  any 
human  art,  science,  invention,  discovery,  custom  or  opinion, 
which  comes  within  the  scope  of  his  extensive  and  diversified 
speculations.  See,  in  particular,  his  Lectures  on  the  Rise  an 
Progress  of  Language.  In  Lecture  38,  on  the  nature  of  Po- 
etry, he  remarks  :  u  In  order  to  explore  the  rise  of  poetry,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  the  deserts  and  the  wilds  ;  we  must  go 
back  to  the  age  of  hunters  and  of  shepherds;  to  the  highest 
antiquity  ;  and  to  the  simplest  form  of  manners  among  man- 
kind."    And  that  we  may  not  be  left  in  any  doubt  about  his 
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We  have  already  suggested  the  presumption  which  Rea- 
son, a  priori,  furnishes  against  this  still  almost  universally 
prevalent  theory.  The  reductio  ad  absurdum  will  apply  to 
the  latter  with  scarcely  less  propriety  and  effect,  than  to  the 
revolting  extravagances  of  the  Epicurean  school. 

The  argument  from  Scripture  and  History  remains  yet 
to  be  exhibited. 

II.  Scripture.  Let  us  then  appeal  to  the  oldest 
written  record  in  the  world.  Read  the  Mosaic  account 
of  man's  creation.  Behold  the  first  pair  in  the  garden 
of  Eden;  and  appointed  "to  dress  it,  and  to  keep  it"  — 
with  "  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl 
of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the 
earth." 

Recollect  that  every  thing  was  created  in  a  state  of  per- 
fection or  maturity.  All  animals  and  vegetables  were  of 
full  size  and  vigor.  They  required  no  time  to  grow.  Ripe 
fruits  were  upon  the  trees :  and  every  living  creature  was 
prepared  at  once  to  enter  upon  its  destined  career.  Thus, 
too,  was  man  created — vigorous  and  mature  in  all  his  faculties 
of  body  and  mind  ;  ready  for  every  work  and  duty  which 
his  situation  demanded  ;  with  God  for  his  companion, 
friend  and  instructer.  Horticulture  was  his  first  employ- 
ment. This  has  never  beer,  the  occupation  of  savage  life. 
Hunting,  then,  or  the  chase  could  not  have  been  the  primi- 
tive mode  of  procuring  a  subsistence.  Or,  in  other  words, 
the  hunting  state  is  not  the  state  of  nature,  or  of  man  in  his 
original,  natural  condition.  And  yet  savages,  in  every  age 
and  country,  have  been  and  still  are  hunters.  So  that  hunt- 
ing may  be  assumed  as  a  universal  predicate  or  character* 
istic  of  savage  life.     Adam  therefore  was  not  a  savage. 

He  must  have  been  an  eminent  naturalist,  at  least  zoolo- 
gist, if  he  gave  appropriate  and  significant  names  to  all  ani- 
mals. Of  his  first  two  sons,  the  one  was  a  farmer,  and  the 
other  a  shepherd. 

Cain,  the  first  born  of  the  human  race,  built  a  city,  and 
called  it  Enoch  after  his  own   eldest  son ;  and,  of  course, 

opinion  of  the  most  ancient  condition  of  our  race,  he  present- 
ly adds :  "  It  is  chiefly  in  America,  that  we  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  being  made  acquainted  with  men  in  their  savage 
state," — i.  e.  with  men  in  their  original  or  natural  state. 

SECOND    SERIES,    VOL.    IV.    NO.   II.  3 
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must  have  known  all  the  arts  which  such  an  undertaking  im- 
plies or  requires.  And  that  cities  might  have  been  very 
necessary,  or  at  least  very  convenient,  will  appear  sufficient- 
ly obvious,  when  we  consider  the  amount  of  population 
which  probably  existed  even  at  this  early  period.  Accord- 
ing to  several  profound  biblical  antiquaries  and  expositors, 
there  might  have  been  many  hundreds  of  thousands.  We 
do  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  any  of  the  speculative  cal- 
culations which  have  appeared  upon  the  subject  of  the  ante- 
diluvian population.  We  may  be  sure,  however,  that  none 
of  the  Matthusiun  obstacles  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  hu- 
man species,  could  have  been  pleaded  by  old  bachelors 
then  as  now,  by  way  of  apology  for  disobeying  one  of  the 
first,  most  positive,  and  most  reasonable  commands  of  their 
Creator. 

Lamech,  the  fifth  in  descent  from  Cain,  was  the  father  of 
Jabal,  Jubal,  and  Tubal-cain,  who  are  represented  by  Moses 
as  having  been  extraordinary  proficients  in  several  of  the 
arts,  both  useful  and  ornamental.  (About  A.  M  500.)  Ja- 
bal ':  was  the  father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents,  and  of  such  as 
have  cattle."  Or,  he  was  a  famous  shepherd  and  tent- 
maker;  and  a  teacher  of  others.  Abel  had  been  a  shepherd 
long  before.  Jubal  "  was  the  father  of  all  such  as  handle 
the  harp  and  organ," — or  all  stringed  and  all  wind  instru- 
ments ;  the  original  terms  being  generic.  Tubal-cain  was 
"an  instructer  of  every  artificer  in  brass  andiron  ;"  the  first 
smith  on  record;— a  noted  manufacturer  of  warlike  instru- 
ments and  domestic  utensils;  — an  ingenious  artist,  and  a 
teacher  of  others.  Agricultural  implements,  at  least,  must 
have  been  in  use  several  centuries  before.  For  Cain  was 
"a  tiller  of  the  ground,"  and  Adam  a  gardener.  The  former, 
too,  had  built  a  city  ;  and  of  course,  it  may  be  presumed, 
made  use  of  iron  in  sundry  ways.  Savages  know  nothing  of 
iron. 

Here,  it  might  not  be  irrelevant  to  the  general  scope  of 
our  argument,  to  glance  at  several  of  the  circumstances 
which  were  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  progress  of  the  arts 
among  the  Antediluvians. 

1.  Their  great  age;  and  probably  greater  size  and 
strength.  Most  of  that  very  smail  number  of  individuals 
whose  age  is  recorded   by  Moses,  lived  nearly  a  thousand^ 
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years ;  and  others  may  have  lived  much  longer,  for  aught 
we  know  to  the  contrary.  What  might  have  been  achieved 
in  science  and  the  arts,  by  genius  and  perseverance,  during 
a  single  life  protracted  through  a  period  of  eight  or  ten  cen- 
turies, can  only  be  conjectured  from  the  efforts  of  modern 
intellect,  since  life  has  been  limited  to  three  score  years  and 
ten.  "There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days," 
(Gen.  6:  4,)  that  is,  before  the  deluge — as  there  were  soon 
after. 

2.  They  had  stronger  inducements  to  the  erection  of  supe- 
rior, more  costly,  more  durable  and  more  capacious  edifices 
and  monuments,  public  and  private,  than  exist  at  present. 
They  might  reasonably  calculate  on  reaping  the  benefits  of 
their  labors  and  expenditures. 

3.  The  immense  population  of  the  antediluvian  world. 
Sundry  very  learned  and  judicious  authors  suppose  that,  upon 
a  moderate  computation,  there  were  in  this  world  at  least 
two  millions  of  millions  of  souls.  Arts  must  flourish  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  population.  Even  the  necessaries  cf  mere 
animal  existence  could  not  be  procured  by  such  a  multitude, 
in  a  savage  or  uncivilized  state. 

4.  One  language  before  the  deluge.  This  peculiar  dis- 
tinction of  the  antediluvians,  probably  contributed  more  than 
any  or  all  others,  to  their  steady  advancement  in  knowledge 
and  the  arts  ;  and  certainly  to  prevent  their  degeneracy  into 
savages.* 

*  The  most  direct,  efficient  and  obvious  cause  of  the  speedy 
degeneracy  of  a  large  proportion  of  our  race  immediately 
after  the  general  dispersion,  was,  no  doubt,  the  'confusion  of 
tongues'  which  preceded  and  occasioned  that  event.  This 
sudden  and  extraordinary  multiplication  of  languages  among 
the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  plains  of  Shinar,  I  believe,  is 
not  usually  assigned  as  a  cause  of  the  savageism  which  ensued. 
At  least,  I  have  not  met  with  it.  It  deserves  a  more  promi- 
nent exhibition  and  development  than  it  has  hitherto  obtained 
I  once  supposed  it  so  easy  a  matter  to  account  for  the  existing 
diversity  in  language,  that  I  scarcely  deemed  a  miracle  neces- 
sary at  the  outset  to  effect  it.  My  opinion  on  this  subject  is 
totally  changed.  Without  a  miracle,  human  language  would 
have  continued  essentially  one,  after  the  flood,  as  it  had  been 
before  ;  and  then  the  savage  state  would  never  have  existed — 
at  least  in  the  ordinary  course  of  human  events.     Language 
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5.  The  earth  was  probably  more  fertile,  and  the  climate 
more  healthful,  and  more  auspicious  to  longevity,  and  con- 
sequently to  every  species  of  mental  and  corporeal  exertion 
and  enterprise,  than  at  present.  We  refer  to  the  cosmog- 
onists  and  archaeologists  generally,  fur  an  account  of  the 
physical  changes  which  the  earth  is  supposed  to  have  un- 
dergone in  consequence  of  the  deluge  ;  as  regards  its  in- 
ternal structure — the  order,  arrangement  and  mixture  of  its 
several  strata — the  formation  of  mountains,  valleys,  oceans, 
islands,  lakes,  deserts,  marshes — its  fertility  and  salubrity — 
the  positioii  of  its  axis,  whether  at  first  inclined  to  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic  as  at  present ;  or  whether  the  plane  of  the 
equator  was  coincident  with  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  so  that 
the  sun  in  its  diurnal  motion  would  seem  to  move  always  in 
the  equator,  but  henceforth  became  oblique  to  the  same  ; — 
whence  an  increase  of  the  year  from  360  days  to  its  present 
length;  whence  also  the  difference  of  seasons,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  such  a  change,  etc. 

But,  to  proceed  with  the  argument.  Moses  is  our  only 
authority  for  every  thing  appertaining  to  the  antediluvian 
world.  He  has  rapidly  sketched  the  mere  outlines  of  its 
history.  A  few  most  important  facts  he  has  clearly  stated. 
These  facts  accord  with  the  dictates  of  enlightened  reason 
and  sound  philosophy.  He  has  solved  the  problem  of  this 
world's  origin  ;  and  supplied  the  elements  from  which  the 
true  character  and  condition  of  our  wayward  race  may  be 
ascertained  from  the  beginning.  He  gives  "  a  local  habita- 
tion" to  the  golden  age  of  fiction  ;  and  shows  us  how  "death 
and  all  our  wo"  were  the  consequence  and  the  penalty  of 
man's  disobedience  to  his  Maker's  righteous  mandate. 

In  dignity,  in  intellect,  in  virtue,  in  happiness,  in  glory,  he 

in  itself,  and  while  uninfluenced  by  other  or  foreign  dialects, 
is  the  most  immutable  and  permanent  thing  in  the  world. 

Again  :  should  it  be  assumed  that  the  art  of  writing,  in 
some  form,  is  indispensable  to  civilization,  and  that  neither 
the  Antediluvians  nor  early  Postdiluvians  possessed  the  art, 
and  therefore  that  they  must  have  been  barbarians  or  savages, 
I  answer  :  It  cannot  be  proved  that  writing  was  unknown  at 
any  period  anterior  to  the  age  of  Moses  ;  in  whose  time,  even 
alphabetical  writing,  as  we  now  practise  it,  was  as  perfect  as  ' 
it  has  ever  been  since. 
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was,  at  the  first,  but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels.  What 
he  would  have  been,  had  hs  remained  innocent  and  dutiful, 
is  not  for  us  to  conjecture, — except  so  far  as  we  know  what 
angels  and  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect  are  and  ever 
will  be.  But  though  great  was  his  fall  from  this  exalted 
height,  yet  he  did  not  sink  so  low  in  the  moral  or  intellectual 
scale,  as  at  once  to  lose  his  knowledge  or  his  faculties. 
Though  guilty,  condemned,  degraded,  he  was  still  sustained 
and  cherished  and  guided  by  the  kindly  arm  of  infinite  mer- 
cy and  wisdom.  Though  the  earth  was  cursed  for  his 
sake,  yet  he  still  retained  his  dominion  over  it.  And  al- 
though in  the  course  of  a  few  generations,  we  behold  the 
countless  millions  of  our  race  rioting  in  all  manner  of  wick- 
edness, with  the  exception  of  a  single  individual  and  his  fam- 
ily, still  we  discover  no  traces  or  vestiges  of  savage  life  upon 
the  earth.  Men  may  lose  all  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  ail 
reverence  for  his  character  and  laws,  all  relish  for  his  service 
and  worship,  while  yet  they  may  be  highly  distinguished  in 
science  and  the  arts.  Ancient  Egypt,  and  Greece,  and 
Rome  will  testify,  that  the  grossest  moral  darkness  and  de- 
pravity do  not  always  imply,  or  are  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with,  a  corresponding  degradation  of  the  intellectual 
character,— or  that  they  are  at  all  inconsistent  with  the 
highest  state  of  civilization  and  refinement. 

During  the  first  historical  period  then  of  1G56  years  [He- 
brew chronology] — that  is,  from  the  creation  to  the  delude — 
all  mankind,  or  at  least  the  generations  from  which  Noah 
descended,  were  civilized. 

Of  the  state  of  the  arts  in  Noah's  time,  we  may  form  some 
conjecture  from  the  ark  which  he  constructed  [by  the  divine 
command  indeed,  but  without  any  extraordinary  aid  or  di- 
rection, so  far  as  we  know]  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
himself  and  family,  with  as  many  of  the  different  species  of 
beasts,  birds  and  reptiles,  as  were  necessary  to  replenish  the 
new  world  with  inhabitants,  after  the  destruction  of  the  old. 
This  was  probably  the  most  astonishing  structure,  on  several 
accounts,  that  ever  rested  upon  the  earth,  or  floated  upon 
the  surface  of  the  mighty  deep.  A  ship  of  at  least  one  hun- 
dred thousand  tons  burthen  !  What  a  specimen  of  architec- 
tural skill,  was  not  this  last  memento  of  antediluvian  art  ? 
Noah  was  its  builder — its  architect ; — he  directed  and  super- 
intended the  work.     Thousands  of  artisans,  mechanics  and 
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laborers  were,  no  doubt,  employed  on  it,  who  perished  be- 
neath the  waves  which  bore  it  from  their  reach  and  from 
their  view  for  ever. 

When  Noah  entered  the  ark,  he  was  GOO  years  old.  Ja- 
pheth,  100— Shem,  98— and  Ham,  probably  90.  They 
therefore  had  time  and  opportunity  sufficient  to  become  in- 
timately acquainted  with  all  the  arts  and  learning  which  the 
antediluvians  possessed.  And  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
that  they  diligently  and  successfully  improved  the  time  and 
the  means  which  they  enjoyed.  They  knew  that  they  were 
to  be  the  depositaries  of  all  the  knowledge  and  attainments 
of  past  ages  ;  and  to  become  the  instructers  of  future  gene- 
rations. They  were  familiar  with  the  cities,  edifices,  and 
other  productions  of  the  art,  genius,  and  industry  of  the  old 
world.  The  ark  itself  was  many  years  in  building  before 
their  eyes.  They  lived  together  a  year  within  its  capacious 
bosom — where  they  had  the  finest  opportunity  possible  for 
the  study  of  zoology  ;  and,  next  to  Adam,  they  were  pro- 
bably better  versed  in  that  department  of  natural  science 
than  any  other  mortals  have  ever  been. 

How  much  of  the  abstract  sciences,  and  how  much  of 
literature  they  may  have  derived  from  their  ancestors  and 
brethren,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  determine.  If  we  say 
they  had  nothing,  be  it  so.  It  is,  however,  after  all,  a  mere 
gratis  dictum.  The  fact  can  never  be  proved.  Astronomy 
is  conceded  by  many,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  to 
have  been  considerably  known  before  the  deluge.  But  it  is 
the  fashion  to  deny  every  thing  to  antiquity,  in  favor  of 
which  we  have  no  direct  positive  evidence.  Conjecture  or 
analogy  is  not  allowed  to  supply  the  absence  or  defect  of 
explicit  testimony  or  substantial  proof  in  any  case. 

It  would  be  too  mortifying  to  the  pride  of  modern  science 
to  suppose  it,  for  a  single  moment,  to  have  been  within  the 
range  of  possibility,  that  the  ancients  should  have  made  the 
sublime  discoveries  and  demonstrations  of  a  Newton  or 
La  Place.  Granted  that  they  did  not.  We  shall  probably, 
however,  in  the  course  of  our  investigations,  find  some  things 
to  balance  the  account.  Facts  are  stubborn  things.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  fair  fame  of  ancient  genius,  there  are  living 
witnesses  yet  speaking,  and  speaking  loudly,  in  the  midst 
of  surrounding  desolation  and  barbarism,  the  praises  of  an 
age  to  which  even  Grecian  history  does  not  reach. 
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But  let  us  return  to  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  see  the 
little  remnant  of  the  human  family  issuing  from  the  ark,  and 
commencing  a  new  career  in  a  world  in  which  probably  not 
a  vestige  remained  to  awaken  melancholy  recollections  or 
tender  associations — not  a  relic  of  that  grandeur  and  magni- 
ficence on  which  they  had  formerly  gazed  with  admiration, 
or  contemplated  with  sentiments  of  unutterable  compassion 
in  the  view  of  that  awful  catastrophe  which  they  foresaw 
would  speedily  overwhelm  their  vain  and  guilty  possessors. 

How  long  the  ark  itself  continued  as  a  monument  of  art, 
or  a  memorial  of  divine  vengeance  and  of  divine  mercy — or 
as  a  model  of  great  design  and  exquisite  skill  in  architecture, 
whether  for  ship-building  and  naval  enterprise,  or  for  tem- 
ples, towers,  public  or  private  edifices — Moses  has  not  told 
us,  and  tradition  is  not  worth  regarding. 

Noah,  we  are  informed,  became  a  husbandman.  He  be- 
gan the  world  (to  use  a  common  phrase)  as  Adam  and  his 
sons  had  done  before  him,  by  cultivating  the  earth.  Here 
then  is  no  approach  to  savage  life. 

Noah  and  his  family,  for  some  time  probably,  cultivated 
the  valleys  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ararat,  one  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Armenia,  on  which  the  ark  settled  after  the  subsid- 
ence of  the  waters.  As  they  increased  in  numbers,  they 
appear  to  have  passed  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  (Vid.  Herodotus,) 
till  at  length  they  came  to  the  plains  of  Shinar  or  Babylonia, 
—  allowed  to  be  the  most  fertile  country  in  the  East.  Here 
they  built  a  city  and  commenced  a  tower,  whose  top  might 
"reach  unto  heaven,"  i.  e.  to  the  visible  heavenly  luminaries 
or  to  the  clouds.  For  this  purpose  they  burnt  brick,  which 
they  used  instead  of  stone ;  "and  slime,"  or  bitumen  [Lat. 
Vu/g.]  or  doqalzbg,  [Grcec.  Sept.]  "  had  they  for  mortar." 
(Gen.  11:3,  4  )  Three  years,  it  is  said,  they  prepared  their 
materials,  and  22  years  carried  on  their  building.  Their  ar- 
rogant and  rebellious  attempt  displeased  the  Lord,  who  mi- 
raculously confounded  their  language,  which  put  an  effectual 
stop  to  the  work,  procured  for  it  the  name  of  Babel  or  "  con- 
fusion," and  obliged  the  people  to  disperse  themselves,  and 
replenish  the  world. 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  family  of  Shem  did  not 
concur  in  this  presumptuous  enterprise, — that  Nimrod,  the 
son  of  Cush  and  grandson  of  Ham,  was  the  principal  leader : 
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but  of  this  we  have  no  certain  evidence.  What  became  of 
this  mighty  tower  (commenced  about  100  years  after  the 
deluge)  we  cannot  determine.  Nearly  1800  years  after 
its  erection,  Herodotus  saw  a  structure  at  Babylon  (ihe 
temple  of  Jupiter  Belus)  consisting  of  eight  towers,  raised  one 
above  another,  built  of  bricks  and  bitumen,  of  immense  size. 
This  lofty  edifice  is  believed  by  many  to  have  been  the  iden- 
tical tower  described  by  Moses.  Bel  or  Belus  was  a  title 
given  to  Nimrod,  according  to  Bryant.  Its  ruins,  or  the 
supposed  ruins  of  this  ancient  tower  or  temple,  have  been 
frequently  noticed  by  antiquaries  and  modern  travellers.* 

It  is  not  material  to  our  present  purpose  to  inquire  into 
the  object  or  end  for  which  this  remarkable  tower  was  built. 
Some  suppose  it  was  designed  to  be  a"  temple  to  the  host  of 
heaven,"  or  for  idolatrous  worship  of  some  kind  ; — others, 
that  it  was  intended  to  afford  an  asylum  to  the  builders  and 
their  families  in  case  of  another  deluge;  like  the  Pyramids 
of  Egypt,  perhaps ;  —others  again,  that  it  was  designed  to 
be  the  central  ornament  or  principal  fortress  of  a  grand  me- 
tropolitan  city,  the  seat  of  government,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
general  dispersion  of  the  people.  "  Let  us  make  us  a  name 
lest  we  be  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth."     Gen.  11:4. 

The  sons  of  Noah  had  witnessed  the  massive  and  colossal 
structures  of  the  old  world — they  had  seen  the  great  ship 
which  had  preserved  them  from  a  watery  grave — ambition 
or  vanity,  or  a  distrust  of  the  divine  providence  and  promise, 
might  have  prompted  them,  at  least  some  of  them,  [say  the 
family  of  Ham,  known  to  have  been  profane  and  disobedi- 
ent,] to  imitate  the  proud  monuments  of  art  which  had 
adorned  the  antediluvian  world,  that  future  generations 
might  possess  a  specimen  and  a  model  of  the  same  stupen- 

*  Vide  Herodotus,  St.  Jerome,  Calmet,  Bochart,  Rollin, 
Bryant,  Rich,  Niebuhr,  Rennell,  Delia  Valle,  Ker  Porter, 
Grotefend,  etc. 

It  is  very  questionable,  however,  whether  even  the  site  of 
old  Babylon  can  be  ascertained  at  the  present  day.  Lucian 
intimates  that  not  a  vestige  of  Nineveh  remained  in  his  time  ; 
and  he  predicts  that  such  also  would  soon  be  the  fate  of  Baby- 
lon. In  this  particular,  at  least,  he  accords  with  the  Hebrew 
prophets. 
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dous  and  magnificent  architecture — or  that  their  own  name 
might  be  immortalized  by  their  labors  — or  that  it  might 
serve  as  a  citadel  or  military  castle  of  defence  and  protec- 
tion—or as  a  palace  or  residence  for  their  chief,  [Ham,  for 
instance,  or  Nimrod,]  for  many  centuries  to  come  ;  not  re- 
alizing that  their  life  was  to  be  shortened — or — but  it  is  no 
matter  what  they  had  in  view. 

It  proves  that  they  were  still  equal  to  great  undertakings  ; 
that  they  had  not  lost  that  knowledge  of  the  arts  which 
they  must  have  brought  with  them  from  the  ruins  and  the 
wreck  of  former  nations.  They  were  still  a  civilized 
people. 

Down  to  this  period  assuredly,  if  there  be  truth  in  Scrip- 
ture, no  trace  of  savageness  can  be  found  in  our  world.  We 
fearlessly  and  most  confidently  oppose  facts  to  theory.  And 
we  are  willing  cheerfully  to  submit  the  case  to  any  honest, 
enlightened,  independent  jury  of  our  peers. 

Civilization  and  the  arts  continued  to  flourish  in  the  coun- 
tries first  occupied  after  the  flood.  In  the  fruitful  plains  of 
Shinar  or  Babylon — upon  the  eastern  and  southern  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean — along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
the  Tigris  and  the  Nile — and  in  the  adjacent  regions. 

But  here  commences  a  new  era.  Mankind  were  now  to 
be  dispersed  and  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

As  men  travelled  further  from  their  original  residence — ■ 
into  colder,  more  sterile,  more  inhospitable,  or  more  un- 
healthful  climes — into  rocky,  mountainous  regions — remote 
islands — impervious  forests  and  deserts,  by  this  time,  filled 
\\Tith  beasts  of  prey  and  venomous  reptiles — especially  when 
the  colonies  were  small  and  indifferently  furnished  with  ar- 
tisans and  mechanics,  or  with  the  implements  and  utensils 
indispensable  to  agriculture  and  carpentry — in  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  speedy  degeneracy 
of  numerous  tribes,  and  for  their  lapse  into  a  barbarous  and 
savage  state. 

Thus,  Northern  Asia,  the  greater  part  of  Africa,  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  of  the  ocean,  Europe 
and  America,  appear  to  have  been  inhabited  by  rude  and 
savage  and  migratory  hordes,  as  far  back  as  history  and 
tradition  extend ;  while  the  same  history  and  tradition — 
together  with  Scripture — assure  us  that  Chaldea,  Assyria, 
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Phoenicia  and  Egypt, — perhaps,  India  and  other  eastern  coun- 
tries,— were  civilized  and  polished  from  the  remotest  times, 
or  from  the  beginning.  And  these  have  proved  the  fountain 
of  civilization,  letters  and  the  arts,  to  every  other  part  of  the 
globe,  where  they  have  been  found,  or  where  they  now  exist. 

From  the  building  of  Babel  to  the  period  at  which  Egypt 
appears,  on  the  page  of  authentic  history,  a  great  and  flour- 
ishing empire,  famed  alike  for  wealth  and  power  and  wisdom 
and  science,  the  interval  is  short ;  the  steps  are  few  and 
easily  marked. 

We  have  thus  presented  the  outlines  of  our  general  views 
on  this  curious  subject,  under  the  heads  of  Reason  and 
Scripture. 

The  third  branch  of  the  argument,  namely,  that  from 
History,  will  be  illustrated  in  a  future  article;  in  which, 
we  shall  endeavor  to  ascend  the  historical  stream  of  civili- 
zation, till  we  fairly  land  upon  the  classic  shores  of  ancient 
Greece  ; — whence,  confessedly,  modern  Europe  and  Euro- 
pean America  have  derived  all  their  civility,  literature  and 
arts.  Nor  shall  we  assign  the  palm  of  originating  these  to 
the  ingenious  Greeks;  much  as  we  admire  them,  and  un- 
questionable as  are  their  claims  to  the  everlasting  gratitude 
of  mankind.  We  shall  pursue  our  voyage  to  Egypt  and 
the  East ; — where  will  be  found  all  the  luxury,  beauty,  opu- 
lence, splendor'and  refinement  which  usually  distinguish  the 
meridian  of  national  greatness,  or  which  characterize  its  de- 
cline—even at  the  earliest  epoch  to  which  Grecian  history 
and  tradition  ever  ventured  to  approach.  Here  was  civili- 
zation of  the  highest  order,  when  the  Greeks  themselves 
were,  by  their  own  showing,  fierce  and  untamed  barbarians. 

Thus,  commencing  from  the  creation  of  man,  we  learn 
from  Scripture  that  he  existed  in  a  civilized  state,  at  least 
down  to  the  period  of  the  general  dispersion :  and,  reversing 
the  order  of  our  inquiry,  we  shall  find  from  history  that  civi- 
lization is  still  traceable  up  to  the  age  and  the  region,  when 
and  where  this  memorable  event  is  believed  to  have 
occurred. 
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ARTICLE    III. 
The  Life  and  Character  of  John  the  Evangelist. 

By  Edward  E.  Salisbury,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

From  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Christian  Church,  there  has 
been  a  charm  in  the  name  of  "  the  beloved  disciple  ;"  and  an 
air  of  mystery  has  been  thrown  around  the  endearing  rela- 
tion, which  subsisted  between  him  and  his  Divine  Redeemer. 
But,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  tender,  yearning  affection,  with 
which  he  clung  to  his  Saviour,  has  been  so  exclusively  dwelt 
upon  as  to  produce  a  one-sided  view  of  his  character.  It  is 
our  design  to  present  some  scattered  memorials  of  his  life, 
and  to  attempt  a  delineation  of  his  character  as  "  the  beloved 
disciple." 

A  son  of  Zebedee  and  Salome,  and  born,  as  is  supposed, 
either  in  Bethsaida  or  Capernaum,  he  appears  to  have 
passed  his  earlier  days  as  a  fisherman  on  the  sea  of  Tiberias. 
(Maith.  4:  IS— 21  and  27:  56,  comp.  with  Mark  15:  40 
and  10:  1.)  Several  things  lead  to  the  supposition,  that  his 
parents  were  above  the  lower  class  of  Jews  in  respect  to 
worldly  circumstances.  For  instance,  his  father  was  as- 
sisted by  kind  servants  on  his  fishing  excursions,  (Mark 
1:20,)  and  his  mother  joined  heiself,  probably  on  the  death 
of  her  husband,  to  that  company  of  women  which  attended 
our  Saviour  to  minister  to  his  daily  necessities.  (Matth,  27: 
55,  5«G.)  She  was  one  of  those  who  provided  spices  to  em- 
balm his  body,  (Luke  23:  55,  50.)  and#  John  himself  is  said 
to  have  taken  to  his  own  house  (tig  za  idtcc)  the  mother  of 
our  Lord,  after  she  had  been  so  tenderly  committed  to  his 
care. 

What  religious  impressions  John  may  have  received  in 
the  spring-time  of  life,  while  instructed,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Jews,  by  his  parents,  in  the  Law  and  the  Pro- 
phets, we  have  no  certain  knowledge.  But  from  the  devo- 
tion of  his  mother  to  the  service  of  Christ  in  his  journeyings 
from  place  to  place,  we  may  infer  that  she  had  been  a  zea- 
lous expectant  of  the  promised  Messiah,  and  had  entertained 
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truer  views  of  his  character  and  offices  than  were  prevalent 
in  the  nation  at  large.  Still  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
she  was  not  entirely  uninfluenced  by  common  Jewish  pre- 
judice, as  appears  from  her  asking  Christ  to  bestow  on  her 
sons  the  two  highest  places  in  his  kingdom.  It  is  therefore 
to  be  supposed  that  the  unbosoming  of  maternal  feeling  may 
have  led  the  mind  of  John,  even  in  childhood,  to  imagina- 
tions of  the  anticipated  scenes  of  the  "  kingdom  of  God." 
That  occupation,  too,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  so  condu- 
cive to  reflection,  as  has  been  pleasingly  observed  by  Tho- 
luck,  may  have  contributed  to  deepen  impressions  which 
filial  regard  alone  might  have  secured  from  being  lost.  Be- 
sides, the  first  impulses  of  childhood  in  John  were  never 
subjected  to  the  restraining  influence  of  Rabbinical  instruc- 
tion.    (Acts  4:  13.) 

In  the  gospel  history,  John  first  appears  as  a  disciple  of 
the  Messiah's  forerunner;  and  it  seems  most  likely,  that  he 
was  a  follower  of  the  Baptist  from  the  commencement  of 
this  reformer's  annunciations  concerning  the  approach  of 
"  the  kingdom  of  Heaven."  During  this  period,  the  visions 
which  may  have  been  awakened  in  his  youthful  fane)7", 
through  the  suggestions  of  ancient  prophecy,  must  have 
become  more  fixed,  though  somewhat  chastened,  doubtless, 
by  the  rigid  tone  of  his  teacher.  In  such  a  state  of  mind, 
waiting  for  the  hope  of  Israel,  how  welcome  must  have  been 
the  sight  of  the  dove  alighting  on  the  head  of  the  baptized 
Nazarene  ;  while  a  heavenly  voice  proclaimed  him  to  be  the 
well-beloved  Son  of  God.  But  Jesus  did  not  then  begin  his 
public  ministry;  from  the  gaze  of  an  expecting  people  he 
retired  into  the  wilderness,  to  meet  and  to  subdue  the  chief 
adversary  of  his  mission.  To  all  who  recognised  him  as 
their  long-looked  for. Anointed,  this  must  have  been  an  in- 
terval of  painful  suspense.  At  length,  however,  as  the  Bap- 
tist and  two  of  his  disciples  were  standing  together,  Jesus 
drew  near.  A  mere  hint  is  sufficient  to  recall  him  to  their 
remembrance.  The  disciples  overhear  their  teacher's  de- 
vout exclamation:  "  Lo,  the  lamb  of  God  !" — and,  immedi- 
ately leaving  him.  they  follow  Jesus.  Nor  are  they  willing 
to  be  again  separated  from  him,  till  they  have  found  out  the 
place  of  his  abode,  and  remained  with  him  for  several  hours. 
In  this  incident  is  contained  the  germ  of  that  fond  attach- 
ment between  our  Saviour  and  his  disciple  John,  which  ex- 
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paneled  with  ever  increasing  vigor  and  beauty  on  earth,  and 
is  now  perfected  by  the  purity,  and  ennobled  by  the  higher 
associations  of  the  heavenly  world.  In  the  next  scene  in 
which  John  appears,  Jesus  meets  him  on  the  shores  of 
Tiberias,  and  calls  him  to  be  his  constant  follower.  For 
some  reason  unknown,  after  making  himself  acquainted  with 
his  adored  Messiah,  he  had  returned  to  his  former  employ- 
ment ;  but  his  affections  were  fastened  on  another  object 
than  home,  and  so  we  see  him  readily  forsaking  every  thing 
to  follow  Christ. 

From  this  period  to  the  termination  of  the  Saviour's  minis- 
try, all  that  is  known  of  him  is  embraced  in  a  few  scattered 
incidents.  With  Peter  and  James  he  was  present  at  the 
restoration  of  Jairus's  daughter.  In  company  with  the  same 
disciples  we  find  him  a  witness  of  the  Redeemer's  transfigu- 
ration. At  the  last  supper,  when  Christ  was  bidding  fare- 
well to  his  followers,  John  reclined  next  to  him,  and  was 
looked  upon  by  the  others  as  his  bosom-friend.  (John  13: 
23,  24.)  It  was  John's  sad  privilege,  as  one  of  the  chosen 
three,  to  behold  the  agony  of  Gethsemane,  and  hear  that 
touching  expression,  "  My  soul  is  exceedingly  sorrowful, 
even  unto  death."  While  the  trial  of  Jesus  was  going  on  in 
the  hall  of  Pilate,  we  see  the  beloved  disciple  fearlessly  en- 
tering, and  afterwards  leading  in  Peter,  who  had  been 
timidly  loitering  at  the  door.  (John  18:  15,  etc.)  And 
how  soothing,  in  the  last  dark  hour  of  the  crucifixion, — like 
the  mild  beaming  of  the  evening-star  on  the  edge  of  a  reti- 
ring thunder-cloud — is  that  parting  interchange  of  affection, 
as  the  weeping  eye  of  "  the  beloved  disciple"  meets  the 
agonized  yet  tender  look  of  the  dying  Saviour,  and  that  simple 
charge  is  given,  "Behold  thy  mother  !"  When  the  women, 
who  had  been  visiting  the  sepulchre  of  the  Lord,  reported 
that  the  stone  was  rolled  away,  it  appears  that  Peter  and 
John  ran  thither  in  company,  eager  to  become  convinced 
of  what  seems  to  have  been  beyond  the  expectations  of 
either,  that  their  Lord  had  risen.  After  the  Savinur's  resur- 
rection John  went  into  Galilee,  and  there,  meeting  Jesus 
according  to  appointment,  he  followed  him  to  receive  his 
final  instructions  and  promises.  But  soon  the  day  of  sepa- 
ration came ;  and  Jesus  ascended  in  a  cloud  to  heaven, 
leaving  the  amazed  and  sorrowing  disciples  to  assemble 
alone  at  Jerusalem. 
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The  labors  of  the  Apostle  John,  in  fulfilling  his  Master's 
last  commission,  are  but  slightly  alluded  to  in  the  Scripture 
narrative.  That  they  were  important  and  widely  extended, 
however,  his  writings  and  tradition  leave  no  room  to  doubt. 
We  first  find  him  in  the  temple,  with  Peter,  healing  a  lame 
man  ;  (Acts  3:  1 — 7 ;)  then  on  a  mission  from  the  primitive 
church  to  confirm  some  recent  converts  among  the  Sama- 
ritans. (Acts  8:  14,  etc.)  Of  his  course  of  life  during 
several  years  following  his  return,  no  traces  have  been  dis- 
covered. It  seems  most  likely  that  he  was  teaching  and 
exercising  the  apostolic  gifts  in  various  parts  of  Judea,  re- 
visiting at.  intervals  the  head  church  in  the  capital  city. 
When  Paul  went  up,  the  first  time  after  his  conversion,  to 
Jerusalem,  John  was  not  there:  (Gal.  1:19  :)  when  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  fourteen  years  later,  made  their  journey  to  that 
city,  to  seek  counsel  in  regard  to  enforcing  the  observance 
of  Jewish  rites  on  heathen  converts,  John  was  there,  and 
took  part  with  Peter  and  James  in  commending  their  asso- 
ciates to  new  labors  among  the  heathen.  (Gal.  2:  1 — 9. 
Acts  15:  1,  etc.)  But  he  must  have  soon  gone  from  Jeru- 
salem ;  for  at  the  time  of  Paul's  last  visit  and  imprisonment 
there,  it  is  evident  that  John  was  absent.  (Acts  21.) 
We  are  able  to  trace  him  no  further  by  the  aid  of  the 
Scriptures. 

But  credible  accounts  of  some  future  events  of  his  life 
have  been  collected  from  early  writings.  Antiquity  is 
unanimous  in  testifying,  that  his  later  years  were  spent  in 
Ephesus,  and  the  neighboring  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
precise  period  of  the  commencement  of  his  residence  there 
must  be  left  in  uncertainty  ;  the  most  probable  opinion  is, 
that  his  labors  in  that  country  began  at  the  death  of  Paul. 
In  the  letter  written  by  this  apostle,  only  two  years  before 
his  martyrdom,  to  Timothy,  who  was  then  at  Ephesus,  no 
mention  is  made  of  John  ;  who  must  have  been  referred  to 
in  some  way,  had  his  ministrations  been  already  extended 
to  that  field.  Paul  would  have  presented  the  relations  of 
Timothy  to  the  church  there  in  a  very  different  light  had 
that  young  disciple  been  associated  with  the  apostle  John. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  also,  that  just  at  the  period  of  Paul's 
death,  the  last  Jewish  war  was  breaking  out,  which  ended 
in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  so  that  there  seems  to  have 
been  an  occasion,  in  the  political  event  then  occurring,  for 
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John's  final  departure  from  Judea.  Tn  Asia  Minor  John 
was  met  by  persecution.  For  preaching  the  word  of  God 
and  testifying  of  Jesus,  he  was  banished  to  the  island  of 
Patmos  ;  where  he  was  favored  with  those  visions  of  the 
future  glory  of  the  Christian  Church,  which  are  recorded  in 
the  Apocalypse.  Returning  from  this  banishment  he  re- 
sumed his  labors;  fired,  doubtless,  by  the  bright  visions  just 
opened  to  him,  to  greater  diligence  and  self-denial. 

A  most  beautiful  and  expressive  picture  of  the  labors  of  this 
apostle  is  afforded  in  an  anecdote,  which,  if  not  true  in  all  its 
particulars,  appears  sufficiently  characteristic  to  have  arisen 
from  some  actual  occurrence.  It  is  thus  related  :  "John  hav- 
ing returned  from  his  exile  in  Patmos,  was  called  to  the  neigh- 
boring communities  to  institute  churches,  and  to  ordain  bish- 
ops and  elders.  On  this  apostolic  ordination-journey,  in  a  cer- 
tain city — according  to  some,  Smyrna—  he  met  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  Christians,  a  youth  whose  person  and  mind  were 
alike  remarkable.  This  youth  he  recommended,  on  his  de- 
parture, to  the  particular  oversight  and  instruction  of  the 
bishop.  At  first  the  bishop  instructed  him  with  great  care  ; 
but  alter  baptizing  him,  he  ceased  to  watch  him  as  strictly  as 
before.  The  young  man  was  soon  led  astray,  and  became 
more  and  more  estranged  from  the  Christian  life,  and  at 
length  the  head  of  a  band  of  robbers,  and  even  the  bloodiest 
and  most  cruel  of  them  all.  When  John  revisited  the  church 
and  heard  of  the  ruined  youth,  in  bitter  anguish  he  went  im- 
mediately in  search  of  the  lost  one.  Notwithstanding  his  ex- 
treme age,  he  shunned  no  trouble  or  danger.  He  carried  off 
from  the  robber-band  their  youthful  leader,  and,  by  pathetic 
discourse  of  love,  brought  him  at  last  to  return  to  the  Chris- 
tian church  in  sincere  penitence  and  reformation."  The 
circumstances  of  John's  closing  days  are  imaged  forth  by 
one  of  the  early  fathers,  who  relates,  that,  when  so  old  that 
he  was  obliged  to  be  carried  to  the  Christian  assemblies  in 
the  arms  of  his  disciples,  and  was  unable  to  speak  continued- 
ly,  he  said  only  these  words:  "little  children,  love  one 
another;"  and  when  the  Christians,  weary  of  always  hear- 
ing the  same  thing,  asked  him  why  he  said  nothing  else,  he 
replied,  "because  it  is  the  command  of  the  Lord,  and  if  this 
alone  is  done,  it  is  enough." 

Aided  by  this  faint  and  broken  outline  of  the  life  of  John, 
we  will  now  endeavor  to  delineate  the  principal  features  of 
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the  character  of  this  apostle,  viewed  as  "  the  beloved  disci- 
ple." Under  this  particular  aspect.it  is  obvious,  we  are  not 
to  consider  him  merely  as  exhibiting  the  Christian  life;  for 
as  our  Saviour  could  not  but  love  his  own  image  equally  in 
all,  this  cannot  have  been  the  object  of  his  special  atfection. 
Nor  is  our  attention  to  be  confined  to  the  native,  constitu- 
tional peculiarities  of  John  ;  these,  in  themselves  considered, 
so  far  from  presenting  any  ground  for  the  Saviour's  fond 
attachment,  seem  to  have  been  adapted,  rather,  to  awaken 
cautious  reserve  in  his  own  bosom.  But  combining  both 
these  views  of  the  subject,  we  are  to  consider  some  peculi- 
arities of  John,  with  reference  to  their  influence  on  the  form 
of  his  manifestation  of  the  Christian  life. 

One  characteristic  of  "  the  beloved  disciple,"  distinguish- 
ing him  from  the  other  followers  of  Christ,  was  a  delicnte 
susceptibility  of  impression.  It  is  true  that  the  new  birth 
gives  to  every  soul  an  unwonted  quickness  of  sensibility. 
This  wonderful  operation  of  the  divine  Spirit,  however, 
consists  only  in  the  removal  of  moral  obduracy ;  it  never 
alters  the  constitution  of  the  soul.  It  clears  the  soul's  vision 
indeed,  so  that  the  objects  of  religious  faith  are  no  longer 
dimlv  seen  through  the  darkening  and  distorting  medium  of 
sinful  impurities.  But  freed  from  these,  the  spiritual  eye  it- 
self may  be  fitted,  in  its  own  individual  conformation,  to  re- 
flect more  or  less  perfectly  the  objects  presented  to  it.  It 
may  take  an  image  of  the  minutest  point,  the  most  delicate 
shadings  and  contrasts  of  divine  truth,  or  merely  a  bold  out- 
line. John  seems  to  have  been  one  whose  soul,  responsive 
by  nature  to  the  slightest  impressions,  had  a  peculiarly  deli- 
cate sensitiveness  to  the  disclosures  which  were  ever  multi- 
plying upon  him  in  the  progress  of  his  Christian  life.  That  he 
was  natively  sensitive  to  a  high  degree,  is  apparent  from  cer- 
tain incidents  occurring  in  his  history  before  the  Spirit  of  God 
had  thoroughly  penetrated  and  chastened  his  feelings.  Once 
when  our  Saviour  was  approaching  a  Samaritan  village,  on 
his  way  to  Jerusalem,  the  inhabitants,  moved  by  their  national 
antipathy,  refused  to  admit  him  into  the  place.  (Luke  9: 
52 — 56.)  This,  to  the  sensitive  soul  of  John,  was  like  a 
sudden  gust  ruffling  the  sea:  "Wilt  thou" — he  appeals  to 
Jesus,  as  if  fully  expecting  consent — "  Wilt  thou  that  we  call 
down  fire  from  heaven  to  consume  them,  as  Elias  did  '." 
The  occurrence  might  indeed  have   been  anticipated  from 
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the  well-known,  hereditary  alienation  between  the  Jews  and 
the  Samaritans;  and  none  of  our  Lord's  disciples,  except 
James,  seem  to  have  sympathized  with  John  in  his  quick 
sense  of  the  insult.  But  his  soul  was  instantly  in  commo- 
tion ;  and  thrilled  by  the  first  excitement,  he  appears  to  have 
been  incapable,  for  the  time,  of  that  mingled  feeling  which 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  might  have  been  expected  to 
awaken.  Indeed  it  is  most  consistent  to  suppose,  that  if  the 
words  of  Jesus,  "ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye 
are  of!"  did  at  length  hush  the  tremor  of  the  young  disci- 
ple's indignation,  it  was  not  that  he  felt  less  keenly,  but  only 
because  his  sensibilities  were  seized  with  a  higher  passion — 
shame  at  being  reproved  by  his  Master.  The  same  na- 
tive susceptibility  was  shown  by  him  on  another  occasion, 
when  he  came  and  told  our  Saviour  that  he  had  rebuked  a 
man  for  casting  out  devils  who  was  not  a  professed  follower 
of  Christ.  This  seeming  compromise  of  conscience  with  the 
opinion  of  men,  John  felt  so  sensibly,  that  he  could  not  sym- 
pathize with  any  qualifying  considerations.  He  yielded 
himself  wholly  to  the  first  impression,  unaffected  by  the 
thought,  that  possibly,  this  conduct  might  mark  a  degree  of 
faith,  rather  than  a  compromise  between  conviction  and  the 
fear  of  man. 

The  Christian  character  of  John,  when  more  decided  and 
matured,  showed  itself  strongly  colored  by  the  same  con- 
stitutional peculiarity.  Had  this  native  quality  been  left  to 
itself,  unchecked  by  parental  influence,  and  unchastened  by 
the  grace  of  God,  that  John,  whose  soul,  pouring  itself  forth 
in  inspired  writings,  one  delights  to  observe — so  yielding  to 
the  slightest  touch  of  heavenly  truth — would  have  been 
known,  if  at  all,  only  as  the  dissolute  prey  of  contending  pas- 
sions. His  susceptibility  would  have  been  like  the  pertur- 
bations of  angry  waters,  which  surrender  themselves  to 
every  coming  gust.  But  in  the  confirmed  Christian  and 
apostle,  this  trait  of  character  appears  like  the  rapid  and 
transparent  picturing  of  fast  succeeding  beauties  and  glories 
of  the  opening  heavens  on  the  bosom  of  some  stream, 
charmed  by  the  presence  of  an  unseen,  presiding  spirit.  If 
this  responsive  picturing  in  his  soul  was  sometimes  overcast 
with  a  shade  from  untimely  objects,  such  a  disfiguring 
shadow  was  but  transient.  Who,  possessing  any  sensibility 
himself,  can  fail  to  discover  that  peculiar  pathos,  which  im- 
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bues  the  narratives  of  the  gospel  of  John,  and  so  distin- 
guishes them  from  the  form  in  which  the  same  incidents  are 
related  by  the  other  evangelists  ?  Who  has  not  perceived 
how  he  lingers  on  the  particulars  of  each  occurrence, — pre- 
senting it  with  full  impressiveness  as  an  object  of  feeling,  and 
for  this  reason,  offending  the  cold  reader  by  seemingly  useless 
amplification?  It  is  evident  that  he  wrote  from  a  heart  full 
of  emotion,  as  otherwise  his  gospel  would  not  be  so  exclu- 
sively the  delight  of  sensitive  minds.  Who  has  not  observed, 
also,  the  unfeigned  simplicity  of  his  narratives, —  how  lightly 
he  touches  on  each  particular,  showing  that,  far  from  forcing 
himself  to  emotion,  he  felt  within  him  an  instantaneous 
quickness  of  response  to  whatever  was  affecting  in  the 
scenes  which  he  described  ?  At  some  incidents  he  seems 
only  to  glance  ;  —for  his  heart  was  full  on  the  mere  mention 
of  them.  In  John's  Epistles,  too,  there  are  many  sir. king 
manifestations  of  native  sensibility  in  Christian  sentiment. 
No  attentive  reader  can  have  failed  to  notice  that  peculiar 
style  of  assocation,  in  which  this  apostle  announces  the 
truths  of  the  gospel.  Paul  unfolds  these  truths  in  their 
logical  connections  and  mutual  dependence  ;  John  utters 
them  in  their  naked  simplicity,  as  not  to  be  disputed.  To 
him  they  seemed  too  transparent  to  need  the  outward  polish 
of  argument.  Jn  some  of  his  statements  there  is  obscurity, 
to  minds  differently  constituted  from  his  own,  on  account  of 
his  not  expressing  in  words  his  whole  meaning.  His  quick- 
ness and  fulness  of  sensibility  must  have  led  him  to  consider 
this  as  superfluous,  and  indeed  impossible.  This  peculiarly 
delicate  sensibility  of  John  to  the  scenes  in  which  his  Mes- 
siah moved,  and  to  the  words  of  life  which  fell  from  those 
divine  lips,  could  not  but  attach  him  most  closely  to  the 
person  of  Jesus.  And  when  his  Redeemer  had  withdrawn 
his  personal  presence,  that  "  witness  of  the  Spirit,"  doubtless, 
testified  to  his  being  still  "the  beloved  disciple,"  as  each 
gracious  communication  from  his  unseen  Lord  touched  his 
soul  with  emotions  which  answered  to  all  the  nicer  shadings 
of  truth. 

Another  peculiarity  of  John's  Christian  character  was 
ardency  of  lemperammt.  He  did  not  receive  impressions 
with  quiet  passiveness  ;  but  he  had  an  impetuosity  of  mind 
which  rendered  it  impossible  to  touch  his  sensibility,  without 
also  rousing  his  activity.     It  was  probably  the  recognition 
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of  this  characteristic,  very  generally  overlooked  in  modern 
times,  which  gave  to  this  apostle,  in  an  early  age  of  the 
church,  the  traditionary  symbol  of  an  eagle.  That  he  must 
have  been  of  an  ardent  temper  might  be  inferred  simply 
from  his  being  "  the  beloved  disciple  ;"  for  it  would  seem  to 
be  necessarily  involved  in  that  due  regard  to  one's  own 
character  which  must  be  supposed  in  every  particular  at- 
tachment. Did  Jesus  silently  luxuriate  in  the  heaven-born 
emotions  of  his  soul  ?  Did  he  weep  only  inwardly  over  the 
sins  and  miseries  of  the  world  ?  Did  he  not  rather  show 
himself  intent  to  declare  the  full  sense  which  he  had  of  human 
guilt,  and  his  own  infinite  compassion,  and  to  figure  forth 
to  every  eye  his  divine  soul,  in  earnest  rebukes,  pressing  ex- 
postulations, and  entreating  invitations  ?  How  unlikely  then, 
that  the  selected  object  of  his  warmest  affection,  among 
those  who  were  to  follow  in  his  steps  as  messengers  of  sal- 
vation, should  be  a  man  possessing  a  mere  tame  sensitiveness, 
without  any  energy  of  passion  !  Indeed,  it  is  altogether  in- 
credible, that  our  Lord's  "beloved  disciple"  should  be  of 
that  melting  quality  of  mind,  which  is  commonly  ascribed  to 
him. 

But  there  is  abundant  direct  proof  that  John  was  no  less 
ardent  than  sensitive  ;  that  his  passion  was  not  that  of  a 
merely  pensive  spirit,  but  was  marked  by  the  flashings 
which  belong  only  to  enthusiasm.  This  is  plainly  intimated 
in  the  appellation,  "son  of  thunder,"  given  by  our  Lord  to 
him,  in  common  with  Peter  and  James.  Besides,  had  "  the 
beloved  disciple"  been  a  man  of  tender  feeling  alone,  how 
differently  would  he  have  appeared  on  the  occasion  already 
referred  to,  when  the  Samaritans  refused  to  receive  his 
Master  to  their  village  !  He  would  have  been  struck  dumb, 
instead  of  breaking  out  with  bold  denunciations  against  the 
inhabitants.  Mere  tenderness  of  feeling  shows  itself  in  the 
half-uttered  sob,  or  starting  tear  ;  it  is  never  loud  and  bois- 
terous. John's  native  impetuosity  seems  to  have  shown 
itself  in  his  earliest  days,  under  the  form  of  fractious  self- 
will  ;  but  as  his  soul  grew  in  the  Christian  life,  its  ardor  be- 
came directed  with  concentrated  force  towards  one  grand, 
absorbing  object,  out  of  and  above  himself.  It  assumed  a 
more  equable  character,  but  was  on  that  account  none  the 
less  real.  We  see  him  following  the  exasperated  multitude 
of  his  Lord's  accusers  into  the  hall  of  Pilate,  and  standing 
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there  a  witness  of  their  impious  scoffings  :  he  places  himself 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  in  full  view  of  the  mortal  agonies  of 
the  object  of  his  tenderest  affection,  there  to  brave  the  jeers 
of  indifferent  or  malicious  spectators  ;  and  at  the  rumor  of 
the  rifling  of  the  sepulchre,  he  hastens  thither,  and  even  out- 
runs Peter  who  was  his  companion.  Surely,  nothing  but 
the  devotion  of  an  ardent  mind  could  have  led  him  to  such 
scenes,  or  sustained  him  under  their  harrowing  impression. 

But  John's  epistolary  writings  have  been  supposed  to  in- 
dicate a  character  quite  irreconcilable  with  an  impetuous 
temper.  Those  terms  of  fond  endearment,  however,  which 
John  so  delights  to  multiply,  may  be  regarded  as  well  the 
suitable  expressions  of  a  vehement  affection,  as  the  effusions 
of  mere  tenderness.  That  John's  affectionateness  was  not 
of  the  kind  which  descends  and  rests  upon  its  objects  like 
gentle  dew,  but  rather  like  a  shower  from  a  suddenly  broken 
cloud,  every  one  must  be  convinced  by  certain  phraseology 
in  each  of  his  Epistles,  which  could  have  been  adopted  only 
on  the  impulse  of  a  mind  impetuous,  strenuous,  and  fervid  in 
all  its  emotions.  How,  otherwise,  can  such  vehement  lan- 
guage as  the  following  be  explained?  "He  who  saith,  I 
know  Christ,  and  keepeth  not  his  commandments,  is  a  liar, 
and  the  truth  is  not  in  him  :"  "  If  any  man  come  to  you  and 
bring  not  this  doctrine,  receive  him  not  into  your  house, 
neither  say  to  him,  God-speed :"  "  Who  is  a  liar,  if  not  he 
who  denies  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  ?"  "  Diotrephes,  who 
loveth  to  have  the  pre-eminence,  receiveth  us  not.  There- 
fore, when  I  come,  I  will  remember  his  doings,  prating 
against  us  with  malicious  words."  These  are  not  the  natu- 
ral expressions  of  a  quiet,  passive  sensibility  ;  the  soul  of  the 
apostle  seems  not  to  be  melting  at  the  thought  of  these  of- 
fences against  Christian  truth  and  morality.  His  language 
is  rather  the  precipitate  outbreaking  of  a  soul,  ardent,  as 
well  as  sensitive, — no  sooner  touched  than  kindled  into  a 
glow.  But  who  can  doubt  the  active  ardor  of  that  mind, 
which,  while  it  traced  the  varied  scenes  of  the  apocalypse, — 
all  so  overpoweringly  strange,  solemn,  and  majestic, — and 
received  their  full  impression,  was  capable  of  rising  upon  its 
own  emotions,  and  bursting  forth  in  those  desciiptions  of 
surpassing  vigor,  which  close  the  message  of  Revelation  like 
oft  echoing  peals  of  retiring  thunder  ? 

The  only  other  characteristic  of  "  the  beloved  disciple" 
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which  we  shall  notice,  is  a  propensity  of  mind  to  profound 
views  of  things  ; — to  the  consideration  of  known  realities, 
with  reference  rather  to  the  fundamental  truths  involved  in 
them,  than  to  their  appearances.  The  writings  of  John 
give  full  evidence  of  his  having  penetrated  deeply  into  the 
ground- work  of  the  Christian  scheme.  He  manifestly  strove 
to  attain  a  glimpse  of  divine  things  in  their  primitive  reality, 
to  view  them,  not  in  their  mode  and  manner,  as  topics  of 
logical  discrimination,  addressing  themselves  to  the  under- 
standing, but  in  their  essence,  as  recognisable  by  enlight- 
ened and  sanctified  reason.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that 
John's  surpassing  the  ordinary  apostolic  conception  of  divine 
truth  is  to  be  accounted  for,  simply  by  supposing  the  Spirit 
of  inspiration  to  have  favored  him  with  a  supernatural  com- 
prehensiveness of  mind  beyond  his  fellow-apostles.  Still  the 
reason  of  his  being  thus  aided,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  must 
have  existed  in  his  own  mental  constitution.  To  Isaiah 
there  appears  to  have  been  granted  far  sublimer  visions  of 
the  future  glory  of  the  church,  than  to  any  other  prophet; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  characteristic  propriety  of  the 
divine  method  leads  us  to  regard  the  prophet's  utterance  of 
these  visions,  as  an  expression  of  his  own  native  sublimity 
of  soul.  So  it  may  be  said  of  John,  that  if  the  Spirit  of  in- 
spiration assisted  him  to  take  deeper  views  of  the  gospel, 
these  must  be  considered  as  at  once  tokens  of  special  divine 
favor,  and  manifestations  of  constitutional  profoundness  of 
mind. 

As  an  indication  of  such  deeper  views,  the  general  style 
of  his  expressions  concerning  the  person  of  the  Messiah  de- 
serves notice.  Jt  is  well  depicted  in  these  words  of  an  an- 
cient father  :  "  The  other  three  evangelists  walked  with  the 
Lord  as  with  a  man,  on  earth,  and  said  but  little  of  his  divi- 
nity ;  but  John,  as  if  it  were  irksome  to  remain  on  earth, 
thunders  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  gospel ; — rises  not  only 
above  the  earth,  and  above  the  whole  circuit  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  heavens,  but  even  above  all  the  hosts  of  angels, — 
the  whole  order  of  the  invisible  powers, — and  makes  his 
way  directly  to  Him  by  whom  all  things  are  done,  saying : 
"  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with 
God,  and  the  Word  was  God.  He  existed  in  the  beginning 
with  God,  and  all  things  were  made  by  Him."  His  repre- 
sentations of  the  nature  of  Christ's  work  as  a  Redeemer, 
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prove  him  to  have  viewed  it  subjectively, — in  its  profound, 
original  adaptation  to  the  disorder,  darkness,  and  benumbed 
sensibility  prevailing  in  the  human  soul,  rather  than  to  the 
form  which  it  assumed  in  reference  to  the  moral  government 
of  God.  It  is  described  as  "  regeneration,"  "  light,"  "  eternal 
life;"  rather  than,  as  by  Paul,  under  the  terms  "grace," 
"justification,"  "redemption."  John's  conception,  too,  of 
the  state  of  the  renewed  soul  goes  far  beyond  Paul's  "  re- 
conciliation  to  God,"  and  his  "  near  access  to  God."  It  is 
"  dwelling  in  love,"  "  fellowship  with  the  Father,  and  with 
his  Son,  Jesus  Christ,"  "  dwelling  in  Christ." 

It  appears,  then,  that  sensibility,  ardor,  and  depth  of  mind 
were  prominent  characteristics  of  "  the  beloved  disciple;" 
and  it  was  most  natural,  that  Jesus,  as  a  divine  Teacher, 
should  love  him  with  a  peculiar  affection.  But  to  Christ,  as 
the  originator  of  spiritual  life,  there  must  have  been  a  ground 
for  this  preference  of  the  individual  peculiarity  of  John's 
Christian  character,  in  its  special  accordance  with  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  regeneration.  And  this  suggests  an  important 
reflection.  If  susceptibility,  ardor,  and  depth  of  mind  con- 
stitute a  medium  most  favorable  to  the  development  of  the 
Christian  life,  this  life  must  have  an  alliance  in  its  nature, 
with  those  constitutional  qualities.  It  must  then  be  true  that 
sensitiveness,  a  glowing  ardor,  and  a  penetrating  perception 
of  mind  in  respect  to  divine  things,  are  essential  elements  of 
that  state  which  is  called  "  being  begotten  of  God." 


AETICLE    IV. 
The  Ancient  Commerce  of  Western  Asia. 

By  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Under  the  general  term,  Western  Asia,  I  include  Pales- 
tine and  the  adjacent  regions  of  ancient  Chaldea,  Syria  and 
Arabia  ;  not  designing  to  offer  any  remarks  on  what  would 
be  itself  sufficient  for  an  interesting  article — Asia  Minor. 

There  are  few  persons  in  the  Christian  world  who  do  not 
feel  some  interest  in  Palestine,  and  the  adjacent  regions.     It 
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is  not  indeed  a  country  rich  in  classic  associations ;  and  the 
feelings  with  which  it  is  to  be  trod  by  the  traveller  must  be 
different  from  those  which  he  has  who  wanders  amono-  the 
ruins  of  Ionia,  or  who  walks  over  the  plain  of  Marathon,  or 
who  roams  over  the  desolate  fields  of  ancient  Troy,  or  who 
climbs  the  side  of  Parnassus,  or  who  looks  upon  the  Parthe- 
non, and  the  gently  flowing  Uissus.  Yet  it  has  not  been 
without  some  interesting  associations  apart  from  the  subject 
of  religion.  The  reader  of  ancient  history  will  remember 
that  it  was  on  this  land  that  Alexander  of  Macedon  poured 
his  phalanxes  when  on  his  way  to  the  conquests  of  the  East ; 
that  it  was  here  that  Tyre  resisted  his  arms  for  eight  months 
before  it  could  be  subdued  ;  and  that  it  was  here  that  his 
chief  battles  were  fought,  and  his  glory  achieved.  The 
great  kingdoms  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  also,  in  their 
times— not  less  extended  than  in  subsequent  ages  was  the 
empire  of  Rome  itself— existed  in  this  portion  of  the  world. 
Science  too,  if  it  had  not  its  origin,  yet  received  some  of  its 
earliest  attentions  in  Chaldea,  on  whose  plains,  perhaps,  men 
first  looked  out  with  attention  on  the  stars,  and  gave  names 
to  Orion,  to  Arcturus,  and  to  the  Pleiades.  In  that  region 
too,  in  later  times,  stood  the  empire  of  the  Caliphs,  in  whose 
capital  science  received  some  of  its  mightiest  impulses,  and 
in  which  the  elements  of  science  were  originated,  which, 
brought  back  by  the  crusades,  exert  their  wide  influence 
still  on  mankind. 

Were  it  my  purpose,  I  could  easily  occupy  the  space  for 
this  article  in  descriptions  of  battles  and  sieges  ;  of  the  con- 
quests, the  flames,  and  the  horrors  of  war ;  of  scenes  of  am- 
bition and  splendor  and  blood,  enacted  on  the  now  desolate 
region  which  I  propose  to  describe,  of  as  thrilling  interest 
as  have  occurred  on  more  classic  ground.  I  refer  to  one 
single  place.  On  the  south  of  Mount  Tabor,  in  Palestine, 
there  spreads  out  for  some  twenty  miles  in  extent,  the  beau- 
tiful plain  of  Esdraelon — the  great  battle  ground  of  the  ori- 
ental world.  It  is  described  as  a  plain  of  great  beautv  ; 
and  hither,  from  different  nations,  armies  have  rushed  "to 
meet  in  mortal  conflict.  Waterloo  is  celebrated  for  one 
great  battle  ;  and  Leuctra  for  another  ; — but  many  an  armv 
from  distant  climes,  with  different  arms,  and  complexions, 
and  objects,  has  been  gathered  on  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  and 
the  bones  of  warriors,  of  different  ages  and  nations,  have 
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found  their  last  resting  place  there.  Barak,  descending  with 
ten  thousand  men  from  Mount  Tabor,  here  discomfited  the 
army  of  Si»era  ;  and  here  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  met  the 
king'  of  Egypt,  and  fell.  "  It  has  been  a  chosen  place  of  en- 
campment "in  every  contest  carried  on  in  this  country  from 
the  early  days  of  the  Assyrian  history,  until  the  disastrous 
march  of  Napoleon  from  Egypt  into  Syria.  Jews,  Gentiles, 
Saracens,  Christian  Crusaders,  and  Anti-Christian  French-  , 
men,  Egyptians,  Persians,  Druses,  Turks,  and  Arabs,  war- 
riors out  of  every  nation  which  is  under  heaven,  have 
pitched  their  tents  upon  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  have  be- 
held the  various  banners  of  their  nations  wet  with  the  dews 
of  Tabor  and  of  Hermon."* 

To  the  Christian  I  need  not  say  that  no  part  of  that  land 
can  be  trod  but  with  thrilling  interest.  There  is  not  a  hill 
or  vale  there  ;  a  mountain  or  a  plain  ;  a  rivulet  or  a  lake  ; 
a  cliff  or  a  cavern,  which  is  not  rendered  sacred  by  some 
deeply  interesting  association.  It  is  the  land  of  the  prophets 
and  of  the  Redeemer — the  radiating  point  of  what  is  yet 
to  be  the  religion  of  the  world.  On  that  land,  too,  the 
nations  of  Europe,  roused  by  the  preaching  of  Feter  the 
Hermit,  were  poured  for  conquest ;-  and  there  occurred  the 
thrilling  and  romantic  scenes  of  the  crusades— events  so  , 
momentous  in  their  reflex  influence  on  Europe,  and  on  the 
civil  laws  and  the  literature  of  the  world.  Any  one  of  the 
points  on  which  I  have  now  touched  would  furnish  materials 
for  an  interesting  article.  But  I  shall  not  return  to  them 
again. 

The  leading  design  of  this  article  is,  to  show  that  the 
Scripture  prophecies  must  certainly  be  accomplished  ;  and 
that  there  are  causes  now  rendering  their  fulfilment  certain  ; 
causes  resulting  from  changes  in  the  commerce  of  the  world 
which  none  but  an  inspired  mind  could  have  foreseen.  To 
illustrate  this,  1  shall  show  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the 
ancient  commerce  of  Western  Asia  ;  the  influence  which 
that  commerce  had  in  giving  origin  to  the  cities  and  towns 
that  are  now  sunk  in  ruins;  the  changes  which  have  occurred 
in  the  commercial  relations  of  that  portion  of  the  world  ;  the 
causes,  and  the  inevitable  effect  of  those  changes  in  securing 
the  permanent  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies.     One  reason  of 

*  Robinson's  Calmet. 
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entering  into  this  discussion  is,  that  while  the  fact  of  the  ful- 
filment of  the  prophecies  respecting  Babylon,  and  Petra,  and 
Tyre  is  now  generally  admitted,  and  is  indeed  undeniable,  the 
causes  of  their  exact  fulfilment  seem  not  to  be  as  generally 
understood,  and  the  reasons  which  operate  to  secure  the 
permanent  fulfilment  of  those  prophecies  seem  scarcely  to 
have  received  any  attention.  After  all  that  has  occurred, 
an  infidel  might  still  be  disposed  to  ask,  What  evidence  is 
there  that  Babylon  and  Tyre  will  not  rise  from  their  ruins, 
and  again  be  at  the  head  of  empire  and  of  commerce  ? 
Why  may  not  the  deserts  of  ldumea  again  be  thronged  with 
caravans,  and  Petra  be  again  a  splendid  commercial  empo- 
rium ?  My  aim  will  be  to  show  that  the  great  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  the  world  make  it  certain  that  this 
can  never  again  occur;  that  their  desolation  is  complete 
and  certain  ;  and  that  whatever  revolutions  may  occur 
again  in  Western  Asia,  those  places  are  destined  to  remain 
as  the  prophets  said  they  would. 

Whoever  will  cast  his  eye  on  the  map  of  the  world,  will 
see,  that  the  region  of  which  Babylon  was  the  centre,  is  by 
nature  perhaps  better  fitted  to  be  the  seat  of  empire  than 
any  other  portion  of  the  earth  ;  or  at  least  that  it  possesses 
extraordinary  advantages  for  being  the  centre  of  a  wide  do- 
minion. It  is  a  central  position  between  Europe  and 
Western  Asia,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Central  Asia  and  India 
on  the  other.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  it  now,  it  was  once 
distinguished  for  a  most  fertile  soil,  and  for  all  that  can  con- 
tribute to  the  wealth  and  power  of  a  kingdom.  It  was  in 
fact  the  early  seat  of  empire.  The  kingdoms  of  Assyria  and 
Babylon  rose  to  the  height  of  power  long  before  Home  had 
extended  its  arms  beyond  Italy  ;  and  such  was  the  pride, 
and  power,  and  extent  of  those  kingdoms,  that  when  Alex- 
ander had  conquered  them,  and  had  reached  the  Indus,  he 
felt  that  there  was  a  natural  limit  to  conquest,  and  that  he 
had  in  fact  subdued  the  world.  Amidst  all  the  desolations 
of  war  in  that  vast  region,  cities  struggled  into  being;  and 
when  one  fell  another  rose  in  its  place  ;  — as  if  the  land  was 
reluctant  to  yield  to  the  desolating  tread  of  conquerors,  and 
would  assert  its  native  right  to  be  the  centre  of  power,  not- 
withstanding everyT  effort  to  strew  it  with  ruins.  When, 
after  the  downfall  of  the  Chaldean  and  Persian  monarchies, 
the  glory  of  Babylon  waned,  Seleucia,  a  great  and  flourish- 
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ing  city,  rose  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  Under  the  sway 
of  the  Arabians,  Bagdad  and  Ormus  rivalled  Babylon  and 
Seleucia,  and  became  like  them  the  home  of  the  merchant, 
and  the  abode  of  the  learned.* 

As  this  region  was  the  natural  seat  of  empire,  so  it  was 
of  ancient  commerce.  The  great  prize  in  all  ancient  com- 
merce, as  it  has  been  to  a  great  extent  in  all  modern  com- 
merce, was  India..  To  secure  the  rich  and  much  valued 
productions  of  India  led  to  most  of  the  schemes  of  commerce 
in  ancient  times  ;  to  most  of  the  discoveries  made  by  navi- 
gation ;  and  to  most  of  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in 
the  commercial  world.  This  was  the  object  of  the  ancient 
commerce  by  caravans  across  the  plains  of  Chaldea  and 
Syria  ;  and  to  accommodate  those  caravans  the  cities  of  Se- 
leucia, and  Bagdad,  and  Tadmor,  and  Damascus,  and  Tyre, 
rose  and  flourished  ;  and  this  rich  commerce  gave  existence 
and  splendor  to  the  city  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  more  than 
1800  years.  To  accommodate  this  commerce,  Petra  rose 
into  grandeur  and  wealth  in  Idumea,  and  Tyre  acquired  her 
importance.  In  subsequent  times  Venice  and  Genoa  flou- 
rished on  the  riches  of  the  commerce  of  India;  and  in  pur- 
suit of  the  same  object  Columbus  directed  his  course  to  the 
west,  and  discovered  the  new  world  ;  and  at  nearly  the 
same  time  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  gave  a 
new  direction  to  commerce,  and  changed  the  aspect  of  na- 
tions. The  glittering  prize  of  India,  then,  has  contributed 
more  to  the  founding  of  cities  and  kingdoms,  and  to  the  dis- 
coveries in  the  art  of  navigation,  than  any  other  single  cause. 
Nearly  all  the  cities  in  that  region  whose  commerce  1  am 
attempting  to  describe  rose  and  fell  wilh  the  fluctuations  of 
that  commerce  ;  and  the  great  changes  there  have  been 
caused  by  the  different  direction  which  the  wealth  of  India 
has  taken  in  its  passage  to  Europe,  and  to  our  own  country. — 
What  was  that  prize  ?  In  what  did  it  consist  ?  And  why 
should  the  changes  in  it  be  attended  with  so  important  con- 
sequences on  the  aspect  of  the  world  ? 

As  all  that  I  have  to  say  depends  on  the  character  and 
value  of  the  ancient  commerce  of  India,  and  iis  changes,  it 
is  important  to  remark  that  the  ancient  merchandise  ol  India 
consisted  chiefly  in  that  which  went  rather  to  promote   the 

*  Bib.  Reposit.  VII.  365. 
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luxury,  than  the  necessities  or  the  comforts  of  mankind.  It 
will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  heavier  articles  of  modern 
commerce  could  have  had  no  place  in  the  traffic  which  was 
carried  on,  almost  wholly  by  land,  with  that  remote  country. 
Men  usually  prize  that  most  which  comes  from  distant  lands  ; 
and  though  much  that  was  brought  from  the  East  was  com- 
paratively valueless  in  regard  to  the  real  necessities  of  life, 
and  contributed  much,  by  the  luxury  which  it  engendered 
and  fostered,  to  the  ultimate  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
yet  it  was  not  sought  with  the  less  avidity,  and  gave  birth,  as 
it  does  now,  to  some  of  the  most  daring  and  hazardous  expe- 
ditions in  which  man  can  engage.  Among  the  articles 
which  constituted  that  commerce,  and  gave  so  much  impor- 
tance to  the  ancient  intercourse  with  the  oriental  world, 
were, 

First  —  Spices  and  Aromatics.  They  were  produced 
chiefly  in  the  East  ;  they  were  consumed  in  the  West.  The 
custom  prevailed  in  all  ancient  worship  of  using  frankincense 
as  an  agreeable,  and,  as  it  was  supposed,  an  acceptable 
part  of  worship.  It  was  burnt  on  the  altar  and  in  the  cen- 
ser, in  the  worship  of  Jehovah  at  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  the 
temples  of  the  numerous  gods  that  were  adored  in  Chaldea, 
in  Arabia,  in  Egypt,  at  Athens,  and  at  Home.  But  aroma- 
tics and  spices,  with  the  ancients,  were  used  not  only  in 
public  worship.  They  were  deemed  invaluable  for  the 
health  and  ornament  of  the  body  while  living,  and  for  its 
funeral  rites.  The  Romans  were  accustomed  to  burn  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  ;  and  it  became  a  matter  of  vanity,  or  of 
respect  for  the  dead,  to  accompany  the  funeral  obsequies 
with  a  large  quantity  of  aromatics.  The  dead  body  and  the 
funeral  pile  were  covered  with  the  most  valuable  spices. 
At  the  funeral  of  Sylla,  two  hundred  and  ten  ••  burdens"  of 
spices  were  strewed  on  the  pile.  Nero  is  said,  at  the  fune- 
ral of  Poppoea,  to  have  burned  a  quantity  of  cinnamon  and 
cassia  greater  than  the  countries  from  which  it  was  imported 
produced  in  a  year.  "  We  consume  in  heaps,"  says  Pliny, 
"these  precious  substances  with  the  carcasses  of  the  dead; 
we  offer  them  to  the  gods  only  in  grains.''*     The  Egyptians 

*  Nat.  Hist.  Lib.  xii.  c.  18.  It  is  true  that  frankincense 
was  at  first  introduced  into  Europe  not  from  India,  but  from 
Arabia.     But  it  is  now  well  known  that  the  Arabians  not  only 
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too  embalmed  their  dead  ;  and  the  materials  for  embalming 
were  chiefly  the  productions  of  the  East.  The  catacombs 
of  Egypt,  it  is  said,  now  furnish  articles  of  fuel  in  the  vast 
quantities  of  aromatics  that  were  employed  in  embalming 
the  dead. 

The  process  of  embalming  was  first  described  by  Hero- 
dotus, who  visited  Egypt  about  460  years  before  Christ* 
The  custom  of  embalming  the  dead  among  ihe  Egyptians, 
so  as  to  preserve  the  body  for  thousands  of  generations, 
arose  from  the  doctrines  of  their  religion,  in  which  it  was 
taught  that  the  continuance  of  the  soul  in  a  state  of  blessed- 
ness was  contingent  upon  the  preservation  of  the  body. 
When  that  perished  the  banished  soul  had  to  begin  anew 
its  career  in  connexion  with  physical  existence,  and  after 
migrating  again  through  various  forms  of  being  for  3,000 
years,  ultimately  became  reunited  with  the  human  form — 
to  go  over  again  the  same  precarious  mode  of  being.*  It 
was  from  this  opinion  that  so  much  care  was  evinced  to 
preserve  the  human  body.  My  purpose  does  not  require 
me  to  state  the  process  of  embalming  further  than  may  be 
connected  with  the  commerce  of  the  East  The  immense 
amount  of  aromatics  of  various  kinds  employed  in  embalm- 
ing the  millions  who  now  repose  in  the  catacombs  of  Egypt 
must  have  been  borne  there  by  an  extended  and  an  active 
commerce.  A  small  part  of  the  materials  were  produced 
in  Egypt.  Some  were  produced  in  Arabia  ;  and  much 
was  brought  through  Arabia,  and  other  thoroughfares  from 
India.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Joseph  (B.  (J.  1720,)  we 
learn  that  Ishmaelites  passed  through  Canaan  on  their  way 

furnished  to  foreign  merchants  the  productions  of  their  own 
country,  but  also  those  of  higher  value  which  they  brought 
from  India.  In  every  ancient  account  of  the  commodities  of 
India,  spices  and  aromatics  hold  a  conspicuous  place.  Strabo, 
Lib.  ii.  p.  156,  also  Lib.  xvii.,  asserts  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  spices  imported  were  not  the  production  of  Arabia  but 
of  India.  In  the  Augustan  age,  an  entire  street  in  Rome  was 
occupied  by  those  who  sold  frankincense,  pepper,  and  other 
aromatics.     Hor.  Epis.  Lib.  ii.  1,  269,  270. 

Deferar  in  vicum  vendentem  thus,  et  odores, 
Et  piper,  et  quidquid  chartis  amicitur  iueptis. 

*  Note  of  the  Editor  of  the  Pict.  Bib.  on  Gen.  4:  2. 
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to  Egypt,  "  bearing  spicery,  and  balm,  and  myrrh,  going 
down  to  carry  it  to  Egypt."  Gen.  37:  25.  This  was  pro- 
bably for  the  purpose  of  embalming,  and  was  perhaps  in 
part  the  production  of  Gilead,  but  more  probably  these 
merchants  were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  mere  carriers, 
bearing  to  Egypt  the  productions  of  countries  still  further 
East.  "  Here,"  says  Dr.  Vincent,  "  upon  opening  the  oldest 
history  in  the  world,  we  find  the  Ishmaelites  from  Gilead 
conducting  a  caravan  loaded  with  the  spices  of  India,  the 
balsam  and  myrrh  of  Hadramant ;  and  in  the  regular  course 
of  their  traffic  proceeding  to  Egypt  for  a  market.  The  date  of 
this  transaction  is  more  than  seventeen  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  notwithstanding  its  antiquity,  it  has  all  the 
genuine  features  of  a  caravan  crossing  the  Desert  at  the 
present  hour.*  The  articles  enumerated  here  are,  1,  "  Spice- 
ry,"—  njba — rendered  by  the  LXX  S-vfiiara,  and  by  Aquila 
(Tivgui. — The  Arabic  is  gum — RxXj. — The  Hebrew  word 
denotes  properly  a  breaking  to  pieces,  hence  aromatic  pow- 
der, and  is  here  a  generic  word  to  denote  spices,  or  aro- 
matic subtances.  The  Syriac  in  this  place  is  lJL^ai? — gyr^n, 
Rttine — rendered  by  Walton  reshia,  and  probably  denoting 
some  resinous  substance,  obtained  from  a  species  of  pine 
or  of  the  terebinth  tree.  Frankincense  is  obtained  from  a 
species  of  the  fir,  and  the  Nechoth  referred  to  here  may 
have  been  a  species  of  frankincense  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fumigation,  or  it  may  have  been  a  resin  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  embalming.  Palestine  and  the  adjacent 
countries  produced  the  terebinth  tree  in  perfection,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  this  may  have  been  a  production  of  that 
country.  2.  Balm — ^S.  Vulg.  resinam  ;  Sept.  QrjTivij — 
resin.  The  Hebrew  word  means  opobuhamum — balm  of 
Gilead,  distilling  from  a  tree  in  Gilead,  and  used  in  medicine. 
Bochart,  Hieroz.  T.  1.  p.  628. — The  tree  producing  this  is 
almost  peculiar  to  the  land  of  Judea.  A  small  piece  of  this 
is  said  by  Theophrastus  to  be  so  odoriferous  that  it  will  fill 
a  large  space  with  its  perfume.  He  says  that  in  his  time  it 
was  produced  only  in  two  small  enclosures  in  some  part  of 
Syria. — to  de  ^dlaafiov  ytverai  ftev  \v  roi  avian  t<£>  neqi  2vQiav. 

*  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients,  Vol.  II.  p.  262. 
Pict.  Bib.  Vol.  I.  p.  102. 

5* 
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Bruce,  however,  describes  it  as  growing  in  Azab,  and 
all  along  the  coast  of  Babelmandel.  The  balsam  of 
Gilead  is  about  fourteen  feet  high,  with  diverging  branches 
that  bear  leaves  at  their  extremities.  The  fruit  is  a  berry, 
of  an  egg-shape,  marked  with  four  seams,  and  with  two 
cells. — 3.  Myrrh — Heb.  fife.  Vulg.  stacten;  Sept.  ozaxri;. 
This  is  obtained  from  a  species  of  balsamodeiidroti,  a  native 
of  Arabia.  It  forms  stunted  groves,  which  are  intermingled 
with  acacia,  moringa,  etc.  The  gum  is  fragrant,  and  is 
gathered  from  the  leaves. — All  these  productions  are  similar 
in  their  nature,  and  were  all  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  em- 
balming, and  were  no  doubt  conveyed  to  Egypt  with  that 
view. 

This  traffic  thus  early  commenced  must  have  been  carried 
on  during  the  succeeding  ages,  and  constituted  a  profitable 
trade  with  the  Egyptians. — They  received  in  return,  corn, 
the  productions  of  fine  linen,  robes,  carpets,  etc.  The  Egyp- 
tians themselves,  like  the  Chinese,  carried  on  no  foreign 
commerce.  They  abandoned  the  navigation  of  the  sea  to 
others  ;  but  it  was  their  policy,  like  the  Chinese,  to  make  it 
the  interest  of  other  nations  to  trade  with  them,  and  to 
bring  them  the  productions  of  their  climes.  In  subsequent 
periods  they  had  the  control  of  no  small  part  of  the  com- 
merce of  Greece  and  Rome  by  the  dependence  of  those 
countries  on  them  for  corn. 

Herodotus,  (II.  86.)  in  describing  the  process  of  embalm- 
ing, mentions  the  following  materials  as  being  employed, 
which  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  commerce 
that  was  carried  on  with  that  country.  "  They  cleanse  the 
intestines  thoroughly,  washing  them  with  palm  wine,  and 
afterwards  covering  them  with  pounded  aromatics — dvfiu'j- 
[taai  TzeQitETQinnevoig :  they  then  fill  the  body  with  powder 
of  pure  myrrh,  pounded — GfWQVJjg  axijqdzov  TSTQi/xfiev^g,  and 
cassia — naaiijg,  and  all  other  perfumes  except  frankincense  ; 
nliv  hfiavcotov.  Having  sown  up  the  body,  it  is  covered 
with  nitre  for  the  space  of  seventy  days,  which  time  they 
may  not  exceed  ;  at  the  end  of  which  period  it  is  washed, 
closely  wrapped  in  bandages  of  cotton,  dipped  in  a  gum — 
raj  y.6fifii,  which  the  Egyptians  use  instead  of  glue."  Con- 
sidering the  vast  population  of  Egypt,  the  commerce  in  aro- 
matics for  the  purposes  of  embalming  alone  must  have  been 
very  considerable. 
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I  have  already  remarked,  also,  that  great  quantities  of 
aromaiics  were  used  by  the  Romans  and  other  nations  in 
burning  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  A  few  passages  from  the 
classic  writers  will  show  the  extent  to  which  this  prevailed, 
and  the  importance  of  the  fact  in  estimating  the  extent  of 
the  commerce  with  the  East.  Oil  was  used  to  anoint  the 
dead.  So  Homer  (II.  2.)  says,  Kal  tors  drj  Xovoav  zs,  xal 
ijlnxpav  Itri  Ileum.  So  Virgil,  (JEn.  vi.  2i'J.)  Corpusque 
lavant,  frigentis,  et  unguunt.  Myrrh  and  cassia  were  used. 
Thus  Martial  (x.  97)  says,  Durn  myrrham  et  casiam  flebilis 
uxor  emit.  Thus  also  amomia,  whence  the  word  mummy, 
was  used.  This  was  an  herb  — usually  called  Jerusalem,  or 
ladies'  rose.  It  was  produced  in  Armenia,  and  must  have 
constituted  an  article  of  Eastern  commerce.  It  was  min- 
gled with  their  spices  when  they  embalmed  the  dead,  or 
when  the  dead  wez*e  prepared  for  burning. — Assyrio  cin- 
eres  adolentur  Amomo  Staiuis,  Syl.  Lib.  ii.  So  Persius 
(Sat  iii.)  says, 

Tandem  beatulus  alto 
Compositus  lecto,  crassisque  lutatus  amomis. 

A  passage  from  Tibullus  will  show  not  only  the  prevalence 
of  the  fact,  but  also  the  origin  of  the  spices  which  were 
used,  illustrating  the  position  that  they  constituted  a  part  of 
the  commerce  of  the  East : 

Illic  quas  mitt  it  dives  Panchaia  merces 

Eoique  Arabes,  dives  et  Assyria^ 

Et  nostri  memores  lachrymse  fundantur,  etc.      Lib.  iii.  Eleg.  2. 

So  Ausonius  (Heroum,  epitaph.  3G) : 

Sparge  mero  cineres,  bene  olenti  et  unguine  nardi, 
Hospes,  et  adde  rosis  balsama  puniceis. 

Nard,  an  Oriental  production,  usually  obtained  in  the  Indies, 
was  sprinkled  on  the  flame  when  the  dead  body  was  burning. 

Cur  nardo  flammae  non  oluere  meae'?    Propertius,  Lib.  iv. 

Unguenta,  et  casias,  et  olentem  fnnera  myrrham 

Thuraque  de  medio  semicremata  rogo,  etc.     Martial,  Lib.xi.  Epig.  55. 

Honey  was  also  used  to  preserve  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 
Pliny,  lib.  xxii.  cap.  24.     So  Xenophon  says,  that  when 
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Agesipolis  king  of  Sparta  died,  he  was  laid  in  honey — 
iv  [neXizi  radiig,  and  was  borne  to  the  royal  sepulchre.  So 
Statius  (Lib.  iii.  Syl )  says, 

Due  ad  iEmathios  manes,  ubi  belliger  urbis 
Condiior,  Heblaeo  peri'usus  nectare,  durat. 

Other  quotations  of  a  similar  import  may  be  seen  in  Ugo- 
lin's  Thesaur.  Ant.  Sacra,  Tom.  xiii.  470,  seq. 

Great  quantities  of  balsam,  myrrh  and  spices  were  also 
used,  as  is  well  known,  in  adorning  the  person,  being  em- 
ployed in  various  kinds  of  unguents— and  these  constituted 
of  course  a  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  East. 

Jamdudum  Tyrio  madefactus  tempora  Nardo.     Tibull.  Lib.  iii.  Eleg.  6. 

Si  sapis  Assyrio  semper  libi  crinis  amomo 
Splendeat.     Martial,  Lib.  viii.  Epig.  76. 

hirsuto  spirant  opobalsama  collo.     Juvenal,  Sat.  ii. 


Pressa  tuis  balanus  capillis.     Hor.  Lib.  iii.  Od.  29. 
Myrrheum   nodo  cohibere  crinem.     Od.  14. 

The  origin  or  source  of  some  of  these  articles  of  luxury  is 
indicated  by  the  quotations  above,  and  also  by  an  expres- 
sion in  Sidonius  Apollonar  : 

Indus  odorifero  crinem  madefactus  amomo. 

Myrrh  was  also  used  in  wine,  to  make  it  more  powerful. 
Thus  vElien,  (His.  Lib.  xii.  c.  31,)  says,  (ivptp  otvov  piyvvvres 
ovrcog  Imvov.  —That  vast  quantities  of  aromatics  were  used 
by  the  Romans  as  articles  of  luxury,  it  is  not  needful  to 
demonstrate.  The  following  passages  may  be  referred 
to  as  additional  proofs  and  illustrations.  Hor.  Od.  xiii. 
Martial,  Lib.  iii.  Epig.  82.  Lib.  ii.  Epig.  12.  Seneca, 
Thes.  Act.  v.  Lucan,  Pharsa.  Lib.  x.  etc.  etc.  See  Ugolin. 
Thesau.  Sacra.  Ant.  Tom.  xiii.  pp.  462 — 408.  In  numerous 
instances  the  East  is  indicated  as  the  source  of  these  arti- 
cles ;  in  nearly  all  they  were  probably  derived  from  orien- 
tal regions,  and  constituted  a  part  of  the  traffic  with  India. 

Precious  stones  and  pearls  constituted  also  an  important 
item  in  the  ancient  commerce  of  the  East.  They  are  arti- 
cles almost  wholly  of  mere  luxury ;  but  the  world  has 
always  manifested  a  reluctance  to  have  that  commerce  re- 
stricted or  circumscribed.     Especially  were  they  held  in 
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high  value  by  the  Romans.  Pliny  arranges  and  defines 
them  ;  and  the  immense  number  which  he  describes,  (Nat. 
Hist.  Lib.  ix.  c.  35,)  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  traffic 
was  carried  in  his  time,  and  its  value  as  a  part  of  the  com- 
merce with  the  East.  India  was  the  country  whence  these 
were  brought  at  first ;  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  part 
i  of  the  earth  where  they  were  produced  in  greatest  profusion. 

Pearls,  in  ancient  times,  were  regarded  as  valuable  to  an 
extent  which  now  almost  surpasses  belief.  Julius  Caesar 
presented  Servilia,  the  mother  of  Brutus,  with  a  pearl  for 
which  he  paid  a  sum  equal  to  forty-eight  thousand  four 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  pounds.  The  famous  pearl  ear- 
rings of  Cleopatra  were  in  value  one  hundred  and  sixty-one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-eight  pounds.  Robertson's 
India,  p.  25.  Ed.  N.  Y.  1820. 

Gold,  too,  was  a  part  of  that  commerce.  The  gold  of 
Ophir,  wherever  thai  was,  was  proverbial.  The  Mexican 
mines  were  yet  unknown  ;  and  when  Columbus  became 
acquainted  with  the  existence  of  gold  in  vast  quantities  in 
the  Western  world,  he  regarded  it  only  as  a  new  proof  that 
he  had  been  successful  in  reaching  India  by  steering  his 
course  to  the  West.  In  regard  to  the  commerce  with 
Ophir,  1  shall  endeavor  to  illustrate  it  further  when  I 
come  to  consider  the  ancient   commerce   of  the   Hebrews. 

Another  article  that  was  in  great  demand,  and  that  early 
constituted  a  part  of  the  merchandise  that  was  conveyed 
through  Western  Asia,  was  silk.  The  practicability  of 
raising  the  Morus  Multicaulis  was  not  then  tested  in  Europe, 
as  it  is  now  with  us ;  and  the  ancients  were  obliged  to  im- 
port it  from  distant  lands.  It  was  confined  however  to  the 
rich.  Princes  and  the  most  wealthy  alone  could  wear  it. 
Its  regular  and  fixed  price  for  ages  was  its  weight  in  gold. 
This  price  continued  to  the  time  of  Aurelian  ;  and  what  is 
remarkable  is,  that  for  centuries  no  advance  was  made 
either  in  learning  from  what  countries  it  was  produced,  or 
what  was  its  nature.  It  was  not  until  the  sixth  century 
that  the  real  nature  of  silk  became  known  at  the  west. 
By  some,  it  was  supposed  that  it  was  a  fine  down  adhering 
to  the  leaves  of  certain  trees  or  flowers  ;  by  others  it  was 
supposed  to  be  a  delicate  species  of  wool  or  cotton;  others 
conjectured  that  it  might  be  the  production  of  a  species  of 
insect.     Silk  was  regarded  as  a  dress  too  delicate,  and  too  ex- 
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pensive  for  men,*  and  was  at  first  appropriated  only  to 
women  of  rank  and  opulence.  Elagabalus  was  the  first 
who  disregarded  this  ancient  and  seitled  rule,  and  who 
made  it  the  dress  of  men.  It  was  for  a  long  time  obtained 
from  Ch'.na,  and  constituted  an  important  item  in  the  com- 
merce that  was  carried  on  through  Western  Asia.  Till  the 
reign  of  Justinian  the  silk  worms  which  feed  on  the  white 
mulberry  tree  were  confined  to  China :  those  of  the  pine, 
of  the  oak,  and  the  ash  were  common  in  the  forests  of  both 
Asia  and  Europe,  but  their  culture  was  generally  neglected, 
except  in  the  little  island  of  Ceos  near  to  the  coast  of  Atti- 
ca, f  Virgil  seems  to  have  supposed  that  it  was  a  soft  wool 
that  was  combed  from  the  leaves  of  trees — but  whether  pro- 
duced on  the  leaves  as  a  vegetable  substance,  like  cotton, 
or  spun  by  insects,  and  left  there  either  in  threads  or  in 
cocoons,  it  is  impossible  now  to  determine  : 

Velleraque  ut  foliis  depectent  tenuia  Seres'?    Geor.  ii.  121. 

The  common  opinion  is,  that  he  regarded  it  as  a  vegetable 
production.  The  opinion  of  Servius,  however,  is  that  it 
was  the  production  of  insects.  A  pud  Indos  et  Seres  sunt 
quidarn  in  arboribus,  vermes  et  bombyces  appellantur,  qui 
in  aranearum  morem  tenuissima  fila  deducunt,  unde  est 
Ser;cum.%  The  Jews  affirm  that  silk  was  known  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  and  that  it  constituted  a  part  of  the  v\  ealth 
of  that  patriarch.  In  Bereschit  Rabhah,  Parascha.  xl.  it  is 
said,  '  It  happened  when  Abraham  went  down  to  Egypt, 
that  the  Egyptians  saw  him.  But  where  was  Sarah  ?  She 
was  secreted  in  a  box.  But  when  he  came  to  the  receipt 
of  custom,  they  said  to  him,  Pay  tribute.  He  answered,  I 
will  pay  tribute.  They  said  to  him,  You  carry  garments. 
He  answered,  I  will  give  you  of  my  garments.  They  said 
to  him,  You  carry  gold.  He  answered,  I  will  pay  it  of  my 
gold.  They  said  to  him,  You  carry  raw-silk — "pso  —  he  an- 
swered, 1  will  pay  it  of  the  silk.  They  said,  You  carry  pearls  ; 
lie  answered,  I  will  pay  it  of  the  pearls.  They  said,  This 
cannot  be  done  ;  but  open  and  show  to  us  what  you  have 
in  your  box.  But  when  he  opened  the  box  the  whole  land 
of  Egypt  was  illuminated  !'     As  a  specimen  of  trifling,  this 

*  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  ii.  c.  33. 

|  Gibbon,  iii.  p.  33.     Ed.  N.  Y.  1829. 

%  Ugolin.  Thes.  Sac.  Ant.  xii.  878. 
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is  remarkable.  As  a  tradition,  it  may  have  possibly  a  slight 
value.*  Silk  was  conveyed  to  Europe  by  caravans.  An 
article  so  valuable  and  so  light  was  capable  of  defraying  the 
expenses  of  a  land  carriage  ;  and  caravans  traversed  the 
whole  latitude  of  Asia  with  it.  This  journey,  in  the  time  of 
Justinian,  occupied  about  two  hundred  and  forty-three  days 
from  the  Chinese  Ocean  to  the  sea-coast  of  Syria  ;  but  the 
traffic  was  conducted  in  substantially  the  same  way  from  a 
much  earlier  period.  Tyre  was  the  natural  seaport  of  this 
silk  commerce,  and  the  silk,  after  being  colored  at  Tyre, 
and  greatly  enhanced  in  value,  was  then  transmitted  to 
Europe  f 

Ivory,  though  a  heavy  article,  also  constituted  a  part  of 
the  commerce  with  the  East.     Thus  Virgil  says, 

India  mittil  ebur.    Georg.  i.  57.     Comp.  Ezek.  27:  6,  15. 

I  shall  refer  to  this  again  when  I  come  to  consider  the  com- 
merce of  Tyre. 

I  have  said  that  the  country  which  I  am  describing  was 
favorably  situated  for  commerce.  It  is  so  still.  And  had 
the  government  of  that  land  been  like  our  own  ;  had  the 
iron  yoke  of  despotism  never  been  laid  on  those  countries  ; 
had  the  steam-boat  been  first  launched  on  the  Euphrates, 
the  Nile,  and  the  lted  Sea  instead  of  the  Hudson,  tiie  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  great  lakes  of  America;  and  had  the  iron 
road  been  first  laid  down  there,  no  one  can  estimate  the 
wealth  and  power  of  those  regions  now.  Babylon  was  in  the 
direct  line  from  India  to  the  countries  of  Europe.  It  com- 
manded the  fertile  regions  of  Armenia,  and  the  countries 
adjacent  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  had  a  direct  communication 
with  the  Indian  Ocean.  Tyre  commanded  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  was  the  natural  harbor  for  the  traffic  of  the  East, 
as  it  was  borne  up  the  Euphrates  and  across  the  desert 
through  Palmyra  to  the  West.  Petra  at  one  time,  when 
that  commerce  passed  through  Arabia,  rose  to  splendor  and 
affluence  from  the  same  cause,  and  had  similar  advantages. 
The  steam-boat,  and  the  rail-road,  there,  under  a  different 

*  See  Ugolin.  Thesau.  Sacra.  Ant.  Tom.  xiii.  184,  185. 

f  See  Gibbon,  vol.  iii.  33 — 35  ;  Vincent  on  the  Commerce 
and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients,  and  the  authorities  referred 
to  in  Robertson's  India,  Note  24. 
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government,  would  regenerate  that  whole  region,  and  renew 
the  beauties  of  the  Eden  that  was  once  planted  there. 

A  few  remarks — and  they  must  be  very  few— on  the 
places  that  were  in  fact  most  distinguished  for  commerce  in 
Western  Asia,  will  prepare  the  way  for  the  contemplation 
of  the  changes  which  have  since  occurred  there  ;  and  the 
causes  of  those  changes. 

Beginning  at  the  East,  Babylon,  on  the  Euphrates,  is  the 
first  city  that  attracts  attention.  I  shall  not  describe  its 
extent,  its  walls,  its  towers,  its  brazen  gates,  its  gardens,  its 
capture,  its  decline.  It  is  only  as  a  place  of  commerce  that 
we  are  now  concerned  with  it.  Jt  was  in  a  most  fertile 
region — at  least  it  was  so  once.  "  Of  all  countries,"  says 
Herodotus,  and  this  was  after  he  had  visited  Egypt,  "  of  all 
countries  which  I  have  visited,  this  is  by  far  the  most  fruit- 
ful in  corn."  (1.  103.)  It  was  early  the  seat  of  extended 
manufactures,  and  of  commerce.  Tapestries,  embroidered 
with  figures  of  griffins,  and  other  monsters  of  eastern  im- 
agination, were  articles  of  export.  Carpets,  which  the  lux- 
ury of  all  Asiatic  nations  has  always  made  necessary,  were 
wrought  there  of  the  finest  material  and  workmanship,  and 
formed  an  extensive  article  of  exportation.  The  tomb  of 
Cyrus  at  Pasargnda  was  adorned  with  them.  Babylonian 
robes,  esteemed  for  the  fineness  of  their  texture  and  the 
beauty  of  their  purple,  were  a  part  of  the  dress  of  the  royal 
family  of  Persia.  The  merchandise  of  the  East  we  are  told 
by  Strabo  and  Herodotus  passed  through  Babylon,  and 
thence  to  Asia  Minor.  And  situated  as  Babylon  was,  in  the 
centre  of  a  fertile  region,  and  having  easy  access  to  the  sea, 
and  lying  between  India  and  Europe,  it  owed  its  greatness 
not  less  to  its  commercial  advantages  than  to  its  conquests, 
and  its   being  the  capital  of  a  great  empire.*     The  same 

*  In  respect  to  Babylon  as  a  place  of  commerce,  and  the 
articles  which  were  manufactured  there,  as  well  as  the  nature 
and  extent  of  its  exports,  I  need  do  no  more  here  than  to  refer 
the  reader  to  a  learned  and  very  satisfactory  article  by  F.  M. 
Hubbard  in  the  Biblical  Repository,  Vol.  VII.  pp.  364—390.  , 
A  careful  perusal  of  that  article  would  prepare  the  way  better 
to  appreciate  the  remarks  which  I  propose  to  make  in  another 
part  of  this  article  on  the  present  state  of  Babylon  as  a  place 
of  commerce. 
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was  true  of  Seleucia,  which  succeeded  it  in  importance  as  a 
city,  and  subsequently  of  Bagdad,  the  capital  of  the  caliphs. 
It  still  was  remote  from  human  habitations,  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  wide  waste  of  sands.*  It  was  built  on  a  beautiful 
oasis,  and  it  was  a  convenient  resting  place  for  the  weary 
caravan  laden  with  the  merchandise  of  the  East.  Solomon 
built  it  in  his  general  purpose  to  secure  that  commerce,  and 
it  rose  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  of  the  Oriental 
world.  The  name  which  Solomon  gave  to  it  was  retained 
until  it  was  conquered  by  Alexander,  who  changed  its  title 
to  that  of  Palmyra — the  city  of  palm  trees.  "  This  culti- 
vated spot,"  says  Gibbon,  "  rose  on  the  barren  desert  like  an 
island  out  of  the  ocean.  The  air  was  pure,  and  the  soil, 
watered  as  it  was  by  springs,  was  capable  of  high  cultiva- 
tion. A  place  of  such  singular  advantages,  situated  between 
the  Gulf  of  Persia  and  the  Mediterranean,  was  soon  fre- 
quented by  the  caravans  which  conveyed  to  the  nations  of 
Europe  the  rich  productions  of  the  East.  It  rose  to  an  in- 
dependent and  opulent  city,  and  connecting  the  Roman  and 
Parthian  monarchies  by  the  mutual  benefits  of  commerce, 
was  suffered  to  observe  an  honorable  neutrality,  till  at  length, 
after  the  victories  of  Trajan,  the  little  republic  sunk  into  the 
bosom  of  Rome,  and  flourished  more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  in  the  subordinate,  though  honorable  rank  of  a 
colony.  It  was  during  that  peaceful  period  that  the  Palmy- 
renians  constructed  those  temples,  palaces  and  porticoes  of 
Grecian  architecture,  whose  ruins,  scattered  over  an  extent 
of  many  miles,  have  excited  so  much  the  curiosity  of  travel- 
lers."-!-— The  reader  of  history  will  at  once  remember  that 
this  city  was  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  queen  Zenobia, 
who  so  long  resisted  the  arms  of  Aurelian,  and  who  evinc- 
ed so  much  skill  in  government  and  so  much  power  in  her 
armies,  as  for  a  long  time  to  turn  back  the  tide  of  war  that 
was  sweeping  every  thing  before  it.     Here  too,  protected 

*  It  was  situated,  according  to  Pliny,  (Nat.  Hist.  v.  21,) 
five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  miles  from  Seleucia,  and  two 
hundred  and  three  from  the  nearest  coast  of  Syria.  According 
to  Dr.  Robertson,  however,  the  distance  from  Palmyra  to  the 
Euphrates  was  eighty-five  miles,  and  from  the  Mediterranean 
was  one  hundred  and  seventeen.     Disqui.  on  India,  p.  22. 

t  Decline  and  Fall,  I.  173. 

SECOND    SERIES,  VOL.    IV.    NO.    II.  6 
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by  her,  yet  finally  betrayed  by  her,  Longinus  lived,  and  was 
condemned  by  the  fierce  and  unlettered  conqueror  Aurelian 
to  death.     Gibbon,  I.  173,  174. 

That  the  city  so  celebrated  as  Palmyra  was  the  ancient 
Tadmor  built  by  Solomon,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
erection  of  such  a  city,  so  remote  from  Palestine,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events 
in  Jewish  history,  and  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  advan- 
tages which  it  was  supposed  would  result  from  securing  the 
commerce  of  the  East.  (2  Chron.  viii.  4.)  Major  Kennel, 
in  his  work  on  the  '  Comparative  Geography  of  Western 
Asia,'  has  entered  into  an  elaborate  investigation  in  order  to 
determine  the  geographical  site  of  Palmyra.  According  to 
him,  it  is  in  N.  La't.  34°  24',  and  E.  Long.  38°  20',  being  90 
geographical  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Euphrates,  and  109 
miles  E.  by  N.  from  Baalbec.  It  is  situated  on  a  small 
oasis  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  desert  of  sand,  where  there  are 
no  other  than  Arabian  footsteps.  The  spot  where  Palmyra 
stands  enjoys  the  advantage  of  a  good  supply  of  wholesome 
water.  Its  site  is  not  however  to  be  understood  as  quite 
open  to  the  desert  in  every  direction.  To  the  north  and 
north-west  there  are  hills,  through  which  a  narrow  valley 
about  two  miles  in  length  leads  to  the  city.  On  each  side 
of  this  valley  occur  what  seem  to  have  been  the  sepulchres 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants.  They  are  marked  by  square 
towers,  and  are  found  to  contain  mummies  like  the  tombs  of 
Egypt. — The  site  on  which  the  city  stands  is  slightly  ele- 
vated above  the  surrounding  desert  for  a  compass  of  about 
ten  miles ;  which  the  Arabs  believe  to  coincide  with  the 
extent  of  the  ancient  city,  as  they  find  ancient  remains 
wherever  they  dig  for  that  purpose. 

Palmyra  had  no  natural  advantages  as  a  city  except  what 
it  derived  from  commerce.  It  had  no  self-sustaining  power. 
It  was  wholly  dependent  on  the  traffic  that  was  carried  on 
between  Asia  and  Europe.  Yet  it  was  not  merely  a  thorough- 
fare, or  a  resting  place;  it  became  an  emporium  — a  city 
of  merchants.  The  caravans  of  the  East  were  undoubtedly 
directed  to  Tyre  ;  and  Hiram,  the  Prince  of  Tyre,  might 
easi  y  persuade  Solomon  of  the  advantage  which  would 
acciue  to  him  if  there  were  a  fortified  city  on  his  frontier 
for  he  protection  of  his  own  kingdom,  and  for  the  safeguard 
of  the  caravans  across  the  desert.— Palmyra  soon  became 
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a  place  of  merchandise ;  and  the  merchants  there  became 
the  factors  for  the  oriental  trade.  They  probably  bought 
of  the  caravans  from  India,  and  sold  to  the  Romans,  and 
under  this  trade  it  rose  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities 
of  the  world. — It  is  not  needful  to  attempt  further  to  specify 
its  commerce.  Producing  nothing  itself,  its  commerce  par- 
took wholly  of  that  which  has  been  already  described,  and 
it  was  enriched  by  that  alone. — It  is  remarkable  that  it  is  so 
seldom  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures.  There  are  no  denun- 
ciations of  its  pride  and  splendor,  as  of  Petra,  and  Babylon 
and  Tyre  ;  no  prediction  of  its  certain  and  final  overthrow', 
as  there  was  of  theirs.* 

Damascus,  too,  rose  in  part  by  that  same  commerce,  and 
though  distinguished  by  its  own  manufactures  above  most 
of  the  cities  of  the  East,  no  small  part  of  its  ancient  opulence 
was  derived  from  its  situation,  and  from  the  fact  that  it 
shared  in  that  vast  merchandise  that  was  borne  across  the 
deserts  and  plains  of  Western  Asia  to  contribute  to  the 
luxury  and  splendor  of  Europe. 

Another  important  city  that  has  perhaps  interested  the 
reader  of  modern  travels  more  than  any  other  is  Petra,  or 
Sela.  A  general  description  of  ihe  site  and  present,  appear- 
;  ance  of  this  celebrated  city  may  be  seen,  by  referring  to 
I  the  Biblical  Repository,  Vol.  111.  pp.  278—287,  422 — 431, 
and  Voi.  IX.  431-457.  All  that 'my  purpose  requires  is, 
!  that  I  should  consider  its  advantages  as  a  place  of  com- 
merce, and  show  that  it  owed  its  splendor  and  power  to  the 
fact  that  the  commerce  of  the  East  at  one  time  centered 
there.  Petra  was  situated  advantageously  between  Gaza — 
at  one  time  the  mart  of  commerce,  after  the  destruction  of 
Tyre— on  the  west,  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  east,  and 
Palmyra  on  the  north.  Thus  Pliny  (vi.  28)  says,  Nabatsei 
oppidum  incolunt  Petram  nomine  in  convalle,  paulo  minus  II 
]Vi  11.  pass,  amplitudinis  circumdatum  montibus  inaccessis, 
amne  interfluente;  abest  a  Gaza  oppidolitoris  nostri  DC  Mill. 
a  sinu  Persico  CXXXV  Mill.  Hue  convenit  utrumque  bi- 
vium,  eorum  qui  Syria?  Palmyram  petiere  et  eorum  qui  ab 
Gaza  venerunt.f    The  situation  of  Petra  as  advantageous  for 


*  For  a  description  of  Palmyra,  see  the  Pictorial  Bible  on 
.  2  Chron.  8. 

f  See  Reland's  Palest,  on  the  word  Petra, 
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commerce,  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Vincent.  "  Petra  is  the 
capital  of  Edom  or  Seir,  the  Idumea  or  Arabia  Petrsea  of 
the  Greeks,  the  Nabatea,  considered  by  geographers,  histo- 
rians and  poets,  as  the  source  of  all  the  precious  commodi- 
ties of  the  East.  The  caravans,  in  all  ages,  from  Minca  in 
the  interior  of  Arabia  and  from  Gerrha  on  the  Gulf  of 
Persia,  from  Hadramant  on  the  ocean,  and  some  even  from 
Sabea  or  Yemen,  appear  to  have  pointed  to  Petra  as  a 
common  centre  ;  and  from  Petra  the  trade  seems  to  have 
again  branched  out  in  every  direction  to  Egypt,  Palestine 
and  Syria,  through  Arsinoe,  Gaza,  Tyre,  Jerusalem,  Damas- 
cus and  a  variety  of  subordinate  routes  that  all  terminated 
on  the  Mediterranean.  There  is  every  proof  that  is  requi- 
site to  show  that  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians  were  the  first 
merchants  who  introduced  the  produce  of  India  to  all  the 
nations  which  encircled  the  Mediterranean,  so  is  there  the 
strongest  evidence  to  prove  that  the  Tyrians  obtained  all 
their  commodities  from  Arabia.  But  if  Arabia  was  the  centre 
of  this  commerce,  Petra  was  the  point  to  which  all  the  Ara- 
bians traded  from  the  three  sides  of  their  vast  peninsula."* 
In  itself,  Petra  had  no  commercial  advantages.  It  was 
remote  from  any  seaport ;  it  had  no  large  river  near ;  it 
had  no  internal  resources.  It  was  merely  from  its  being  a 
carrying-place,  or  a  thoroughfare,  that  it  derived  all  its  im- 
portance. "  When  caravans  came  across  Arabia  from  the 
Persian  Gulf,  it  was  at  Edom  or  Idumea  that  they  first 
touched  on  the  civilized  world.  A  depot  was  thus  naturally 
formed  there  of  the  commodities  in  which  they  traded. 
This  traffic  raised  Idumea,  and  its  capital,  Petra,  to  a  high 
pitch  of  wealth  and  importance."*  As  the  commerce  which 
centered  in  Petra,  however,  was  substantially  the  same  with 
that  which  was  conveyed  through  Babylon  and  Palmyra, 
and  which  I  have  already  described,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 
farther  into  detail.  It  was  India  that  made  Petra  what  it 
was,  and  like  Palmyra  and  Tyre  it  rose  to  splendor  because 
the  commerce  of  the  East  at  one  time  centered  there,  and, 
like  them,  when  that  commerce  received  a  new  direction,  it 
lost  its  importance  and  fell  to  rise  no  more. 

[To  be  continued.] 

*  Commerce  of  the  Ancients,  Vol.  XI.  p.  263,  as  quoted  by- 
Keith,  p.  140.  |  Encyc.  Geog.  I,  p.  16. 
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ARTICLE   V. 
The  Characteristics  of  English  Literature. 

By  the  Rev.  N.  Porter,  Jr.,  New  Milford,  Con. 

It  is  no  mean  heritage,  to  which  we  have  been  born, 
that  we  have  the  English  language  for  our  mother  tongue. 
It  may  well  be  questioned,  whether  it  is  surpassed  by  any 
ancient  or  modern  language,  either  in  the  measure  of  its  ca- 
pacities,  or  the  readiness  with  which  it  adapts  itself  to  uses 
the  most  varied.  We  freely  acknowledge  the  almost  end- 
less copiousness  of  the  wonderful  Greek,  and  are  entranced 
with  the  surprising  perfection  of  its  structure.  We  are  ex- 
cited by  that  vivifying  energy  which  causes  a  German  sen- 
tence to  beat  as  with  the  pulsations  of  life,  and  are  startled 
by  those  meaning  whispers  which  it  sends  to  our  ears,  as 
from  the  spirit-land.  But  when  we  turn  and  read  with  the 
eye,  or  chant  with  the  voice,  the  poetry  of  our  own  Shak- 
speare  and  Milton,  or  mark  the  graceful  ease  and  the  ma- 
jestic strength  which  run  along  the  prose  of  Bacon,  of 
Dryden,  and  of  Burke,  we  are  satisfied  more  than  ever  with 
our  own  language,  and  pause,  before  we  yield  to  any  other 
a  higher  place. 

True,  the  English  is  our  mother  tongue — and  we  should 
not  forget,  as  we  judge  of  its  sweetness  and  its  power,  that 
our  infant  lispings  first  labored  to  utter  its  words,  and  that 
by  its  measures,  as  warbled  from  a  mother's  voice,  we 
were  lulled  to  our  childhood  slumbers.  Its  familiar  house- 
hold words  have  become  so  identified  with  the  realilies 
which  they  describe,  and  the  emotions  which  they  awaken, 
that  when  clothed  in  a  new  language,  we  hardly  know 
them  as  our  own.  On  the  other  hand  we  may  not  forget, 
that  its  words  have  become  so  common  to  our  ears  by  early 
and  constant  use,  that  we  are  insensible  to  much  of  the 
sweetness  which  is  borne  upon  their  sounds  and  the  power 
which  their  combinations  enfold  ; — that  he  who  in  his  matu- 
rer  years,  acquires  a  new  language,  sees  in  it  a  freshness 

G* 
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which  has  been  worn  off  from  his  own,  by  the  soil  of  fre- 
quent handling. 

As  is  the  English  language  sueh  is  the  literature,  of  which 
it  is  at  once  the  armor  of  strength  and  the  glittering  robe  of 
beauty.  1  have  spoken  of  the  perfection  of  the  language, 
because  language  and  literature  ought  never  to  be  consid- 
ered apart  from  each  other.  The  one  is  the  body,  the  other 
the  spirit.  By  a  mutual  influence,  they  act  on  each  other, 
and,  advancing  with  an  equal  pace,  they  carry  each  other 
forward,  to  a  common  point  of  splendid  attainment. 

But  what  is  literature  ?  It  is  not  what  it  is  thought  to  be 
by  those  who  abuse  and  dishonor  its  name,  by  applying  it 
exclusively  to  certain  elegant  productions  of  the  intellect, 
which  it  is  well  for  the  idlers  among  the  educated  to  furnish, 
and  for  the  rich  to  be  amused  with,  and  to  pay  for.  To 
prosecute  literature  as  a  business  or  a  profession,  is,  in  the 
judgment  of  such,  to  be  studious  of  the  niceties  of  language, 
to  be  able  to  construct  grammatical  and  well-rounded  prose, 
or,  perchance,  to  attain  to  the  mysteries  of  rhyming,  with- 
out doing  outrage  to  the  laws  of  versification.  It  is  the 
fit  occupation  of  those  who  dwell  in  the  mansions  of  ease 
and  of  elegance,  or  those  who  are  content  to  lodge  in 
garrets,  that  they  may  purchase  a  dinner  at  the  tables  of 
their  patrons,  by  framing  to  their  praise  the  prettiness  of 
some  sonnet,  or  extolling  their  stupidity  in  a  well  sounding 
dedication. 

It  has  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  this  abuse  of 
the  name,  and  the  low  estimate  of  literature,  that  educated 
men  have  too  commonly  regarded  it  as  a  pursuit  which  it 
is  well  that  masters  and  misses  in  their  teens  should  be 
amused  with,  but  which,  though  it  includes  the  triumphs  of 
language  as  uttered  in  eloquence  or  sung  in  verse,  is  yet 
unworthy  the  studious  regard  of  the  man  who  is  engaged 
in  the  sterner  conflicts  of  real  life. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  even  those,  the  chief  weapon  of 
whose  power  over  man  is  thought  made  visible  in  language, 
have  deemed  an  acquaintance  with  language,  as  Milton 
and  Burke  have  made  it  the  fit  garb  for  their  glowing  and 
sublime  conceptions,  to  be  a  merely  elegant  accomplishment. 
Yes,  statesmen,  and  lawyers,  and  the  messengers  of  God 
to  man,  though  by  language  as  the  vehicle  of  thought  do 
they  attain  the  ends  of  their  calling,  have  thought  the  study 
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of  their  own  noble  literature  to  be  the  fit  amusement  of  a 
leisure  hour,  rather  than,  as  it  is  in  fact,  the  storing  together 
of  weapons  of  terrific  brightness  and  of  ethereal  temper. 
Critics,  also,  and  professed  rhetoricians,  have  furthered 
this  low  esteem  of  literature  and  its  study,  and  have  done 
much  to  keep  alive  this  mistaken  and  dishonorable  opinion 
of  its  true  dignity.  Too  often,  have  the  very  high  priests* 
in  this  department  of  study  quite  mistaken  its  true  eleva- 
tion themselves,  and  rendered  it  a  trivial  and  contemptible 
thing  in  the  eyes  of  men  at  large.  And  this  is  not  all. 
The  moral  and  religious  teacher  has,  not  rarely,  frowned 
upon  the  pursuit,  the  character  of  which  he  has  so  entirely 
misunderstood,  and  has  reproved  it,  as  a  waste  of  time  and 
a  perversion  of  capacity  given  for  higher  and  nobler  ends. 
How  wonderful  !  With  that  book  in  his  hands,  on  whose 
pages  the  prophets,  with  lips  touched  with  a  coal  from  the 
altar  of  God,  have  recorded  their  words  of  hallowed  fire 
and  of  glowing  energy, —on  which  stand  the  wondrous 
letters  of  the  argumentative  but  fiery  apostle,  and  from 
which  we  devoutly  listen  to  the  sayings  of  him  who  spake 
as  never  man  spake  ; — sayings  so  calm,  so  thrilling  and  so 
true. 

What  then  is  literature  ?  I  answer,  it  is  the  product  of 
the  mind  of  man,  as  made  manifest  and  made  permanent 
by  language.  It  comprehends  whatsoever  is  thrilling  and 
powerful  in  eloquence  ;  whatsoever  is  profound  and  wise 
in  philosophy  ;  whatsoever  is  acute  in  argument  ;  whatso- 
ever is  grave  and  instructive  in  history — It  embraces  also 
all  that  is  delightful  in  fiction,  and  that  is  enchanting  in  the 
strains  which  poets  sing,  and,  in  addition,  all  that  is  wild  in 
romance  and  stirring  with  mirth  or  sorrow,  in  the  drama. 
Whatsoever  has  been  conceived  in  thought,  and  has  re- 
ceived the  adornment  of  varied  and  beauteous  imagery  and 
the  strengih  of  powerful  expression,  and  then  passed  upon 
the  lasiing  records  of  time-  that  is  literature.  The  litera- 
ture of  an  age,  is  a  collected  representation  of  the  philoso- 
phers, the  civilians,  the  divines,  the  moralists,  the  orators 
and  the  poets  of  that  age — who  have  been  distinguished  by 
uncommon  genius,  and  honored  to  leave  upon  the  age  the 
token  of  their  presence  and  the  impress  of  their  influence. 

*  French  critics. 
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The  literature  of  a  people  is  the  record  of  the  gifted  men  of 
every  age,  who  have  lived  among  them,  and  made  themselves 
felt  upon  them;  either  as  they  have  been  first  studied  with 
reverence  in  the  closet — and  through  the  minds  of  those  who 
there  read  them  exerted  an  indirect  influence  upon  the 
heart  of  the  community — or  as  their  pages  have  been  soiled 
in  the  work-shop  and  torn  by  hands  hardened  at  the  plough. 

The  distinctive  character  of  the  literature  of  one  people, 
as  far  as  it  differs  from  the  literature  of  another,  must  be 
mainly  decided  by  the  character  of  the  nation  itself.  What- 
soever a  people  is,  such  is  its  literature  ;  whatsoever  it  is  in 
its  principles,  its  aims,  its  springs  of  action  and  its  estimates 
of  greatness ;  and  whatsoever  also  it  is,  in  its  morals  and 
manners,  so  will  it  be  represented  in  the  productions  of  those 
who  write  with  an  honest  mind,  and  who  seek  by  their 
writings  either  to  please  or  profit  their  countrymen.  Every 
man  who  writes  is  of  the  people,  and  though  he  possesses 
his  own  peculiarities  as  an  individual,  yet  he  cannot  but 
have  much  in  common  with  his  nation.  What  is  more 
important,  he  writes  for  the  people,  and  of  course  must 
speak  to  their  ears,  if  he  expects  to  gain  a  hearing.  True, 
his  genius  must  mould  and  command  them  at  its  will,  but  it 
must  move  upon  them  as  they  are,  or  it  will  not  move  them 
at  all. 

As,  therefore,  we  consider  the  characteristic  features  of 
English  literature,  we  must  ask,  what  are  the  English  peo- 
ple as  a  nation  ;  or  wherein  are  they  strikingly  distinguished 
from  every  other  people  ;  and  how  have  these  national 
characteristics  impressed  themselves  upon  their  literature  ? 

The  English  people  are  a  reflecting  people.  Their 
actions,  their  purposes  and  themselves,  they  subject  to  a 
rigorous  and  thorough  examination — and  mould  and  shape 
them  according  to  its  result.  Their  object  is  not  to  think 
for  the  sake  of  thinking,  but  to  attain  its  end.  They  do  not 
discriminate  in  order  to  sharpen  their  acuteness,  nor  d  )  they 
speculate,  that  they  m;iy  gratify  the  intellective  faculty,  but 
their  aim  is  truth.  Of  course  they  believe  in  the  reality  and 
the  importance  of  truth  ; — that  there  are  principles,  in  re- 
gard to  every  matter,  which,  if  seized  by  a  strong  and  re- 
tentive grasp,  give  the  secret  of  happiness  and  success.  By 
no  characteristic  are  they  more  strikingly  marked,  than  by 
their  hearty  and  honest  attachment  to  truth.    As  a  nation  they 
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are  most  abhorrent  of  quackery,  of  quackery  in  any  and 
every  shape — in  business,  in  politics,  in  morals,  and  in  reli- 
gion. Now  and  then  they  are  imposed  upon,  it  is  true. 
Through  the  excess  of  his  self-confidence,  the  old  gentleman, 
Mr.  Bull,  is  sometimes  taken  in,  after  a  manner,  which 
makes  all  his  neighbors,  who  pretend  to  less  circumspection, 
to  shout  with  laughter  as  they  tell  of  it.  The  mortification 
howeverdoes  him  all  the  more  good.  It  serves  to  strengthen 
his  attachment  to  the  true,  which  has  been  so  sorely  wounded. 
In  matters  of  business,  as  they  think  much  and  seek  to  think 
aright,  the  English  are  distinguished  by  a  penetrating 
sagacity,  and  a  marvellous  foresight  of  the  results  of  things, 
which  to  their  less  calculating  neighbors  appears  to  be  almost 
supernatural.  That  which  leads  the  gayer  Frenchman  to 
complain  of  his  neighbor,  for  being  everlastingly  so  serious, — 
and  the  speculating  German  to  find  fault  that  he  is  always 
so  practical, — is  yet  something  which  places  him  far  before 
either,  or  both  united,  when  any  thing  is  to  be  accomplished. 
In  questions  of  politics,  while  he  is  ever  driving  at  principles, 
he  is  not  particularly  fond  of  constitution-making,  and  rests 
satisfied  with  his  common  law  and  his  British  constitution, 
because  they  work  so  well.  In  questions  of  morals — reli- 
gion— he  asks,  What  says  conscience,  and  what  the  written 
word  ?  He  looks  very  gruffly  at  the  Frenchman,  who  tells 
him  there  is  no  such  thing  as  conscience, — at  the  German, 
■who  turns  the  Bible  into  moonshine, — and  at  the  high-souled 
Spaniard,  who  errs  through  excess  of  faith.  ]n  the  high 
inquiries  of  mental  and  moral  science,  he  very  quietly  suffers 
twenty  German  professors  to  write  tomes  upon  tomes  "on 
truth  as  refracted  through  tobacco-smoke  ;"  and  half  as  many 
Frenchmen  to  go  mad  with  convulsive  ecstasy,  at  their 
amazing  sublimity  and  depth,  and  holds  fast  to  his  Locke 
and  his  Reid,  even  though  Kant  and  Cousin  might  help  him 
out  of  some  sad  troubles,  in  which  his  own  teachers  have 
left  him. 

The  influence  of  this  peculiarity  of  the  English  mind,  may 
be  traced  in  the  philosophical  and  reflective  cast,  which  is 
present  so  widely  in  English  literature  ; — and  in  that  true- 
ness  to  nature  and  that  justness  of  taste,  which  pervades  it 
almost  universally.  This  reflective  cast  of  mind,  and  desire 
to  rest  in  truth,  is  most  obvious  in  all  our  writers, — and  gives 
a  peculiar  hue  and  complexion,  even   to  the  gayest,  and 
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those  whose  object  is  merely  to  amuse.  It  gives  a  richer 
sententiousness  to  their  wit,  and  a  more  substantial  body  to 
their  humor.  It  supplies  to  our  works  of  fiction,  an  interest 
for  minds  of  the  gravest  cast,  and  makes  them  living  foun- 
tains of  practical  wisdom.  The  best  English  novelists,  and 
of  such  there  are  not  a  few,  are  remarkable  for  making  a 
close  observation  and  reflective  study  of  man  the  basis  of 
their  interest  arid  their  power.  This  is  eminently  true  of 
Scott,  and  the  justly  admired  Dickens,  to  say  nothing  of 
others  who  might  be  named.  These  invariably  give  us  the 
true  philosophy  of  man  in  domestic  and  social  life  — and 
sometimes  carry  us  up  to  a  point  from  which  we  behold 
him  in  relation  to  his  highest  calling  and  his  noblest  destinies. 
No  man  can  be  a  successful  writer  of  fiction,  for  the  body  of 
the  English  people,  who  is  not  a  philosophical  observer  of 
man.  English  poetry,  also,  in  its  general  excellence  and  its 
loftiest  and  divinest  attainments,  is  deeply  indebted  to  the 
philosophical  spirit,  and  the  tone  of  correct  thinking,  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  the  English  people.  The  gift  of 
poesy  is  not  a  mere  facility  in  stringing  harmonious  and 
well-sounding  words,  or  in  rhyming  with  a  lively  tinkle. 
No; — it  is  higher  and  nobler  than  this. —  Poetry  is  the  fair 
and  splendid  flower,  which  genius  shoots  forth  from  the 
substantial  soil  of  true  and  reflective  thought — the  gay  and 
dazzling  robe,  with  which  she  clothes  and  adorns  the  sym- 
metrical form  of  truth.  No  man  can  be  a  true  poet,  much 
less  can  one  be  a  great  poet,  who  is  not  a  philosophic  think- 
er,— and  who  has  not,  with  a  reflecting  gaze,  attained  a 
just  and  fixed  view  of  his  inspiring  theme. 

It  may  be,  that  without  the  reflective  faculty,  one  can 
succeed  in  the  lower  walks  of  the  poet's  art, — but  he  can 
never  attain  to  its  highest  achievements.  He  that  speaks  to 
the  hearts  of  men,  and  expects  a  response,  must  have 
learned  what  is  in  the  heart,  by  the  long  and  earnest  gaze 
of  his  inward  eye  ;— he  must  have  thought  deeply  and  pon- 
dered well,  upon  what  he  has  seen  therein.  He  that  has  no 
faith  in  truth, — who  like  Voltaire  is  never  moved  with  earnest 
feeling  in  view  of  objects  believed  to  be  realities,— is  inca- 
pable of  writing  poetry  at  all.  He  may  be  gifted  with 
imagination,  and  have  learned  his  power  of  language  from 
Mercury  himself, — but  without  truth  believed  in,  he  has  not 
the  substance  with  which  to  work — nor  the  material  from 
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which  poetry  in  its  power  over  man  must  ever  be  woven. 
Never  could  Shakspeare  have  written  that  which  makes  the 
heart-strings  to  quiver  with  agony, and  to  thrill  with  delight, — 
nor  could  Milton  have  carried  the  soul  upward,  to  the  throne 
and  dwelling  place  of  the  Eternal, — never  could  Cowper 
have  diffused  over  the  mind  the  peaceful  quiet  of  the  fire- 
side, and  the  cairn  delights  of  the  rural  landscape, — nor 
Burns  have  run  away  with  our  hearts  by  the  witching  music 
of  his  love-strains,  and  the  wild  excitement  of  his  cheerful 
songs  ;— never  in  short  could  there  have  been  a  Shakspeare, 
a  Milton,  a  Cowper,  or  a  Burns,  if  the  very  air  which  they 
imbibed  from  their  countrjmen,  had  not  taught  them  to  be 
reflecting  men, — that  they  might  so  speak,  that  the  heart 
should  listen. 

Never  will  Germany  produce  such  poets  as  these,  till  she 
adds  to  her  unquestioned  power  of  reflection,  the  higher 
merit  of  thinking  with  correctness,— nor  will  France,  till  she 
learns  first  to  think,  and  then  to  think  aright. 

It  is  however  in  the  graver  departments  of  literature  that 
English  writers  stand  pre-eminent,  and  here  does  the  philo- 
sophical cast  of  the  English  mind  fit  them  most  highly  to 
excel.  In  every  form  of  discussion,  whether  of  political, 
moral  or  general  truth,  English  writers  justly  claim  to  them- 
selves the  mastery.  No  nation  can  boast  of  a  body  of  philo- 
sophical writing  so  valuable, —  none  can  display  so  many 
treatises  and  so  various,  of  which  principles  are  both  base 
and  superstructure,  as  the  nation  from  which  we  are  proud 
to  derive  our  descent. 

It  is  the  glory  of  this  one  nation,  and  its  grand  peculiarity 
which  it  shares  with  none  other,  that  the  English  stock,  in 
the  mother  and  the  daughter  land,  have  ever  felt  that  prin- 
ciples were  their  life — their  dignity — the  essential  condition 
of  their  true  well-being.  For  principles  have  they  thought, 
debated  and  written;  for  principles  have  they  fought  and 
bled  and  died.  This  high-souled  reverence  for  principles, 
and  this  earnest  desire  to  call  them  into  actual  existence  and 
living  efficacy,  was  early  fixed  in  the  English  stock,  and 
has  ever  been  a  marked  constituent  of  the  English  charac- 
ter. Their  history  has  called  it  into  the  most  active  exercise, 
and  nurtured  it  to  a  manly  growth, — or  rather,  they  them- 
selves have  made  their  history  to  be  but  one  sublime  record  of 
strenuous  and  determined  efforts,  to  give  to  principles  their 
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lawful  influence.  It  has  been  secured  to  them  by  their  in- 
stitutions, or  rather  they  themselves  have  persisted  in  ani- 
mating their  institutions,  wilh  the  life-giving  power  of 
principles.  From  the  time  when  Alfred  instituted  the  trial 
by  jury,  have  they  been  seen  to  secure  to  themselves  the 
permanent  blessing  of  one  lofty  truth  after  another,  by 
enshrining  it  in  the  maxims  or  statutes  of  law.  till  at  last 
the  whole  of  their  judicial  and  civil  polity  has  come  to  be, 
not  as  with  other  nations,  a  material  frame-work  of  dead 
power,  but  a  living  body,  the  habitation  and  the  servant  of 
a  living  soul. 

The  British  constitution  has  been  denied  to  have  a  real 
existence,  forsooth,  because  its  letters  cannot  be  traced  by 
the  pen,  and  its  articles  counted  by  the  fingers.  "  The 
genius  of  the  British  constitution"  has  called  forth  many  a 
sneer  as  an  unreal  and  imaginary  thing.  But,  when  the  cry 
has  been  rung  through  the  land, — "  The  constitution  is  in 
danger  !" — arbitrary  kings  have  been  made  to  feel,  and  re- 
sisting lords  to  know,  that  the  rights  of  Britons  must  be  res- 
pected, or  the  earth  would  yawn  to  swailow  up  the  throne, 
the  palace  and  the  baronial  halls,  of  which  it  seemed  to  be 
the  firm  foundation. — And  their  unwritten  common  law, — 
what  is  that  but  the  majestic  voice  of  the  English  people,  as 
it  has  called  for  equity  and  reason,  in  cases  which  could  not 
be  regulated  by  literal  enactments,  and  in  exigencies  which 
could  not  be  provided  against  by  specilic  statutes  ?  This 
voice  often  made  itself  heard  in  the  ear  of  a  Mansfield,  and 
gave  form  and  spirit  to  those  maxims,  which  make  our  own 
courts  the  sanctuaries  of  justice. 

With  this  lofty  homage  to  principles,  has  been  connected 
a  steadfast  purpose  to  discuss  them  freely — and  with  a  view 
to  make  them  felt.  Freedom  to  think,  and  freedom  to  make 
known  its  thoughts,  has  ever  been  asserted  as  the  native 
right  of  the  English  mind.  True,  it  has  often  been 
denied,  and  the  arm  of  power  has  once  and  again  es- 
sayed to  forbid  its  exercise,  but  in  vain.  Not  Eliza- 
beth, with  the  splendor  and  majesty  of  her  personal 
state, —  with  the  wisdom  and  resources  of  her  unrivalled 
privy  council,— no  ; — not  with  the  added  terrors  of  the 
star-chamber,  could  she  prevent  the  discussion  of  herself 
and  the  matters  of  her  government,  and  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  purpose  to  make  principles,  one  day,  mightier 
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than  power.  Nor  could  Whitgift  in  the  church,  with  a  ca- 
pacity to  rule  second  only  to  that  of  his  imperial  mistress, 
and  armed  with  the  terror  of  Ecclesiastical  law  and  the  in- 
quisitorial tyranny  of  the  court  of  the  High  Commission, 
keep  down  this  confessed  devotion  to  truth,  as  higher  and 
loftier  than  mitred  authority.  In  vain  did  Charles  order  to 
the  Tower  the  leaders  of  the  opposition.  The  spirit  of 
British  Freedom  muttered  back  its  smothered  indignation, 
which  anon  burst  forth  in  the  fierce  war-cry  of  open  defi- 
ance. Jn  vain  have  the  jail,  the  fine  and  the  pillory  been 
employed  to  punish  what  have  been  deemed  excesses  in  the 
use  of  this  freedom  ; — many  of  which  should  rather  have 
been  pardoned-  to  the  spirit  of  liberty. 

Nor  have  the  English  people  been  mistaken  in  this  high 
regard  to  principles,  and  this  determined  assertion  of  free- 
dom in  making  them  known,  as  itself  the  condition  of  future 
prosperity.  All  that  is  fair  and  beauteous  in  the  aspect  of 
merry  England  ;— all  that  is  substantial  in  the  triumphs  of 
her  enterprise,  is  based  upon  this,  as  its  hidden  but  not  un- 
real foundation.  All  that  is  more  fair  and  more  substantial 
in  the  present  beauty  and  prosperity  of  the  daughter  land, 
and  that  is  bright  with  future  promise,  is  owing  to  this 
element  of  the  English  character,  as  it  has  here  made  itself 
more  distinctly  felt  through  its  more  untrammelled  freedom, 
and  has  erected  its  splendid  structures,  in  a  field  unencum- 
bered with  the  massive  ruins  of  other  days. 

The  influence  of  this  feature  of  the  English  mind,  thus  as- 
serting to  itself  a  being  and  a  field  of  action, — thus  devel- 
oped in  the  history  of  the  English  race,  and  matured  and 
perfected  in  their  institutions, — as  it  has  given  a  character  to 
English  literature,  is  most  obvious.  Not  only  has  it  im- 
parted to  every  species  of  writing  this  peculiar  English  cast, 
but  it  has  given  birth  to  hundreds  of  volumes  of  a  contro- 
versial and  philosophic  character,  which  stand  as  noble  tro- 
phies, erected,  as  trophies  were  of  old,  of  the  tough  and 
splendid  armory  which  bold  knights  have  employed  in  the 
stern  and  manly  strife  for  truth.  To  this  strife  the  Eng- 
lish mind  has  ever  been  girt  with  a  devoted  energy  ;  and 
its  collected  results  are  a  species  of  literature  unlike  that  of 
every  other  people.  Why  need  I  name  in  proof  and  illus- 
tration, those  ten  thousand  controversial  tracts,  political, 
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theological  and  moral,  which  could  float  in  no  other  air 
but  the  free  air  of  England,  and  which,  borne  upon  its 
breezes,  have  rung  in  the  hearing  of  every  fireside  circle, 
and  given  a  new  topic  of  conversation  to  every  ale-house  1 
Why  should  I  speak  of  the  majestic  and  philosophic  elo- 
quence of  a  Hooker,  or  the  honest  ardor  and  the  fervid  in- 
dignation of  a  Milton,  both  mail-clad  champions  in  no  fancy 
tilt,  or  ladies'  tournament;  but  in  the  real  strife, — victory 
or  defeat.  English  eloquence  has  also  battled  in  these  stern 
contests,  and  has  received  from  them  its  splendid  and  unri- 
valled glories.  It  is  because  it  has  contended  for  principle, 
that  it  has  gained  its  manly  tone,  its  onward  directness, 
its  condensed  and  fiery  logic.  Hence  is  it  so  contrasted 
with  the  wordy  vastness  of  the  French  declaimers.  and  the 
passionate  fury  of  their  best  debaters,  in  the  Parliament  it 
has  given  us  the  earnest  humanity  of  Fox,  the  resistless 
energy  of  Chatham,  and  the  far-reaching  and  majestic  philo- 
sophy of  Burke.  In  the  pulpit,  it  has  left  as  its  memorials 
the  silvery  beauty  of  Bates  ;  the  witty  pungency  of  South  ; 
the  solid  and  instructive  reasoning  of  Barrow  ;  the  searching 
directness  and  the  apostolic  fervor  of  Richard  Baxter. 

English  History  is  also  eminently  philosophical.  Conver- 
sant as  it  is  with  scenes  in  which  principles  occupy  a  place 
so  prominent,  and  written  by  those  who  breathed  the  air  of 
England,  it  could  not  well  avoid  placing  upon  its  pages 
the  lessons  of  instructive  wisdom.  We  may  not  overlook 
the  familiar  and  popular  philosophizing  of  the  British  Es- 
sayists, who  have  been  influenced  by  the  common  char- 
acteristic of  their  nation,  and  in  turn  have  helped  to  give  it 
strength. 

In  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  we  are  told  that  our  liter- 
ature is  sadly  deficient, — that  England  has  produced  no  one 
worthy  to  be  called  a  metaphysician, — that  though  her 
praise  is  well  deserved  for  applying  principles  to  practical 
life  as  well  as  to  politics  and  morals,  she  must  take  an  infe- 
rior rank  in  the  sciences  of  Being  and  of  Mind.  That  there 
is  occasion  for  this  observation,  is  doubtless  true  ;  that  it  is 
a  true  observation,  1  altogether  deny.  The  French  and 
German  philosophers  employ  a  dialect  that  is  more  strictly 
technical,  and  assume  an  air  more  purely  scientific.  English 
writers,  as  they  investigate  with  a  more  direct  reference  to 
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practical  results,  wear  a  more  familiar  garb,  and  write  in  a 
homelier  style,  but  with  no  less  real  science.* 

One  writer  there  is,  whom  England  may  boast  as  her 
own  ;  who  is  more  than  an  Aristotle  or  a  Plato,  for  he  is 
both  in  one,  as  he  unites  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  one 
with  the  rigid  science  of  the  other.  Lord  Bacon  may 
justly  be  placed  at  the  head  of  all  science,  and  pronounced 
the  sublimest  wonder  in  philosophy,  whom  the  world  has 
yet  beheld.  He  it  is,  who  from  the  loftiest  point  of  obser- 
vation, did,  as  with  an  eagle's  penetrating  eye,  look  over  the 
field  of  universal  science,  and  pierce  to  the  secret  of  its 
hidden  mysteries  ;  and  who,  in  his  noble  ideal,  has  told  us 
what  science  must  become  to  attain  perfection  ;  with  pro- 
phetic forecast,  striking  out  the  outlines  which  in  part  have 
since  been  filled,  and  in  part  remain  vacant  still.  His  thoughts 
are  very  oracles  ;  his  words  are  the  crystal  shrines,  which 
distort  not  the  living  being  which  they  embody,  but  which 
yet,  as  the  diamond,  refract  the  richest  and  most  varied 
hues  from  his  sparkling  fancy  and  his  high  imagination. 
He  is  the  pure  ideal  of  the  English  scientific  mind,  and  the 
faultless  model  of  what  the  English  philosopher  should  aim 
to  become. 

*  It  is  hardly  becoming,  perhaps,  to  venture  an  opinion, 
upon  a  point  so  much  in  dispute  as  the  rival  claims  of  English 
and  Continental  Philosophy,  where  there  is  little  opportunity 
to  support  that  opinion  by  extended  reasoning.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  fact  beyond  all  question,  that  English  philosophers 
have  uniformly  made  the  beginning,  or  given  the  impulse, 
which  has  resulted  in  the  real  or  fancied  improvements  in 
mental  science,  of  which  the  French  and  Germans  make  their 
boast.  It  might  also  be  easily  demonstrated,  that  there  is  lit- 
tle in  which  they  glory  as  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  may 
not  be  found  scattered,  here  and  there,  wrought  or  unwrought, 
in  the  workshops  or  the  rich  quarries  of  English  science.  It 
may  also  be  added,  that  besides  those  who  have  won  golden 
prizes  for  the  truth  as  well  as  the  ability  of  their  investiga- 
tions, those  who  have  followed  a  fanciful  or  false  philosophy, 
have  proved  themselves  to  have  been  by  nature  most  richly 
gifted  as  metaphysical  philosophers.  Such  were  Hobbes, 
Berkely,  Hume  and  Brown  ;  men  whose  writings,  if  a  man 
study  not,  or  studying  does  not  admire,  he  proves  himself  to 
possess  but  small  pretensions  to  the  name  of  a  philosopher. 
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The  Englishman  is  not  a  philosopher  merely,  he  is  also  a 
man,  a  genuine  man,  and  the  intenseness  of  his  humanity 
has  made  itself  felt  in  the  wide  circle  of  his  literature.  He 
is  proverbially  fond  of  his  home,  and  around  his  home  are 
centered  his  strongest  attachments.  His  paternal  oaks  and 
acres,  his  library,  his  horses  and  his  dogs  are  his  most  valued 
possessions.  He  guards  with  a  religious  strictness  the  sanc- 
tuary of  domestic  peace,  and  the  purity  of  the  marriage 
relation.  He  counts  their  audacious  violator  as  the  enemy 
of  man,  and  when  he  fights  for  his  fireside,  he  displays  an 
energy  that  is  truly  terrific.  In  domestic  life,  he  studies 
true  comfort,  and  collects  about  himself  the  most  abundant 
sources  of  quiet  happiness.  Neatness  and  convenience 
are  the  essential  requisites  in  every  apartment,  — the  simpli- 
city of  a  just  taste  invests  every  arrangement,  with  a  digni- 
fied lightness  and  a  sober  grace.  In  intercourse  with  his 
fellow  men,  he  dislikes  that  excess  of  politeness  of  which  his 
natural  enemy  is  so  fond,  because  he  hates  hypocrisy*  He 
shrinks  with  disgust  from  that  unrestrained  display  of  real 
feeling,  which  is  natural  to  his  less  sensitive  brother  on  the 
Rhine.  And  yet,  though  sometimes  reserved,  he  is  the  tru- 
est gentleman.  With  his  apparent  coolness  and  dignity,  he 
is  actuated  by  the  moving  impulses  of  the  strongest  and  the 
most  earnest  feeling.  His  attachments,  though  slow  to 
begin,  are  ever  enduring.  His  love,  though  averse  to  dis- 
play, burns  with  an  intense  and  glowing  ardor.  His  reve- 
rence for  God,  for  the  king  and  the  law,  is  honest  and  hearty. 
His  respect  for  the  great  and  the  good  he  will  lose  with  his 
life.  When  these  feelings  kindle  into  passion,  then  is  arous- 
ed a  hatred  that  is  most  cordial,  a  contempt  that  is  most 
bitter,  and  an  honest  indignation,  which  shakes  him  to  the 
centre — and  all  these,  with  an  intenseness,  that  leaves  room 
for  no  other  thought  than  the  object  of  his  passion,  no  other 
feeling  than  the  passion  which  absorbs  his  energies.  True, 
he  lets  off  no  rockets  and  displays  none  of  the  fire-works  of 
feeling,  —  no; — his  passion  is  too  deep  for  that.  To  this 
earnestness  of  character,  there  is  added  the  liveliest  sensi- 
bility to  wit,  and  a  genuine  vein  of  humor.  He  relishes, 
of  all  things,  a  capital  joke  ;  the  broad  humor  of  the  farce 
and  the  comic  incident  which  sets  the  circle  into  a  roar  of 
laughter,  he  enjoys  with  a  heartiness,  which  it  does  one 
good  to  witness.     But  he  is  far  from  being  pleased  when  the 
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joke  turns  upon  himself.  Of  all  men  is  he  the  most  sensi- 
tive to  ridicule.  He  will  go  to  the  fire  of  martyrdom, 
with  greater  serenity,  than  he  will  face  the  deserved  ridicule 
and  laughter  of  his  fellow  men. 

Endowed  with  these  varied  and  apparently  opposite 
characteristics,  the  English  mind  is  prepared  to  excel  in 
every  department  of  poetry  and  fiction.  Whatsoever  de- 
mands vigorous  and  lofty  imagination,  fervid  feeling,  high- 
wrought  passion,  condensed  and  controlled  by  a  severe  and 
delicate  taste, — whatsoever  also  calls  for  broad  and  resist- 
less humor  or  flashing  wit,  we  should  know  beforehand 
would  be  best  achieved  by  the  English  character,  as  con- 
centrated and  made  doubly  powerful  by  wonder-working 
genius. 

That  all  this  has  been  achieved  by  English  genius,  is  mat- 
ter of  history.  The  trophies  of  her  achievements  glitter, 
as  they  hang  along  the  cloistered  recesses,  the  high-arched 
halls  and  the  solemn  temples,  which  constitute  her  spacious 
dwelling-place.  Why  need  I  name  her  pre-eminence  in 
the  drama,  which  is  unchallenged  by  the  world  ?  There  is 
the  splendid  circle  that  adorned  the  age  and  reign  of  the 
maiden  queen,  whose  names  may  be  matched  with  the 
greatest  of  the  ancient  drama,  and  with  them  would  stand 
unsurpassed  in  the  world,  were  there  not  one  greater  than 
all.  The  rolls  of  dramatic  genius  display  but  one  Shaks- 
peare,  rightly  styled  the  myriad-minded,  the  man  who  had 
ten  thousand  minds  in  one.  Now  is  he  the  thoughtful,  the 
high-minded  Hamlet,  who  while  he  spurns  all  baseness  as 
pollution,  and  is  nerved  with  a  noble  daring  to  crush  it,  is 
yet  o'erburdened  by  his  excess  of  thought,  and  fails  to  be 
equal  to  the  high  demands  of  times  so  out  of  joint.  Anon 
he  is  the  fiery  Lady  Macbeth,  not  bloody  by  nature,  nor 
dead  to  the  relentings  of  her  noble  self,  but  hurried  on,  by 
the  hot  impulses  of  an  eager  ambition,  to  the  perpetration 
of  that  which  o'erw helmed  her  house  in  gloomy  horror. 
Then  again  he  dances  around  the  witching  caldron  of  those 
hags  from  hell,  with  shrivelled  arms  and  bony  fingers.  Anon 
he  floats  over  our  heads,  piping  to  us  the  wild  music  of  the 
unseen  Ariel  ;  and  then  moves  in  the  merry  measures  in 
which  fantastic  fairies  sport.  And  yet  Shakspeare  himself, 
with  his  amazing  resources,  and  the  transmuting  magic  <  f 
his  genius,  would   not  have   been  what  he  was,  with  any 
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other  than  the  English  character  from  which  to  collect  his 
materials,  nor  with  any  other  than  that  English  mind  of  his 
own,  by  which  to  mould  and  shape  them. 

A  Frenchman  could  never  have  conceived  a  Hamlet,  a 
Lear,  an  Othello,  or  a  Fallstaff,  as  possible  existences  ;  for 
he  cannot  understand  them,  now  they  are  furnished  to  his 
hand.  The  dark  and  contradictory  complexity  of  their 
natures  is  also  strange  to  the  straight-forward  German  ; 
who,  though  strong  in  feeling  and  deep  in  thinking,  must  yet 
move  upon  the  direct  line  of  one  over-mastering  and  absorb- 
ing passion,  but  understands  not  so  well  the  web  of  passions, 
self-involved,  and  the  quick  and  instantaneous  transition  to 
opposite  emotions.  In  Schiller  we  have  the  German,  in 
Shakspeare,  the  English  drama. 

That  which  gives  the  English  character  its  peculiar  adap- 
tation to  the  tragic  drama,  is  the  presence  of  its  three  ele- 
ments, already  named,  thought  and  passion,  with  a  rigid  and 
reserved  self-respect.  Add  to  these  its  deep  vein  of  humor 
and  its  delight  in  flashing  wit  and  lively  repartee,  and  you 
have  the  unrivalled  English  comedy. 

In  the  higher  region  of  poetry  purely  imaginative,  the  ele- 
ments of  the  power  of  which  are  lofty  thoughts  and  sublime 
conceptions,  kindled  into  an  intense  and  glowing  heat  by 
elevated  purposes  and  fervid  feeling,  who  is  there,  except 
the  Italian  Dante,  who  can  be  compared  with  the  English 
Milton?  And  it  cannot  be  but  that  Miiton's  sustained  and 
majestic  strength,  as  it  marches  forward  to  the  solemn  music 
of  his  matchless  verse,  places  him  upon  the  loftier  height. 
Talk  not  of  the  Iliad,  with  its  heroes  bespattered  with  brains 
and  blood  ;  which,  though  unrivalled  for  the  charms  of  its 
graphic  descriptions,  the  dewy  freshness  of  its  images  and 
the  wondrous  harmony  of  its  verse,  is  not  and  ought  not  to 
be  compared  with  Milton  in  sublimity  or  power.  None 
other  than  the  intellect,  the  fire  and  the  dignity  of  the  Eng- 
lish mind  could  have  produced  a  Milton.  I  may  not  pause 
to  speak  of  Spenser,  with  his  liquid  and  harmonious  verse 
and  his  affluent  and  delightful  imagery,  who,  though  equalled 
and  perhaps  surpassed  by  his  Italian  master,  stands  among 
the  poets  of  England  in  letters  of  gold.  England's  poets 
have  also  struck  The  resounding  lyre,  with  no  mean  inspira- 
tion, and  though  we  claim  not  that  Dryden,  and  Collins  and 
Gray  have  surpassed  those  of  other  lands,  we  yet  do  know 
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that  English  fire  can   strike  from  its  strings  the  notes  that 
stir  the  blood,  as  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 

In  the  lower  but  pleasant  department  of  fiction  we  love 
to  trace  the  presence  and  influence  of  our  national  peculi- 
arities. The  master-pieces  of  Bunyan  and  De  Foe,  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress  and  Robinson  Crusoe, — those  books  which  in 
childhood  we  read  again  and  again,  with  such  keen  delight, 
and  which,  if  we  relish  them  not  now  that  we  are  older,  we 
do  but  confess  ourselves  insensible  to  true  genius, — these 
reflect  to  us  the  honest  English  mind,  in  all  its  love  of  truth 
and  its  robust  and  native  sense.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
novelists  of  the  last  century,  whom  I  name  not  lest  1  should 
be  misunderstood,  he  whom  we  call  the  magician  of  the 
north,  a  wonder  almost  as  great  as  Shakspeare,is  every  inch 
an  Englishman.  None  but  his  truly  English  vein  of  humor, 
of  sense  and  dignity,  could  have  strengthened  those  tastes  in 
the  mind  of  Scott,  which,  as  an  inspiring  enthusiasm,  were 
the  secret  of  his  power.  None  but  true  English  life  and 
English  history  could  have  furnished  him  with  his  ample  and 
suitable  materials. 

The  one  characteristic,  which  secures  its  unfading  charm 
to  our  lighter  and  our  imaginative  literature,  is  that  regard 
to  the  truth  and  propriety  of  things,  which  in  philosophy 
aims  at  scientific  truth  as  its  richest  jewel,  and  in  social  and 
domestic  life  secures  our  comfort,  and  beauty,  and  taste. 
This  feature,  which  I  beg  leave  to  call  the  native  good 
sense  of  the  English  character,  is  the  secret  of  the  triumphs 
of  English  genius.  This  saves  it  from  trifling  minuteness  in 
little  things  ;  from  tearing  itself  in  pieces  by  the  violence  of 
its  passion,  and  from  rising  into  mystical  bombast,  by  the 
excess  of  its  moving  force  above  its  regulating  power. 

Though  their  neighbors  find  perpetual  fault  with  the 
English,  for  their  unmoved  coldness,  yet  the  literature  of 
England  surpasses  their  own,  in  its  wonderful  sublimity  and 
its  passionate  fire.  That  which  in  a  French  writer  would 
go  off  in  ranting  declamation  or  incoherent  raving,  when 
compressed  by  English  sense,  reacts  on  itself,  till  it  is  con. 
densed  into  a  solid  and  glowing  flame  :  and  at  last  it  breaks 
forth  in  the  lofty  propriety  of  the  sublimest  imagery,  or  in 
the  startling  energy  of  passion,  which,  while  it  is  more  than 
human  in  its  intenseness,  is  altogether  human  in  the  justness 
of  its  proportions.     The  truly  English  poet,  orator,  and  nov- 
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elist,  make  it  "  a  special  observance,  that  they  overstep  not 
the  modesty  of  nature,"  a  lesson  which  writers  on  the  conti- 
nent rarely,  if  ever,  keep  in  mind.  Hence,  while  they  do 
much  very  well,  they  have  done  little  so  well  as  the  best  of 
our  own  auihors.  An  instance  from  writers,  known  to  us 
all,  may  not  be  amiss.  Chateaubriand  and  La  Martine,  both 
men  of  poetic  genius,  statesmen  and  scholars,  have  given  a 
record  of  their  travels  in  that  fair  land, 

"  Over  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet, 
Which,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  were  nailed, 
For  our  advantage,  to  the  bitter  cioss." 

They  have  aimed  to  give  expression  to  those  honest  feel- 
ings, which  its  sacred  scenes  could  not  but  excite.  And 
yet,  by  overdoing,  have  they  undone  the  whole,  while  the 
fascinating  Stephens  has  often,  by  a  careless  dash  of  his  pen, 
moved  us  to  a  higher  or  more  tender  mood,  than  pages  of 
over-wrought  sentiment. 

Who  that  has  followed  Milton  along  his  dim  pathway 
"  through  chaos  and  old  night,"  across  the  burning  marl  of 
Erebus,  upon  the  solid  pavement  of  heaven,  as  it  thun- 
ders to  the  tramp  of  the  angelic  host,  led  forth  to  battle  by 
the  Eternal  Son,  has  not  trembled  at  the  daring  of  that 
muse,  which  could  bear  the  poet  so  high,  lest  in  some 
audacious  flight  she  should  let  him  fall,  with  a  sudden 
plunge,  down  to  the  lowest  bottom  of  bathos,  though  yet 
she  has  never  lagged  in  her  strong  pinions  ?  Or  who,  that 
with  Lear  has  felt  his  own  brain  almost  oppressed  with 
madness,  and  the  universe  without  to  be  confounded  by  a 
keen  and  bitter  storm,  and  at  last  has  wept  with  him  in  his 
childish  dotage  which  succeeds  so  soon,  as  he  bears  in  the 
corpse  of  his  abused  Cordelia,  has  not  felt  the  amazing  au- 
dacity and  the  easy  triumph  of  English  sense,  which,  as  it 
rises  to  the  height  of  some  great  argument,  becomes  English 
genius  ?  When  also  it  speaks  the  language  of  love,  it  is 
ever  true  to  nature,  neither  sickening  her  with  the  mawkish- 
ness  of  that  sentiment  which  forgets  its  self-respect,  nor 
mocking  her  with  the  Inpocrisy  of  affected  passion. 

To  the  other  characteristics  of  the  English  people  is  to 
be  added  one  more.  It  is  indeed  the  spiing  of  some  that 
have  been  named,  and  modifies  them  all.  1  mean  their  per- 
vading belief  in  Religions  Truth,  and  their  general  sensi- 
bility to  Religious  Obligation.     This  is  true  of  the  English 
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mind  at  large  ;  and  should  it  ever  cease  to  be  a  fact,  then 
would  the  greatness  and  the  glory  of  the  English  character 
as  certainly  decline.  There  is  inwrought,  through  the 
framework  of  social  and  domestic  life,  a  reverence  for  its 
tremendous  truths,  and  a  frequent  and  serious  reference  to 
the  results  of  an  unseen  world.  Their  views  of  religion  re- 
spect it  as  the  purifier  of  the  springs  of  action  and  the  right- 
ful sovereign  of  the  whole  man.  They  despise  as  profane 
mockeries  the  gaudy  pageantry,  that  fills  up  the  aspirings 
after  immortality,  which  the  Parisian  feels,  and  behold  with 
unaffected  horror  the  solemn  splendors  of  St.  Peters,  even 
in  the  thrilling  ceremonial  of  the  holy  week.  To  the 
honor  of  the  English  nation  be  it  said,  that  neither  a  skepti- 
cal and  God-denying  philosophy,  nor  a  demoralized  and  li- 
centious taste  has  ever  gained  but  a  temporary  foothold  in 
the  heart  of  the  English  character. 

Religion  in  its  influence  upon  national  literature  is  of 
high  importance,  not  so  much  as  it  gives  a  cast  to  its  theol- 
ogy and  its  books  of  devotion,  but  as  it  enters  into  the  very 
substance  of  the  national  mind,  and  gives  a  new  form  and 
spirit  to  the  most  important  elements  of  ihe  human  charac- 
ter. Faith,  or  belief  in  things  unseen,  as  a  moving  spring  of 
action,  makes  another  character  to  the  men  and  the  nation 
over  which  it  bears  rule,  giving  to  their  graver  emotions  a 
deeper  tone,  and  to  their  warmer  sympathies,  a  more 
moving  tenderness.  Drivelling  superstition,  by  its  narrow- 
ing influence,  enfeebles  the  powers  and  smothers  them  in 
the  damp  atmosphere  of  its  gloomy  cell.  Heartless  for- 
mality teaches  lessons  of  dishonesty  with  one's  own  self, 
which  preclude  that  freshness  of  belief  and  that  heartiness 
in  acting,  which  genius  must  possess.  Skepticism  dries  up 
all  that  gives  man  his  warmer  and  loftier  emotions,  and 
leaves  him  only  capable  of  contemptuous  mockery  and 
savage  satire.  Faith,  as  it  brings  man  in  contact  with 
objects  the  most  exalted  and  the  most  stirring,  gives  him 
vigor,  by  the  strong  emotions  which  it  calls  into  being,  and 
the  stern  conflicts  to  which  it  summons  him.  It  gives  him 
enlargement  of  mind,  and  makes  him  to  look  upward,  by  an 
influence  that  is  sublimely  elevating. 

Never  did  it  happen,  never  can  it  happen,  that  a  nation 
should  be  possessed  of  hearty  faith,  which,  other  things 
being   equal, — as    leisure   and   opportunity  for   intellectual 
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culture  and  the  gift  of  a  perfect  language, — will  not,  in  its 
literature,  surpass  another  in  which  skepticism  and  false  re- 
ligion hold  the  supremacy.  Least  of  all  can  poetry  flourish 
where  faith  is  not  ihe  rich  substratum  of  its  earnestness 
and  power ; — for  poetry  speaks  to  the  heart  and  from  the 
heart.  Man  is  its  constant  iheme,  and  from  man  does  it 
expect  its  response  of  love  and  honor.  But  man,  without 
his  moral  nature,  is  not  man,  and  he  that  professes  to  utter 
the  language  of  man's  heart,  without  employing  these  graver 
notes,  speaks  not  the  dialect  of  humanity.  True,  a  man 
gifted  with  poetic  fire  and  a  vigorous  imagination,  may,  as 
Byron  has  done,  take  the  master  passion  of  his  own  soul, 
and  ring  eternal  changes  upon  this  scanty  theme  ;  but  those 
who  listen  will  fail  to  be  moved,  except  as  they  sympathize 
with  his  depraved  peculiarity,  or  are  startled  by  the  fiery 
vigor  of  the  poet.  The  man  who  was  his  ideal  was  not 
man,  as  man  was  made  to  be — passion's  lord  and  not  its 
crouching  slave — but  man  as  stirred  by  fiery  passion,  nerved 
with  indomitable  pride,  or  chafed  with  vexing  remorse. 
And  yet  the  noble  poet  Byron  was  not  a  little  indebted 
to  his  inward  seekings  after  faith,  which  he  could  not  re- 
press. Though  his  ideal  of  a  perfect  man  was  incorrect, 
yet  there  is  an  irrepressible  longing  for  peace  between  his 
passions  and  himself,  which  gives  that  mournful  tone  to  all 
his  verse  which  is  not  its  least  potent  charm.  From  the 
depth  of  his  restless  spirit  there  comes  up  an  under  tone  of 
mournful  wailing  which  moves  upon  our  sympathy  and  calls 
forth  our  tears.  Contrast,  with  Byron,  Scotland's  favorite 
poet  and  noble  son,  the  intensely  human  Burns.  We  need 
not  his  letters  to  tell  us  that  his  heart  vibrated  with  most 
lively  sympathy  to  the  stirring  realities  of  the  life  immortal. 
Every  page  of  his  poetry  bespeaks  the  same  convictions  in- 
tertwined within  the  fibres  of  his  heart,  the  same  human 
sympathies  beating  vigorously  in  his  inmost  breast.  His 
ideal  of  man  crowned  and  beautified  his  other  perfections 
with  the  heavenly  grace  of  faith,  and  though  he  often 
wrote  that  which  proved  his  forgetfulness  of  what  he  hon- 
ored, yet  never  does  he  speak  with  the  fervor  of  his  own 
most  serious  spirit  and  the  true  inspiration  of  an  honest 
heart,  except  as  he  contemplates  man  as  he  is  allied  to  an 
elevated  destiny,  and  holds  within  himself  the  awful  trust 
free  and  accountable  will. 
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Never  could  Shakspeare  or  Scott  have  wrought  the  won- 
ders which  they  did,  except  as  they  sprung  from  a  people, 
elevated  by  hearty  religious  faith,  and  as  they  themselves 
reverenced,  most  honestly,  its  work  upon  the  soul  of  man. 
Man  as  known  by  them  was  man  with  a  moral  nature,  god- 
like in  its  capacities  for  good— terrific  in  its  power  for  evil. 
In  its  triumphs  for  good  are  comprehended  all  holy  and 
blessed  affections,  all  delightful  sympathies,  all  noble  and 
sublime  achievements.  The  world's  great  dramatist  could 
never  have  touched  the  chord  of  the  human  heart  with  such 
a  hand  of  power,  had  not  he  known  this  master  string,  to 
which  they  all  respond  with  a  harmony  so  divinely  sweet, 
or  with  which,  if  out  of  tune,  they  jangle  with  a  discord  so 
harsh  arid  horrid. 

It  is  also  worthy  our  notice,  that  those  periods  of  Eng- 
land's history  which  have  been  marked  by  the  prevalence 
of  the  intensest  religious  spirit,  are  known  as  the  proudest 
periods  for  England's  literature.  Such  was  the  great  Eliza's 
golden  time.  Then  the  sacred  Scriptures  were  just  unlocked 
from  their  dark  and  dreary  prison  house,  and  the  common 
people  exulted  in  the  Christian  iaith,  now  disencumbered  of 
its  monstrous  accretions,  as  it  burst  upon  their  sight  with  the 
power  and  freshness  of  a  new  revelation.  The  bright  con- 
stellation of  writers  that  begirt  the  splendid  throne  of  Eliza- 
beth, whose  names  revive  to  us  so  much  that  is  honorable 
in  chivalric  devotion,  and  venerable  for  sageness  of  wisdom, 
were  men  who  deemed  themselves  most  ennobled  when 
their  intellects  and  pens  were  busy  with  the  divinest 
themes.  Then  appeared  that  splendid  circle  of  poets,  divines 
and  philosophers,  as  the  natural  offspring  of  an  age  so  en- 
riched with  manly  sentiment,  so  ennobled  by  public  virtue, 
and  animated  by  life-giving  faith.  That  age  continued  for 
nearly  a  century,  an  age  of  ardent  religious  feeling  and  of 
earnest  religious  discussion,  through  the  reigns  of  James  and 
Charles,  till  it  ended  in  the  brief  but  substantial  glories  of 
the  commonwealth.  It  maintained  the  same  essential  fea- 
tures; with  the  exception  that  it  began  with  loyalty,  pre- 
dominant even  to  servile  subjection,  and  it  ended  with  liberty, 
triumphant  even  to  licentious  misrule.  From  its  beginning 
to  its  end,  it  ceased  not  to  produce  its  wonderful  abundance 
of  the  most  splendid  names  in  literature,  always  charac- 
terized by  strength  of  conception,  elevation  of  feeling  and 
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splendor  of  diction.  Had  the  Latin  element  less  oppressed 
and  encumbered  their  language,  had  their  sentences  been 
constructed  with  a  more  flexible  ease,  and  their  thoughts 
been  fitted  to  each  other  with  a  method  more  natural  and 
more  strict,  that  age  would  never  have  been  defrauded  of 
its  lawful  honors. 

The  century  which  followed  began  with  the  restoration 
of  a  licentious"  monarch  and  a  profligate  court.  During  this 
period  the  faith  and  fervor  of  the  people  stood  at  a  lower 
point,  and  the  tone  of  morals  sadly  declined.  Infidelity  made 
repeated  assaults  upon  the  Christian  system  in  that  remark- 
able succession  of  writers  known  by  the  name  of  the  English 
Deists,  who  were  repelled  rather  in  the  tone  of  apologetic 
defenders,  than  with  the  fervor  of  apostolic  boldness. 
English  literature  during  all  this  time  experienced  a  wither- 
ing of  its  strength  and  a  decay  of  its  beauty.  It  is  true  the 
age  of  Queen  Anne  is  sometimes  called  the  Augustan  age 
of  English  literature,  but  less  frequently  now  than  was  for- 
merly the  case.  1  am  not  insensible  to  the  real  merits  of 
Addison,  and  Pope,  and  Swift,  but  of  this  1  am  certain,  that 
if  literature  is  to  be  tested  by  its  strong  and  permanent  hold 
upon  the  heart,  by  the  vigor  of  its  thoughts,  the  freshness  of 
its  images  and  the  force  and  propriety  of  its  language,  then 
the  age  of  Anne  is  not  by  many  degrees  the  noblest  age  of 
England's  literature.  It  is  true,  that  at  that  time  the  gram- 
mar and  rhetoric  of  the  language  were  formally  treated  of, 
and  applied  with  more  studious  nicety.  English  style  was 
then  made  pure  of  certain  inconvenient  appendages,  and 
moulded  into  easier  and  more  harmonious  periods.  But  in 
those  features  which  make  a  literature  worthy  of  our  de- 
light  and  admiration,  this  latter  period  is  not  for  an  instant 
to  be  compared  with  the  one  which  went  before  it.  Look 
at  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Bacon,  Fuller,  Hooker,  Brown, 
Taylor,  Sydney,  Harrington,  and  place  by  their  side  Pope, 
Addison,  and  Swift, — their  very  names  decide  the  question. 

Of  the  history  of  English  literature  since  the  year  1760, 
with  its  renewed  glories,  and  their  not  unobvious  causes,  I 
forbear  to  speak. 

1  must  also  name  the  powerful  influence  which  the  Eng- 
lish Bible,  in  the  wonderful  perfection  and  poetry  of  its  dic- 
tion, has  exerted  upon  almost  every  English  writer  who  has 
been  truly  great.     It  has  been  a  perpetual  minister  of  enno- 
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bling  thought  and  a  living  fountain  of  the  grandest  inspira- 
tion. To  say  nothing  of  the  hundreds,  of  other  times,  whom 
I  might  name,  1  mention  three  of  recent  fame — Burns, 
Byron  and  Scott — who  confessedly  owe  not  a  little  of  their 
intellectual  power,  and  their  poetic  diction,  to  the  constant 
perusal  of  the  Hebrew  poets. 

When  it  is  added  that  in  France,  till  but  recently,  a  poet 
of  eminence  would  derive  no  inspiration  from  this  source, 
nay,  that  he  would  be  pardoned  if  he  barely  knew  that  such 
a  book  was  in  being,  or  even  if  he  sneered  at  its  contents 
as  the  collected  incoherencies  of  the  barbarous  Jews,  (he 
reader  will  not  fail  to  see,  that  the  Protestant  faith  has  ex- 
erted no  inferior  influence,  in  forming  the  English  character 
to  its  peculiar  dignity,  and  the  English  literature  to  its  pecu- 
liar excellence. 

Such  are  the  characteristics  of  England's  literature,  as  it 
is  affected  by  the  Principles,  the  Spirit  and  the  Faith  of  the 
English  people.  Its  other  features,  those  which  distinguish 
it,  in  common  with  all  the  literature  of  modern  times,  from 
that  of  the  ancient  world,  it  was  not  the  design  of  the  writer 
to  consider. 

He  has  to  regret  that  the  theme  is  so  extensive,  as  to 
admit  only  of  remarks  the  most  rapid  and  general,  and  to 
compel  him  to  leave  unnoticed  the  hundreds  of  illustrations 
which  have  crowded  upon  him  at  every  step.  It  is  a  theme 
for  a  series  of  articles, — one  for  each  age  that  divides  its  his- 
tory, and  one  for  each  writer  who  adorns  its  splendid  roll, — 
rather  than  a  topic  for  one  brief  essay. 

The  literature  of  England  is  a  noble  inheritance.  The 
world  can  show  no  other  like  it ;  and  it  is  our  inheritance. 
It  becomes  us  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  dead 
who  have  left  it  as  their  bequest,  and  not  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  value  and  extent  of  the  treasures  which  they  have  laid 
up  for  us  in  our  houses.  Enshrined  as  it  is  in  a  language 
fitted  to  its  high  and  varied  offices,  which  can  sparkle  in  a 
song  of  Shakspeare's,  and  swell  the  sublime  rolling  of  Mil- 
ton's verse,  it  is  a  noble  repository  of  just  principles  and  of 
manly  and  heroic  sentiments.  The  study  of  it,  not  the  read- 
ing merely,  is  fitted  to  discipline  the  intellect  to  the  sturdiest 
strength,  and  to  inform  the  soul  with  principles  of  pure  up. 
rightness,  of  self-sacrificing  virtue  and  exalting  faith. 

He  who,  with  an  intellect  disciplined  by  the  thorough 
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study  of  the  classics,  and  with  a  taste  formed  by  their  fault- 
less models,  gives  as  thorough  and  severe  an  attention  to  the 
literature  and  language  of  his  native  tongue,  will  see  the 
amazing  wealth  of  its  stores  roll  out  before  him  in  exhaust- 
less  profusion,  and  new  and  unlocked  coffers  ever  to  present 
themselves,  in  this  golden  treasure-house.  He  may  also 
know,  that  the  continued  converse  with  these  mighty  minds, 
cannot  but  give  to  his  intellect,  as  long  as  he  shall  live,  a 
constant  and  generous  growth.  The  scholar  who  has  his 
Milton  and  his  Burke  ever  open  before  him,  and  the  po-  I 
etry  of  the  one  and  the  rich  and  numerous  prose  of  the 
other  ever  upon  his  tongue,  will  find  himself  quickened 
and  elevated  into  a  better  intellectual  life.  The  influence 
of  such  a  course  of  study  upon  success,  in  professional  and 
public  life,  will  be  most  apparent.  The  few,  here  and  there, 
who  are  known  to  be  studious  of  the  force  and  beauty  of  I 
the  language  which  they  employ,  and  to  hold  constant  inter- 
course with  the  great  minds  of  English  literature,  stand  by 
themselves.  They  are  known  to  possess  some  high  and 
marked  peculiarity,  and  are  confessedly  not  only  masters  of 
the  instrument  which  they  wield,  but  elevated  by  the  pecu- 
liar dignity  of  their  intellectual  cultivation, 

Such  were  the  studies  of  the  late  John  Randolph,  who  is 
known  to  have  given  constant  and  severe  attention  to  the  j 
English  language  and  literature.  The  influence  of  these  stud- 
ies we  trace  in  the  acute  and  weighty  sense  which  mark  the 
efforts  of  his  earlier  days,  and  the  pure  and  idiomatic  Eng- 
lish which  places  him  before  almost  any  other  American 
speaker,  as  the  easy  and  graceful  master  of  his  native  tongue. 
Many  others  of  our  statesmen  and  public  men  have  derived 
the  highest  advantage  from  the  same  plenteous  source.  \ 
Yet  not  a  few  of  those,  whose  gifts  in  eloquence  and  thought 
were  far  higher  than  his,  are  inferior  to  him  in  the  marked 
superiority  which  his  truly  English  education  imparted  to 
him.  The  English  tongue,  as  employed  by  some  of  our- 
noblest  orators,  appears  to  be  a  coarse  and  blunted  instru- 
ment, rather  than  the  finely  polished  steel,  with  which  it 
glistens,  when  it  is  wielded  by  his  hands. 

The  page  of  English  literature  is  open  to  others,  besides 
the  man  who  aims  to  realize  the  high  ideal  of  an  accomplished 
education.  It  is  easy  for  any  man,  whatever  his  circum- 
stances and  lot  in  life,  to  reserve  the  time  and   bestow  the 
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attention  that  are  necessary  to  make  him  the  master  of  our 
leading  authors.  To  be  known,  they  must  be  thoroughly 
studied,  and  he  that  would  derive  the  fullest  advantage  from 
his  reading,  must  read  with  the  spirit  of  manly  reflection.  He 
who,  in  the  discharge  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  cherishes 
a  taste  for  the  early  and  later  English  poetry,  and  not  a  little  of 
its  fiction,  and  makes  their  words  and  images  the  familiar  and 
well-loved  inmates  of  his  daily  thoughts,  cannot  but  strengthen 
a  spirit  of  true  manliness  and  noble  elevation,  as  well  as 
store  his  mind  with  treasures  on  which  to  work,  when  the 
excitement  of  life  begins  to  subside,  and  its  evening  twi- 
light is  gathering  its  shades.  No  man,  however  humble  his 
lot  or  meager  his  fare,  has  ever  read  and  loved  Milton  in 
his  earlier  years,  who  has  not  received  by  this  means  a  real 
education  of  mind  and  character,  as  well  as  stored  most  im- 
portant  treasures  of  elevated  enjoyment.  Especially  does 
it  add  a  new  grace  to  female  loveliness,  and  a  deeper  and 
richer  coloring  to  her  native  charms,  to  breathe  the  pure 
and  ethereal  air  which  may  be  imbibed  from  the  haunts  of 
English  poesy.  The  old  and  moss-grown  wells  are  not  to  be 
forgotten  or  passed  by  with  neglect,  overlaid  though  they 
be  with  massive  stones,  carved  o'er  with  quaint  devices ; 
for  beneath  them  the  purest  and  sweetest  water  flows. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  not  all  which  calls  itself  verse 
is  genuine  poetry, — not  every  one  of  those  things  called 
novels  is  genuine  fiction  ;  and  certainly  not  all,  that  comes 
to  us  in  the  dress  of  the  English  language,  reflects  the  spirit 
of  the  true  English  character. 

It  is  well  to  be  zealous  in  diffusing  just  notions  of  this  in- 
heritance of  noble  writers,  and  a  glowing  enthusiasm  to 
transmit  their  strength  and  spirit,  as  it  is  well  to  desire  that 
the  genuine  English  character  may  be  maintained,  in  its 
native  and  dignified  simplicity,  in  its  self-respecting,  yet  self- 
forgetting  ardor,  and  its  familiar,  yet  reverent  intercourse 
with  the  world  of  faith.  Literary  tastes  and  literary  asso- 
ciations exert  no  mean  influence,  in  deciding  the  principles, 
and  in  regulating  the  springs  of  action.  It  is  of  no  slight 
consequence  whether  the  tastes,  the  feelings,  the  manners, 
the  prejudices  and  principles  of  our  educated  and  reading 
men,  are  to  be  moulded  and  formed  in  the  French,  the 
German,  or  the  good  old  English  school.  It  may  be  no  less 
a  matter  than  to  decide  whether  Atheism,  which  worships 
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the  world  of  sense  and  beauty,  Pantheism,  which  denies 
the  moral  and  responsible  nature  of  man,  or  the  Christianity 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  Bible,  is  to  be  the  religion  and 
philosophy  of  our  scholars,  our  reading  men  and  the  nation, 
it  is  altogether  impossible  that  there  should  be  a  literature 
which  is  not  based  upon  a  system  of  philosophy  known  or 
unknown,  avowed  or  unconsciously  held  ;  and  it  is  idle  to 
despise,  as  a  concern  of  inferior  import,  what  are  the  literary 
studies  and  tastes  that  pass  current  among  any  people. 

Be  it  the  noble  aim  of  every  man,  that  knows  enough  to 
do  it,  to  transmit  to  posterity  the  rich  inheritance  which  we 
have  received  from  our  fathers  ;  and  be  it  also  his  aim  to  add 
to  its  rich  stores  other  wealth  of  the  same  ore,  in  its  original 
purity.  In  so  doing,  he  also  keeps  alive  the  noblest  and 
most  perfect  style  of  human  excellence  which  the  world  has 
yet  beheld. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  that  the  flood 
Of  British  glory, — which,  to  the  open  sea 
Of  the  world's  praise,  from  dark  aniiquity 
Hath  flow'd, '  with  pomp  of  waters  manifold,' — 
That  this  most  famous  stream  in  bogs  and  sands 
Should  perish,  and  to  evil  and  to  good 
Be  lost  for  ever.     In  our  halls  is  hung 
Armory  of  the  invincible  knights  of  old  : 
"We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 
That  Shakspeare  spake,  the  faith  and  morals  hold 
Which  Milton  held.     In  every  thing  we're  spruag 
Of  earth's  first  blood,-— -have  titles  manifold.'' 
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ARTICLE    VI. 

The    Philosophy    of    the    Gnostics — its    Origin,    Na- 
ture, and  Influence  upon  Christianity. 

By  Henry  T.  Cheever,"  Theol.  Seminary,  Bangor,  Me. 

There  were  prevalent  in  the  East,  in  the  time  of  our  Sa- 
viour, and  had  been  for  several  centuries,  certain  opinions, 
which,  though  not  then  reduced  to  system,  were  afterwards 
known  as  the  Oriental  Philosophy.  These  opinions  were 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  origin  of  evil.  It  being  univer- 
sally conceded,  that  from  nothing  nothing  could  proceed, 
the  existence  of  every  thing  was  accounted  for  by  suppo- 
sing it  an  emanation  from  one  original,  eternal  Fountain  of 
Being.  From  this  Fountain,  or,  in  other  words,  from  the 
Supreme  Deity,  there  emanated  two  contrary  principles — 
Light  and  Darkness.  But,  to  save  the  Deity  from  the  direct 
authorship  of  darkness,  it  was  metaphysically  conceived, 
that  light  could  no  more  exist  without  darkness,  than  a 
visible  body  without  its  shadow.  Subsequently  light  seems 
to  have  been  synonymous  with,  and  to  have  stood  for,  ail 
those  spiritual  substances  in  the  universe,  which  partake  of 
the  active  nature  of  fire,  and  darkness.,  for  the  heavy  opaque 
mass  of  inert  matter.  These  active  and  passive  principles 
of  light  and  darkness  were  held  to  be  perpetually  at  vari- 
ance ;  the  former  tending  to  produce  good,  the  latter  evil. 
Through  the  intervention  of  the  Supreme,  it  was  conceived 
that  the  contest  would  finally  terminate  in  favor  of  the 
former. 

It  was  an  advance  upon  this  general,  indefinite  theory,  to 
suppose  various  orders  of  spiritual  beings  to  have  emanated 
from  the  Deity,  more  or  less  perfect,  according  to  their  dis- 
tance in  the  course  of  emanation.     Among  these  orders  the 

*  We  are  requested  to  say,  that  in  the  absence  of  the  author, 
and  by  his  consent,  this  article  has  been  submitted  in  manu- 
script to  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Cheever  of  New- York  ;  who  has 
carefully  reviewed  the  discussion  and  the  authorities  referred 
to,  and  made  some  valuable  additions. — Editors. 

8* 
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human  soul  was  held  to  bo  a  particle  of  light,  which  would 
return  at  length  to  its  source,  and  partake  of  the  same  im- 
mortality. Matter  was  conceived  to  be  the  last  and  most 
distant  emanation  from  the  great  Fountain  of  being,  and  for 
this  reason,  it  was  supposed  to  have  become  opaque,  inert, 
and  the  cause  of  evil.* 

These  doctrines  had  their  rise  among  the  Persian  or 
Chaldean  Magi,  and  were  probably  first  formed  into  some- 
thing like  a  system  by  the  Persian  Zoroaster,  about  ihe  year 
750  B.  C.  They  became  prevalent  in  Egypt,  Asia  Minor, 
and  throughout  the  East  generally  ;  and  were  undoubtedly 
well  known  to  the  learned  Jews,  especially  after  the  capti- 
vity, and  the  settlement  of  the  Jewish  colony  in  Egypt. 
They  received  new  and  fanciful  developments  among  dif- 
ferent nations,  and  at  different  times  ;  but  through  them  all 
was  diffused  the  same  primitive  idea  of  emanation.  At  one 
time  the  two  opposite  principles  of  light  and  darkness  were 
impersonated,  deified  and  worshipped,  as  the  antagonist 
authors  of  all  things ;  and  this  was  Dualism.  At  another, 
the  dogma  that  matter  was  self-existent,  eternal,  inherently 
malignant,  and  the  source  of  all  evil,  became  ascendant,  and 
its  votaries  had  recourse  to  vigils,  fastings,  and  self-imposed 
austerities,  to  break  its  power,  and  deliver  the  imprisoned 
soul  from  bondage.  Again,  closely  applying  the  doctrine  of 
emanation,  they  constructed  a  system  of  Pantheism,  believ- 
ing a  part  of  the  great  intelligent  soul  of  the  universe— the 
anima  mundi-to  reside  in  animals,  plants  and  the  ele- 
ments, and  supposing  an  immediate  action  of  mind  upon 
matter,  and  a  direct  communication,  by  vigils  of  contempla- 
tion, between  the  human  soul  and  the  Supreme.  Thence 
arose  the  attractive  systems  of  divination,  soothsaying,  in- 
cantation and  magic,  "  through  the  intervention  of  the' nu- 
merous hierarchy  of  celestial  spirits,  disseminated  over  the 
theatre  of  the  universe."f 

The  first  of  these  systems— the  Persian  and  Chaldean 
Dualism— is  referred  to  in  Is.  45.  "  I  am  the  Lord,  and 
there  is  none  else,  there  is  no  God  besides  me.  i"  form  the 
light,  and  create  darkness ;  I  make  peace,  and  create  evil. 


*  Brucker's  History  of  Philosophy,  p.  27. 
t  Histoire  Comparee  des  Systemes  de  Philosophic,  par  M. 
Degerando.     Tome  I.  Paris,  p.  256. 
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I  the  Lord  do  all  these  things."  That  the  Jews  must  have 
been  acquainted  with  this  system,  is  evident  from  their 
close  connection  with  the  Babylonians,  among  whom  it 
prevailed,  during  their  captivity ;  from  the  settling  of  a 
colony  of  Jews  in  Egypt  under  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
their  gradual  mingling  with  foreigners  after  that  epoch  ; 
from  the  introduction  of  Babylonish  rites,  and  consequently 
of  Babylonish  opinions  into  the  mongrel  religion  of  the 
Samaritans  ;  and  lastly,  from  the  character  of  the  Jewish 
Cabala,  which  was  deeply  tinctured  with,  if  not  wholly  de- 
rived from,  the  Oriental  Philosophy.  This  system,  as  it  ex- 
isted about  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  may  be  reduced  to 
seven  principles,  which  Degerando  has  thus  expressed  :* 
1.  God,  conceived  as  the  primitive  Light.  2.  Two  princi- 
ples, the  one  of  good,  the  other  of  evil.  3.  The  divine  sub- 
stance developing  itself  in  progressive  emanations.  4.  The 
mystic  marriage.  5.  Seven  genii  or  superior  spirits — personi- 
fied attributes.  G.  The  instrument  of  the  creation  distinct 
from  the  Creator,  and  emanated  from  him,  called  the  word, 
wisdom,  the  primitive  and  celestial  man.  7.  A  spiritual 
region,  and  the  direct  communication  of  the  soul,  by  rapt 
contemplation,  with  the  Supreme  Intelligence.  Perhaps 
we  may  add  to  these,  a  belief  in  the  pre-existence  of  souls, 
a  resurrection  to  a  future  life,  and  a  limit  fixed  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  world."f 

Origin  or  the  Gnostic  Philosophy. 

Prior  to  the  existence  of  the  Ckristian  heresies  bearing 
this  name,  and  probably  at  the  time  the  Platonic  philosophers 
of  Alexandria  visited  the  Eastern  schools,  certain  professors 
of  the  Oriental  Philosophy  applied  to  themselves  the  term 
Gnostics,  to  express  their  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
Divine  nature.  "  That  they  assumed  this  vaunting  appella- 
tion, before  their  tenets  were  transferred  to  the  Christians" — 
says  Brucker — "  may  be  concluded  from  this  circumstance  ; 

*  Histoire  des  Systemes  de  Philosophic,  Vol.  III.  325. 

f  For  a  happy  elucidation  of  the  moral  causes  of  the  Ori- 
ental speculations,  see  Cook's  View  of  Christianity,  Vol.  I. 
272 — 282.  For  a  philosophical  development  of  the  physical 
causes  of  the  same,  see  Mosheim's  Commentaries,  Vol.  II, 
180—184. 
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that  we  find  it  among  the  Christians,  not  appropriated  as  a 
distinct  title  to  any  single  sect,  but  made  use  of  as  a  general 
denomination  of  those  sects,  which,  after  the  example  of  the 
pagan  philosophers,  professed  to  have  arrived  at  the  perfect 
knowledge  of  God.  The  pagan  origin  of  this  appellation 
seems  plainly  intimated,  in  two  passages  of  Paul's  Epistles. 
In  one  he  cautions  Timothy  against  avzideeeigTygyevdnvvpov 
yv<acs(og,  the  oppositions  of  false  science  ;  in  the  other  he 
warns  the  Colossians  against  a  vain  and  deceitful  philosophy 
which  was  according  to  human  traditions  and  the  principles 
of  the  world,  and  not  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ.* 
So  far  the  learned  are  generally  agreed.  Indeed  the  use  of 
the  term  yvtaoig  in  such  a  manner  by  Paul  would  satisfacto- 
rily establish  the  fact,  in  the  absence  of  other  proof,  that 
there  were  certain  philosophical  notions  then  extant  under 
this  name.  But  whether  Gnosticism  as  such,  and  with  the 
peculiarities  that  afterwards  became  more  manifest,  existed 
in  the  first  century,  is  a  point  about  which  there  has  been 
much  dispute.  The  learned  and  judicious  Mosheim  argues, 
that,  "to  say  nothing  of  other  ancient  documents,  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  themselves  put  it  beyond  controversy,  that  even 
in  the  first  century,  men,  infected  with  the  Gnostic  leprosy, 
began  to  erect  societies  distinct  from  other  Christians.  Yet 
these  stray  flocks  did  not  become  distinguished  for  their 
numbers,  or  for  their  fame  and  notoriety,  until  the  times  of 
Adrian.  Under  the  appellation  of  Gnostics  are  included  all 
those  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Church,  who  modified  the  reli- 
gion of  Christ,  by  joining  with  it  the  Oriental  Philosophy  in 
regard  to  the  source  of  evil,  and  the  origin  of  this  material 
universe. f 

Tittmann,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  tract  entitled,  "  Tractatus 
de  vestigiis  Gnosticorum  in  N.  T.  frustra  quaesitis,"  endea- 
vors to  prove  that  nothing  was  known  of  Gnosticism  until 
the  second  century.  Brucker  again  is  of  the  opinion.J  that 
"  the  tenets,  at  least,  of  the  Gnostics  existed  in  the  Eastern 
school,  long  before  the  rise  of  the  Gnostic  sects  in  the 
Christian  Church  under  Basilides,  Vakntinus  and  others." 
"  The    oriental    doctrine    of    emanation    seems    frequently 

*  1  Tim.  6:  20  ;  Col.  2:  8. 

f  Eccl.  Hist.  Vol.  I.  110,  Murdock's  Translation. 
%  Brucker's  Hist.  Crit.  Phil,  by  Enfield.    London,  1837,  8vo., 
pp.  670. 
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alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament  in  terms  which  cannot  so 
properly  be  applied  to  any  other  dogma  of  the  Jewish  sects. 
And  it  appears  from  the  authorities  to  which  the  Gnostic  her- 
etics appeal  that  this  doctrine  was  taught  in  the  Apostolic 
age.  These  heresies  seem  to  have  arisen  in  Ei^ypt,  and  to 
have  passed  thence  into  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  where  they 
infected  the  Church  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Nero,"* 

The  truth,  we  think,  lies  between  the  two  parties,  although 
nearer  to  Mosheim  and  Brucker.  The  opinions  of  the 
fathers  are  perspicuously  noted  by  Lardner.  They  seem 
never  to  have  doubted  as  to  the  nature  of  the  references 
made  by  Paul.f  The  learned  Buddaeus  argues  at  length, 
that  the  grand  fountain  of  the  Gnostic  sects  was  in  the  mass 
of  Jewish  traditions,  drawn  mostly  from  the  East,  and  after- 
wards collected  into  a  written  system. J  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  quote  from  his  argument.  Vitringa,  in  four  ad- 
mirable chapters  on  the  introduction  to  the  gospel  of  John, 
shows  conclusively  that  the  Evangelist  must  have  referred 
to  those  heresies  which  soon,  in  the  very  bosom  of  the 
church,  received  a  permanent  form  in  the  system  of  Basili- 
des  and  Valentinus.  No  man  can  become  acquainted  with 
the  emanations  of  the  Gnostics,  or  with  their  speculations 
concerning  the  difference  between  Jesus  and  the  iEon 
Christ,  their  denial  that  Christ  had  come  in  the  flesh,  and 
their  speculations  concerning  the  creation  of  the  world, 
without  the  conviction  that  John  must  have  had  their 
heresy  in  view,  both  in  his  gospel  and  epistles.  "  Who  is  a 
liar,  but  he  that  denieth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  ?"  "  Every 
spirit  that  confesseth  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the 


*  Brucker's  Hist.  Crit.  Phil,  by  Enfield.  London,  1837, 
pp.  6,  70. 

f  Hse  sunt  doctrinse  hominum  et  dsemoniorum,  prurientibus 
auribus  natce  de  ingenio  sapientiee  secularis,  quam  dominus 
stultitiam  vocans,  stulta  mundi  in  confusionem  etiam  philoso- 
phise ipsius  elegit.     Ea  est  enim  materia  sapiential  secularis, 

temeraria  interpres  divine  naturae  et  dispositionis Hinc 

illre  fabula?  et  genealogiae  incleterminabiles,  et  qussstiones  in- 
fructuosas,  et  sermones  serpentes  velut  cancer,  a  quibus  nos 
apostolus  refrenans,  nominatim  philosophiam  testatur  caveri 
oportere.    Tertul.  De  prsescriptionibus  adversus  haereticos,  c,  7, 

|  Dissertatio  de  Heeresi  Valentiniana,  §  15,  16. 
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flesh,  is  not  of  God  ;  and  this  is  that  spirit  of  Antichrist, 
whereof  ye  have  heard  that  it  should  come;  and  even  now 
already  is  it  in  the  world."*  The  reader  may  see,  in  the 
work  of  Vitringa  referred  to  above,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Gnostic  Emanations  traced,  on  the  authority  of  Jamblichus, 
to  the  Egyptian  philosophers  ;  who,  not  content  with  the 
doctrine  of  Plato  concerning  the  two  Emanations,  mens  et 
anima  mundi,  added  more.  Afterwards  came  the  Basilidian 
and  Valentinian  scales  of  Emanation.  It  can  hardly  admit 
of  a  doubt  that  Paul  alluded  to  pagan  Gnostic  notions  in 
those  most  appropriate  designations,  1  Tim.  G:  20,  1:  4 — 7, 
4:  7;  Tit.  1:  14,  3:  9;  Col.  2:  8.— "Fables,  endless  genea- 
logies, vain  jangling,  profane  and  vain  babblings,  oppositions 
of  science  falsely  so  called,"  etc.f  Nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  evidence  complete,  that  the  Gnostic  heresy  was  openly 
avowed  in  the  church,  and  that  "  societies  distinct  from  the 
other  Christians  were  erected"  so  early  as  the  first  century. 

The  account  given  by  Mosheim  of  "  the  proper  oriental 
philosophy,"  in  his  chapter  on  the  state  of  learning  and  phi- 
losophy among  the  heathen  nations  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
would  seem  to  have  been  drawn  from  his  own  supposition 
of  what  was  probable,  rather  than  from  reality.  "The  first 
principles  of  this  philosophy,"  he  observes,  "  seem  to  have 
been  the  dictates  of  mere  reason.  For  the  author  of  it  un- 
doubtedly thus  reasoned, J"  etc. 

Now,  however,  those  who  were  tinctured  with  its 
principles  might  have  reasoned,  it  is  perfectly  evident 
that  it  had  no  one  author;  but  was  a  sort  of  monstrous 
Eclecticism,  gathered  from  Egypt,  Syria,  Chaldea.  Persia, 
Arabia,  Judea.  Neither  was  it,  in  its  leading  principles,  so 
widely  diverse  from  the  occidental  system,  but   that  points 

*  Adsiruxi  itaque  hactenus  duas  illas  sententias,  quaram 
altera,  Mundum  ab  Jlngelis  Deo  summo  inferioribus,  creatum 
esse  statuit ;  altera,  Christum  veram  carnem  non  i?iduise  ;  vel 
si  induerit,  eidem  a  primo  ortu  humana  natura,  nonfuisse  indi- 
viduo  nexu  conjunctum  :  circa  extrema  tempoi'a  Joannis  apos- 
toli,  quibus  ille  Evangelium  suura  composuit,  suos  jam  in 
Christianismo  invenisse  fautores  et  patronos :  quas  Evangelii 
Prologo  destrui,  nemo  mini  neget.     Vitr.  Obs.  Sac.  2:  149. 

f  Mosheim's  Com.  I.  40. 

%  See  Mosheim's  History,  Vol.  I.  74. 
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of  similarity  might  be  found  between  them,  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  ground  of  admixture  ;  and  both  systems,  with- 
out any  great  violence  to  either,  might  have  met  and  min- 
gled their  influences  in  one  common  corruption  of  Christi- 
anity. That  the  followers  of  the  oriental  system,  however 
widely  they  might  differ  among  themselves,  arrogated  to 
their  philosophical  speculations  the  term  yvaoig,  as  signifying, 
y.ar  e^oyjv,  the  knowledge  of  God  and  divine  things,  is  alto- 
gether probable ;  inasmuch  as  that  word  signified  positive 
knowledge,  and  might  be  used  for  things  eternal  and  immu- 
table. Thus  the  Gnostic  speculators  might  vauntingly  say, 
"  Our  philosoph)'  is  yvcoaig;  as  an  apostle  would  say,  "Our 
religion  is  £&)?/,"  or  as  John  said  of  our  Lord,  "in  him  is  life." 
Before  the  creation  of  any  separate  Gnostic  sect  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Church,  there  might  be,  and  there  would  be, 
individual  spirits,  here  and  there,  seduced  by  this  philoso- 
phy, imbued  with  it,  and  constantly  intruding  its  tenets  on 
the  notice  of  their  fellow  Christians,  under  pretence  of  a 
system  of  yvtoaig  more  perfect  than  the  simple  followers  of 
the  word  of  God  merely,  or  of  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
could  attain.  It  would  be  such  delusive  teachers  to  whom 
the  apostle  would  refer  in  his  warnings  against  "  the  oppo- 
sitions of  science  falsely  so  called."  Mosheim,  in  his  Com- 
mentaries,* inclines  to  a  different  view  from  that  presented 
in  his  history,  supposing  that  the  sects  formed  by  the  mixture 
of  oriental  notions  with  Christianity,  did  not  assume  a  de- 
terminate form,  acknowledged  leaders  and  peculiar  laws 
before  the  second  century. 

From  the  mingling  of  the  oriental  and  occidental  philo- 
sophies at  Alexandria,  and  from  the  visits  of  the  professors 
of  the  latter  to  the  schools  of  the  former,  there  undoubtedly 
resulted  some  modification  of  the  oriental  as  well  as  of  the 
occidental  scheme.  The  free  interchange  of  opinions 
would  naturally  beget  a  mutual  transfer  of  notions.  "While, 
therefore,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  oriental  philo- 
sophy, as  such,  was  the  magna  parens  of  Gnosticism,  it  is 
yet  true,  that  this  latter  system  was  a  compound  of  influ- 
ences and  features  from  east,  west,  north  and  south,  Per- 
sians and  Chaldeans,  Jews,  Greeks  and  Christians.  If  it 
had  one  parent,  it  had  many  godfathers.     Every  system 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  309. 
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of  philosophy  met  at  Alexandria,  the  philosophic  arena  and 
show-ground  of  the  world,  the  point  of  admixture  between 
the  doctrines  of  the  eastern  and  western  nations,  the  scene 
of  the  marriage  of  Platonism  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Jews 
and  the  opinions  of  the  East  in  the  writings  of  Philo.* 
Thus  much  is  incontestably  true,  that  the  seeds  of  what  may 
be  called  the  Christian  Gnostic  philosophy  were  sown  in  the 
first  century,  in  a  soil  well  prepared  for  their  reception,  by 
the  spread  of  the  oriental  notions  detailed  above.  They 
immediately  took  root  and  sprung  up,  but  did  not  become 
fully  ripe  until  the  second  century.  Or,  to  change  the 
figure,  Gnosticism  was  first  engendered  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Church,  early  in  the  first  century,  through  profane  contact 
with  the  oriental  philosophy.  The  period  of  its  embryon 
formation  extended  through  that  century.  The  time  of  its 
birth  and  full  development  was  early  in  the  second  century, 
after  the  decease  of  the  apostles,  and  under  the  Emperor 
Adrian. 

Nature  of  the  Gnostic  PniLosoniY. 

In  the  loss  of  all  the  original  works  of  the  Gnostics  them- 
selves, we  can  become  acquainted  with  them  only  through 
the  writings  of  their  opposers,  and  thus,  at  best,  obtain  but 
an  imperfect  knowledge  of  their  peculiar  doctrines.  They 
were  singularly  blind  and  far-fetched  in  their  speculations, 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  were  composed  of  various 
sects,  that  differed  widely  among  themselves.  All  the 
Gnostics  of  the  second  century  may,  however,  be  compre- 
hended under  three  great  families  :  1.  The  Syrian,  eldest  of 
all,  at  the  head  of  which  were  successively  Cerinthus,  Satur- 
ninus,  Bardesanes,  and  Tatian.  2.  The  Alexandrian,  over  the 
different  sects  of  which  were  Basilides,  V^alentinus,  Carpo- 
crates,  and  Euphrates.  3.  The  school  of  Marcion,  sometimes 
also  called  that  of  Asia  Minor,  although  its  founder  studied 
in  Rome.  These  held  in  common  certain  notions  derived 
from  the  oriental  philosophy*  They  professed  to  hold  the 
doctrine  of  one  God,  however  inconsistent  with  this  truth 
v\  ere  their  detailed  speculations.!     They  believed  in  the  eter- 

*  Tenneman.  Hist.  Phil.  §  194,  195,  199.  Tertul.  de  proe- 
scrip.  advers.  hseret.  c.  7. 

f  Lardner's  History  of  Heretics.     Works,  8.  320. 
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nity  of  matter,  and  considered  this  the  cause  of  all  evil. 
They  held  that  the  Deity  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  chaos  of  matter  to  order,  or  the  creation  of  the 
world  out  of  it,  but  that  this  was  the  work  of  an  inferior 
being.  The  bodies  of  men,  of  course,  came  from  this  infe- 
rior creator,  but  their  souls  from  God  ;  the  former  destined 
to  return  to  matter,  but  the  latter,  if  they  threw  off  the  do- 
minion of  the  creator  of  material  things,  to  ascend  again  to 
the  Deity.*  In  the  detail  and  development  of  these  spec- 
ulations they  differed  widely.  Some  retained  more,  and 
some  less,  of  the  Jewish  dogmas ;  some  held  in  full  to  the 
Zoroasterian  principle  of  evil,  and  believed  it  to  be  the  self- 
existent  governor  of  matter,  distinct  from  the  architect  of 
the  world. f  Various  were  their  fables  concerning  the  con- 
flicts between  the  Deity  and  the  creator ;  and  innumerable 
were  the  controversies  and  divisions  which  sprung  from  the 
detail  and  explanation  of  these  systems.  As  a  sort  of  com- 
mon, philosophical  basis  of  their  speculations,  and  source  of 
their  endless  fables  and  genealogies,  the  vexed  question  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  evil  always  lay  at  the  bottom. J 
Their  common  principles  of  cosmogony,  in  things  material 
and  spiritual,  were  the  doctrines  of  emanation  from  an  eter- 
nal Fountain  of  Being,  and  the  creation  of  the  world  by  a 
Demiurgus  opposed  to  the  Deity,  either  opposed  originally,  or 
become  so  in  consequence  of  a  fallen  and  deteriorated  nature. 
They  all  maintained  the  existence  from  eternity  of  a  being, 
or  infinite  abyss  (pvdog)  of  being,  full  of  power,  goodness, 
wisdom,  and  all  possible  perfection. §  Resident  within  the 
divine  essence,  or  infinite  Fountain  of  Being,  they  imagined 
a  series  of  emanative  principles,  having  a  real  and  substan- 
tial existence,  connected  with  the  first  substance,  as  a  branch 
with  its  root,  or  a  solar  ray  with  the  sun.  When  the  mys- 
teries of  this  system  came  to  be  unfolded  in  the  Greek  lan- 

*  Mosh.  Comm.  II.  332. 

f  Degerando,  Tome  III.  316. 

j  "  Sed  quid  clarius  verbis  Epiphanii  de  Gnosticis  discernen- 
tis  \  vEa%£  8s,  inquit,  y  «?#^  rrjg  xaxqg  TtQoqidoecog  rrtv  uirtar  anh 
rov  IrjTtiv,  nbdev  to  vi.av.ov  ;  hujus  vero  pessimal  sectee  prsetex- 
tum  et  initium  dedit  ilia  disputatio:  Unde  Malum."  Vitringa 
Observat.  Sacrae.  Tom.  II.  152.  See  also  Tertul.  de  prses. 
advers.  hseret.  c.  7. 

$  Mosheim  and  Brucker. 
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guage,  they  called  these  substantia]  emanative  existences, 
comprehended  within  the  tiUqco^i  which  was  filled  by  the 
divine  Plenitude,  tiuaveg,  or  iEons,  because  they  believed  them 
to  exist  substantially  and  unchangeably.*  In  this  emanative 
series  of  ^Eons,  which  they  conceived  to  be  of  two  sexes,  and 
consequently  capable  of  multiplying  their  kinds,  they  inclu- 
ded the  Demiurgus  or  maker  of  this  world  ;  an  iEon  so  far 
removed  from  the  great  Source  of  Being,  as  to  be  allied  to 
matter,  and  capable  of  acting  upon  it.  Beyond  the  bound- 
less pleroma,  or  region  of  light  filled  by  the  divine  Plenitude, 
there  existed  a  rude,  unformed  mass  of  chaotic  matter, 

»     "  Outrageous  as  a  sea,  dark,  wasteful,  wild," 

the  womb  of  every  species  of  evil.  This  wiid  abyss  of 
matter,  the  Demiurge,  either  accidentally  wandering  beyond 
the  pleroma,  or  driven  out  for  some  offence,  or  commissioned 
by  the  Deity,  undertook  to  reduce  to  order,  to  decorate 
with  various  gifts,  and  finally  to  enrich  with  a  portion  of  the 

*  Oimag  avrccg  v.a&  uvrag.  Brucker,  379.— !^/uw  prop- 
erly signifies  indefinite  or  eternal  duration,  as  opposed  to 
that  which  is  finite.  It  was,  however,  metonymically  used 
for  such  natures  as  are  in  themselves  unchangeable  and 
immortal.  That  it  was  applied  in  this  sense,  even  by  the 
Greek  philosophers  at  the  time  of  Christ,  is  plain  from  Ar- 
rian,  who  uses  it  to  describe  a  nature  the  reverse  of  ours — 
superior  to  frailty,  and  obnoxious  to  no  vicissitude.  There 
was  nothing  strange,  therefore,  in  the  application  of  the  term 
uicovsg,  by  the  Gnostics,  to  beings  of  a  celestial  nature,  liable 
neither  to  accident  nor  change.  The  term  is  used  even  by 
the  ancient  fathers  of  the  purer  class,  to  denote  the  angels  in 
general,  good  as  well  as  bad.  Some  commentators  of  acknow- 
ledged erudition  and  ingenuity,  have  conceived  that  dtwv  has  a 
similar  signification  in  the  New  Testament.  Paul  describes 
the  Ephesians,  before  they  were  acquainted  with  the  gospel  of 
Christy  as  having  walked  -Accra  rbv  ciunva  rbv  xoofiov  rovrov, 
x«t«  rbv  aqiovrarrtg  Qovoiug  rbv  aeQog.  In  this  passage,  aoywv 
r^g  i^ovaiag  rbv  uegog,  "the  prince  of  those  powerful  natures 
which  belong  to,  or  have  their  dwelling  in  the  air,"  appears 
to  be  one  and  the  same  with  him  who  is  first  spoken  of  as  the 
Ai(av  rbv  xoofiov  rbvrov ;  and  according  to  this  exposition, 
'Amv  must  mean  an  immutable  nature."  Mosheim's  Comm. 
Vol.  I.  56,  57. 
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celestial  light.  This  Demiurge,  having  revolted  against  the 
Deity,  assumed  to  himself  the  exclusive  government  of  this 
material  creation,  and  bestowed  the  administration  of  its 
provinces  on  a  number  of  genii  or  spirits  of  inferior  degree, 
who  had  been  his  associates  and  assistants. 

Considering  matter  as  the  source  of  all  evil,  they  supposed 
the  soul,  which  was  derived  from  the  Deity,  to  be  in  bon- 
dage to  the  body,  and  seduced  to  the  worship  of  the  Demi- 
urge, its  creator.  From  this  bondage  God  seeks  to  deliver 
it,  and  recall  it  to  himself;  the  Demiurge  and  his  associates 
opposing  this  divine  purpose,  and  laboring  to  destroy  all 
knowledge  of  the  Deity.  Those  souls  that  renounce  the 
worship  of  the  Demiurge  and  the  bondage  of  matter,  will 
rise  to  God,  but  the  others  will  pass  into  other  bodies  in  an 
indefinite  transmigration  ;  God,  however,  will  finally  prevail, 
the  world  will  be  destroyed,  and  souls  delivered.* 

Now  the  whole  foundation  of  this  peculiar  system  of 
cosmogony  was  laid  in  the  tenet  that  matter  is  intrinsically 
evil.  This  principle  seems  to  have  got  a  deep  and  wide 
hold  of  the  oriental  mind,  so  that  every  philosophical  specu- 
lation embraced  it  as  a  sort  of  acknowledged  axiom.  This 
being  the  case,  it  was  judged  unworthy  of  the  Supreme 
Deity  to  interpose  in  the  work  of  reducing  matter  to  order 
and  beauty.  It  was  impossible  that  an  infinitely  good 
and  perfect  being  could  be  the  author  of  any  thing  evil, 
and  as  matter  itself  is  evil,  and  this  world  full  of  evil,  they 
ehose  to  ascribe  its  creation  to  angels,  ./Eons,  or  one  particu- 
lar iEon,  assisted  by  others.f  The  addition  of  the  fable  that 
this  creative  iEon,  himself  falling  into  corruption,  revolted 
from  God,  was  a  very  natural  consequence  of  setting  him  at 
work  for  the  formation  of  an  evil  world  ;  and  the  belief  that 
this  revolted  iEon,  the  Demiurge,  was  the  God  of  the  Jews, 
seems  an  equally  necessary  consequence,  supposing  a  belief 
in  the  Jewish  Scriptures  ;  for  there  it  is  taught  that  the 
Jehovah  of  the  Hebrews  was  the  Creator  of  the  world. 
Some  of  them,  accordingly,  rejected  the  Old  Testament,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Creator,  nor  could  any,  holding  their  specula- 
tions, receive  the  account  of  the  creation  as  given  by  Moses.  J 

*  Mosh.  Comm.  I.  57.— Mosh.  Eccl.  Hist.  I.  76. 
f  Lardner's  Hist.  Heretics.   Works,  VIII.  355. 
%  Lardner,  VIII.  484. 
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To  aid  in  the  deliverance  of  souls  from  the  power  of  the 
Demiurge  and  the  bondage  of  matter,  they  supposed  Christ 
to  be  an  JEon  sent  from  the  Supreme  Deity.  So  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ  are  raised  to  the  world  of  light,  while  the 
Jews  and  the  heathen  are  still  in  bondage  to  the  Demiurge, 
or  the  creator,  and  to  Hyle,  or  matter.  The  mission  of 
Christ  on  earth,  and  all  these  general  speculations,  were 
variously  exhibited  in  the  different  schools  or  sects  of  phi- 
losophy, according  to  the  fertility  of  their  imagination,  and 
ttieir  respective  leanings  to  the  oriental  system,  whether 
Zoroasterian  or  Cabbalistic,  and  the  occidental,  whether 
1  Jatomc  or  Christian.  Dualism  was  the  characteristic  of 
the  former,  the  doctrine  of  emanations  or  filiations,  that  of 
the  latter.*  Some  of  them  forged  books  under  the  names 
of  Eastern  philosophers,  from  which  they  pretended  to  de- 
rive their  genealogies  of  emanations  from  the  divine  Being. 
1  hey  pretended  to  trace  their  fantastic  systems  up  to  Adam 
in  Paradise ;  and  boasted  that  some  of  their  earliest  books 
were  written  by  the  patriarchs,  Seth,  Noah,  Abraham,  and 
other  holy  men  who  flourished  long  before  the  time  of 
Christ. 

Coming  now  from  this  general  view  to  a  more  particular 
examination,  we  shall  omit  the  three  Samaritan  Gnostics  of 
the  first   century,   Dositheus,  Simon   Magus   and   Menan- 
der,  because  they  were  not  so  properly  Gnostic  corrupters 
of  Christianity,  as  absolute  opposers  of  its  claims,  by  their 
arrogant   pretensions   to    be   themselves  mighty   ^Eons  or 
Messiahs,  sent  from   God   for  the  recovery  of  imprisoned 
souls.     Concerning  the  early  sect  of  the  Nicolaitans,  so  little 
is  known,  that  it  cannot  with  certainty  be  affirmed  whether 
they  were  Gnostics  or  not.     First  in  order  comes  the  Gnos- 
tic system  of  the  Jew   Cerinthus,  very  early  in  the  second 
century,  or,  as  some  think,  near  the  close  of  the  first,  and  be- 
fore the  decease  of  the  Apostle  John.     In  this  the  Gnostic 
principles  were  not  yet  fully  developed,  but  they  were  united 
with  Jewish  and  Christian  opinions. 

Irenasus,  Epiphanius  and  Theodoret  have  all  described 
his  tenets.f  He  believed  in  one  God  ;  and  that  the  world 
was  not  made  by  him,  but  by  jEons  or  angels.     The  God  of 

*  Gieseler,  I.  83. 

t  Lardner,  Hist.  Her.  ch.  4,  sec.  1. 
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the  Jews  was  not  the  Supreme  God,  but  an  ^Eon  ignorant 
of  him.  The  Supreme  God  sent  into  the  world  one  of  the 
blessed  iEons,  whose  name  was  Christ,  and  who  descended 
in  the  shape  of  a  dove  upon  the  Jew  Jesus,  when  he  was 
baptized  in  Jordan.  Christ  through  Jesus  revealed  the  un- 
known God,  and  when,  by  the  instigation  of  the  world's 
creator,  Jesus  was  crucified,  Christ  withdrew  from  him,  so 
that  Jesus  only  suffered.  "  He  said  that  the  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  is  terrestrial,  or  that  he  would  reign  on  this  earth,  for 
he  dreamed  of  eating  and  drinking  and  marriage  and  sacri- 
fices and  festivals  to  be  accomplished  at  Jerusalem,  and  to 
last  for  a  thousand  years  ;  for  so  long  he  thought  the  kingdom 
of  the  Lord  would  endure."  It  is  said  that  the  Evangelist 
John  going  to  bathe,  and  seeing  Cerinthus,  said  :  "  Let  us 
flee  hence,  lest  the  bath  should  fall  upon  Cerinthus,  and  we 
share  the  same  ruin."*  This  latter  account  is  likewise 
given  before  Theodoret,  by  Irenseus. 

Next  to  Cerinthus,  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  and  before  all  the 
other  Gnostic  heresiarchs,  comes  Saturninus  of  Antioch.  In 
his  system  is  distinctly  developed  the  Asiatic  Dualism,  with 
the  Supreme  God  on  one  side,  and  depraved  matter  on  the 
other,  subject  to  a  lord,  or  evil  principle,  called  Satan.  The 
world  and  the  first  men  were  created  without  the  knowledge 
of  God,  and  in  opposition  to  Satan,  by  seven  angels  ;  one  of 
whom  was  the  God  of  the  Jews.f  When  this  creation  was 
completed,  God  imparted  rational  souls  to  the  men  ;  where- 
upon Satan  opposed  another  sort  of  men  of  his  own  crea- 
ting, to  whom  he  imparted  a  malignant,  but  intellectual  soul 
like  his  own.  When  the  world's  creators  had  revolted  from 
the  Supreme  God,  he  sent  down  from  heaven  the  blessed 
iEon  Christ,  clothed  not  with  a  real  body,  but  with  the  sha- 
dow of  one,  that  in  our  world  he  might  destroy  the  kingdom 
of  the  lord  of  matter,  and  point  out  to  good  souls  the  way 
of  returning  back  to  God.  Saturninus  pretended  to  a  very 
rigid  moral  discipline,  regarding  matter  as  inherently  cor- 
rupt, the  body  as  the  seat  of  all  vices,  and  marriage  and 
generation  as  the  devices  of  Satan. J  The  code  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  rejected  by  him,  on  the  ground  of  its  having 
been  compiled  in  part  by  the  creators  of  the  world,  and  in 

*  Lardner,  VIII.  408.  f  Gieseler,  I.  88, 

%  Irenseus  in  Lardner,  VIII.  348. 
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part  by  the  prince  of  matter,  or  Satan.*  Saturnmus  was 
probably  an  obscure  person,  with  but  few  followers,  and 
those  confined  to  Syria. 

Next  were  the  Syrian  Gnostics,  Bardesanes  and  Tatian. 
The  former  was  from  Edessa,  and  flourished  about  the  year 
172;  a  man  of  great  acumen,  and  distinguished  for  many 
learned  productions.  Following  the  oriental  philosophy,  he 
believed  in  a  separate,  independent  author  of  all  evil.  The 
Supreme  God  created  the  world  free  from  evil,  and  formed 
men  with  pure  souls  and  ethereal  bodies.  The  author  of 
evil  having  seduced  men  to  sin,  God,  in  order  to  punish 
them,  permitted  him  to  corrupt  the  world,  and  to  enclose 
men  in  gross  bodies  formed  out  of  sinful  matter.  Hence 
the  struggle  between  reason  and  concupiscence  in  man. 
Jesus,  with  an  ethereal  body,  taught  the  way  of  deliverance 
from  the  bondage  of  matter,  with  the  promise  of  reception 
into  mansions  of  bliss. 

Bardesanes  gained  many  followers  by  his  hymns,  and 
was  generally  esteemed  orthodox,  although  holding  so  many 
Gnostic  errors.  The  Assyrian  Tatian,  his  contemporary, 
was  a  distinguished  and  learned  man,  a  pupil  of  Justin 
Martyr  ;  after  whose  death  he  formed  a  sect  of  Gnostics  in 
his  own  country,  which  was  more  distinguished  by  the  rigid 
observance  of  an  ascetic,  self-denying  life,  than  by  its  specu- 
lative Gnostic  errors.  He  held  that  matter  was  the  source 
of  all  evil,  recommended  the  abhorrence  and  mortification 
of  the  body,  denied  to  our  Saviour  a  real  body,  and  suppo- 
sed that  the  creator  of  the  world  and  the  true  God  were  not 
one  and  the  same  being. 

Bardesanes  and  Tatian  are  both  reckoned,  by  some  learned 
writers,  as  followers  of  Valentinus.  Buddseus  confirms  this 
opinion  respecting  Bardesanes  by  the  authority  of  Jerome, 
who  observes  that  he  was  at  first  a  follower  of  Valentinus, 
but  afterwards  formed  a  separate  heresy.  That  they  were 
addicted  to  the  Cabbalistic  philosophy  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
drew  their  system  from  that  fountain,  he  labors  to  prove. f 

The  most  numerous,  distinguished,  and  best  known  class 
of  Gnostics,  were  the  Alexandrian  or  Egyptian  ;  concerning 
whom  Mosheim  is  particularly  lucid  and  full,  both  in  his 

*  Mosh.  Comm.  II.  210. 

f  Buddeeus  de  Heer.  Valentin.  §  18,  (d.) 
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Commentaries  and  History.  According  to  him,  the  Gnostics 
of  the  Egyptian  class  differed  from  the  Asiatics  by  com- 
bining the  oriental  with  the  Egyptian  philosophy,  and  es- 
pecially in  these  particulars:*  1.  "  Although  they  supposed 
matter  to  be  eternal,  and  also  animated,  they  did  not  recog- 
nise an  eternal  prince  of  darkness  and  of  matter,  or  the  ma- 
lignant deity  of  the  Persians.  2.  They  generally  considered 
our  Saviour  as  consisting  of  two  persons — the  man  Jesus, 
and  the  Son  of  God,  or  Christ ;  and  the  latter,  the  divine 
person,  entered  into  the  man  Jesus  when  he  was  baptized 
by  John,  and  parted  from  him  when  he  was  made  a  prisoner 
by  the  Jews.  3.  They  attributed  to  Christ  a  real  and  not 
an  imaginary  body,  though  they  were  not  all  of  one  senti- 
ment on  this  point.  4.  They  prescribed  to  their  followers 
a  much  milder  system  of  moral  discipline ;  nay,  they  seem- 
ed to  give  precepts  which  favored  the  corrupt  propensities 
of  men." 

Among  the  Egyptian  Gnostics  the  first  place  is  commonly 
assigned  to  Basilides  of  Alexandria,  who  flourished  about 
the  year  125.  Clement  of  Alexandria  places  him  in  the 
time  of  Adrian,  and  gives  the  story  that  he  had  been  taught 
by  Glaucias,  a  disciple  of  Peter,  f  He  maintained  that  there 
emanated  from  the  great  First  Cause  (&sbg  uQQtjiog)  seven 
most  excellent  tEoiis,  (vovg,  Xoyog,  qiQov^aig,  aoqu'a,  8vva/ug, 
dixuioavvTj,  £tQ)jri],)  composing  the  first  world  of  spirits.^  Two 
of  these  ./Eons,  Dunamis  and  Sophia,  procreated  the  angels 
of  the  highest  order,  from  whom  there  sprung  successively 
three  hundred  and  sixty- five  other  heavens  ;  which  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  mystic  Egyptian  word  Abraxas,  containing, 
when  written  in  Greek,  the  letters  that  make  up  the  number 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  undoubtedly  meant  to  de- 
signate, by  a  figure  of  speech,  the  highest  .ZEon,  or  prince 
of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five,  styled  Princeps  Caelo- 

*  Mosh.  Eccl.  Hist.  I.  175. 

f  Circa  tempora  Adriani  imperatoris  fuerunt,  qui  hsereses 
excogitarent,  et  pervenerent  usque  ad  a^tatem  Antonini  natu 
majoris,  sicut  Basilides,  etiamsi  Glauciam  sibi  adscribat  mag- 
istrum,  ut  ipsi  gloriantur,  qui  fuit  Petri  interpres.  Clem. 
Stromata.  7. 

%  Ireneeus,  quoted  at  length  in  Lardner.  Hist.  Her.  sec.  2. 
Also,  Gieseler,  I.  84. 
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rum.  By  the  seven  angels  of  the  lowest  heaven  the  world 
was  made,  out  of  the  animated,  malignant  and  disorderly 
mass  of  matter,  under  the  superintendence  of  their  chief,  the 
God  of  the  Jews.  The  Supreme  God  approved  of  the  work 
when  it  was  achieved  ;  and  benevolently  added  rational, 
spiritual  souls  to  those  men  whom  the  angels  had  formed, 
with  only  concupiscent,  brutal  souls,  derived  from  matter. 
When  the  world  was  thus  supplied  with  rational  souls  of 
men,  the  angels,  who  formed  it,  apportioned  its  government 
and  inhabitants  among  themselves,  so  that  each  nation  might 
have  its  peculiar  angelic  ruler.  Their  chief  made  choice  of 
the  Jewish  nation  for  himself,  and  gave  them  a  law  by  his 
servant  Moses.*  In  order  to  prevent  the  human  souls  that 
were  thus  allied  to  gross  matter  from  sinking  into  a  state  of 
brutal  insensibility,  God  sent  them  instructive  legates  and 
prophets.  "Those  that  were  attentive  to  the  calls  of  these  di- 
vine missionaries,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  material  body  were 
received  to  the  regions  of  felicity  ;  but  those  who  rejected 
the  proffered  boon  were  constrained  to  migrate  to  other 
bodies,  either  of  men  or  brutes,  there  to  take  up  their  resi- 
dence until  they  should  become  qualified  for  reascending  to 
their  pristine,  blissful  abodes."f 

Being  a  professed  Christian,  Basilides  made  it  his  study 
so  to  bend  the  principles  and  facts  of  the  gospel,  as  to 
support  these  philosophic,  or  rather  fantastic  tenets.  Accor- 
dingly he  maintained  that  the  cause  of  Christ's  advent  into 
the  world,  was  the  gradual  defection  of  its  founders  and 

*  "  When  a  distribution  was  afterwards  made,  the  chief  of 
the  angels  had  the  people  of  the  Jews  particularly  to  his 
share,  a  doctrine  which,  in  the  main,  was  received  by  many 
ancients ;  and  is  in  part  founded  upon  Deut.  32:  8 ;  which, 
according  to  the  version  of  the  Seventy,  is  to  this  purpose  : 
'  When  the  Most  High  divided  the  nations,  and  separated  the 
sons  of  Adam,  he  set  the  bounds  of  the  people,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  angels  of  God  j'  and  this  opinion  they  en- 
deavored to  support  by  Dan.  10:  13,  21,  and  12:  1."  Lardner 
on  Basil.  Hist.  Her.  sec.  5. 

f  Mosh.  Comm.  II.  233.  Origin  observes,  that  Basilides 
endeavored  to  deduce  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of 
souls,  from  the  words  of  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  : 
"  I  was  alive  without  the  law  once."  Lardner,  Hist.  Her. 
sec.  29. 
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governors  from  the  Supreme  God,  their  ambitious  wars 
and  strifes  for  dominion  among  themselves,  and  the  conse- 
quent corruption,  depravity  and  wretchedness  of  the  whole 
human  race.  In  compassion  upon  the  souls  of  divine  origin, 
God  sent  from  heaven  his  Son — the  first  of  the  seven  yEons — 
that,  by  joining  himself  to  the  man  Jesus,  he  might  restore  the 
long  lost  knowledge  of  his  Father,  and  overturn  the  em- 
pire of  the  angels  who  governed  the  world,  and  especially 
of  the  insolent  Lord  of  the  Jews.  Enraged  at  this  invasion 
of  his  dominion,  the  God  of  the  Jews  caused  his  subjects  to 
seize  the  man  Jesus  and  put  him  to  death  ;  but  against  the 
iEon  Christ  he  had  no  power.  When  their  bodies  die,  the 
souls  of  those  that  obey  the  precepts  of  Christ  ascend  to 
God,  and  the  corrupt,  vitiated  matter  of  their  bodies  is 
never  restored  to  life  again ;  while  the  disobedient  pass 
away  into  other  bodies,  until  their  impurities  shall  be  wholly 
purged  away. 

It  was  one  of  the  opinions  of  Basilides,  that  none  but 
sinners  suffer  any  evil  in  this  life,  and  when  the  martyrs 
were  adduced  as  suffering  for  the  gospel,  he  answered  that 
their  pains  were  the  punishment  of  sins  committed  either  in 
this  life,  or  in  a  pre-existent  state.*  When  pressed  with 
the  argument  of  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord,  he  argued  again, 
that  as  Jesus  was  a  mere  man,  and  as  no  man  is  free  from 
sin,  it  were  better  to  suppose  Jesus  a  sinner,  than  allow 
God  to  be  the  cause  of  any  evil  :  "  I  would  say  any  thing 
rather  than  censure  Providence."  An  accurate  and  impar- 
tial exhibition  of  his  sentiments  is  given  by  Lardner,f  drawn 
more  especially  from  Clement  of  Alexandria,  together  with 
a  close  analysis  from  Beausobre's  History  of  Manichaeism. 
Basilides  of  course  denied  the  resurrection,  as  all  the  Gnos- 
tics must  do,  who  held  the  essential  depravity  of  matter. 
Though  strict  in  his  morals,  and  recommending  purity  of  life 
and  the  practice  of  piety  to  others,  as  is  evident  from  the  testi- 

*  Mosheim  thinks  that  Basilides  must  have  accounted  for 
the  association  of  divine  souls  with  gross  material  bodies, 
only  in  this  Avay ;  they  had  sinned  in  another  state.  He 
quotes  Clemens  Alex.  Sed  Basilidis  hypothesis  dicit  animam, 
quae  prius  peccaverat  in  alia  vita,  hie  pati  supplicium.  Coram. 
II.  233,234. 

t  Hist.  Her.  sec.  7,  8.     Works,  8. 
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mony  of  Clement,  his  followers  were  guilty  of  the  grossest 
excesses,  which  they  sanctioned  by  the  sophisms  of  their 
system.  The  maxim  which  they  entertained,  that  God  was 
not  to  be  feared,  but  loved  only,  would,  very  naturally,  de- 
liver them  to  all  kinds  of  licentiousness.*  Basilides  himself 
taught  that  it  is  lawful  to  conceal  one's  religion  and  deny 
Christ  when  life  is  in  danger,  and  to  participate  in  the  pagan 
feasts,  which  followed  their  sacrifices.  From  this  conces- 
sion to  depravity  the  same  consequence  would  follow. 

In  regard  to  the  mystic  meaning  of  the  word  Abraxas, 
and  the  charge  of  magic  and  incantations  brought  against 
Basilides,  the  curious  reader  may  consult  the  second  volume 
of  Mosheim's  Commentaries,  the  Palaeographia  Gra?ca  of 
Montfaucon,  and,  if  possible,  Montfaucon's  Antiquitc  Ex- 
pliquee,  with  the  full  and  cautious  dissertation  in  Lardner. 
The  use  of  this  word  by  the  Basilidians,  and  of  the  gems 
called  Abraxasi  as  amulets  or  charms,  came  in  part  from 
the  Jewish  Cabbala,  and  in  part  from  the  paganism  of  the 
Egyptians  ;  with  the  figures  and  names  of  whose  deities 
upon  those  gems  are  mingled,  in  some  instances,  the  names 
of  God  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  f  Nothing  can  exhibit 
more  clearly  the  monstrous  character  of  the  superstitions, 
Oriental,  Pagan  and  Jewish,  that  early  corrupted  Christi- 
anity, than  the  description  of  these  gems.  The  name  of 
Abraxas  was  probably  used  by  the  Egyptians  as  a  talisman 
against  evil  demons.  J  Basilides  was  an  Egyptian,  and  the 
adoption  of  their  opinions  and  practices  into  his  system  was 
as  natural  and  likely  as  any  part  of  the  combination  of 
Oriental,  Cabbalistic  and  Pagan  philosophy  and  mythology. 
Many  of  the  Christian  fathers  were  believers  in  the  efficacy 
of  certain  names  to  expel  demons. §  The  Jewish  exorcists 
used  the  names  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  the 
Cabbalists  the  names  of  God  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
The  name  of  Beelzebub,  "  the  prince  of  the  demons,"  would 

*  II  est  bien  vraisemblable,  que  c'est  la  ce  qui  fit  attribuer 
aux  Basilidieus,  et  aux  autres  Gnostiques,  des  mceurs  impures 
et  profanes.  Que  doit  on  penser  de  gens,  qui  font  profession 
de  ne  point  craindre  Dieu  1  Beausobre's  Hist.  Manich.  quoted 
in  Lardner. 

f  Lardner,  Hist.  Her.  s.  22.  J  Mosheim  Comm.  II.  261. 

§  Justin  Martyr  and  Origen,  quoted  in  Lardner,  VIII.  368, 
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seem  to  have  been  in  use,  judging  from  the  blasphemous 
charge  of  the  Pharisees  against  our  Lord.*  After  the  cast- 
ing out  of  devils  in  the  name  of  Christ  by  his  disciples  be- 
came known,  those  magicians  who  had  hitherto  exorcised 
by  other  names,  seem  to  have  adopted  his  name,  Jesus, 
which  they  saw  to  be  so  powerful.  The  seven  sons  of 
Sceva,  the  chief  of  the  Jewish  priests,  did  this.  The  ex- 
pression "  certain  of  the  vagabond  Jews,  exorcists,"  referred 
to  a  class,  some  of  whom,  it  is  not  unlikely,  continued  their 
practices  in  the  heretical  sects  of  Christianity.  The  "  doc- 
trines of  devils,"  reprobated  by  the  Apostle,  as  marks  of 
heretical  sects  that  were  to  arise,  together  with  the  "  pro- 
fane and  old  wives'  fables,"  the  "  fables  and  endless  geneal- 
ogies, which  minister  questions,"  as  well  as  the  "  profane 
and  vain  babblings  and  oppositions  of  yvacug,  falsely  so 
called,"  all  characterized  the  Gnostic  sects  from  the  very 
first.  The  signs  of  "  their  conscience  seared  with  hot  iron," 
and  of  "  forbidding  to  marry,  and  commanding  to  abstain 
from  meats,"  were  also  visible,  long  before  all  these  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  were  converged,  concentrated  and  con- 
solidated into  one  vast  system  of  corruption.  As  early  as 
Saturninus,  we  have  seen,  marriage  and  generation  were 
affirmed  to  be  of  Satan,  and  abstinence  from  animal  food 
was  enjoined. 

Still  more  ingenious,  diffuse,  imaginative  and  fabulous 
was  the  system  of  Valentinus,  who  went  from  Alexandria 
to  Rome  about  the  year  140,  and  was  there  expelled  from 
the  bosom  of  the  church  as  an  incorrigible  heretic.  He 
perfected  his  system  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  there 
died  about  the  year  160.  He  surpassed  all  his  fellow  here- 
siarchs  in  fecundity  of  genius,  and  in  the  multitude  of  his 
followers,  his  doctrines  passing  with  astonishing  celerity 
through  Asia,  Africa  and  Europe.  Without  entering  mi- 
nutely into  his  complicated  and  curious  fables,  it  is  enough 
to  say,  that  he  supposed  thirty  alternately  male  and  fe- 
male iEons  to  have  emanated  from  the  abyss  (buthos)  of 
Deity,  who  constituted  the  pleroma.f  Besides  these,  there 
were  four  others  of  pre-eminent  greatness,  Horus,  the  guar- 

*  Matt.  12:  24, 

f  The  expression  of  Paul,  In  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of 
the  Godhead  bodily,  may  have  had  respect  to  this  monstrous 
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dian  of  the  confines  of  the  pleroma,  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  Jesus.  From  the  passionate  struggles  of  the  last  of  the 
yEons — Sophia — to  comprehend  and  unite  herself  with  the 
original,  uncreated  Source  of  all,  there  sprang  an  imperfect 
being,  called  Achamoth,  (the  sciences  or  philosophy,)  who, 
wandering  in  chaos  without  the  pleroma,  at  length  imparted 
life  to  matter,  and  formed  the  Demiurgus,  by  whom  the 
world  was  made  of  the  sensitive  substance,  (Psychie,)  and 
the  material,  (Hylie,)  to  which  also,  in  the  formation  of  men, 
Achamoth  added  the  spiritual  (or  Pneumatic.)*  "  In  process 
of  time  the  Demiurgus  forgot  his  createdness,  and,  by  his 
prophets  sent  among  the  Jews,  pretended  to  be  the  Supreme 
God,  and  subjected  men  to  his  grievous  tyranny,  and  obliter- 
ated the  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  To  rescue  man  from 
this  deplorable  state,  the  Deity  sent  Christ  from  the  '  ple- 
roma of  his  glory,'  who  passed  uncontaminated  through  the 
body  of  Mary,  as  water  through  a  conduit.  Had  he  re- 
ceived the  minutest  particle  from  the  body  of  Mary,  it 
might,  like  leaven,  have  corrupted  the  whole  mass,  and  gen- 
erated in  the  sensitive  soul,  a  propensity  inimical  to  reason. f 
At  his  baptism,  Jesus,  another  of  the  highest  ./Eons,  joined 
himself  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  dove."  The  enraged  Demi- 
urgus caused  him  to  be  seized  and  crucified.  But  before 
his  death  the  /Eons,  Christ  and  Jesus,  forsook  him  and  fled 
back  to  the  pleroma  ;  so  that  only  his  material  (Hylie)  body, 
and  sensitive  (Psychie)  soul  were  suspended  on  the  cross. 

Those  who,  according  to  the  precepts  of  Christ,  renounce 
the  worship  not  only  of  the  pagan  deities,  but  likewise  of  the 
Jewish  God,  and  submit  to  have  their  sentient  and  concupi- 
scent soul  chastised  and  reformed  by  reason,  shall  with  both 
their  souls,  the  rational  and  the  sentient,  be  admitted  to  the 
mansions  of  the  blessed  near  to  the  pleroma.     And  when  all 

fancy  of  the  genealogy  of  the  iEons.  But  the  Valentinians,  it 
would  seem,  resorted  to  that  Scripture  for  confirmation  of 
their  scheme.  Namque  quod  (Coloss.  2:  9)  dicitur,  in  Christo 
habitasse  totam  plenitudinem  Deitatis,  id  more  suo  explica- 
bant  omnium  aeonum  perfectiones  in  earn  collatas  esse,  et  sic 
porro.     Buddaus,  G,  (i.) 

*  Mosh.  Comm.  266— 300.— Buddams  de  Heeres.  Valent. 
sec.  6. — Gieseler,  I.  86. 

f  Mosh.  Comm.  II.  290,  292. 
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the  particles  of  the  divine  nature,  or  all  souls,  shall  be  sepa- 
rated from  matter  and  purified,  a  raging  fire  shall  spread 
through  this  material  universe,  and  destroy  the  whole  fabric 
of  nature,  by  which  all  things  shall  be  consummated,  and  the 
'  harmony  of  the  universe  restored.' 

Nearly  allied,  in  many  respects,  to  the  Valentinians,  was 
the  sect  of  the  Orphites  or  Serpentians,  whose  leader  was 
Euphrates,  and  which  Mosheim  thinks  to  have  originated 
among  the  Jews,  even  before  the  Christian  era.  They  were 
divided  into  various  sects,  of  which  one  supposed  the  serpent 
that  deceived  our  first  parents  to  have  been  Sophia,  or 
Christ  himself,  concealed  under  the  serpent's  form.  This 
opinion  induced  them  to  keep  some  sacred  serpents,  and  to 
pay  them  a  species  of  honor,  from  which  has  originated 
their  name.  Into  such  absurdities,  remarks  Mosheim,  men 
might  easily  fall,  who  believed  the  creator  of  the  world  to 
be  a  different  being  from  the  Supreme  God,  and  regarded 
as  divine  whatever  was  opposed  to  the  pleasure  of  Demi- 
urgus.  Notwithstanding  its  absurdity,  of  all  the  strictly 
Gnostic  sects,  this  is  said  to  have  lasted  the  longest,  Justi- 
nian having  enacted  laws  against  them  so  late  as  the  year 
530.* 

Worst  of  all  the  Gnostics  was  Carpocrates  of  Alexandria, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Adrian.  In  the  general  principles 
of  his  philosophy  he  did  not  differ  from  the  other  Egyptian 
Gnostics.  But  he  maintained  that  Jesus  was  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  that  he 
was  superior  to  other  men  in  nothing  but  fortitude  and 
greatness  of  soul.  "  Like  Pythagoras,  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
he  had  shown  by  his  example  how  the  Gnostic  was  to  free 
himself  from  the  Demiurge,  and  unite  with  the  Supreme 
God,  (Monas.)  His  followers  kept  in  their  sanctuaries  the 
portraits  of  those  Grecian  philosophers,  together  with  that 
of  Jesus."  The  Carpocratians  openly  professed  the  most 
horriffie  immoralities  ;  and,  if  not  utterly  misrepresented, 
they  must  have  swept  away  the  foundations  of  virtue,  and 
given  to  the  corrupt  heart  license  to  all  iniquity. 

The  last  of  the  strictly  Gnostic  families  of  the  second 
century  which  we  shall  notice,  is  that  of  Asia  Minor,  or  the 

*  For  a  full  account  of  the  Orphites,  see  Neander.  Kir- 
chen.  I.  746—756. 

SECOND    SERIES,   VOL.    IV.    NO.    II.  10 
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school  of  Marcion.  He  studied  at  Rome  between  140  and 
150  ;  and  failing  to  obtain  an  office  in  the  church,  to  which 
he  aspired,  and  having  been  twice  excommunicated,  became 
a  follower  of  the  Syrian  Gnostic  Cordo,  and  with  him  origi. 
nated  a  powerful  party,  called  Marcionites  ;  which,  notwith- 
standing every  effort  to  subdue  them,  existed  as  late  as  the 
sixth  century.  Starting  with  the  oriental,  Syriac  and  Per- 
sian notion,  that  there  are  two  first  causes  of  things — the 
one  perfectly  good,  and  the  other  perfectly  evil — they  ranked 
the  architect  of  this  world,  or  the  God  of  the  Jews,  who  is 
neither  perfectly  good  nor  perfectly  evil,  between  these  two 
deities.  According  to  Origen,  they  held  that  the  good  prin- 
ciple governs  the  Christians,  the  creating  principle  the  Jews, 
and  the  evil  principle  the  heathen.*  The  evil  deity  and  the 
creating  deity  were  perpetually  at  war ;  each  seeking  to 
subject  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  world  to  himself.  To 
put  an  end  to  this  war,  and  deliver  the  souls  of  mankind, 
the  Supreme  God  sent  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  appear- 
ance of  a  body,  "  dissolving/'  as  Irenaeus  says,  "  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  and  all  the  works  of  him  that  made  the  world."f 
He  was  assailed  both  by  the  evil  deity,  and  the  creating 
deity,  at  whose  instigation  he  was  betrayed  by  the  Jews 
and  crucified  ;  but  as  Marcion  did  not  believe  that  our  Lord 
was  born  at  all,  or  had  any  thing  but  the  appearance  of  a 
man,  the  crucifixion  must  have  been  only  in  appearance. 
Those  who  subdue  and  mortify  their  bodies,  and,  renounc- 
ing the  evil  deity  and  the  God  of  the  Jews,  cleave  to  the 
Supreme  God,  shall,  after  death,  ascend  to  the  celestial 
mansions.J 

The  Marcionites  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and, 
according  to  Epiphanius,  believed  in  the  transmigration  of 
souls.§  They  believed  there  were  to  be  two  Christs,  the 
Christ  promised  by  the  prophets  of  the  Creator  being  yet  to 
come.  Their  moral  discipline,  as  prescribed,  was  austere 
and  rigorous,  and  their  manners  virtuous.  They  condemn- 
ed marriage,  wine,  flesh,  and  whatever  is  grateful  and 
pleasant  to  the  body.     They  fasted  on  the  Jewish  Sabbath, 

*  Dial,  contr.  Marcion,  quoted  in  Lardner,  Hist.  Her.  §  9. 

|  Irenaeus  in  Lardner,  VIII.  448. 

X  Mosh.  Comm.  II.  318-332.— Eccl.  Hist.  I.  173. 

§  Lardner,  VIII.  469. 
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to  show  their  contempt  for  the  God  of  the  Jews,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Clement,  became  martyrs  out  of  hatred  to  him, 
and  abstained  from  marriage  that  they  might  not  people  his 
world.*  They  rejected  the  Old  Testament,  as  proceeding 
from  the  Creator,  mutilated  the  New  Testament,  wherever 
it  contained  quotations  from  the  Old,  and  asserted  that 
Christ  came  to  destroy  the  law  given  by  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  because  it  was  opposite  to  the  gospel.  Of  the  gos- 
pels, Marcion  received  only  one,  that  of  Luke,  mutilated, 
altered,  and  interpolated  at  pleasure.  He  had  a  great  num- 
ber of  followers,  some  of  whom  established  new  sects. 

A  review  of  the  tenets  of  the  Gnostics  confirms  us  in  two 
opinions.  First,  as  to  their  origin,  it  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
admixture  of  no  one  system  of  philosophy  then  prevalent 
on  the  earth  with  Christianity,  but  to  a  vicious  combination 
of  materials  from  them  all.  The  Dualism  of  the  East  is  up- 
permost ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  inherent,  inseparable  de- 
pravity of  matter,  as  the  source  of  evil  and  of  sin,  constitutes 
the  essence  of  Gnosticism.  But  in  its  various  phases,  we  see 
things  that  may  have  come  from  Plato,  and  even  Aristotle,  as 
well  as  Zoroaster ;  from  Greece,  Egypt  and  Judea,  as  well 
as  Persia  and  Babylon.  The  doctrine  of  the  transmigration 
of  souls  may  have  been  the  progeny,  for  the  Gnostic  sects, 
either  of  the  Egyptian  mythology,  or  of  the  Pythagorean 
philosophy.  The  Greeks  and  the  Egyptians  might  have 
been  the  parents  of  all  the  fantastic  and  monstrous  chime- 
ras of  the  Gnostic  mind,  without  any  acquaintance  with 
what  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  admirable  work  on  ancient  Chris- 
tianity, denominates  "  that  awful  mistress  of  the  ancient 
world,  the  OriEiNtaTi  Theosophy." 

Secondly,  as  to  the  traces  of  the  Gnostics  to  be  found  in 
the  New  Testament,  we  are  convinced  that  Paul  has  them 
in  view  more  than  once  ;  that,  while  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  separate  societies  were  already  formed,  the  opinions, 
or  distorted  phantasmas  of  opinion,  growing  out  of  the  mix- 
ture of  Christianity  with  the  heathen  philosophy,  which  led 
to  such  societies,  were  already  intruded  upon  the  church. 
It  makes  but  little  difference  whether,  at  that  early  period, 
we  call  the  stream  of  corrupting  philosophy,  Heathen,  Jew- 
ish, or  Gnostic ;  the  latter  is  the  term  which  soon  began  to 

*  Clement  and  Epiphanius  in  Lardner,  VII.  482. 
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distinguish  the  various  compounds  of  error,  Pagan  or  Cab- 
balistic, with  the  truths  of  religion  revealed  by  Christ,  and 
preached  by  the  apostles. 

The  learned  Buddaeus  declares  his  conviction  that  the 
whole  system  of  the  Valentinian  heresy  flowed  from  the  Jew- 
ish Cabbala,  that  corrupted  fountain  of  subtle  speculations 
concerning  divine  things.*  In  the  time  of  the  apostles  it  con- 
sisted in  a  system  of  oral  traditions,  which  the  Jews  affected 
to  have  received  by  divine  inspiration.  Its  succession  of 
philosophical  legends,  representing  all  things  as  descending 
in  a  continued  scale  from  the  first  Light,  the  Deity  and  Crea- 
tor, f  were  a  fit  parentage  for  the  Gnostic  doctrines  of  the 
generations  of  JEons.  By  an  elaborate  comparison  of  the 
Valentinian  system  with  the  Jewish  Cabbala,  Buddaeus 
proves  the  closest  resemblance  between  the  two  in  twenty 
definite  particulars.  Gnosticorum  recte  et  Valentinianorum, 
ex  eodurnfonte  derivandce  fuerint  hcereses.  A  more  perfect 
description  of  the  Cabbalistic  Hebrew  philosophy  received 
by  the  Gnostics,  especially  by  the  Valentinians,  could  not  be 
given  than  that  by  Paul,  1  Tim.  1:  4,  "fables  and  endless 
genealogies,  which  minister  questions  rather  than  godly  ed- 
ifying, which  is  in  faith  ;"  also  Col.  2:  8,  "  philosophy  and 
vain  deceit,  the  traditions  of  men  and  the  elements  of  the 
world."  In  Col.  2:  18,  19,  "intruding  into  those  things 
WThich  he  hath  not  seen,  vainly  puffed  up  by  his  fleshly 
mind,  and  not  holding  the  Head,"  we  have  a  graphic  de- 
lineation of  almost  any  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Gnostic 
sects.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  opinion  of  Vitringa. 
••  I  see  not,"  he  observes,  "  to  what  these  expressions  of  the 
apostle  can  properly  be  referred,  if  not  to  those  subtle  dis- 
putations concerning  the  Divinity  and  its  various  emanations, 
with  which  certain  Jews,  followers  of  the  Platonic  or  Pytha- 
gorean schools  of  philosophy,  were  much  occupied."^    And 

*  Mihi  certum  et  exploratum  est,  totum  illud  Valentinian* 
doctrinae  systema,  ex  Kabbala  Judaeorum,  turn  jam  corrupta, 
et  in  subtilissimas  speculationes  de  rebus  divinis  abeunte, 
profluxisse  :  idque  vel  ex  eo  luculenter  patet,  quod  eadem 
Kabbalistarum  sint  placita,  quas  proposuerunt  ac  defenderunt 
Valentiniani.     Buddaeus,  Diss,  de  Haeresi  Val.  §  15. 

f  Tennemann,  Hist.  Phil.  §  198. 

%  Quin  ubi  Paul  us  in  Epistola  ad  Timotheum  priore  hunc 
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again,  in  a  learned  dissertation  concerning  the  Sephiroth  of 
the  Cabbalists,  he  avows  his  firm  persuasion,  that  where 
Paul  admonishes  Timothy  to  guard  against  Jewish  fables  and 
interminable  genealogies,  the  word  yevealoyiag  means  the 
same  thing  with  the  apostle,  as  the  word  Sephirarum  with 
the  Cabbalists  ;  referring  to  the  same  absurd  system  of  gene- 
rations of  the  Divine  attributes,  ^Eones  with  the  Gnostics, 
Sephiuoth  with  the  Cabbalists.* 

The  subject  of  the  moral  influence  of  Gnosticism,  with  its 
long  continued  and  disastrous  reign,  whether  acknowledged 
or  opposed,  within  the  pale  of  ancient  Christianity,  will  form 
an  interesting  field  of  future  investigation.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary, in  connection,  to  present  a  brief  view  of  the  Manichean 
form  of  Gnosticism  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries. 

charissimum  discipulum  suum  dehortatur  ab  avri&eaeai  rr\g 
ipEvdcovv/AOV  yvwaeoog,  oppositis  parallelismis  scientise  falso  sic 
dicta,  et  a  fabulis  et  ytveaXoyiaig  a7TeQuvroig,  recensionibus  in- 
finitis  :  non  video  quo  illud  commodius  referri  queat,  quam  ad 
subtilissimas  disputationes  de  Divinitate,  ejusque  variis  Etna- 
nationibus,  (Kabbalistse  m^BS  dicunt:)  quibus  se  Jvidsei  aliqui, 
Platonic*  aut  Pythagoricse  Philosophise  studiosi,  occupatos 
habebant,  et  in  quibus  arcanse  et  sublimioris  sciential,  maxi- 
mam  constituebant  partem.  Quomodo  jam  olim  Irenseus  et 
Tertullianus  Pauli  mentem  acceperunt,  et  mihi  recte  acce» 
pisse  videntur.  Vitringa,  Obs.  Sac.  II.  150. 
*  Vitringa,  Dis.  de  Seph.  Kab.  L.  I.  c.  2. 
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ARTICLE   VII. 

An  Essay  on  the  Power  of  the  Will  over  the  other 

Faculties. 

By  the  Authoi  of  "  An  Essay  on  Cause  and  Effect,"  etc.     Vol.  II.,  p.  381. 

In  an  " Essay  on  Cause  and  Effect,"  in  the  Repository 
for  October,  1831),  the  writer*  of  the  present  article  endeav- 
ored to  establish  the  position,  that  the  doctrine  of  free  agen- 
cy primarily  consists  in  maintaining,  that  mind  is  constituted 
with  power  to  choose  otherwise  than  as  it  does  choose.  In 
other  words,  a  free  agent  is  a  mind  possessing  susceptibili- 
ties of  pain  and  pleasure,  intellect,  which  enables  it  to  jud^e 
what  will  secure  the  most  enjoyment,  and  will,  or  the  power 
of  deciding  which  land  of  enjoyment  shall  be  secured;— 
it  is  not,  like  matter,  bound,  by  iis  nature  to  one  and  only 
one  fixed  rule  of  change,  but  is  endowed  with  inherent 
powers  of  activity,  so  that  motives  are  not  producing,  but 
only  occasional  causes  of  volition. 

*  The  "  Essay"  of  this  writer  in  the  Repository  for  October 
1839,  for  peculiar  reasons,  as  then  stated,  was  allowed  to  ap- 
pear anonymously.  Much  curiosity  was  manifested  to  know 
its  authorship,  and  the  editor,  as  well  as  the  writer,  has  to 
regret  that  the  name,  through  the  neglect  of  some  one  has 
become  known  to  a  few  of  our  readers.  As  the  reasons  for 
withholding  it  are  quite  peculiar,  and  such  as  would  be 
regarded  altogether  creditable  to  the  writer,  it  is  hoped  that 
no  unnecessary  publication  of  it  will  be  made  by  those  to 
whom  it  may  have  been  communicated. 

Our  constant  readers  are  aware  that  the  former  "Essay"  by 
this  author  has  called  forth  two  articles  from  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Woods,  in  the  January  and  July  Nos.  of  the  Repository,  and 
an  article  by  an  anonymous  "  Inquirer,"  in  the  April  No.,  on 
the  same  general  subject.  The  points  in  discussion,  in  these 
able  hands,  we  think  have  already  received  some  interesting 
and  profitable  elucidation.  Dr.  Woods,  however,  has  some°- 
thmg  more  to  say  in  reply  to  the  questions  propounded  to  him 
by  "  Inquirer,"  and  the  writer  of  the  present  article  will  claim 
the  right  of  replying  to  the  strictures  of  Dr.  Woods  on  the 
bssayofOctober,  1839.  Indeed  a  reply  to  the  first  article  of 
Dr.  Woods  was  furnished  by  the  author  of  the  "Essay,"  in 
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The  question  of  free  agency  relates  simply  to  the  power's 
conferred  on  mind  by  the  Creator.  The  fatalist  claims  that 
it  is  so  constituted  that  it  can  choose  only  one  thing,  viz. 
that  which  it  does  choose.  The  advocate  of  free  agency 
claims  that  it  has  power  to  choose  either  of  two  or  more 
modes  of  enjoyment,  and  that  in  all  cases  of  volition  it  had 
power  to  have  chosen  otherwise. 

In  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  free  agency,  the  writer 
stated  the  opposite  doctrine  of  fate,  and  showed  that  its 
whole  defence  was  based,  either  on  the  assumption  that  de- 
sire and  volition  are  the  same  thing,  or  else  on  a  species  of 
sophistry  which  seems  to  unite  the  character  of  the  petitio 
principii,  and  also  of  reasoning  in  a  circle.  The  writer 
then  attempted  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  free  agency,  by 
showing  that  it  is  one  of  those  intuitive  truths,  or  first 
principles  of  reason,  which  all  men  believe,  and  which  they 
prove  to  be  their  belief  by  their  feelings,  words  and  actions. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  inquire  concerning  the  other  con- 
stitutional powers  of  mind,  and  how  far  they  can  be  mod- 
ified or  controlled  by  the  will.  And  in  doing  this,  there 
will  be  no  need  of  abstruse  and  metaphysical  subtilties  or 
technics.  The  language  of  common  life  furnishes  all  the 
distinctions  and  the  terms  which  will  be  required. 

The  question  then  in  popular  language  is  this,  How  far 
are  our  thoughts  and  feelings  under  the  control  of  our  will  ? 

It  appears  that  the  mind  is  susceptible  of  pain  and  plea- 
sure from  a  great  variety  of  sources.  There  are  the  enjoy- 
ments of  the  senses,  the  pleasures  of  taste,  the  enjoyment 
connected  with  the  simple  exercise  of  our  physical  and 
mental  powers,  the  enjoyment  of  the  affections,  and  the 
pleasures  incident  to  our  moral  nature.     All  these  suscepti- 

season  for  our  July  No.  But  we  shall  be  excused  for  defer- 
ring its  publication,  to  afford  the  writer  opportunity  to  say,  in 
a  single  article  hereafter,  all  that  may  be  judged  necessary  in 
answer  to  the  two  articles  by  Dr.  Woods.  We  are  happy  to 
add  that  the  spirit  of  these  discussions,  thus  far,  has  been 
such  as  we  desire  ever  to  see  exhibited  on  the  pages  of  the 
Repository.  We  trust,  also,  that  the  writers  will,  in  the  end, 
be  able  fully  to  understand  each  other,  and  that  some  points 
of  truth,  which  have  long  been  the  subject  of  controversy, 
will  have  been  so  explained  and  defended  as  to  command  the 
settled  belief  of  our  intelligent  readers. — Editors. 
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bilities  render  us  liable  to  suffer  from  the  same  sources. 
This,  of  course,  is  an  incomplete  enumeration  of  the  mental 
susceptibilities.  All  acts  of  volition  relate  to  the  attainment 
of  some  one  or  other  of  these  kinds  of  enjoyment,  or  the 
avoidance  of  suffering  from  some  of  these  sources.  No  act 
of  volition  can  be  named,  that  does  not  imply  a  desire  to 
escape  some  evil  or  gain  some  good,  of  which  these  suscep- 
tibilities make  us  capable. 

Minds  seem  to  be  differently  endowed  in  reference  to  the 
relative  proportion  of  these  susceptibilities,  as  to  vividness 
and  strength.  Whether  this  is  owing  to  the  original  consti- 
tution of  mind,  or  to  differing  influences  and  circumstances 
in  the  early  period  of  existence,  is  a  question  of  little  prac- 
tical moment,  and  one  not  easily  determined.  But  the  fact 
of  such  a  difference  none  can  dispute.  That  some  are  much 
more  susceptible  to  emotions  of  shame,  or  fear,  or  anger, 
that  some  are  susceptible  to  higher  enjoyment  from  the  pos- 
session of  power,  or  distinction  or  affection  than  others, 
none  will  deny.  A  rational  mind  is  one  which  has  the 
power  of  comparing  different  modes  of  enjoyment,  of  ascer- 
taining their  relative  tendencies  through  a  long  period  of 
time,  and  of  deciding  which  will  secure  the  most  enjoyment 
with  the  least  suffering  ;  and  a  mind  is  said  to  act  rationally, 
just  in  proportion  as  its  choices  lead  to  the  attainment  of  the 
highest  amount  of  good,  with  the  least  consequent  evil. 

in  regard  to  volitions,  there  is  the  foundation  for  a  dis- 
tinction which  may  be  denominated  generic  and  specific. 
Generic  volitions  are  those  on  which  subsequent  volitions 
depend,  and  specific  volitions  are  those  which  are  consequent 
on  some  previous  volition.  For  example,  a  man  wills  to 
sketch  a  landscape  from  nature.  In  consequence  of  this 
volition,  a  thousand  specific  volitions  follow.  Every  step 
taken,  every  movement  of  the  pencil  in  executing  this  deter- 
mination, is  caused  by  volitions  which  are  consequent  on  a 
generic  previous  volition.  Volitions  may  be  generic  in  re- 
gard to  certain  volitions  and  specific  in  reference  to  others. 
Thus  the  determination  to  sketch  a  landscape,  though  gen- 
eric in  reference  to  consequent  volitions,  may  be  specific 
in  reference  to  a  more  generic  volition,  which  was  made 
when  the  man  chose  the  profession  of  a  painter. 

There  are  some  volitions  so  extensive  in  their  conse- 
quences as  to  exert  a  controlling  influence  over  almost  all 
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the  volitions  of  the  whole  future  life.  Thus  when  a  man 
chooses  to  become  a  lawyer,  rather  than  a  merchant  or  a 
physician,  by  one  act  of  choice  he  renders  almost  every  vo- 
lition of  his  future  life  different  from  what  it  would  have 
been,  had  this  generic  volition  been  otherwise. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  inquire  respecting  the  influence 
of  our  volitions  on  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  or  in  more  scien- 
tific terms,  on  our  intellectual  powers  and  our  susceptibilities. 

The  laws  of  association,  as  they  are  called,  are  those  facts 
in  regard  to  the  succession  of  our  thoughts,  which  have  been 
ascertained  by  experience.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
these  is  the  influence  of  strong  desire,  or  other  strong  emo- 
tions in  making  vivid  our  perceptions  and  conceptions.  For 
example,  in  regard  to  perceptions,  let  persons  be  sitting 
in  a  parlor  in  the  evening  without  any  anxiety  respecting 
matters  without,  and  the  sound  of  passing  wheels  is  not  vivid 
or  distinct.  But  let  the  mind  be  in  a  state  of  great  fear  or 
anxiety,  awaiting  the  return  of  a  messenger,  and  even  the 
distant  sound  of  wheels  will  be  clear  and  vivid.  So  of  our 
conceptions  :  let  the  mind  be  in  a  state  of  indifference  when 
an  event  takes  place,  the  after  conception  of  this  event  will 
be  vague  and  indistinct ; — as  for  example,  when  we  meet  a 
person  in  whom  we  feel  no  interest,  the  idea  of  his  counte- 
nance afterwards  will  be  vague  and  imperfect.  But  let  us  meet 
the  admired  and  venerated  delivererof  a  nation,  and  the  linea- 
ments of  his  face,  which  were  seen  when  the  mind  was  excited 
with  emotion,  return  almost  with  the  vividness  of  perception. 

Another  important  principle  of  association  is  this,  that 
those  ideas  which  have  been  united  when  the  mind  is  under 
the  influence  of  strong  desire,  or  of  other  strong  emotions, 
usually  return  in  the  same  association.  For  example,  let 
a  messenger  bring  mournful  or  joyful  tidings  to  us,  and 
afterwards  the  sight  of  his  face  will  recall  the  tidings.  Or 
let  our  feelings  of  enthusiasm  and  affection  be  excited  to- 
ward any  object,  and  whatever  has  been  in  any  way  asso- 
ciated with  it,  will  recall  this  beloved  object'  to  the  mind. 

These  illustrations  enable  us  to  detect  and  describe  the 
mental  process  involved  in  the  succession  of  our  thoughts, 
and  show  that,  in  a  very  great  degree,  it  must  depend  upon 
our  present  interests  and  plans.  These  decide  what  ideas 
shall  become  most  vivid  and  distinct,  while  our  past  interests 
and  emotions  decide  what  ideas  shall  return  by  association. 
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The  mind  ordinarily  has  some  object  of  interest  which  it 
is  pursuing — some  wish  is  to  be  gratified — some  cause  to  be 
searched  out — some  good  to  be  gained.  A  mental  picture 
arises  before  the  mind  composed  of  various  objects.  Among 
these  associated  objects,  those  which  are  most  consonant 
with  the  leading  desires  of  the  mind  become  vivid  and  dis- 
tinct, and  the  others  fade  away.  Then  by  the  law  of  asso- 
ciation these  prominent  objects  soon  gather  around  them  the 
various  associates  with  which  they  have  been  connected  at 
times  when  the  mind  was  excited  by  desire  or  emotion,  and 
thus  a  new  picture  is  formed.  In  this  new  combination  the 
mind  again  fastens  on  those  objects  which  are  in  agreement 
with  the  chief  interest  of  the  mind,  and  these  stand  out  from 
the  rest  with  fresh  vividness,  and  gather  around  them  past 
associates  to  form  another  picture.  And  thus  the  mental 
process  is  carried  on,  until  outward  objects  affect  the  senses 
and  change  this  process  of  mental  action.  But  objects  that 
aftecl  the  senses  have  all  been  associated  with  other  objects, 
at  periods  when  the  mind  was  excited  by  desire  and  emo- 
tion, and  so  these  associated  ideas  are  recalled  even  by  out- 
ward objects. — Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  nature  and  succes- 
sion of  our  thoughts  are  very  greatly  determined  by  the 
nature  of  our  plans,  purposes  and  desires. 

There  is  one  other  very  important  fact  in  our  mental  his- 
tory. When  the  mind,  in  a  state  of  indecision,  contemplates 
two  incompatible  modes  of  enjoyment,  it  feels  a  desire  for 
both,  but  after  duly  considering  which  will  be  best  on  the 
whole,  it  makes  its  election  ;  and  after  this  decision,  the 
desire  for  the  thing  which  is  relinquished  usually  diminishes. 
For  example,  if  a  man  decides  that  a  certain  kind  of  food  is 
injurious,  the  firm  determination  not  to  touch  it  usually  les- 
sens the  desire  for  it.  The  mind  is  seldom  excited  by  any 
strong  desire  for  a  thing  which  it  is  certain  can  never  be 
attained.  If  it  were  discovered  that  we  could  all  visit  the 
moon  by  an  easy  and  safe  method,  it  is  probable  that  multi- 
tudes would  be  agitated  by  a  strong  desire  to  go,  but  how 
seldom  and  how  faint  are  the  desires  now  felt  for  such  a 
journey  !  So  men  will  be  agitated  by  the  strongest  desire 
for  wealth  and  honor  within  their  reach,  but  how  few  are 
stimulated  by  such  fervent  desires  to  be  a  king  or  queen  ! 
Desire  then  is  dependent  in  some  degree  on  the  hope  of 
attainment.     Whenever  therefore  the  mind  has  decided  not 
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to  attempt  to  gain  a  given  enjoyment,  then  hope  ceases,  and 
desire  is  consequently  diminished, — while  the  object  chosen 
usually  increases  in  interest  and  importance  the  longer  it  is 
pursued.  How  often  do  we  find  it  the  case,  that  a  man 
enters  upon  some  enterprise  with  very  little  interest,  and 
pursues  it  with  increasing  enthusiasm,  till  every  thing  else 
seems  to  be  absorbed  by  this  engrossing  object ! 

We  are  now  prepared  to  trace  the  influence  which  gene- 
ric volitions  exert  upon  our  perceptions,  conceptions,  desires, 
emotions,  tastes  and  pursuits.  To  do  this  in  a  less  abstract 
form,  let  us  suppose  a  young  man  to  be  placed  in  a  situation 
where  he  must  decide  for  himself  whether  he  will  be  a  sol- 
dier or  a  farmer.  His  youthful  friend  urges  him  to  unite 
with  him  in  the  military  profession — his  father  urges  him  to 
remain  at  home,  and  seek  wealth  and  station  in  his  native  vil- 
lage, by  the  cultivation  of  his  patrimony.  It  may  be  he 
balances  long,  but  at  length  he  decides  to  become  a  soldier. 
Immediately  his  thoughts  and  feelings  begin  to  run  in  a  new 
channel.  His  mind  is  immediately  ranging  in  its  concep- 
tions, through  the  course  of  his  journey,  to  the  scenes  and 
pursuits  of  the  military  school,  thence  to  the  camp  and  bat- 
tle-field. Soon  his  tastes  are  changed.  His  interest  in  all 
subjects  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  his  patrimony 
diminishes,  he  acquires  a  love  for  mathematics,  a  taste  for 
drawing — a  passion  for  military  music.  His  desires,  hopes? 
fears  and  anxieties  are  all  changed.  One  single  act  of  voli- 
tion, which  was  quick  as  the  lightning  flash,  decided  what 
would  be  the  nature  of  millions  of  consequent  volitions,  and 
of  all  the  desires,  emotions,  tastes  and  pursuits  connected 
with  them. 

To  show  more  minutely  how  this  generic  volition  would 
influence  future  states  of  mind,  let  us  suppose  this  young 
soldier  to  have  commenced  his  military  career.  He  enters 
a  large  city  ;  and  what  are  the  objects  that  most  vividly  af- 
fect his  senses  ?  They  are  the  arsenal,  the  waving  flag  of 
his  country,  the  fort,  the  military  articles  in  the  shops,  the 
military  characters  and  battle  scenes  displayed  at  the  win- 
dows. He  enters  some  public  assembly  and  finds  a  young 
orator  declaiming  in  favor  of  agricultural  pursuits,  and  draw- 
ing a  disparaging  contrast  between  the  benevolent  agencies 
of  the  farmer  and  the  baleful  career  of  the  soldier.  The 
young  soldier  is  instantly  excited  by  a  strong  desire  to  de- 
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fend  his  profession.  Instantly  his  mind  is  filled  with  asso- 
ciated thoughts,  and,  from  this  medley,  all  those  points  that 
seem  fitted  to  convince  himself  or  others  of  the  benefits  of 
his  profession,  stand  out  in  vivid  distinctness,  while  others, 
not  in  consonance  with  his  leading  desire,  fade  away,  and 
thus  the  whole  process  of  reasoning  will  be  varied  by  the 
deep  interest  he  feels. 

And  so  in  regard  to  his  emotions.  Suppose  the  mail  to 
arrive — what  is  it  that  awakens  anxiety,  that  flushes  his 
cheek  with  hope  as  he  goes  ?  What  makes  his  eye  sparkle 
with  joy  as  he  reads  ?  It  is  not  the  rise  of  stocks,  not  the 
prospect  of  a  high  market  price.  It  is  some  change  in  mili- 
tary arrangements,  that  will  advance  him  in  his  pursuit  of 
military  fame.  How  difFerent  would  have  been  his  thoughts 
his  tastes,  his  reasonings,  his  hopes,  his  fears,  his  joys,  if  this 
young  man  had  chosen  the  agricultural  profession  instead  of 
the  military  !  This  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  influence  of 
generic  volitions  on  other  mental  operations. 

There  is  another  fact  in  the  history  of  mind  which  few 
will  deny.  It  is,  that  one  particular  mode  of  gratification 
may  become  the  chief  object  of  interest  and  pursuit,  so  that 
in  common  parlance  it  is  called  the  ruling  passion.  When 
the  mind  is  under  the  control  of  a  ruling  passion,  although 
all  other  modes  of  enjoyment  may  be  sought,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  yet  when  they  are  found  to  conflict  with  this 
chief  end,  they  are  inevitably  denied.  Thus  it  has  been 
known  that  the  desire  of  revenge  has  overcome  every  other 
desire,  and  has  been  pursued  with  implacable  pertinacity, 
by  day  and  by  night,  at  the  sacrifice  of  every  other  enjoy- 
ment, till  it  was  satiated. 

Thus  the  passion  of  love,  in  certain  cases,  has  been  the 
mainspring  of  action  to  a  mind,  and  every  other  good  has 
been  sacrificed  when  in  competition  with  this  master  passion. 
In  other  cases  ambition  has  been  the  ruling  principle  to 
which  every  other  good  was  regarded  as  secondary.  It  is 
manifest  that  a  mind  which  is  under  the  control  of  such  a 
ruling  principle,  has  all  its  susceptibilities  and  all  its  intellec- 
tual operations  regulated  by  it.  While  such  a  principle  ex- 
ists, it  is  as  impossible  to  change  the  thoughts,  emotions  and 
desires  by  any  specific  acts  of  volition  to  do  so,  as  it  is  to 
turn  the  current  of  a  river  by  a  straw. 

The  question  now  arises  ;  Has  mind  the  power  to  regulate 
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this  matter — can  it  decide  whether  to  have  a  ruling  passion, 
and  what  this  passion  shall  be  ?  Here  is  the  chief  battle- 
ground for  free  agency 

There  are  but  three  things  that  can  be  conceived  of  as 
deciding  what  shall  be  the  ruling  passion.  The  first  is  the 
Constitutional  organization  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  is  made 
so  susceptible  to  one  species  of  enjoyment  as  invariably  to 
prefer  it  to  all  others  ;  second,  the  circumstances  in  which 
men  are  placed,  so  that  having  only  certain  modes  of  en- 
joyment in  their  reach,  they  are  restricted  to  particular  en- 
joyments, and  in  selecting  from  these,  the  decision  turns  on 
constitutional  susceptibilities.  The  third  supposition  is,  that 
man  himself  has,  by  the  power  of  volition,  the  control  of  his 
desires  and  pursuits,  so  that,  though  constitution  and  circum- 
stances have  an  influence  in  deciding  his  course,  he  himself 
has  the  controlling  power.  Thus,  whatever  may  be  his 
constitutional  susceptibilities,  or  whatever  circumstances  of 
temptation  may  surround  him,  he  always  has  the  power  of 
deciding  which  mode  of  enjoyment  shall  be  sought  in  pre- 
ference to  all  others. 

The  fatalist  maintains  that  a  man's  destiny  is  decided 
entirely  and  only  by  his  constitution  and  his  circumstances, 
both  of  which  God  determines.  The  defender  of  free  agen- 
cy brings  in  God  and  man  as  co-workers  in  deciding  man's 
destiny.  God  decides  what  shall  be  the  constitutional  sus- 
ceptibilities and  their  relative  proportions,  and  his  agency 
regulates  the  circumstances  of  temptation.  But  man  also 
can,  to  a  great  degree,  control  circumstances ;  he  can  by 
his  volitions  decide  many  of  his  future  circumstances,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  modify  his  sus- 
ceptibilities. And  at  all  times  he  can  choose  or  refuse  any 
kind  of  good  that  is  put  within  his  reach.  God  always  has 
the  power  to  prevent  any  given  volition  by  a  change  of 
circumstance,  man  is  able  to  prevent  any  given  volition 
by  the  power  of  free  agency.  Thus  nothing  that  depends 
on  man's  volitions  can  take  place  contrary  to  God's  will, 
and  yet  man  always  retains  the  power  of  taking  or  refusing 
any  mode  of  enjoyment  within  his  reach.  Man  never  can 
say  that  he  could  not  have  chosen  otherwise. 

It  is  therefore  maintained  that  every  human  mind  has  the 
power  of  selecting  some  one  mode  of  enjoyment,  as  the 
chief  end,  to  which  all  others  shall  be  subordinate  ;  and  that 
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afterwards  he  has  also  the  power  to  give  up  one  ruling  pas- 
sion, and  originate  another. 

An  example  which  illustrates  both  these  positions  is  given 
by  Foster,  in  his  essay  on  Decision  of  Character.  He  de- 
scribes the  case  of  a  young  man  of  fortune,  who  was  a 
spendthrift.  The  chief  end  of  his  life  was  to  secure  those 
sensual  gratifications  that  money  can  purchase.  The  plea- 
sures of  sense  were  his  chief  end,  and  money  was  of  no 
value  but  as  a  means  to  this  end.  He  wasted  his  estate  and 
became  a  beggar.  One  day,  standing  on  an  eminence  over- 
looking his  patrimony,  he  suddenly  formed  the  determination 
that  he  would  recover  it.  He  started  off  immediately,  and 
began  to  do  the  most  menial  services  for  hire.  He  saved 
every  penny,  and  denied  himself  like  an  anchorite — did  and 
thought  of  nothing  but  how  to  make  money  through  a  long 
life,  and  died  an  inveterate  miser,  worth  sixty  thousand 
pounds. 

The  writer  might  describe,  from  personal  observation, 
some  instances  very  similar  to  the  above  ;  but  this  may 
suffice  to  illustrate  the  idea.  In  the  case  of  this  miser,  he 
had  no  previous  constitutional  propensities,  no  habits,  no 
principles  to  lead  to  that  character,  nor  were  there  any 
other  circumstances,  to  urge  to  diligence  and  economy,  than 
had  existed  some  time  before  the  moment  of  his  decision. 
The  whole  character  of  his  interests,  feelings,  plans  and  pur- 
suits were  reversed  by  a  single  act  of  volition,  and  this  act 
he  had  the  power  to  withhold  or  to  reverse. 

Among  other  susceptibilities  common  to  all  minds,  is  that 
which  may  be  called  involuntary  or  instinctive  benevolence. 
Every  mind,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  feels  a  pleasure  in 
conferring  enjoyment  on  others.  Some  have  this  principle 
very  strong,  some  are  very  deficient ;  but  even  among  young 
children,  we  find  their  parents  characterizing  some  as  gen- 
erous and  benevolent  by  nature,  and  olhers  as  naturally 
very  selfish.  This  natural  susceptibility  has  nothing  of  a 
moral  nature,  and,  unrestrained  by  reason,  may  lead  to  as 
much  evil  as  the  unregulated  indulgence  of  any  natural  pro- 
pensity. 

The  writer  has  been  acquainted  with  a  person  whose 
career  through  life  exhibits  the  evils  of  the  unregulated  in- 
dulgence of  this  susceptibility.  When  he  entered  the  active 
scenes  of  life,  he  seemed  to  become   the   victim  of  his  kind 
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feelings.  He  was  ready  to  oblige  every  body,  and  knew 
not  how  to  refuse  a  request.  Every  person  in  his  sphere, 
who  wanted  money,  time  or  service,  went  to  him  for  help, 
and  thus,  without  system,  and  without  any  regulating  prin- 
ciple, though  e^er  intent  on  kindness,  he  in  fact  did  about  as 
much  evil  as  good.  He  could  not  govern  his  children,  be- 
cause his  impulses  led  him  to  gratify  all  their  wishes.  He 
was  so  absorbed  by  the  business  of  others  as  to  neglect  his 
own  family.  He  was  constantly  imposed  upon,  had  no 
heart  to  collect  his  debts,  and  was  so  lavish  in  bestowing 
money,  that,  in  the  end,  he  ruined  himself  and  injured  the 
interests  of  the  friends  who  tried  to  serve  him.  His  chil- 
dren grew  up  with  vicious  habits,  and  all  his  comforts 
seemed  to  flee,  while  the  world  looked  on  and  wondered 
why  so  kind,  so  benevolent,  so  amiable  a  man  should  be 
reduced  to  such  straits. 

It  is  necessary  to  make  a  distinction  between  what  may 
be  called  instinctive  benevolence,  of  which  the  above  is  an 
example,  and  that  which  may  be  called  voluntary  or  rational 
benevolence,  whereby  the  mind  of  man,  having  the  power  of 
judging  of  general  tendencies,  and  of  calculating  results 
through  a  long  course  of  action,  is  enabled  to  act  so  as  to 
secure  the  most  happiness  on  the  whole,  both  individual 
and  general.  Rational  benevolence  calmly  decides  which 
will  produce  the  highest  measure  of  enjoyment,  and,  when 
consistent,  never  sacrifices  a  greater  for  a  lesser  good. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  illustrate  the  position,  that  a 
man  may  choose,  as  the  main  purpose  of  life,  to  produce  hap- 
piness,  according  to  the  rules  of  rational  benevolence,  so 
that  the  gratification  of  this  desire  shall  become  the  ruling 
passion.  There  is  no  example  that  will  more  fully  illustrate 
this  position  than  that  of  the  illustrious  Howard. 

There  is  no  more  accurate  description  of  a  master  passion 
than  is  furnished  by  the  classical  Foster  in  describing  the 
career  of  Howard.  Speaking  of  the  energy  of  his  determi- 
nation in  the  pursuit  of  his  benevolent  plans,  Foster  says, 
"  it  was  so  great,  that  if,  instead  of  being  habitual,  it  had 
been  shown  only  for  a  short  time,  or  on  particular  occasions, 
it  would  have  appeared  a  vehement  impetuosity.  But,  by 
being  unintermitted,  it  had  an  equability  of  manner  which 
scarcely  appeared  to  exceed  the  tone  of  a  calm  constancy, 
it  was  so  totally  the  reverse  of  any  thing  like  turbulence  or 
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agitation.  It  was  the  calmness  of  an  intensity  kept  uniform 
by  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  forbidding  it  to  be  more, 
and  by  the  character  of  the  individual  forbidding  it  to  be 
less.  The  habitual  passion  of  his  mind  was  a  measure 
of  feeling  almost  equal  to  the  temporary  extremes  and 
paroxysms  of  common  minds  ;  as  a  great  river,  in  its  cus- 
tomary state,  is  equal  to  a  small  or  moderate  one,  when 
swollen  by  a  torrent.  The  moment  of  finishing  his  plans  in 
deliberation,  and  commencing  them  in  action  was  the  same. 
1  wonder  what  must  have  been  the  amount  of  that  bribe  in 
emolument  or  pleasure,  that  would  have  detained  him  a 
week  inactive,  after  their  final  adjustment.  The  law  which 
carries  water  down  a  declivity  was  not  more  unconquera- 
ble and  invariable,  than  the  determination  of  his  feelings  to- 
wards the  main  object.  The  importance  of  this  object  held 
his  faculties  in  a  state  of  excitement  which  was  too  rigid  to 
be  affected  by  higher  interests,  and  on  which,  therefore,  the 
beauties  of  nature  or  of  art  had  no  power.  He  had  no  lei- 
sure feeling  which  he  could  spare  to  be  diverted  among  the 
innumerable  varieties,  of  the  extensive  scene  which  he 
traversed  ;  all  his  subordinate  feelings  lost  their  separate 
existence  and  operation  by  falling  into  the  grand  one." 

"  There  have  not  been  wanting  trivial  minds  to  mark  this 
as  a  fault  in  his  character.  But  the  mere  man  of  taste  ought 
to  be  silent  respecting  such  a  man  as  Howard  ;  he  is  above 
his  sphere  of  judgment.  The  invisible  spirits  who  fulfil  their 
commissions  of  philanthropy  among  mortals,  do  not  care 
about  pictures,  statues  and  sumptuous  buildings  ;  and  no 
more  did  he,  when  the  time  in  which  he  must  have  inspected 
and  admired  them,  would  have  been  taken  from  the  work  to 
which  he  had  consecrated  his  life.  The  curiosity  he  might 
feel  was  reduced  to  wait  till  the  hour  should  arrive,  when 
its  gratification  should  be  sanctioned  by  conscience,  which 
kept  a  scrupulous  charge  of  all  his  time.  If,  at  every  hour 
when  it  came,  he  was  fated  to  feel  the  attractions  of  the  fine 
arts  but  as  the  second  claim,  they  might  be  sure  of  their  re- 
venge ;  for  no  other  man  will  ever  visit  Home  under  such  a 
despotic  consciousness  of  duty,  as  to  refuse  himself  time  for 
surveying  the  magnificence  of  its  ruins.  Such  a  sin  against 
taste  is  very  far  beyond  the  reach  of  common  saintship  to 
commit.  It  implied  an  inconceivable  severity  of  conviction 
that  he  had  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  he  who  would  do  some 
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great  thing  in  this  short  life,  must  apply  himself  to  the  work 
with  such  a  concentration  of  his  forces,  as,  to  idle  spectators, 
who  live  only  to  amuse  themselves,  looks  like  insanity." 
To  this  general  outline  it  may  be  well  to  add  some  more 
definite  particulars.  His  writings  contain  these  maxims, 
which  he  seemed  to  have  placed  as  the  way-marks  of  his 
course  : 

"  Let  this  maxim  be  the  leading  feature  in  my  life,  con- 
stantly to  favor  and  relieve  those  that  are  lowest" — "  Our 
superfluities  should  be  given  up  for  the  convenience  of 
others." — "Our  conveniences  should  give  way  to  the  neces- 
sities of  others." — "  Our  necessities  should  give  way  to  the 
extremities  of  others."  What  a  perfect  chart  are  the  above 
maxims  of  the  way  in  which  rational  benevolence  will  lead, 
in  securing  the  highest  amount  of  general  happiness! 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  he  devoted  his  life  to  relieving 
the  miseries  of  "  those  that  were  lowest;"  he  went  to  the 
deepest  abodes  of  guilt  and  misery,  to  listen,  day  after  day 
and  year  after  year,  to  "the  sorrowful  sighing  of  those  who 
had  no  helper,"  and  to  pour  the  oil  of  consolation  into  their 
wounds.  In  prosecuting  this  enterprise,  he  travelled  nearly 
sixty  thousand  miles  at  his  own  charges,  at  an  expense  of 
more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars.  He 
often  travelled  several  days  and  nights  successively,  over 
roads  almost  impassable,  in  the  most  inclement  weather,  and 
with  the  most  miserable  accommodations.  He  adopted  the 
most  abstemious  and  simple  diet,  that  he  might  be  able  to 
find  his  wants  supplied  wherever  suffering  men  could  be 
found.  To  make  him  safer  against  the  sudden  damp  of 
dungeons,  and  to  harden  his  constitution,  he  accustomed 
himself  to  lie  in  damp  sheets,  and  he  confined  himself  to 
only  six  hours  of  sleep,  that  every  possible  hour  might  be 
saved  for  his  great  end.  And  he  was  of  so  sympathizing  a 
spirit  that  his  friend  Dr.  Aikin  remarks,  "  1  have  seen  the 
tear  of  sensibility  start  into  his  eyes,  recalling  some  of  the 
distressful  scenes  to  which  he  had  been  witness,  and  the 
spirit  of  indignation  flash  from  them  on  relating  instances  of 
baseness  and  oppression."  So  decided  and  systematic  was 
he  in  the  grand  pursuit  of  his  life,  that  often  in  conversation, 
he  sat  with  his  watch  in  his  hand  resting  on  his  knee,  and 
when  the  appointed  moment  arrived,  nothing  could  tempt 
him  to  delay. 

11* 
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These  particulars  may  suffice  as  an  illustration  of  the  posi- 
tion, that  rational  benevolence  may  become  the  ruling  pas- 
sion of  the  human  mind. 

The  case  of  Howard  serves  also  to  illustrate  the  fact, 
that  when  rational  benevolence  becomes  the  leading  object, 
the  mind  is  gradually  more  and  more  absorbed  in  it.  It 
appears  that  Howard  was  a  private  gentleman  of  fortune, 
who  at  first  directed  his  benevolent  efforts  simply  to  the 
happiness  of  his  own  family  and  his  immediate  dependents. 
Gradually  the  field  of  his  vision  and  enterprise  was  enlarged, 
and  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  high  sheriff,  he 
first  began  to  interest  himself  in  behalf  of  the  tenants  of 
prisons.  Very  soon  his  interest  augmented,  till  he  extended 
his  inquiries  still  further  than  his  own  immediate  district. 
Then  he  began  to  make  tours  of  inquiry  through  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  finally  the  whole  of  Europe  be- 
came the  theatre  of  his  expansive  benevolence.  When  the 
death  of  his  wife,  and  the  departure  of  his  only  child  to 
school  made  his  home  solitary,  then  his  whole  time,  and 
talents,  and  energies  were  absorbed  by  his  great  work. 

We  may  now  inquire  as  to  the  effect  produced  on  the 
mind,  when  rational  benevolence  becomes  the  ruling  pas- 
sion. It  is  manifest  that  a  mind  may  be  under  this  govern- 
ing principle,  and  yet  there  may  be  differences  in  degrees  of 
intensity.  In  the  beginning  of  Howard's  career  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  principle  was  not  nearly  so  strong  or  absorbing 
as  at  the  close. 

Let  us  now  suppose  a  human  mind  to  have  gained  such 
a  high  state  of  benevolent  feeling,  that  every  species  of  per- 
sonal gratification  is  as  nothing,  when  in  competition  with 
the  claims  of  benevolence.  It  is  manifest  that  the  whole 
train  of  thought  would  be  almost  entirely  in  connexion 
with  benevolent  enterprise — the  conceptions,  the  percep- 
tions, the  tastes,  the  reasoning  powers,  and  the  habits  of 
action  would  all  be  regulated  by  the  benevolent  principle. 

But  there  are  certain  ingredients  in  human  character 
which  present  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  in  this  con- 
nexion. There  are  emotions,  called  by  some  the  vindictive, 
and  by  others  the  malevolent  affections,  concerning  which 
there  'is  a  diversity  of  opinion,  as  to  their  character.  It  is 
certain  that  every  mind  is  so  constituted  by  the  Creator,  that 
the  infliction  of  needless  and  wanton  evil  on  ourselves  or  on 
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others,  awakens  indignation  and  a  desire  of  retribution. 
How  would  this  part  of  our  mental  constitution  be  affected 
were  rational  benevolence  the  ruling  principle  ?  The  sup- 
position implies  that  whenever  any  other  desire  is  seen  to 
conflict  with  this  ruling  passion,  it  is  inevitably  resisted.  By 
the  supposition  then,  the  desire  of  retribution  would  never 
be  gratified,  except  in  those  cases  where  it  would  tend  to 
increase  the  general  happiness.  In  all  other  cases  it  would 
be  subdued  by  the  benevolent  principle. 

There  are  other  principles  found  in  the  human  mind,  such 
as  selfishness,  ambition,  pride,  envy  and  revenge.  Could  these 
exist  in  a  mind  under  the  entire  control  of  rational  benev- 
olence ?  An  investigation  of  their  nature  will  decide  the 
question.  Selfishness  is  a  state  of  mind  consequent  on  the 
want  of  a  dominant  principle  of  rational  benevolence,  and 
it  is  exhibited  by  the  constant  preference  of  our  own  inferior 
good  to  the  greater  good  of  others.  Of  course  its  co-exist- 
ence with  rational  benevolence,  as  the  ruling  passion,  is  im- 
possible. Pride  is  a  state  of  mind  consequent  on  selfishness, 
and  consists  in  a  disproportionate  estimate  of  our  own  in- 
terests and  importance.  It  is  pained  at  seeing  others  above 
us — it  is  indifferent  to  the  feelings  of  those  below  us.  Of 
course,  it  could  not  exist  in  a  mind  so  benevolent  as  to  re- 
joice in  happiness  wherever  it  is  enjoyed.  Envy,  also,  is 
an  emotion  consequent  on  selfishness.  It  is  the  feeling  of 
pain,  which  arises  at  seeing  others  enjoy  that  of  which  we 
are  deprived.  This  emotion,  therefore,  would  be  banished 
by  a  master  principle  of  benevolence. 

From  the  preceding  analysis  we  are  prepared  to  fix  the 
limits  of  that  control  which  mind  has  over  its  various  sus- 
ceptibilities. In  certain  cases  volition  has  no  influence  to 
prevent  or  remove  certain  desires  and  emotions.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  earth  should  suddenly  cleave  asunder,  and 
threaten  instant  death,  no  volition  could  prevent  or  remove 
the  emotion  of  fear.  So,  in  cases  of  extreme  hunger  or 
thirst,  the  sight  of  food  and  drink  would  inevitably  awaken 
desires  which  no  volitions  could  prevent.  So,  also,  when 
any  object  of  enjoyment  becomes  a  ruling  passion,  no  sub- 
ordinate volitions  can  prevent  emotions  of  desire,  fear,  hope, 
or  joy,  as  events  or  circumstances  appear,  that  tend  to  ad- 
vance or  retard  the  leading  object  of  interest.  If,  for  exam- 
ple, a  man  has  set  out  to  gain  a  certain  point  of  political 
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elevation,  and  is  bending  all  his  energies  to  accomplish  this 
object,  no  other  volition  could  prevent  his  thoughts  from 
running  on  this  subject  more  than  on  any  other.  No  subor- 
dinate volition  could  prevent  hope,  desire,  or  anxiety  re- 
specting certain  results,  while  the  superior  generic  volition 
remains  unchanged.  The  only  method,  then,  by  which  the 
human  mind  can  regulate  its  emotions  is  through  its  generic 
volitions.  The  volition  which  decides  what  shall  be  the 
main  object  of  interest  and  pursuit,  decides  also  what  shall 
be  the  future  desires  and  emotions.  This  illustrates  the  dec- 
laration of  Scripture,  "  that  the  carnal  mind  is  not  subject  to 
the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be."  It  is  as  impossible 
for  a  mind,  whose  main  object  is  to  gain  earthly  and  selfish 
enjoyment,  to  have  all  its  emotions,  desires  and  actions,  regu- 
lated by  the  great  law  of  perfect  benevolence,  as  it  is  for  a 
river  to  run  down  hill  and  run  up  at  the  same  time. 

If  what  has  been  presented  is  true,  then  the  human  mind  has 
the  power  of  making  choice  of  the  service  of  God,  (which  is  the 
exercise  of  rational  benevolence.)  as  the  main  object  of  in- 
terest and  pursuit  through  life.  God  is  a  being  of  perfect 
rational  benevolence,  and  he  requires  us  to  make  it  the  main 
object  of  life  to  copy  his  example,  to  become  like  him.  This 
was  one  great  object  when  God  became  "  manifest  in  the 
flesh,"  to  set  us  an  example  of  a  perfect  benevolence  in  all 
the  circumstances  of  trial  and  temptation  to  which  we  are 
made  subject.  The  ruling  principle  of  the  Saviour  was  ra- 
tional benevolence,  and  every  species  of  gratification  was 
made  secondary  and  subordinate  to  this.  It  is  those  who 
take  Him  for  their  pattern,  and  make  it  the  chief  aim  of  life 
to  conform  to  it,  who  come  the  nearest  to  complete  success. 
All  through  the  blessed  career  of  the  self-denying  Howard, 
we  find  him  looking  to  the  Saviour  as  his  pattern  of  imita- 
tion ;  and,  ever  unsatisfied  with  present  attainments,  he  left 
as  his  last  direction  to  his  friends,  that  his  funeral  sermon 
should  be  from  the  text  which  he  said  best  expressed  his 
feelings,  "  /  shall  be  satisfied  when  I  awake  with  thy  like- 
ness." 
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ARTICLE    VIII. 
Review  of  Hengstenberg's  Ciiristology. 

By  Rev.  J.  Packard,  Prof  in  the  Prot   Epis.  Theol.  Sem.  of  Virginia. 

Christology  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  Commentary  on  the 
predictions  of  the  Messiah  by  the  Prophets.  By  E.  W.  Heng' 
stenberg.  Doctor  of  Phil,  and  Theol. ,  and  Professor  of  the 
latter  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man, by  Reuel  Keith,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Prot.  Epis. 
Theol.  Sem..  of  Virginia.  In  three  volumes.  Washington, 
D.  C.  :  Wm.  M.  Morrison.  Boston  :  Crocker  &  Brewster. 
New- York  :  Gould,  Newman  &  Saxton.  Philadelphia  : 
Wm.  Marshall  &  Co.,  1839.     pp.  560,  423,  496. 

Before  remarking  on  the  above  work,  we  propose  to 
show,  very  briefly,  that  many  predictions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment referred  specifically  to  our  Saviour.  We  shall  do  this 
by  appealing  to  his  authority,  and  to  that  of  his  apostles  ; 
and  by  comparing  the  descriptions  of  the  Messiah,  which 
we  find  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  earthly  ministration 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

When  our  risen  Lord  drew  near  to  the  disciples  who 
were  going  to  Emmaus,  after  chiding  them  for  doubting 
that,  according  as  the  prophets  had  spoken,  Christ  must 
suffer  and  enter  into  his  glory,  he  began  "  at  Moses  and  all 
the  prophets,  and  expounded  unto  them,  in  all  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  things  concerning  himself"*  Shortly  after,  he 
stood  in  the  midst  of  the  eleven  and  said  unto  them,  "  These 
are  the  words  which  1  spake  unto  you,  while  1  was  yet 
with  you  ;  that  all  things  must  be  fulfilled  which  were  writ- 
ten in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  Prophets,  and  in  the 
Psalms,  concerning  me.  Then  opened  he  their  under- 
standing, that  they  might  understand  the  Scriptures  ;  and 
said  unto  them,  Thus  it  is  written,  and  thus  it  behooved  Christ 
to  suffer,  and  to  rise  from  the  dead  the  third  day.'f  When 
questioned  publicly   by  two  of  John's  disciples,  "  Art  thou 


*  Luke  24:  25—27.  f  Lulte  24:  44,  45. 
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he  that  should  come,  or  look  we  for  another  ?"*  he  an- 
swered, by  referring  to  the  fulfilment  of  those  prophecies, 
which  describe  the  marvellous  works  of  the  Messiah  :  "  The 
blind  receive  their  sight,  the  lame  walk,"f  etc.  Acting  on 
the  authority  committed  to  them  by  Christ,  the  apostles 
boldly  asserted  the  reference  of  the  prophets  to  their  Sa- 
viour. "  The  spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them,"  "  testi- 
fied beforehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that 
should  follow. "J  "  Those  things,  which  God  before  had 
showed  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets,  that  Christ  should 
suffer — he  hath  so  fulfilled."^  Peter  affirmed,  "To  him 
give  all  the  prophets  witness  ;"  and  Paul  likewise,  "  In  him 
all  the  promises  of  God  are  yea  and  amen."ll 

The  general  descriptions  of  the  Messiah  have  their  full 
accomplishment  only  in  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  promised  to 
Abraham,  that  in  him  should  "  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
be  blessed  ;"  which  Paul  interprets  as  "preaching  the 
gospel  unto  Abraham. "H  God  promised  to  David,  that 
"  his  seed  should  endure  for  ever  ;  that  the  throne  of  his 
kingdom  should  be  established  for  ever,  as  the  days  of 
heaven,  and  as  the  sun  before  him  ;  that  David  should  never 
want  a  man  to  sit  upon  his  throne."**  The  Jews  applied 
these  prophecies  to  the  Messiah.  "  We  have  heard  out  of 
the  law  that  Christ  abideth  for  ever  "ff  But  the  children 
of  Israel  have  abode  many  days  without  a  prince  and  with- 
out a  king.JJ  In  the  time  of  Christ  they  had  no  king  but 
Caesar.  Jesus  Christ  is  therefore  the  true  king  of  Israel. 
The  Lord  God  hath  given  him  "the  throne  of  his  father 
David,"  and  he  reigns  "  over  the  house  of  Jacob" — the  Isra- 
elites indeed — "for  ever;  and  of  bis  kingdom  there  shall  be 
no  end."§§  "  The  root  of  Jesse  shall  stand  as  an  ensign — 
a  standard  to  the  people  ;"  and  "  unto  him  shall  the  gather- 
ing of  the  people  be."|||| 

When  we  come  to  the  more  specific  descriptions  of  the 
Messiah,  we  see  that  they  can  refer  to  none  other   than 

*  Matt.  11:3.  f  Matt.  11:  4,  5.  J  1  Pet.  1:  11. 

§  Acts  3:  18.  ||   Acts  10:  43  ;  2  Cor.  1:  20. 

IT  Gen.  12:  1-3  ;   18:  18  ;  22:  18  ;  26:  4  ;  Gal.  3:  8. 
**  2  Sam.  7:  16 ;    1  Kings  9:  5  ;  Ps.  72;  89:  4,  29,  36  ;  Ps. 
110:  4;  Jer.  33:  14-17.        ft  John  12:  34<-        XX  Hosea  3:  4. 
§§  Luke  1:  31-33.  ||||  Is.  11:  10;  Gen.  49:  10. 
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Jesus  Christ.  Though  his  goings  were  from  of  old,  from 
everlasting,  and  though  styled  "  the  Everlasting  Father,"  he 
must  be  born  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea.  This  was  the  gene- 
ral expectation  of  the  Jews  ;  and  when  Herod  demanded 
of  the  chief  Priests  and  Scribes  where  Christ  should  be 
born,  they  replied,  "  In  Bethlehem  of  Judea,  for  thus  it  is 
written  by  the  Prophet.*  The  Messiah  was  to  be  of  the 
stem  of  Jesse — a  righteous  branch,  raised  up  out  of  his 
roots — called  from  hence,  "  My  servant  David."  All  the 
people,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  were  in  expectation  that  Christ 
should  come  of  the  seed  of  David.  "  And  of  this  man's  seed, 
God,  according  to  his  promise,  raised  unto  Israel  a  Sa- 
viour," Jesus  Christ,  who  was  made  "  of  the  seed  of  David," 
and  "of  his  house  and  lineage." 

According  to  the  prophets,  he  must  be  "  despised  and  re- 
jected of  men,"  "  a  stone  of  stumbling,  and  a  rock  of  of- 
fence,"— especially  to  the  house  of  Israel — "  a  root  out  of  a 
dry  ground,  without  form  or  comeliness."  He  was  to  be 
wounded,  bruised,  scourged,  oppressed,  by  an  unjust  sen- 
tence cut  off  from  the  land  of  the  living,  stricken,  spit  upon; 
yet  his  soul  would  be  a  sin-offering,  and  the  work  of  re- 
demption would  be  finished  by  his  bloody  death. f  This 
was  fulfilled  to  the  minutest  circumstance,  even  to  the  part- 
ing his  garment,  and  casting  lots  for  his  tunic.J  Christ 
"  hath  once  suffered,  the  just  for  the  unjust  ;"  "  his  own  self 
bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree;"  "by  whose 
stripes  we  are  healed."§ 

The  office  of  the  Messiah  was  to  be  "a  prophet  like  unto 
Moses,"  "  mighty  in  word  and  deed  before  God  and  all  the 
people  ;"  to  be  a  king  who  should  "  order  and  establish  his 
kingdom,  and  execute  judgment  and  justice."||  For  these 
ends  he  was  to  be  endowed  with  abundant  qualifications. 
"The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  him;  the  Spirit  of 
wisdom  and  understanding  ;  the  Spirit  of  counsel  and  might ; 
the  Spirit  of  knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ;"  be- 
cause "  the  Lord  hath  anointed  him  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
the  poor,  to  bind  up  the  brokenhearted,  to  proclaim  liberty 

*  Mich.  5:  2;  Matt.  2:  5,  6.  f  Is.    52:  13  ;  53:  12  ; 

8:  14;  Ps.  22:  1,  17. 

X  Matt.  27:  35 ;  Mark  15:  24  5  Luke  23:  34  ;  John  19:  23. 
§   1  Pet.  2:  24  ;  3:  18.  ||  Deut.  18:  15,  20  ;  Is.  9:  7. 
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to  the  captives."  In  the  course  of  his  ministration  "  the 
eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf 
shall  be  unstopped  ;  the  lame  man  shall  leap  as  an  hart,  and 
the  tongue  of  the  dumb  shall  sing."  "  He  shall  feed  his 
flock  like  a  shepherd,  and  carry  the  Iambs  in  his  bosom." 
"  My  righteous  servant  shall  justify  many,  for  he  shall  bear 
their  iniquity."  "  He  shall  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity, 
and  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness."*  So  prevalent  were 
these  expectations,  that  the  ignorant  Samaritan  woman,  who 
received  only  the  Pentateuch,  said  of  the  Messiah,  "  When 
he  is  come,  he  will  tell  us  all  things  ;"f  and  Simeon,  who 
was  waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,  like  a  second 
Jacob,  exclaimed  :  "  Mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation — 
a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  thy  people 
Isr.ael."J 

We  have  thus  given  a  brief  synoptical  view  of  the  Mes- 
sianic prophecies.  We  have  chosen  to  quote  them  at  length, 
and  leave  the  reader  to  compare  them  with  their  fulfilment 
in  the  New  Testament.  Thus  he  will  be  able  to  give  "  a 
reason  of  the  faith  that  is  in  him"  in  these  predictions,  and 
exhibit  the  biblical  evidence  on  which  they  rest.  We  love 
to  dwell  on  the  foreshadowings  of  the  hope  of  Israel  ;  to 
trace  the  footsteps  of  the  Saviour  among  the  saints  of  old  ; 
and  we  do  not  fear  that  it  will  be  "grievous"  to  our  readers 
to  do  likewise.  Besides,  these  prophecies  may  be  placed  in 
such  a  position,  as  to  reflect  light  on  each  other,  and  thus 
add  to  their  mutual  strength.  Like  the  diamond,  of  which 
Solomon  says,  "  whithersoever  it  turneth  it  prospereth," — 
shineth — so  does  Scripture  give  out  light  at  every  angle,  and 
at  every  point  of  view.  Oh  !  that  the  men  of  God  were 
more  diligent  in  studying  and  weighing  every  expression 
of  the  prophecies,  and  finding  Him  of  whom  Moses  and  the 
prophets  wrote,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Son  of  God  !  How 
much  would  they  gain  by  doing  it  !  How  much  do  they  lose 
by  not  doing  it  !  How  much  more  firmly  would  the  people 
of  their  charge  be  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  faith,  if  they 
were  fed  with  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  prophecy  ! 

And  what  study  more  profitable  and  delightlul,  than  the 
growth  of  prophecy  ?     Who,  that  takes  pleasure  in  seeking 

*  Is.  11:  2;  35:  5;  42:  1  ;  53:  11.  f  John  4:  25. 

%  Luke  2:  30. 
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out  the  order  of  God's  working  in  nature,  can  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  analogy  in  the  gradual  development  of  pro- 
phecy. Jt  is  the  least  of  all  seeds  in  Genesis;  but  it  grows 
up — we  know  not  how,  occulto  velut  arbor  asvo-to  be  the 
greatest  of  trees,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air  come  and  lodge 
in  its  branches  ; — a  cloud,  at  first  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand,  but  gathering  size  and  volume  as  it  sweeps  along,  till 
finally  it  fills  the  whole  heaven.  To  use  the  beautiful  com- 
parison of  Leighton,  "  The  sweet  stream  of  prophecy  did, 
as  the  rivers,  make  its  own  banks  fertile  and  pleasant  as  it 
ran  by,  and  flowed  still  forward  to  after  ages  ;  and  by  the 
confluence  of  more  such  prophecies,  grew  greater  as  it  went, 
till  it  fell  in  with  the  main  current  of  the  gospel  in  the  New 
Testament,  both  acted  and  preached  by  the  great  prophet 
himself,  whom  they  foretold  as  to  come,  and  recorded  by 
his  apostles  and  evangelists,  and  thus  united  in  one  river 
clear  as  crystal.  This  doctrine  of  salvation  in  the  Scriptures 
hath  still  refreshed  the  city  of  God,  his  church  under  the 
gospel,  and  still  shall  do  so,  till  it  empty  itself  into  the  ocean 
of  eternity."*  First,  there  is  the  promise  in  general  terms. 
Salvation  is  to  come  from  the  posterity  of  the  woman  ;  then 
through  the  family  of  Shem  ;  from  this  family  Abraham  is 
selected ;  from  his  sons,  Isaac ;  from  the  sons  of  Isaac, 
Jacob  ;  from  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  Judah — the  ancestor 
of  David.  We  see  that  in  prophecy  a  thousand  years  are 
with  the  Lord  as  one  day  ;  that  he  is  not  slack  concerning 
his  promise,  as  some  men  count  slackness  ;  but  that  he  that 
shall  come,  will  come,  and  will  not  tarry.  More  than  4000 
years  elapsed  between  the  first  promise,  and  "the  voice  of 
one  crying  in  the  wilderness."  Four  centuries  intervened 
between  the  prophecy  of  Malachi  and  its  fulfilment  in  John 
the  Baptist ;  yet,  prophecy  bridges  the  gulf  between  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  centre  of  them 
both,  the  hope  of  the  former,  and  the  glory  of  the  latter. 
Perhaps  so  long  an  interval  was  necessary,  in  order  to  fami- 
liarize the  minds  of  men  with  the  idea  of  a  Messiah.  They 
must  see  and  feel  their  everlasting  need,  and  the  exceeding 
desirableness  of  a  Saviour,  before  he  would  be  granted. 
They  must  cry  out,  with  an  exceeding  great  and  bitter  cry, 

*  Vol.  I.  170.     London,  1835.     See  also  a  most  beautiful 
illustration  of  Is.  9:  1,  in  Vol.  II.  77. 
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for  light  and  a  teacher  sent  from  God, — feeling  and  knowing 
that  they  were  in  darkness.  False  religions  must  have  their 
day,  and  run  their  course  ;  to  convince  men  that  they  could 
could  find  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  their  foot,  but  in  the  ark  of 
God.* 

The  work  of  Hengstenberg  is  a  systematic  and  scien- 
tific exhibition  of  the  testimony  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
Christ.  It  is  in  fact  a  highly  valuable  commentary  on  the 
Messianic  prophecies.  It  points  out  how  far  the  events  re- 
corded in  the  New  Testament  were  the  fulfilment  of  predic- 
tions in  the  Old.  This  has  never  been  attempted  before,  to 
the  same  extent,  and  the  present  work  supplies  a  desidera- 
tum which  has  long  been  felt.  We  know  of  nothing  in  the 
English  language,  which  occupies  the  same  ground.  Our 
books  on  prophecy  generally  attempt  nothing  farther,  than, 
assuming  the  reference  of  a  particular  prediction  by  a  sort 
of  hereditary  interpretation,  to  make  the  event  tally,  often 
by  a  strained  exegesis,  in  the  minutest  particular. 

The  work  of  Dr.  John  Pye  Smith,  on  "the  Scripture  tes- 
timony to  the  Messiah,"  and  the  old  work  of  Kidder  on  the 
Messiah,  are,  in  some  respects,  exceptions  to  these  remarks. 
The  former,  though  unfortunately  arranged,  contains  much 
that  is  valuable ;  but  the  latter  is  a  stranger  to  the  funda 
mental  exegesis  of  the  present  day.  Dr.  Smith  does  no 
sufficiently  sift  the  prophecies  of  the  Messiah  ;  but  considers 
some  predictions  as  pointing  to  him,  which  we  think  unten- 
able ;  and  thus  throws  suspicion  on  those  which  are  valid. f 
The  works  of  Newton,  Sherlock  and  Keith  are  popular,  and 
devote  more  attention  to  other  prophecies  than  those  relat- 
ing to  Christ.  As  a  specimen  of  the  exegesis  of  Keith,  we 
subjoin  his  interpretation  of  Jer.  31:  22,  "A  woman  shall 
encompass  a  man," — which  he  interprets  as  fulfilled  in  Christ 
being  born  of  a  virgin.  The  woman  is  Israel;  the  man  is 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  ;  and  the  meaning  doubtless  is,  that  Israel 
shall   return   to   her  dependence  and  submission  to  him. 

*  See  some  striking  remarks  on  this  subject  in  Tholuck  on 
the  Nature  and  Moral  influence  of  Heathenism.  Bib.  Repos. 
II.  272,  371. 

t  For  example,  Gen.  4:  1  :  Gen.  5:  28.  29  :  1  Sam.  7: 18, 19  : 
2  Sam.  23:  1—7. 
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Again,  he  considers  the  passage,  "Fear  not,  little  flock,  for 
it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom,"  as 
strictly  parallel  withZech.  13:  7,  "I  will  turn  my  hand  upon 
the  little  ones  ;"  and  still  more,  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
contained  in  the  latter  passage.*  The  meaning  of  Zechariah 
doubtless  is,  I  will  bring  back  my  hand  in  a  good  sense  ;  that 
is,  1  will  confer  benefits  on  the  little  ones,  who,  according  to 
the  context,  are  the  poor,  dispersed  sheep  without  a  shepherd. 

The  character  of  Hengstenberg  is  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  the  Biblical  Repository.  There  have  been 
repeated  notices  of  him  in  this  work.f  He  is  pronounced, 
even  by  the  Rationalists,  a  young  man  of  great  learn- 
ing. His  work  created  quite  a  sensation  among  them ; 
as  they  could  hardly  gainsay  or  resist  the  wisdom  and  power 
with  which  he  spoke.  They  were  forced  to  acknowledge, 
that  he  had  broken  a  lance,  well  and  truly,  with  their  most 
redoubted  champions.  He  early  distinguished  himself  as  an 
Arabic  scholar,  and  thus  became  prepared  for  these  investi- 
gations. He  was  better  qualified  for  the  task  than  any  liv- 
ing scholar,  by  his  unquestionable  talent,  his  profound  learn- 
ing, and  his  evangelical  spirit ;  and  he  has  received  the  suf- 
frages— "omne  tulit  punctum" — of  the  most  distinguished 
biblical  scholars  of  this  country.  Professor  Stuart  pronoun- 
ces it  a  "  masterly  performance,  a  fine  exhibition  of  enlight- 
ened and  thorough  philology  and  exegesis,  and  an  able  effort 
to  vindicate  and  explain  the  Messianic  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament."  Professor  Hodge  considers  it  an  "  extensive 
and  valuable  work,  better  adapted  to  English  and  American 
readers  than  that  of  any  other  modern  German  author  with- 
in his  knowledge."  We  think  Dr.  Wiseman  has  ver)r  hap- 
pily seized  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  Hengstenberg  ; 
which  he  defines  to  be  a  "  great  felicity  and  tact,  in  unravel- 
ing the  sense  of  obscure  phraseology."  We  know  of  no  one 
his  superior  in  this  respect.  We  know  of  no  one  who  has 
that  mark  of  a  great  mind  in  a  higher  degree,  which  is  seen 
in  the  power  of  simplifying  truth,  clearing  up  the  sense  of 
obscure  passages,  and  explaining  difficult  words  by  an  easy 
and  natural  exegesis. 

Beyond  any  German  v\riter  we   are    acquainted  with, 

*  Keith,  287,  298. 

|  Vol,  I.  21,  700.     Vol.  II.  139,  370,  11,  12. 
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Hengstenberg  has  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind.  He  is  perfectly 
free  from  mysticism.  On  this  account  he  is  charged  by  some 
of  the  mystical  interpreters  with  deficiency  in  depth.  Tho- 
luck  remarks :  "  An  abstract  intellectual  exegesis  seems  to 
us  to  predominate  more  than  it  ought  ;  and  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  that  otherwise  solid  work,  on  the  exposition  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  He ngsten berg's  Christology."*  On  this 
very  account,  it  is  intelligible  to  us,  and  suited  to  our  lati- 
tude. Had  it  been  otherwise,  it  would  have  slumbered  on 
the  shelves  of  some  Leipsic  bookseller ;  at  least,  its  dust 
would  never  have  been  disturbed  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Hengstenberg  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  consequent  in 
his  theological  system — a  praise  which  we  cannot  award  to 
all  his  evangelical  contemporaries.  He  does  something  more 
than  admire  the  profound  truth  of  the  iron  view  of  Calvin- 
ism We  have- often  wondered  that  Tholuck  and  Neander 
should  have  hesitated  as  to  any  essential  doctrine  of  the 
Christian  system— that  they  should  not  have  seen,  that  the 
truths  of  Christianity  are  simply  an  organic  whole.  Tholuck 
is  pleased  to  say  of  the  English,  that  our  whole  disposition  is 
practical ;  we  are  desirous,  certainly,  of  arriving  at  some 
fixed  and  stable  conclusions,  but  are  deficient  in  depth  of 
speculation.  The  German  is  more  logical  and  consequent; 
he  forms  a  theory  for  the  sake  of  having  one,  and  not  for 
any  practical  purpose.  In  his  Commentary  on  the  Hebrews,f 
he  charges  Professor  Stuart  with  being  guilty  of  "mechan- 
ismus,"  for  producing  230  «»«£  leyofitya,  as  a  set-off  to  Seyf- 
fortlfs  118,  and  remarks,  that  "such  arguments  will  doubt- 
less have  great  weight  with  his  countrymen,  who  are  so  used 
to  calculating/' 

For  his  consistency,  Hengstenberg  is  called  harsh  and 
rigorous  by  his  brethren.  In  conducting  a  theological  jour- 
nal, which  is  set  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel,  and  in  main- 
taining the  faith,  he  is  frequently  involved  in  controversy, 
and  has  the  reputation,  we  think  unjustly,  of  being  polemical 
in  his  character.  To  all  the  opinions  advanced  in  this  work, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  assent.  We  cannot  agree  to  his 
literal  interpretation  of  Isa.  11:6,  "The  wolf  shall  dwell 
with  the  lamb."  We  think  such  an  interpretation  uncalled 
for  by  the  exigency  of  the  case,  and  not  in  harmony  with 
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parallel  passages,  which  are  clearly  figurative.  We  think, 
too,  that  he  generalizes  some  prophecies  too  much.  He  does 
not  find  a  personal,  individual  Messiah  in  Gen.  3:  15.;  nor 
in  "  the  prophet  like  unto  Moses."  He  is  accustomed  to  re- 
gard particular  and  minute  prophecies  of  the  disgrace  and 
ignominy  of  the  Messiah,  as  "general  traits,  which,  in  the  pro- 
vidence of  God,  were  fulfilled  in  his  history."*  We  think  he 
may  sometimes  lay  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  an  artifi- 
cial exegesis.  Thus,  on  Isa.  11:  I,  he  supposes  that  the 
Messiah  is  designated  as  the  sprout  of  Jesse,  because  the 
family  of  David  had  so  much  declined,  as  to  be  named  after 
its  humble  progenitor.  He  finds  the  human  and  divine 
nature  of  the  Messiah  designated,  where  we  can  see  nothing 
but  the  synonymous  parallelism  of  Hebrew  poetry.  From 
an  expression  in  relation  to  the  prophets,  that  "they  might 
have  believed,  as  the  apostles  did,  that  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  could  take  place  in  their  time,"  we  infer  that  he  has 
adopted,  the  common  German  view  on  this  subject.  But 
these  are  "  macula?,  ubi  plurima  nitent."f 

We  propose  to  give  his  views,  in  a  desultory  manner,  on 
some  important  and  interesting  texts.  He  adopts  the  literal 
interpretation  of  Gen.  3: 15,  and  the  existence  of  a  real  serpent, 
as  the  vehicle  of  the  temptation  by  Satan.  He  quotes  with  ap- 
probation the  fanciful  opinion  of  Calvin,  that  our  antipathy  to 
the  serpent,  which  we  believe  is  not  general,  is  derived  from 
this  source.  He  adopts  the  figurative  interpretation  of  Gen. 
9:  26,  and  understands  by  it,  that  true  religion  was  to  be  pre- 
served by  the  posterity  of  Shem,  and  imparted  by  them  to 
the  descendants  of  Japhet.  He  does  not  think  that  Paul  as- 
serts the  necessity  of  interpreting  5>*nt,  a  collective  noun,  as 
singular ;  but  that  it  was  selected  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  hav- 
ing both  a  comprehensive  and  a  restricted  meaning.J  He 
understands  by  Shiloh,§  a  peacemaker — prince  of  peace — 
and  opposes  the  view  adopted  by  Dr.  Smith  and  others,  that 
it  means,  "  whose  right  it  is."  He  finds  the  literal  fulfilment 
of  Numb.  24:  17,  in  David,  and  in  his  smiting  the  Moabites. 

Passing  over  Job  19:  25,  26,  which  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith  and 
Rosenmul!er||  apply  to  the  resurrection  at  the  last  day,  and 

*  Vol.  II.  414.  f  Studien,  etc.  for  1835,  p.  873. 

t  Gal.  3:  16.  §  Gen.  49:  10. 

||   "Earn  oportet  de  venturo  Judicio,  corporum  resurrection? 
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the  former  refers  to  Christ,  and  also  2  Sam.  7:  23,  "  I  will 
be  to  him  a  father,  and  he  shall  be  to  me  a  son,"  which  he 
incidentally  alludes  to  elsewhere,  and  interprets  in  a  double 
sense,  he  comes  to  the  Psalms.  In  the  second  of  these  he 
finds  no  proof  text  of  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  ;  but 
gives  a  declarative  meaning  to  "  this  day  have  I  begotten 
thee."  The  resurrection  he  considers  as  a  clear  proof  to 
men  of  the  Sonship  of  Christ — as  a  fact  whereby  he  was 
eminently  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  so  interprets 
Rom.  1:  4.  The  seven  Messianic  Psalms  he  refers  solely 
and  exclusively  to  Christ,  without  finding  in  them  any  refer- 
ence to  David.  He  next  presents  us  with  a  thorough  and 
satisfactory  examination  of  the  phrase  "  Angel  of  the  Cove- 
nant," and  he  proves  it  to  imply  the  supreme  divinity  of 
Christ. 

His  chapter  on  the  nature  of  prophecy  will  give  rise  to 
more  discussion  than  any  other.*  He  supposes  that  the 
prophets,  during  their  visions,  were  in  an  ecstasy,  in  which 
they  were  deprived  of  consciousness  and  individual  agency. 
This  has  been  considered  by  some  of  his  opposers  as  a  pe- 
titio  principii ;  and  the  effect  of  such  a  view  is  claimed  to  be 
the  breaking  down  of  all  distinction  between  true  prophets 
and  heathen  pretenders.  As  to  his  remarks  on  the  obscurity 
of  prophecy,  if  he  means  obscurity  of  subjects,  andnot  of  lan- 
guage, we  should  not  be  careful  to  differ  from  him.  We 
feel  that  we  should  be  beating  the  air,  to  argue  against  our 
having  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy  from  its  fulfilment, 
than  those  to  whom  it  was  originally  delivered. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  Nature  of  Prophecy,  he  incidentally 
gives  an  exposition  of  Matt.  24:  29.  f  He  considers  the 
Evdsmg — "  immediately" — as  denoting  the  succession  of 
objects  in  prophetic  vision,  and  not  as  they  were  actually  to 
take  place.  He  elsewhere  says,J  "  the  assertion  is  erroneous 
that  the  representation  in  Matt.  24:  25,  refers  at  the  same 

ultima,  et  rerum  omnium  insturationae  cogitasse."  Eos.  Jobus 
Red.  p.  214.  Mr.  Noyes,  in  his  Translation  of  Job,  seems  glad  to 
find  that  there  is  no  allusion  to  Christ,  nor  to  a  resurrection  to 
a  life  of  happiness,  p.  147. 

*  For  an  extended  answer  by  Prof.  Stuart,  see  Biblical  Re- 
pository, Vol.  II.  217. 

t  VoJ  I.  229.  X  Vol.  III.  105. 
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lime  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  last  judgment. 
The  history  of  the  world  is  a  history  of  God's  judgments, 
and  the  final  judgment  is  the  last  and  most  complete  realiza- 
tion of  this  idea."*  In  the  same  connection  he  alludes  to 
that  locus  vexatissimus,  1  Pet.  3:  19,  and  thus  expounds  it: 
"Those  who  were  once  disobedient,  when  the  long-suffering 
of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah,  were  not  yet  given  up  to 
final  damnation,  but  kept  in  prison  (the  middle  condition  of 
V^)  until  Christ  came  and  preached  to  them.'f  His  de- 
fence of  the  genuineness  of  the  latter  part  of  Isaiah,  which, 
it  is  well  known,  has  shared  among  the  Germans  the  tradi- 
tionary fate  of  its  author  among  his  countrymen — that  of 
having  been  sawn  asunder — will  ever  be  considered  a  mas- 
terpiece of  close  argument.  He  combats  the  Rationalists 
with  weapons  as  tried  as  their  own.  Nay,  he  pits  them 
against  each  other ;  Ewald  against  Gesenius  !  The  latter 
had  asserted,  from  doctrinal  prejudice,  that  Isa.  53:  8  could 
not  refer  to  an  individual,  but  must  refer  to  the  people,  be- 
cause the  suffix  was  plural.  Ewald  comes  forward,  moved 
only  by  opposition  to  Gesenius — without  caring  for  any  of 
these  things — and  produces  four  or  five  passages  where  it 
is  indubitably  singular.^.  Such  are  the  spoils  which  sanctified 
learning  has  won  from  the  Egyptians  !  His  style  in  the  in- 
troduction rises  to  a  degree  of  eloquence  not  usual  with  him. 
Indeed,  throughout  these  volumes  we  find  occasionally  ap- 
plications of  peculiar  closeness  and  pungency,  and  incidental 
remarks  which  evince  great  depth  of  religious  feeling.  This 
is  true,  particularly  of  the  preliminary  observations  on  the 
suffering  and  atoning  Messiah. §  "  Man  is  made  for  Christ, 
the  atoning  Saviour.  This  doctrine  alone,  all  history  shows, 
has  power  to  restore  the  peace  and  tranquillity  he  has  lost. 
The  spirit  of  man  is  originally  adapted  to  the  vicarious  satis- 
faction of  the  divine  Redeemer."  ||  He  pursues  the  subject 
of  substitution  in  a  very  profound  manner.  In  commenting 
on  Joel  he  remarks  :T[  "  Where  corruption   manifests  itself 

*  With  this  we  may  compare  the  well  known  apothegm, 
"  Die  welt  geschichte  ist  das  welt  gericht." 

f  Tholuck's  opinion  seems  to  be  nearly  the  same:  "Peter 
says  the  Saviour  communicated  the  knowledge  of  redemption 
to  those  who  died  before  his  appearance." 

X  See  Dr.  Wiseman's  Lectures,  p.  333.  §  Vol.  I.   193. 

||  See  Bib.  Repos.  Vol.  II.  264.  1  Vol.  III.  103. 
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in  the  church  of  the  Lord,  there  punishment  comes.  Because 
God  has  sanctified  himself  in  the  church,  so  must  he  sanctify 
himself  upon  her,  when  she  has  become  like  the  profane 
world.  He  cannot  endure  that,  when  the  spirit  has  depart- 
ed, the  dead  mass  should  continue  to  appear  as  his  kingdom." 
"  He  strips  off  the  mask  of  hypocrisy  from  his  apostate 
church."  He  does  not  consider  the  locusts  in  Joel  as  literal, 
with  Credner  and  others  ;  but  as  symbolical  of  the  outward 
enemies  of  the  church.  Nor  does  he  understand  literally 
the  dreams  and  visions  mentioned  by  the  same  prophet. 
There  were  neither  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  The  Jews  did 
not  expect  them.  The  meaning  is,  They  will  enjoy  the 
Spirit  of  God,  with  all  its  gifts  and  graces."*  He  considers 
the  turning  of  the  moon  into  blood,  etc.,  as  manifestations 
of  God's  penal  justice,  and  the  precursors  of  great  judg- 
ments.! The  imagery,  he  thinks,  is  borrowed  from  the 
plagues  of  Egypt ;  and  he  compares  with  them  the  phenom- 
ena mentioned  by  Josephus,  which  happened  before  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  ;  which  he  does  not  seem  to  regard 
as  colored  by  the  Jewish  historian.  At  the  same  time,  he 
speaks  with  approbation  of  the  explanation  of  Calvin,  who 
treats  them  as  "  metaphoricse  locutiones."  He  does  not  find 
their  full  realization  in  any  historical  event.J 

We  must  not  pass  over  his  view  of  Isa.  7.  He  thinks 
the  prophet  saw  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  as  present  to  his 
mind's  eye,  and  borrowed  from  him  his  measure  of  time.  He 
means  to  say  that  the  land  in  two  or  three  years  will  be 
freed  from  the  invading  kings.  This  he  expresses  by  the 
time  between  the  birth  of  the  Messiah,  and  his  attaining 
years  of  discretion  ;  "until  he  shall  know  to  choose  the  good, 
and  refuse  the  evil."  "  Butter  and  honey  shall  he  eat,"  he 
regards  as  an  image  of  want,  and  not  of  plenty.  The  child, 
we  are  to  remember,  is  the  representative  of  the  inhabitants 

*  Vol.  III.  130.  f  Vol.  III.  133. 

%  The  explanation  of  such  passages  by  Gesenius  is,  that 
great  political  revolutions  are  hyperbolically  described  as 
great  convulsions  of  nature — the  fall  of  great  kingdoms  as  a 
shaking  and  sinking  of  the  universe — their  rise  by  the  creation 
of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  Is.  13:  13,  24,  19  ;  34:  4  ; 
Jer.  4:  23,  26;  Joel  3:  15,  16:  Is.  65:  17:  66:  22;  Coram. 
Vol.  I.  460. 
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of  the  land.  He  refutes  the  view  adopted  by  the  more  an- 
cient Jews,  and,  strange  to  say,  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith,*  "that 
the  virgin  was  the  queen  of  Ahaz,  and  the  child  king 
Hezekiah,"  by  quoting  Jerome  ;  who  proves  that  Hezekiah 
must  have  been  at  that  time  nine  years  old.  In  answer  to 
the  objection,  "  How  could  the  birth  of  Jesus,  which  hap- 
pened 742  years  after,  be  a  sign  to  Ahaz,  that,  within  three 
years,  his  kingdom  should  be  freed  from  his  enemies?"  he 
says,  "  The  sign  was  not  intended  for  Ahaz  alone,  but  espe- 
cially for  the  pious  portion  of  the  people."  This  objection 
would  prove  too  much.  It  would  do  away  the  prophecies 
of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  The  promise  of  the  Messiah  in- 
volved the  preservation  of  the  state.  He  thinks  the  relation 
in  chap.  8  wholly  different,  and  that  it  refers  to  a  son  ac- 
tually born  to  the  prophet.  We  think  this  method  more 
satisfactory  than  the  typical  one,  or  than  rinding  here  a  two- 
fold application. f  He  rejects  the  view  of  Chandler,  Ben- 
son, Usher,  Kennicott,  that  there  is  a  change  of  subject  in 
ver.  16,  and  that  the  prophet  by  the  child  means  Shear-ja- 
shub. 

His  remarks  on  the  symbolical  actions  of  the  prophets, 
and  especially  Hosea,  will  be  read  with  great  interest.  Is 
it  consistent  with  the  character  of  God,  that  they  should 
have  literally  performed  some  actions  ascribed  to  them  ?  or 
were  they  performed  in  prophetic  vision  ?  or  are  they  para- 
bolic ?  The  prophets  are  often  said  to  do,  what  they  only 
announce,  or  what  will  certainly  happen.  This  may  serve 
as  a  key  to  some  of  the  difficulties.  Hengstenberg  is  against 
the  view,  that  what  is  recorded  in  the  first  chapters  of  Ho- 
sea, outwardly  happened  ;  and  he  speaks  with,  very  little 
respect  of  Stuck,  who  maintains  this  opinion.  J 

In  his  remarks  on  the  terminus  ad  quern  of  Daniel's  seventy 
weeks,  he  advances  the  opinion  that  the  time  of  Christ's  pub- 

*  Scrip.  Test.  Vol.  I.  359,  3d  edition. 

f  See  Stuart  on  the  Hebrews,  p.  571,  572,  573,  and  Stowe's 
Introduction,  p.  32. 

t  See  Ez.  4,  5,  and  24  chap. ;  Is.  2Q;  2 ;  Jer.  27:  1,  2  ; 
1  Sam.  15:  27,  28  ;  Jer.  25:  15 — 28,  for  the  most  important 
passages.  Would  that  some  one,  in  the  spirit  and  power  of 
Lowth,  would  rise  up  to  give  this  subject  a  thorough  investi- 
gation. 
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lie  appearance  can  be  accurately  designated.*  Ideler  has 
proved  that  it  was  from  the  beginning  of  the  actual  reign  of 
Tiberius,  and  not  from  his  adoption  by  Augustus.  If  we  can 
ascertain  the  time  of  John's  entrance  upon  his  ministry, 
which  we  can  do,  that  of  Jesus  would  necessarily  follow. 
Tiberius  began  to  reign  7G7  U.  C.  In  answer  to  the  objec- 
tion, that  there  can  be  no  definite  designations  of  time  in 
Daniel,  for  the  Redeemer  himself  says,  that  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  day  of  judgment,  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Dan- 
iel had  a  knowledge  of  them,  he  replies,  that  the  ground  of 
our  Saviour's  refusal  was  the  condition  of  the  disciples. 
They  were  carnal.  Such  knowledge  was  too  high  for  them, 
and  would  have  been  injurious.  As  to  Christ's  ignorance, 
his  view  is,  that  in  his  humiliation  he  possessed  neither  power 
to  work  miracles,  nor  foreknowledge.  These  were  always 
granted  in  answer  to  prayer ;  for  the  Father  heard  him  al- 
ways, and  showed  him  all  things  in  consequence  of  his  uni- 
ty of  will  with  the  Father.  His  ignorance  in  this  case  was 
voluntary.  He  did  not  choose  to  pray  for  a  knowledge 
which  would  have  been  unsuitable.  He  thinks  that  Bengel 
has  admirably  refuted  those  who  argue  against  definite  de- 
signations of  time  in  the  Apocalypse. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  but  commend  the  devotional  spirit 
which  pervades  the  work.  In  his  preface  to  the  first  volume, 
the  author  prays,  « that  the  Lord  of  the  church  may  bless  a 
work — begun  in  dependence  on  him— and  make  it  the  means 
of  confirming  the  faith  of  some."  Like  Milton,  he  deemed  that 
such  a  business  was  not  to  be  entered  upon,  "  without  de- 
vout prayer  to  that  eternal  Spirit,  that  can  enrich  with  all 
utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  seraphim  with 
the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purifv  the  lips  of 
whom  he  pleases."  From  a  feeling  like  this— at  once  fer- 
vid, pure  and  rational— we  might  expect  such  a  work.  From 
his  preface  to  the  last  volume,  we  may  infer  that  he  receiv- 
ed divine  assistance.  "With  heartfelt  thanks  to  God,  who 
giveth  power  to  the  faint,  and  to  them  that  have  no  might 
increaseth  strength,  the  author  sees  himself  at  the  end  of  a 
long,  and  often  difficult,  course  of  seven  years.  From  the 
beginning  he  has  earnestly  sought  for  strength,  and  has  re- 
ceived increasing  light  the  longer  he  has  studied."     Would 

*  Vol.  II.  393. 
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that  such  a  spirit  were  more  prevalent  among  the  German 
commentators  ! 

This  "opus  septem  annorum,"  like  the  immortal  work  of 
Milton,  "posterity  will  not  willingly  let  die."  May  it  shed 
a  never-setting  light  on  the  book  of  God  !  We  recommend 
it  most  cordially  to  the  study  of  those  who  would  enjoy  the 
blessedness  of  that  man  who  reads  and  understands  the  sure 
word  of  prophecy,  who  searches  the  Scriptures  daily,  to  see 
whether  they  testify  of  Christ ;  for  the  "  testimony  of  Jesus 
is  the  spirit  of  prophecy." 

One  word  as  to  the  translation,  and  we  have  done.  We 
have  compared  it,  to  some  extent,  with  the  original,  and  can 
testify  that  the  translator  has  attained  his  object  of  "  putting 
us  in  possession  of  the  thoughts  of  the  author ;  so  that  the 
translation  is  to  the  English  reader,  what  the  original  is  to 
the  German."  It  is  in  good,  hearty  mother-English,  with  a 
strong  infusion  of  the  Saxon,  in  whose  roots  lie  the  sinews 
of  our  language.  It  is  plain  and  idiomatic  ;  and  this  is  more 
than  we  can  say  of  many  of  our  translations  from  the  Ger- 
man. We  find  in  it  no  such  compounds  as  ethico-religious, 
anti-psychological,  etc.  Our  language  is  unfitted  for  these 
combinations  ;  and  we  are  sometimes  alarmed  at  the  threat- 
ened deluge  of  Germanicisms.  Our  translators  would  do 
well  to  study  our  older  writers.  They  approximate  far  more 
closely  to  the  German  in  their  modes  of  expression,  with 
their  old,  unpolluted  English,  than  we  moderns  do. 
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ARTICLE    IX. 

The  Doctrine  of  Christian  Perfection,  Explained  and 
Defended  ;  with  some  Strictures  on  Mr.  Folsom's 
"  Review  of  Mahan  on  Christian  Perfection."  Am. 
Bib.  Repos.  for  July,  1839. 

By  Rev.  Asa  Mahan,  President  of  the  Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Explanatory  Note  by  the  Editors. 

[The  doctrine  of  Christian  Perfection,  as  recently  promul- 
gated by  the  writer  of  this  article,  and  some  others,  has 
attracted  so  much  attention,  that  it  seems  worthy  of  a  more 
specific  and  thorough  examination  than  it  has  yet  received ; 
and,  having  permitted  the  little  volume  by  Mr.  Mahan  to  be 
reviewed  in  a  former  No.  of  the  Repository,  we  have  thought 
it  proper,  and  for  the  interests  of  truth,  to  allow  him  space  for 
a  brief  statement  and  defence  of  the  doctrine  in  question  on 
the  pages  of  the  same  work.  We  are  not  to  be  understood, 
however,  as  cherishing  views  in  accordance  with  the  main 
point  here  attempted  to  be  established.  Several  of  the  writer's 
positions  we  regard  as  untenable.  Yet  they  are  the  strong 
arguments  in  support  of  the  doctrine,  and  we  are  glad  to  pre- 
sent them  to  our  readers,  so  condensed  and  clearly  stated.  In 
this  form  they  may  hereafter  be  met  without  any  danger  of 
misapprehension  ;  and  our  expectation  is  that  they  will  be 
examined  in  a  future  No.  of  the  Repository.  We  do  not  pro- 
pose to  encourage  a  long  controversy  on  this  subject,  but 
trust  that  a  single  article,  in  reply  to  the  following,  will  be 
all  that  will  be  judged  necessary  to  place  the  truth  in  clear 
light.  For  the  present  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  article  by 
Dr.  Pond  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  Repository  for  January, 
1839,  and  also  to  Mr.  Folsom's  "  Review." 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Mahan  to  state,  that  we  have  stricken  from 
his  manuscript  several  paragraphs  which  seemed  irrelevant  to 
his  principal  purpose,  and  have  also  omitted  to  insert  several 
passages  marked  for  quotation  from  his  book,  the  entire  sub- 
stance of  which  is  repeated  in  his  present  article.  But  we 
have  been  careful  to  exclude  nothing  which  could  contribute 
in  any  measure  to  the  support  of  his  main  positions.] 
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Near  the  commencement  of  his  review,  Mr.  Folsom  re- 
marks :  "  It  was  due  from  Mr.  Mahan  to  his  brethren,  and  to 
the  cause  of  truth,  to  present,  in  the  outset,  the  real  queslion 
at  issue ;  to  state  what  they  believed  and  what  they  did  not 
believe."     Have  I  not  done  precisely  what  Mr.  Folsom  says 
I  ought  to  have  done  ?     Has  he  not  himself  overlooked  or 
misapprehended  what  I  have  said  upon  the  subject ;  and  for 
this  reason  misstated  the  question  at  issue  between  the  ad- 
vocates and  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of  Christian  Perfection? 
That  the  reader  may  form  a  correct  judgment  in  respect  to 
this  subject,  I  will  cite  a  passage  from  the  work  reviewed. 
After  endeavoring  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  doctrine,  and 
the  important  points  of  agreement  between  its  advocates 
and  opposers,  I  thus  state  the  question  in  respect  to  which 
we  differ :  "  We  will  now,  in  the  second  place,  consider  the 
question  in  respect  to  which  they  differ.     It  is  the  simple 
question,  Whether  we  may  now,  daring  the  progress  of  the 
present  life,   attain  to    entire  perfection    in    holiness,   and 
whether  it  is  proper  for  us  to  indulge  the  anticipation  of 
making  such  attainments.     One  part  of  the   church  affirm, 
that  the  perfect  obedience  which  God  requires  of  us,  we 
may  render  to  him.     The  other  affirm,  that  it  is  criminal  for 
us  to  expect  to  render  that  obedience.     One  part  affirm  that 
we  ought  to  aim  at  entire  perfection  in  holiness,  with  the 
expectation  of  attaining  to  that  state.     The  other  part  affirm, 
that  we  ought  to  aim  at  the  same  perfection  in  holiness,  with 
the  certain  expectation  of  not  attaining  to  that  state.     On 
the  one  hand,  it  is  affirmed,  that  we  ought  to  pray  that  the 
M  very  God  of  peace  will  sanctify  us  wholly,  and  preserve 
our  whole  spirit,  and  soul,  and  body,  blameless  unto  the 
coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  with  the  expectation,  that 
God  will  answer  our  prayers  by  the  bestowment  of  that  very 
blessing.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  affirmed,  that  we  ought 
to  put  up  that  identical  prayer,  with  the  certain  expectation 
of  not  receiving  the  blessing  which  we  'desire  of  him.'     On 
the  one  hand,  it  is  affirmed   that  grace  is  provided  in  the 
gospel  to  render  the  Christian,  even  in  this  life,  'perfect  in 
every  good   work  to  do  the  will  of  God.'      On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  affirmed,  that  no  such  grace  is  provided." 

In  respect  to  the  question,  as  here  stated,  I  conceive  the 
advocates  and  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of  Christian  perfection 
are  really  at  issue.     The  question  is  entirely  distinct  from 
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the  question,  What  attainments  do  Christians  actually  make? 
Now,  how  shall  this  question  be  settled,  viz.  the  question 
whether  we  are  authorized  to  aim  at  and  pray  for  "per- 
fection" with  the  expectation  of  attaining  it?     Not  by  a 
reference  to  our  natural  ability.     This  may  exist  in  all  its 
fulness,  with  the  absolute  certainty  that  no  attainments  at 
all  in  holiness  will  be  made.     This  is  in  fact  true  of  all  fallen 
spirits,  and  with  all  mankind  in  the  absence  of  the  influence 
of  the  grace  of  the  gospel.     But  suppose  it  to  be  shown,  that 
provisions  are  made  and  revealed  in  the  gospel,  for  this 
specific  object,  the  entire  sanctification  of  Christians  in  this 
life  ;  and  that  specific  promises  to  that  effect  are  there  given. 
Are  we  not,  then,  as  fully  authorized  to  expect  perfect,  as 
partial  holiness  in  this  life?     It  is  "by  the  promises''  that 
we  are  to  be  "made  partakers  of  the  divine  nature."   VVhen 
we  have  determined  the  nature  and  extent  of  "  the  promises," 
have  we  not  determined  the  degree  of  holiness  which  we  are 
authorized  to  expect?     The  question,  then,  What  are  the 
nature  and  extent  of  "the  promises?"  is  a  question  of  funda- 
mental importance  to  us  as  Christians.     Now,  it  is  upon  this 
question,  that  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  Christian 
perfection  are  endeavoring  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  church. 
They  contend  that  there  are  three  questions  connected  with 
this  doctrine.     1.  What  is  the  natural  ability  of  men  ?  or, 
have  men  natural  ability  to  yield  perfect  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  God  ?     In  respect  to  this  question,  most  Chris- 
tians agree.    2.  Are  we  authorized,  in  view  of  the  provisions 
and  promises  of  divine  grace,  together  with  the  other  teach- 
ings of  inspiration,  to  expect  to  attain  to  a  state  of  perfect 
holiness  in  this  life  ?     3.  Do  the  Scriptures  teach  us  that 
any  have  attained,  or  will  attain  to  a  state  of  entire  sancti- 
fication in  this  life  ?     The  opposers  of  this  doctrine  overlook 
entirely  the  second  question,  and  fasten  upon  the  third,  as 
the  only  important  question  in  respect  to  which  we  are  at 


issue 


In  the  book  reviewed  by  Mr.  F.,  the  second  is  the  great 
question  to  which  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  perpetually 
directed.  The  third  is  referred  to  only  incidentally,  and  that 
on  account  of  its  bearing  on  the  main  question.  The  argu- 
ment  under  this  head  is  this  :  We  are  authorized  to  expect 
to  attain  to  a  state  of  entire  sanctification  in  this  life,  because 
the  Scriptures  inform  us,  that  others  have  attained  to  that 
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state.  Every  thing  is  said  as  a  means  to  one  end — the  de- 
termination of  the  great  question,  To  what  degree  of  holiness 
do  the  Scriptures  authorize  us  to  expect  to  attain  in  this  life? 
That  which  is  practicable  to  us  on  the  ground  of  our  natural 
ability,  is  in  one  sense  attainable.  That  which  is  rendered 
practicable,  not  on  the  ground  of  natural  ability,  but  by  the 
provisions  of  divine  grace,  is  attainable  in  a  different  and 
higher  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  in  this  last  sense,  that  the 
term  is  used  by  me  throughout  the  entire  work  under  con- 
sideration.* 

Mr.  F.  meets  the  arguments  adduced  to  sustain  my  posi- 
tion by  starting  another  and  different  question,  and  then 
replying  to  that,  and  not  the  one  which  I  had  started.  This 
will  appear  evident  as  we  proceed  to  consider  his  reply  to 
my  arguments. 

The  first  argument  to  sustain  the  position  that  perfection 
in  holiness  is  attainable  in  this  life,  is  thus  stated.  "  The 
Bible  positively  affirms  that  provision  is  made  in  the  gospel 
for  the  attainment  of  that  state,  and  that  to  make  such  pro- 
vision is  one  of  the  great  objects  of  Christ's  redemption."f 
To  sustain  this  declaration,  the  following  passages  are  cited  : 
Rom.  8:  3,  4.  1  Pet.  2:  24.  2  Cor.  5:  15.  1  Pet.  1:  4.  2  Cor. 
7:  1.  But  Mr.  F.  replies,  that  this  does  not  prove  that  any 
will  attain  to  that  state,  and  consequently,  "  proves  nothing 
respecting  the  real  question  at  issue,  unless  it  be  contended, 
that  the  object  of  the  Saviour's  coming,  being,  as  Mr.  Mahan 
states,  to  raise  Christians  to  a  state  of  perfect  and  perpetual 
holiness  in  this  life,  that  object  has  failed  of  being  accom- 
plished, except  so  far  as  real  Christians  have  been  raised  to 
such  a  state."  I  reply  :  The  fact  that  provision  is  made  in 
the  gospel  for  the  entire  justification  of  sinners,  does  not,  by 
itself,  prove  that  any  actually  are  justified.  But  does  it  not 
authorize  us  to  seek  for  that  blessing  with  the  expectation 
of  obtaining  it  ?  For  the  same  reason,  does  not  the  fact,  that 
provision  is  made  in  the  gospel  for  the  entire  sanctification 
of  Christians  in  this  life,  authorize  us  to  seek  for  that  state, 
with  the  expectation  of  attaining  to  that  also?  If  the  fact 
that  provision  is  made  in  the  gospel  for  the  declared  and 
specific  object  of  putting  us  in  possession  of  a  certain  blessing, 
does  not  authorize  us  to  seek  for  that  blessing,  with  the  ex- 

*  See  pp.  19,  20,  etc.  f  Page  20. 
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pectation  of  obtaining  it,  how  can  it  be  shown  that  we  are 
authorized  to  seek  for  any  blessing  promised  in  the  Bible, 
with  the  expectation  of  obtaining  it  ? 

My  second  argument  is  thus  stated  :*  "  Perfection  in  ho- 
liness is  promised  to  the  Christian  in  the  New  Covenant, 
under  which  he  is  now  placed.  The  moral  law,  as  all  admit, 
requires  pe?fect  and  perpetual  holiness.  The  position  assumed 
is,  that  whatever  is  required  of  us  by  the  moral  law,  is  de- 
finitely promised  to  us  in  the  gospel.  In  2  Pet.  1:  4,  we  are 
informed,  that  it  is  "by  the  promises,"  that  we  are  to  be 
rendered  "  partakers  of  the  divine  nature ;"  that  is,  of  the 
holiness  and  blessedness  of  God,  and  "escape  the  corruption 
that  is  in  the  world  through  lust."  If  it  can  be  shown,  that 
perfection  in  holiness  is  definitely  pledged  to  us  in  "the 
promises,"  then  I  affirm,  that  they  authorize  us  to  expect 
perfection  in  holiness. 

To  show  that  the  promises  do  authorize  us  to  expect  per- 
fection in  holiness,  the  following,  among  other  passages  of 
Scripture,  were  cited.  Jer.  32:  39,  40.  Ez.  36:  25.  Deut. 
30:  6.  Jer.  1:  20.   1  Thes.  5:  23,  24. f 

Let  us  look  particularly  at  two  or  three  of  these  passages. 
Deut.  30:  6,  "  And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  circumcise  thy 
heart,  and  the  heart  of  thy  seed,  to  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul.  In  Deut.  10:  12, 
the  following  question  is  asked  :  "And  now,  Israel,  what  doth 
the  Lord  thy  God  require  of  thee,  but  to  fear  the  Lord  thy 
God,  to  walk  in  all  his  ways,  and  to  love  him,  and  to  serve 
the  Lord  thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul?" 
Now,  why  are  we  told  that  the  phrase,  "  with  all  thy  heart 
and  with  all  thy  soul,"  in  the  latter  passage,  and  in  all  the 
precepts  of  the  Bible,  implies  perfect  holiness,  while  in  the 
former  passage  the  same  phrase  implies  but  partial  holiness? 
If  this  construction  is  to  be  put  upon  this  phrase  in  Deut. 
80:  6,  why  not  in  all  other  instances  ? 

1  Thess.  5:  23,  24,  "  And  the  very  God  of  peace  sanctify 
you  wholly,"  &c.  The  original  term  here  translated  wholly, 
is  composed  of  two  terms,  each  of  which  means  perfection. 
Hence  Professor  Robinson  renders  it  "  wholly  complete, 
perfect."  The  term  rendered  whole  in  the  succeeding  clause, 
is  also  a  strong  intensive.     The  true  meaning  of  the  passage 

*  Page  22.  f  Pages  83,  8*. 
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may  be  thus  expressed  :  The  very  God  of  peace  so  sanctify 
you,  as  to  render  you  wholly  perfect ;  and  I  pray  God,  your 
entire  spirit,  and  soul,  and  body,  be  so  preserved,  that  when 
your  lives,  as  Christians,  shall  be  reviewed  at  the  coming  of 
Christ,  you  may  be  found  to  have  been  blameless.  If  this  is 
not  a  prayer  for  perfection  in  holiness,  we  may  safely  affirm, 
that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Greek  language  to  express 
that  idea.  But  does  the  apostle  here  pray  that  Christians 
may  be  thus  sanctified  and  preserved  in  this  life  ;  or,  as  Mr. 
F.  supposes,  "  at  the  coming  of  Christ  ?"  That  we  ought  to 
understand  the  passage  in  the  former  and  not  in  the  latter 
sense,  1  argue  from  these  considerations:  1.  The  terms 
"  spirit,  soul,  and  body,"  as  most,  if  not  all,  admit,  refer  to 
the  "immortal  soul,  the  animal  life,  and  the  mortal  body." 
These  surely  can  be  preserved  blameless  only  in  this  life. 
2.  The  Scriptures  speak  of  our  being  presented  blameless  at 
the  coming  of  Christ ;  but  never  of  our  being  sanctified  and 
preserved  blameless  at  that  day.  We  have,  then,  in  this 
passage,  1.  A  prayer  dictated  by  direct  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  that  God  will  render  us,  in  this  life,  perfect  in 
holiness,  and  preserve  us  in  that  state  until  the  coming  of 
Christ.  2.  We  are  authorized  by  a  positive  promise,  to  look 
to  God  for  this  identical  blessing,  with  the  assurance  that  he 
will  then  thus  sanctify  and  preserve  us.  "  Faithful  is  he  that 
calleth  you,  who  also  will  do  it."  Such  is  the  nature  of  the 
argument  based  upon  the  promises  contained  in  these  and 
kindred  passages.  The  form  of  the  argument  is  this :  For 
whatever  is  directly  promised  to  us  in  the  gospel,  we  are 
authorized  to  look  to  God  with  the  expectation  of  receiving 
it  at  his  hands.  Perfection  in  holiness  is  definitely  promised 
to  us  in  the  gospel.  We  are  therefore  authorized  to  look  to 
God  to  be  "sanctified  wholly,"  with  the  full  and  joyfu!  ex- 
pectation of  being  thus  sanctified  by  his  grace.  Here  Mr. 
F.,  as  in  the  former  instance,  evades  the  question  as  slated 
by  me,  and  replies  to  the  argument,  as  if  it  were  directed  to 
another  and  different  point.  "  This,"  he  says,  "proves  nothing 
to  the  point,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  Christians  perform 
every  condition  of  the  promises,  and  avail  themselves  fully 
of  every  privilege."  Until  Christians  know  what  their  pri- 
vileges are,  they  will  not  of  course  avail  themselves  of  them. 
To  show  Christians,  not  what  their  actual  attainments  are, 
but  what  are  their  privileges,  is  the  exclusive  object  of  the 

13* 
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argument  under  consideration.  But  Mr.  F.  maintains  that 
the  Bible  affirms,  that  no  one  does,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  com- 
ply with  these  conditions.  Now,  what  must  be  the  influence 
of  promising  the  richest  blessings  to  us,  upon  certain  condi- 
tions, and  then  requiring  us  to  believe,  that  with  these 
conditions  we  shall  never  comply  ?  What  is  this,  but  to 
take  the  most  effectual  means  conceivable  to  defeat  the  very 
end  for  which  "  the  promises  "  were  given,  and  practically 
to  place  us  in  the  same  relation  to  the  attainment  of  the 
blessing,  that  we  should  be  in,  were  its  attainments  known 
to  be  a  natural  impossibility? 

"  The  third  argument,  from  the  commands  of  Scripture, 
only  proves,"  says  Mr.  F.,  "  human  obligations,  and  implies 
capacity  commensurate  with  obligations;  but  not  that  any 
man  perfectly  obeys,  or  that  any  will  obey."  But  this  is  no 
reply  to  the  argument,  as  stated  by  me.  I  did  not  argue 
that  perfection  in  holiness  is  attainable  from  the  mere  fact, 
that  it  is  required  of  us  ;  but  from  the  "  manner  and  circum- 
stances in  which  such  commands  are  given."  We  find  the 
command,  "  be  perfect,"  clustered  with  others,  to  which  all 
admit  that  obedience  is  not  only  required,  but  expected. 
Why  is  this  one  precept  selected  from  the  midst  of  others, 
given  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  circumstances,  as 
the  solitary  command  to  which  obedience  is  not  expected  ? 
We  find,  also,  the  same  writers  presenting  this  and  kindred 
precepts  in  the  same  manner  and  circumstances  that  they 
do  others  to  which  obedience  is  known  to  be  expected.  We 
have,  then,  the  same  evidence,  that  obedience  to  this  com- 
mand is  expected  of  us,  that  we  have,  that  it  is  expected  to 
any  precept  of  the  Bible  that  can  be  named.* 

The  fourth  argument  is  drawn  from  the  prayer  dictated 
by  our  Saviour  to  his  disciples,  together  with  the  one  put  up 
by  him  in  behalf  of  the  church,  on  the  evening  preceding  his 
crucifixion.  Mr.  F.  replies  by  asking,  "  Can  it  be  proved, 
that  the  period  will  ever  come  when  the  will  of  God  will  be 
done  on  earth  as  universally  and  as  perfectly  as  it  is  done 
in  heaven  ?"  I  suppose  it  can,  and  that  the  petition  under 
consideration,  as  well  as  other  passages  of  Scripture,  con- 
tains such  proof.  The  reasoning  of  Mr.  F.,  however,  does 
not  meet  the  arguments  as  stated  by  me. 

*  See  1  Tim.  6:  13,  14. 
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In  respect  to  the  prayer  of  Christ,  John  17:  20,  23,  that 
Christians  "  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one,"  and  that 
"  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one,"  "it  is  mere  assumption," 
Mr.  F.  says,  "that  the  union  [here]  prayed  for  is  one  of 
absolute  perfection  in  love."  That  such  a  union  is  implied 
in  such  language,  he  then  denies,  and  affirms  that  the  union 
referred  to  "has  its  fulfilment  in  that  brotherly  love  which 
excludes  division  and  strife,  and  draws  forth  the  exclamation 
of  the  world  :  Behold  how  these  Christians  love  one  another!" 
How,  then,  can  a  union  of  perfect  love  be  expressed,  if  such 
language  does  not  express  it?  And  how  can  it  be  shown 
from  the  Bible,  that  such  a  union  exists  between  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  or  among  the  spirits  of  the  "just  made  perfect" 
in  heaven  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  admitted  that  a  union 
of  perfect  love  is  here  prayed  for,  can  we  avoid  the  infer- 
ence, that  the  union  here  prayed  for  will  exist  among  true 
Christians,  or  the  world  will  never  believe  in  Christ  ?  The 
existence  of  such  love  is  declared  to  be  the  condition  of  such 
a  belief.  "  That  the  world  may  believe  ;"  "  that  the  world 
may  know  that  thou  hast  sent  me." 

The  fifth  argument  is  drawn  from  the  fact,  that  inspired 
men  made  the  attainment  of  this  particular  state  the  subject 
of  definite,  fervent,  and  constant  prayer.  As  examples  of 
such  prayers,  Col.  4:  12  ;  Heb.  13:  20,  21  ;  and  1  Thes.  5: 
23,  were  cited.  From  the  fact  that  such  prayers  are  in 
conformity  with  the  prayer  dictated  by  our  Saviour  to  the 
church,  and  with  his  own  in  her  behalf,  and  that  they  were 
all  dictated  by  direct  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  was 
argued,  that  we  are  authorized  to  put  up  similar  petitions  in 
our  own  behalf,  with  the  expectation  of  receiving  the  bless- 
ing for  which  we  pray. 

in  reply  to  this  argument,  Mr.  F.  suggests,  1.  That  the 
phrases  "  sanctify  you  wholly,"  that  "  ye  may  stand  perfect 
and  complete  in  all  the  will  of  God,"  and  "  make  you  perfect 
in  every  good  work  to  do  his  will,"  mean  simply  "  maturity 
in  Christian  knowledge  and  virtue ;"  or  a  state  of  mature 
but  imperfect  sanctification.  2.  That  "  desire  is  prayer." 
According  to  this.  Paul,  in  the  instance  referred  to  by  Mr. 
F.,  must  have  prayed  at  one  and  the  same  time,  that  he 
might  and  might  not  depart.  In  the  language  of  poetry, 
"  Prayer  is  the  soul's  desire,  unuttered  or  expressed."  In  the 
theological  sense,  it  is,  I  suppose,  asking  God  to  grant  us 
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what  we  choose,  prefer,  or  regard  as  a  good.  Till  we  know 
what  we  ought  to  prefer,  we  do  not  know  what  we  ought 
to  pray  for.  Till  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  a  thing  is 
or  may  be  "agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,"  we  cannot  know 
that  it  is  proper  for  us  to  pray  for  it.  When  we  know  that 
a  thing  is  not  according  to  the  will  of  God.  do  we  not  know, 
that  for  that  it  is  not  proper  to  pray  ?  The  prayer  of  Christ, 
"  if  it  be  possible,"  etc.,  is  not  an  exception  to  this  principle  ; 
because  in  this  form  the  petition  was  agreeable  to  the  will 
of  God.  Now,  according  to  the  theory  of  Mr.  F.,  we  know 
certainly,  that  God  has  changelessly  determined,  not  to 
"  sanctify  any  of  his  people  wholly  "  in  this  life  ;  nor  to  grant 
any  requests  put  up  for  such  a  blessing.  How,  then,  can  he 
show  that,  upon  his  theory,  it  is  proper  to  pray  for  entire  ho- 
liness in  this  life  ?  What  is  mocking  God,  if  asking  him  to  do 
that  which  he  requires  us  to  believe  he  will  not  do,  is  not  ? 

One  consideration,  here,  is  worthy  of  special  attention. 

When  we  pray  for  this,  or  any  other  blessing,  do  not  the 
Scriptures  authorize  us  to  expect  more  than  we  "  ask  or 
think?"  Does  not  the  apostle,  after  praying  for  this  specific 
blessing,  expressly  teach  this  sentiment,  Eph.  3:  20  ?  "  Now 
unto  him  that  is  able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly  above  all 
that  we  ask  or  think."  But  Mr.  F.'s  theory  would  require 
us  to  expect  less  than  we  "  ask  and  think." 

The  sixth  argument  is  based  upon  the  fact,  that  the  richest 
blessings  are  promised  to  us  in  the  Bible,  on  the  specific 
condition  of  the  existence  of  perfect  holiness  in  us.  Mr.  F. 
replies,  I.  By  saying  that  the  argument  "  fails,  because  it 
is  mere  assumption."  Whether  it  is  so,  whether  such  pas- 
sages as  Is.  20:  3;  Mat.  0:  22  ;  2  Cor.  13:  11,  and  Phil.  4: 
0,  7,  are  not  cases  in  point,  the  reader  must  decide.  Atten- 
tion is  also  invited  to  the  following  :  Mat.  5:  48,  "  Be  ye 
therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is 
perfect."  Matt.  7:  24,  25,  "Therefore  whosoever  hearelh 
these  sayings  of  mine  and  doeth  them,  I  will  liken  him,"  &c. 
Here,  surely,  the  richest  blessings  are  promised  on  the  spe- 
cific condition  of  perfect  holiness  in  us. 

But,  2.  He  says,  "  Thousands  of  saints,  like  Payson, 
Brainerd,  and  Griffin,  though  they  have  felt  conscious  of  not 
being  delivered  from  all  sin,  have  had  these  precious  prom- 
ises fulfilled  in  their  hearts."  To  this  1  have  only  to  reply, 
that  if  either  of  those  men  of  God  knew  what  it  was  to  be 
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"  kept  in  perfect  peace"  their  biographers,  and  their  own 
journals,  have  most  strangely  misrepresented  their  expe- 
rience. Nor  is  it  possible  for  any  person  to  be  kept  in  this 
state,  till  his  holiness  is  perfect. 

I  will  pass  by  the  seventh  argument  in  this  place,  as  it  is 
my  design  to  take  it  up  by  itself. 

The  eighth  is  drawn  from  the  fact,  that  for  every  incentive 
to  sin  from  within  and  around  us,  a  specific  remedy  is  pro- 
vided and  revealed  in  the  gospel.  "  This,"  Mr.  F.  says, 
"  properly  belongs  to  the  first,  and  has  therefore  already  been 
answered." 

By  no  means,  I  reply.  In  the  first,  the  Bible,  as  we  have 
seen,  affirms,  in  general  terms,  that  provision  is  made  in  the 
gospel  for  our  full  redemption  from  all  iniquity,  and  for  our 
"  perfection  and  completeness  in  all  the  will  of  God."  In 
this  it  was  shown  that  it  descends  to  particulars,  and  points 
out  for  every  incentive  to  sin,  for  every  form  of  temptation, 
from  the  "  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,"  a  specific  remedy. 
These  two  facts,  taken  together,  present  the  strongest  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  Christian  perfection.  In 
this  form,  neither  Mr.  F.  nor  any  other  individual  has,  so  far 
as  my  knowledge  extends,  met  the  argument. 

The  ninth  argument,  Mr.  F.  has  answered  by  a  mere 
assertion.     I  will  therefore  let  it  pass. 

The  tenth  was  drawn  from  the  "striking  contrast  between 
the  language  of  inspiration  and  that  of  the  church,  wherever 
the  church  has  denied  this  doctrine."  The  language  referred 
to  is  that  which  is  in  common  use,  from  the  "  pulpit,  the  press, 
and  in  the  common  walks  of  life."  From  this  contrast  it  is 
argued,  that  the  church  and  the  sacred  writers  hold  different 
sentiments  upon  this  subject.  Who  has  not  observed  that  a 
Calvinist  and  Arminian,  when  upon  their  knees,  adopt  a 
phraseology  precisely  similar,  while,  under  other  circum- 
stances, they  widely  differ  in  their  language  ;  and  that  this 
coincidence  and  difference  arise  from  the  coincidence  of 
their  practical  convictions  in  one  condition,  and  from  the 
diversity  of  their  views  under  other  circumstances?  So  of 
the  church.  On  her  knees  and  in  her  covenants,  she  fully 
expresses  the  doctrine  of  Christian  perfection.  Under  other 
circumstances,  she  expresses  sentiments  totally  opposite. 
In  the  former  instance,  her  language  corresponds  with  that 
of  the  sacred  writers.     In  the  latter,  it  widely  differs  from 
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theirs.  Now,  the  argument  is,  that  this  coincidence  and  dif- 
ference arise  from  the  fact,  that  the  practical  convictions  of 
the  church  correspond  with  those  of  the  sacred  writers  in 
the  former  case,  and  differ  from  them  in  the  latter.  In  this 
form,  neither  Mr.  F.  nor  any  other  person,  has,  to  my  know- 
ledge, met  the  argument. 

In  regard  to  the  eleventh  argument,  to  which  Mr.  F.  has 
not  replied,  I  would  remark,  that  it  remains  with  those  who 
deny  the  doctrine  under  consideration,  to  show  the  consist- 
ency and  propriety  of  the  conduct  of  the  church,  in  requiring 
her  members,  in  her  covenants,  to  pledge  themselves  to  do 
that  which,  in  her  creeds,  she  requires  them  to  believe  they 
never  will  do.  If  it  is  "  better  not  to  vow,  than  to  vow  and 
not  pay,"  much  more  is  it  better  "  not  to  vow  "  than  to  vow 
with  the  certain  and  declared  expectation  of  not  paying. 

The  following  positions,  assumed  in  the  twelfth  argument, 
Mr.  F.  does  not  deny  : 

1.  "  No  evil  can  result  from  the  belief  of  this  doctrine,  pro- 
vided we  keep  the  true  standard  of  holiness  distinctly  in 
view."  What  evil  can  result  from  our  aiming  at  perfection 
in  holiness,  with  the  expectation  of  attaining  it,  unless  we 
lose  sight  of  the  standard  at  which  we  are  required  to  aim  ? 

2.  This  doctrine  "  involves  the  very  principle  that  is  con- 
sidered necessary  to  efficient  action  on  all  other  subjects." 
On  all  subjects,  except  religion,  it  is  universally  admitted, 
that  the  belief,  that  one  will  not  attain  to  a  certain  state,  cuts 
the  nerve  and  sinew  of  all  effort  for  the  attainment  of  that 
state. 

3.  That  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  all  to  aim  at  per- 
fection in  holiness.  Now,  the  principle  which  I  assumed 
and  still  maintain,  as  demonstrably  evident,  is  this;  that  the 
belief,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  never  shall  attain  to  a 
certain  state,  renders  it  as  impracticable  to  aim  at  that  state, 
as  the  belief  that  its  attainment  is  an  impossibility. 

To  illustrate  this  principle,  I  adduced  two  suppositions  ; 
that  of  a  hunter  pointing  his  weapon  at  the  moon,  with  the 
belief,  that  to  hit  it  is  impossible,  and  that  of  an  individual 
pointing  his  at  a  mark,  under  the  full  persuasion  that,  while 
all  are  naturally  able  to  do  it,  no  man  ever  did,  or  ever  will 
hit  it.  The  principle  assumed  is,  that  it  is  equally  impossi- 
ble for  each  of  these  individuals  to  aim  at,  or  intend  to  hit 
his  object.     If  Mr.  F,  denies  this,  he  is  met  by  the  testimony 
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of  universal  consciousness,  that  no  man  ever  did  or  can  aim 
at,  or  intend  to  reach  a  point  which  he  fully  believes  to  lie 
beyond  the  line  of  all  expectation.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  admits  the  principle,  he  must  also  admit,  as  an  insupera- 
ble objection  to  his  theory,  that  it  renders  it  impracticable 
for  us  to  do  that  which  all  acknowledge  to  be  our  indispens- 
able duty,  to  wit,  to  aim  at  perfection  in  holiness.  The  fact 
adduced  by  Mr.  F.,  that  artists  and  scholars  have  before  the 
"  mind's  eye  an  ideal  of  excellence  which  to  them  is  abso- 
lutely unattainable,"  is  not  in  point.  Such  persons  are 
actually  aiming  at  that  only  which  they  regard  as  practica- 
ble, that  is,  an  approach  indefinitely  near  to  the  ideal  before 
the  mind.  So  of  the  Christian.  He  can  aim  at  that  point 
which  he  regards  as  lying  within  the  circle  of  rational  ex- 
pectation, and  no  farther. 

As  Mr.  F.'s  reply  to  the  last  argument,  which  is  drawn 
from  the  absurdity  of  the  common  theory,  that  the  "Chris- 
tian is  always  perfectly  sanctified  at,  or  a  few  minutes  before 
death,  and  not  at  an  earlier  period,"  is  only  the  expression 
of  an  opinion  opposed  to  mine,  I  shall  pass  it  by,  and  close 
this  article  with  some  remarks  of  a  general  character. 

We  are  now  prepared  for  the  question,  whether  the  sacred 
writers  assert  the  fact,  that  any  have  attained,  or  that  any 
will  attain  to  this  state  in  this  life  ?  I  here  assume  the  fol- 
lowing positions  :  1.  The  sacred  writers  assert  the  fact, 
that  some  of  the  ancient  saints  did,  in  this  life,  attain  to  a 
state  of  entire  sanctification.  2.  The  Bible  affirms,  that  to 
this  state  the  church  is  to  attain  during  the  progress  of  her 
future  history. 

I.  In  regard  to  the  first  position,  let  us  contemplate  the 
consequences  which  must  result  from  the  supposition  that 
God  has  revealed,  and  required  us  to  believe,  that  no  one 
ever  has  attained,  or  ever  will  attain,  to  a  state  of  entire 
sanctification  in  this  life.  Such  a  revelation  and  require- 
ment would  tend,  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  to  defeat  the 
declared  object  of  the  gospel — the  implicit  faith  and  obe- 
dience of  the  people  of  God.  What  more  effectual  means 
could  a  parent,  for  example,  take  to  prevent  the  implicit 
obedience  of  a  child,  than  to  require  that  child  to  believe 
that  he  will  never  render  such  obedience  ?  The  belief  of 
the  fact  under  consideration,  as  a  revealed  truth,  would  of 
itself,  aside  from  all  other  influences,  render  entire  obedience 
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on  our  part  impracticable ;  at  least,  it  would  render  disobe- 
dience an  absolute  certainty.  One  of  the  most  distinguished 
divines  in  this  country  has  laid  down  this  principle  as  self- 
evident,  that  the  belief,  that  there  is  an  absolute  certainty, 
that  we  shall  never  perform  a  certain  act,  places  us  practi- 
cally in  the  same  relation  to  that  act,  that  we  should  be  in, 
did  we  believe  its  performance  to  be  a  natural  impossibility. 
Shall  we  then  suppose  that  God  has  rendered  obedience  to 
his  requirements  thus  impracticable  ?  The  revelation  of  pro- 
visions for  our  entire  sanctification,  together  with  that  of  mul- 
tiplied promises  to  that  effect,  is  the  perfection  of  absurdity 
on  the  above  supposition.  A  blessing  pledged  upon  condi- 
tions with  which  we  are  required  to  believe  wTe  never  shall 
comply,  is  not  promised  at  all. 

II.  The  manner  in  which  the  sacred  writers  speak  upon 
this  subject,  is  wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  supposition, 
that  they  intended  to  impress  their  hearers  with  the  convic- 
tion, that  no  Christian  ever  did  or  ever  will  attain  to  this 
state  in  this  life.  That  they  made  it  the  constant  theme  of 
their  meditations,  preaching,  exhortations,  conversation  and 
prayers  ;  that  they  urged  it  upon  Christians  as  a  sacred 
duty  ;  that  they  held  before  their  hearers  the  provisions  and 
promises  of  divine  grace,  to  induce  them  to  press  forward 
for  its  attainment,  and  that  as  a  means  to  the  same  end,  they 
dwelt  much  upon  the  blessedness  of  pure  and  "  perfect  love," 
none,  I  presume,  will  deny.  We  are  bound,  therefore,  to 
suppose,  in  the  absence  of  positive  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
that  some  of  the  sacred  writers  may  have  attained  to  this 
state.     But, 

III.  The  sacred  writers  positively  affirm,  that  some  did 
attain  to  this  state.  My  remarks  will  be  confined  to  two 
cases  referred  to  in  the  work  under  consideration. 

I  begin  with  the  character  of  Paul. 

1.  There  is  but  one  act  of  his  Christian  life  recorded  by 
the  sacred  writers,  which  is  of  a  doubtful  character.  I  refer 
to  his  controversy  with  Barnabas.  With  this  exception, 
(and  by  but  a  few  is  even  this  regarded  as  an  exception.)  his 
whole  Christian  character,  as  portrayed  by  the  pen  of  inspi- 
ration, is  "  perfect  and  entire,  wanting  nothing." 

2.  The  apostle  very  frequently  presents  himself  as  an 
example  to  Christians,  without  any  intimation,  that  in  copy- 
ing that  example  they  will  not  do  their  entire  duty.     Phil. 
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4:  9,  "  Those  things  which  ye  have  both  learned  and  receiv- 
ed, and  heard  and  seen  in  me,  do ;  and  the  God  of  peace 
shall  be  with  you."  Phil.  3:  17,  "Brethren,  be  followers 
together  of  me,  and  mark  them  which  walk  so  as  ye  have 
us  for  an  ensample.  1  Cor.  11:  1,  "Be  ye  followers  of  me, 
even  as  I  am  of  Christ,"  that  is,  since  I  am  an  imitator  of 
Christ,  be  ye  imitators  of  me.  Who  would  dare  to  apply 
such  language  to  himself,  who  was  conscious  of  not  present- 
ing to  Christians  a  perfect  pattern  for  their  imitation  ? 

3.  The  apostle  appeals  to  his  hearers  and  to  God,  as  wit- 
nesses of  the  entire  purity  of  his  character.  1  Thes.  2:  10, 
"Ye  are  witnesses,  and  God  also,  how  holily,  and  justly,  and 
unblamably,  we  behaved  ourselves  among  you  that  believe." 
Acts  20: 26,  "  Wherefore  I  take  you  to  record  this  day,  that  I 
am  pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men."  Who  that  was  conscious 
of  continued  shortcomings  in  duty,  would  dare  to  apply  such 
language  to  himself?  In  Acts  24:  16,  the  apostle  declares, 
that  his  aim  was  to  have  always  a  "  conscience  void  of  of- 
fence toward  God,  and  toward  men."  In  2  Tim.  1:  3,  and 
elsewhere,  he  represents  himself  as  being  in  this  very  state  : 
"  I  thank  God,  whom  I  serve  from  my  forefathers  with  a  pure 
conscience."  Again  :  "  I  have  lived  in  all  good  conscience 
before  God  unto  this  day."  In  1  Tim.  1:  5,  the  apostle  de- 
clares, that  the  "end  of  the  commandment,"  i.e.,  all  that 
God  requires,  "  is  charity  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  of  a  good 
conscience,  and  of  faith  unfeigned."  By  what  language  can 
a  man  profess  perfection  in  holiness,  if  the  apostle  in  such 
passages  has  not  done  it  ? 

4.  The  general  representations  which  the  apostle  gives  of 
his  character,  lead  to  the  same  conclusion  :  Gal.  2:  20,  "I 
am  crucified  with  Christ,  nevertheless  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but 
Christ  liveth  in  me ;  and  the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the 
flesh,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God." 

As  further  proof,  I  now  refer  to  Phil.  3:  12 — 17,  the  pas- 
sage so  often  cited  to  disprove  the  doctrine  of  Christian 
perfection.  The  apostle  here  presents  his  character  in  two 
points  of  light.  1.  In  reference  to  a  state  of  glory  conse- 
quent on  having  victoriously  finished  his  race  as  a  Christian. 
In  this  respect  he  of  course  was  not  perfect;  just  as  Christ 
in  the  same  respect  was  not  perfect,  while  in  a  state  of  hu- 
miliation on  earth.     2.  In  reference  to  moral  or  Christian 
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character,  contemplating  himself  as  a  runner  in  the  Christian 
race  for  the  crown  of  glory. 

That  the  apostle  lays  claim  to  perfection  in  holiness,  is 
evident  from  the  following  considerations.  1.  He  represents 
himself  as  putting  forth  his  entire  energies  in  the  Christian 
race,  which  is  all  that  is  requisite  to  perfection  of  Christian 
character.  2.  In  this  respect  he  declares  himself  perfect : 
"  Let  us,  therefore,  as  many  as  be  perfect,  be  thus  minded." 
3.  He  calls  upon  Christians  to  imitate  his  example,  and  that 
without  any  qualification  :  "  Brethren,  be  ye  followers  to- 
gether of  me."  If  the  apostle  had  represented  himself  as 
coming  short  in  his  duty,  he  certainly  would  not  have  thus 
called  upon  Christians  to  imitate  his  example. 

An  objection  is  sometimes  made  to  the  explanation  here 
given  of  verse  12  :  It  was  needless  for  the  apostle  to  affirm, 
that  he  was  not  yet  perfected  in  glory.  Of  this  his  readers 
were  of  course  aware.  I  answer,  while  the  apostle  did 
affirm  his  perfection  in  holiness,  it  was  necessary,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  should  affirm,  that  he  had  not  "attained"  and 
was  not  "perfect"  in  glory;  inasmuch  as  the  error  was 
then  being  spread  abroad,  that  the  "  resurrection  was  already 
past,"  and  thus  the  "  faith  of  some  had  been  overthrown." 
The  same  thing,  as  I  believe,  the  apostle  affirms  of  himself, 
Rom.  8:  2  :  "  For  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus 
hath  made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death  ;"  the  "  law 
of  sin  and  death"  referred  to  in  chapter  3.  Such  is  the  tes- 
timony of  an  inspired  apostle  to  his  own  attainments  as  a 
Christian ;  testimony  applicable  only  to  a  state  of  entire 
sanctification. 

We  will  now  contemplate  the  testimony  of  another  apos- 
tle, 1  John,  3:  21,  4:  17,  18  :  "Beloved,  if  our  heart  condemn 
us  not,  then  have  we  confidence  toward  God."  "  Herein  is 
our  love  made  perfect,  that  we  may  have  boldness  in  the 
day  of  judgment,  because  as  he  is,  so  are  we  in  this  world. 
There  is  no  fear  in  love,  but  perfect  love  casteth  out  fear.*' 
In  the  first  chapter  of  this  epistle,  the  apostle  informs  Chris- 
tians, that  he  was  about  to  tell  them  what  he  knew  to  be 
true  from  actual  observation  and  experience.  He  then  states, 
1.  The  condition  of  those  whose  hearts  do  not  condemn 
them.  They  have  "confidence  toward  God."  2.  The 
effect  of  "  perfect  love."     It  "  casteth  out  fear."     3.  The 
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characteristics  by  which  those  who  do  and  those  who  do  not 
exercise  "perfect  love"  may  be  distinguished  from  each 
other.  "  Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear."  "  He  that  feareth 
is  not  made  perfect  in  love."  From  the  above  considerations, 
the  following  conclusions  are  to  my  mind  undeniably  evident. 
1.  As  the  apostle  is  professedly  speaking  of  what  he  knew 
to  be  true,  from  observation  and  experience,  he  did  know, 
from  observation  and  experience,  the  effects  of  "  perfect 
love."  2.  There  were  those  at  that  time,  who  had  in  his 
judgment  attained  to  this  state  ;  else  why  did  he  give  the 
characteristics  by  which  such  persons  might  be  distinguished 
from  those  who  have  not  made  such  attainments  ?  Other 
examples  might  be  adduced. 

IV.  The  Bible  affirms,  that  to  this  state  the  church  shall 
attain  during  the  progress  of  her  future  history.  This  I 
argue  from  the  following  considerations. 

1.  For  this  glorious  consummation  Christ  has  taught  his 
whole  church  to  pray,  "  Thy  kingdom  come  :  thy  will  be 
done  on  earth  as  in  heaven."  There  is  certainly  a  very 
strong  presumption  in  favor  of  the  occurrence  of  any  con- 
summation, in  the  fact,  that  Christ  has  required  his  whole 
church  to  pray  for  it. 

2.  For  this  consummation  Christ  not  only  prayed,  but 
declared  its  occurrence  to  be  essential  to  the  conversion  of 
the  world.  John  17:  20—23. 

3.  To  bring  about  this  consummation,  is  one  of  the  re 
vealed  objects  of  his  redemption,  and  purposes  of  his  grace 
Eph.  5:  25-27,  "  Husbands,  love  your  wives,  even  as  Christ 
also  loved  the  church,  and  gave  himself  for  it ;  that  he  might 
sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of  water  by  the 
word,  that  he  might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  church, 
not  having  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing ;  but  that  it 
should  be  holy  and  without  blemish."  The  phrase,  "  by  the 
word,"  i.  e.,  a  preached  gospel,  shows,  that  this  passage  is 
to  be  applied  to  the  church  in  this  world.  Eph.  1:  9,  10, 
"Having  made  known  unto  us  the  mystery  of  his  will,  ac- 
cording to  his  good  pleasure  which  he  hath  purposed  in  him- 
self; that  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times,  he  might 
gather  together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  both  which  are 
in  heaven  and  which  are  on  earth,  even  in  him."  In  the  first 
passage  above  cited,  we  learn,  that  it  is  the  object  of  Christ's 
redemption,  perfectly  to  sanctify  his  church.     In  the  last,  it 
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is  declared  to  be  his  purpose,  in  the  "  dispensation  of  the 
fulness  of  time,"  to  accomplish  this  very  object.  What  other 
meaning  can  we  attach  to  the  phrase,  to  "gather  together 
in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  both  which  are  in  heaven,  and 
which  are  on  earth  ?" 

4.  God  has  unconditionally  promised  this  very  consum- 
mation to  the  church,  Jer.  81:"  31 — 34;  Heb.  8: 10  — 12  ;  Ez. 
30:  25—27  ;  Jer.  50:  20  ;  Ez.  37:  23.  Here  I  would  remark, 
that  a  promise  may  be  unconditional  to  the  church,  and  con- 
ditional to  all  individuals  of  whom  the  church  is  composed. 
God,  for  example,  unconditionally  promised  to  the  seed  of 
Abraham  the  land  of  Canaan.  Yet  no  one  generation  could 
take  possession  of  that  land  without  faith  in  that  promise. 
See  Heb.  3:  10,  and  Numb.  32:  15.  Such,  however,  was 
the  nature  of  the  promise,  as  to  render  it  certain  that  some 
generation  would  believe,  and  take  possession  of  the  bless- 
ing. So  of  the  promises  of  the  new  covenant;  "some  must 
enter  in"  Yet  such  is  the  nature  of  those  promises,  that 
those  only  who  understand  them  and  embrace  them  by  faith, 
can  "  enter  in."  There  remaineth,  therefore,  a  glorious  con- 
summation to  the  church.  God  shall  "sprinkle  clean  water 
upon  her,  and  she  shall  be  clean."  "  From  all  her  filthiness 
and  from  all  her  idols  shall  he  cleanse  her."  "  In  those  days 
and  at  that  time,  saith  the  Lord,  the  iniquity  of  Israel  shall 
be  sought  for,  and  there  shall  be  none  ;  and  the  sins  of  Judah, 
and  they  shall  not  be  found."  "Neither  shall  they  defile 
themselves  any  more  with  their  idols,  nor  with  any  of  their 
detestable  things,  nor  with  any  of  their  transgressions." 

When  will  the  church  understand  the  "  riches  of  the  glory 
of  Christ's  inheritance  in  the  saints  ?"  Then  shall  her  "  peace 
be  as  a  river,  and  her  righteousness  as  the  waves  of  the  sea.'* 

5.  The  same  thing  is  implied  in  other  passages  relating  to 
the  future  glory  of  the  church.  Isa.  11:  1 — 0.  The  entire 
description  here  given  is  applicable  only  to  a  state  of  perfect 
moral  purity.  "  They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my 
holy  mountain ;  for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  seas."  If  sin  remains 
in  the  bosom  of  the  church,  there  will  be  something  to  "  hurt 
and  destroy."  See,  also,  Isa.  2:  4,  and  05;  25  ;  Micah  4:  1 — 4; 
Zech.  14:  20.  "  In  that  day  shall  there  be  upon  the  bells  of 
the  horses  Holiness  unto  the  Lord,"  etc. 

G.  It  is  declared  that  the  church  shall  come  into  this  state 
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before  the  "  battle  of  the  great  day  of  God  Almighty,"  which 
is  to  precede  the  millennium.  Rev.  19:  6 — 8,  "  And  to  her  it 
was  granted  that  she  should  be  arrayed  in  fine  linen,  clean 
and  white,  for  the  fine  linen  is  the  righteousness  of  the  saints." 
What  emblem  can  express  a  state  of  perfect  moral  purity, 
if  this  does  not  ?  That  this  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  sacred 
writer,  is  evident  from  verse  14,  in  which  the  moral  purity 
of  heaven  is  expressed  by  precisely  the  same  emblem,  "fine 
linen,  white  and  clean."  Here  we  have  the  actual  accom- 
plishment of  the  object  of  redemption  referred  to  in  Eph.  5: 
25 — 27,  and  of  the  purpose  of  divine  grace  spoken  of  in  Eph. 
1:  9,  10:  J' The  marriage  of  the  Lamb,"  which  is  to  take 
place  on  earth,  "  will  come"  when,  and  only  when,  Christ 
shall  "  present  the  church  to  himself,  a  glorious  church,  not 
having  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing ;"  but  when  it  shall 
be  "  holy  and  without  blemish."  1  conclude,  then,  that  the 
Bible  teaches  us,  that  some  have  already  attained  to  a  state 
of  entire  sanctification  in  this  life,  and  that  to  this  glorious 
consummation  the  church  is  hereafter  to  be  brought. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the  following  remark 
of  Mr.  F.    "  It  is  remarkable,  while  he  [Mr.  Mahan]  is  con- 
tending for  the  doctrine  of  the  actual  attainment  of  perfect 
and  permanent  holiness  in  the  present  life,  as  the  secret  and 
spring  of  higher  devotedness  which  he  trusts  he  himself  has 
found,  it  was  not  that  doctrine,  but  another,  which  put  him 
in  possession  of  the  secret."     I  observe,  1.  That  I  have  no- 
where contended  for  the  "doctrine  of  the  actual  attainment 
of  perfect  and  permanent  holiness  in  the  present  life,  as  the 
secret  and  spring  of  higher  devotedness."     The  secret  and 
spring  of  all  attainment  in  holiness,  I  have  everywhere  placed 
in  simple  faith  in  those  provisions  and  promises  of  divine 
grace,  which  render  the  attainment  of  perfect  holiness  in  this 
Me  practicable  to  us,  and  practicable  in  the  sense  in  which 
I  have  explained  the  term.     2.  Every  one  is  aware,  that 
while  an  individual  tlteoretically  adopts  one  sentiment,  he 
may,  in  certain  circumstances,  practically  adopt  precisely 
the  opposite  sentiment.     Certain  philosophers,  for  example, 
deny  the  existence  of  the  external  world,  while  their  practi- 
cal convictions  are  in  direct  opposition  to  their  theory.     A 
sinner  who  theoretically  holds  the  doctrine  of  inability,  prac- 
tically adopts  the  opposite  doctrine  when  brought  under 
deep  conviction  of  sin.     So  with  myself  at  the  time  to  which 
Mr.  F.  refers.     The  redemption  of  Christ  was  then  presents 
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ed  to  my  mind  as  a  full  and  perfect  redemption.  I  felt  that 
in  Christ  I  was  "complete,"  that  in  him  every  demand  of  my 
being  was  met,  and  perfectly  met.  In  this  light  I  presented 
him  to  others.  It  was  by  subsequent  reflection,  however, 
Aat  I  became  aware  that  the  principles  which  I  had  prac- 
tically adopted  necessarily  involved  the  doctrine  of  Christian 
perfection.  Here  permit  me  to  express  the  conviction,  that 
no  man  ever  makes  high  attainments  in  holiness  without  the 
practical  adoption,  at  the  time,  of  this  very  doctrine,  the 
perfect  fulness  of  Christ's  redemption.  To  make  such  at- 
tainments with  the  common  theory  distinctly  before  the 
mind  ;  to  rise,  under  such  circumstances,  from  the  gloom  of 
spiritual  barrenness  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  life  and  peace 
which  the  gospel  promises,  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  natural 
impossibility. 

I  will  now  notice  one  or  two  difficulties  of  the  common 
theory  respecting  this  subject,  which  have  not  been  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  remarks,  but  which  the  advocates  of  that 
theory  will  be  necessitated  to  meet  before  the  churches. 

1.  They  must  meet  the  doctrine  of  Christian  perfection 
upon  its  own  merits,  unencumbered  with  any  imputed  or 
supposed  alliance  with  perfectionism,  or  any  of  the  forms  of 
fanaticism  at  which  the  church  is  justly  alarmed. 

2.  All  admit,  that  if  the  declarations  of  Scripture  in  res- 
pect to  the  provisions  and  promises  of  divine  grace,  are  to 
be  understood  literally,  they  authorize  us  to  expect  entire 
sanctification  in  this  life.  The  advocates  of  the  common 
theory  maintain,  that  we  are  to  put  a  restrictive  construction 
upon  such  passages.  Now,  when  would  the  universally  re- 
ceived principles  of  interpretation  require  us  to  put  a  literal 
construction  upon  promises  ?  In  determining  this  question, 
respect  should  always  be  had  to  the  power,  knowledge,  and 
goodness  of  the  prorniser.     In  God  these  are  all  perfect. 

3.  All  admit  that  we  should  be  under  obligations  infinite, 
to  put  a  literal  and  not  a  restrictive  construction  upon  "  the 
promises,"  when  the  former  construction  is  most  favorable 
to  holiness.  Now,  the  literal  construction  of  "  the  promises" 
authorizes  us  to  pray  for  and  aim  at  perfection  in  holiness, 
with  the  joyful  expectation  of  obtaining  it.  Which  construc- 
tion is  most  favorable  to  fervent  prayer  and  rigorous  effort 
for  holiness. — that  which  authorizes  such  expectation, or  that 
which  annihilates  it? 
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4.  Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  common  theory 
will  be  found  in  the  argument  in  respect  to  the  internal 
evidence  of  Christianity.  The  argument  is  this  :  (1.) — 
The  absolute  perfection  of  the  moral  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity. (2.)  The  perfect  adaptation  of  its  system  of  doc- 
trines, etc.,  to  secure  obedience  in  us,  to  its  precepts.  Of 
one  or  more  possible  constructions  of  the  language  of  inspi- 
ration, that  must  be  admitted  to  be  the  true  one  which  is  best 
adapted  to  secure  obedience  to  the  moral  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  we  must  give  up  for  ever  the  argument  for  the 
truth  of  Christianity  from  internal  evidence.  Now,  who  will 
deny,  that  the  construction  for  which  we  contend  is  better 
adapted  to  secure  obedience  than  the  opposite  construction? 

Finally,  every  one  who  understands  the  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tian perfection,  knows  perfectly,  that  its  truth  is  a  perpetual 
want  of  the  church.  To  persuade  her  that  this  doctrine  is 
not  true,  is  to  persuade  her  that  that  gospel,  which  professes 
to  meet  all  her  wants,  and  render  her  "  complete  in  Christ," 
is  an  imperfect  gospel. 

I  notice  but  one  other  statement  of  Mr.  F.  Speaking  of 
the  "  permanent  and  visible  state  to  which  the  Christian 
must  reach,"  "  To  this  state,"  he  says,  "  he  will  be  raised, 
not  by  dwelling  on  any  abstract  notion  of  the  actual  attain- 
ment of  perfect  holiness  in  this  life,"  but  by  "beholding,  as 
in  a  glass,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,"  and  "  being  changed  into 
the  same  image,  from  glory  to  glory."  I  reply,  in  conclu- 
sion of  this  article,  by  citing  the  following  extract  from  the 
work  under  consideration.  The  design  of  the  extract  is  to 
show  the  influence  of  dwelling  upon  the  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tian perfection.     It  implies  three  things  : 

"  1.  Deep  and  profound  meditation  upon  the  pure  and 
perfect  law  of  God,  and  upon  the  action  of  all  the  powers 
of  our  being,  in  all  the  circumstances  and  relations  of  life, 
in  conformity  with  that  law.  By  thus  meditating  upon  the 
divine  statutes,  the  Psalmist  declares  that  he  had  become 
"  wiser  than  his  teachers."  Who  will  dare  affirm  that  such 
meditations  are  not  in  a  high  degree  favorable  to  holiness  ? 
Who  will  affirm  that,  in  thus  meditating  upon  God's  pure 
and  perfect  law,  we  shall  see  no  bright  reflections  of  that 
glory,  in  the  beholding  of  which  the  Christian  is  changed  into 
the  same  image  ? 

"  2.  In  another  view  of  the  subject,  dwelling  upon  the 
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view  of  Christian  perfection  implies  a  devout  contemplation 
of  the  character  of  Christ,  as  a  full  and  perfect  Saviour — a 
Saviour  able  and  willing  to  meet  all  our  real  necessities.  By 
such  contemplations  —  contemplations  in  which  we  are 
brought  to  "know  and  believe  the  love  which  God  hath  to 
us" — we  are  informed,  1  John  4:  16,  17,  that  "our  love  is 
made  perfect." 

"  3.  In  yet  another  view  of  the  subject,  dwelling  upon  the 
doctrine  under  consideration  implies  a  frequent  and  devout 
contemplation  of  the  provisions  of  divine  grace  for  the  entire 
sanctification  of  believers,  and  of  the  designs  of  God  to  raise 
them  to  this  state,  whenever  they  look  to  him  by  faith  to  do 
it  for  them.  Such  meditations  upon  God's  "thoughts  of 
good,  and  not  of  evil,"  towards  his  people,  tend  in  the  most 
powerful  manner  conceivable  to  melt  our  hearts  in  love  and 
tenderness  towards  God,  and  to  induce  in  us  the  most  vigor- 
ous efforts  after  that  holiness  which  we  are  required  to 
perfect.  In  whatever  point  of  light  the  doctrine  under  con- 
sideration is  contemplated,  dwelling  upon  it  has  one  tendency, 
and  only  one — the  assimilation  of  our  entire  character  to 
that  of  Christ." 
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ARTICLE   X. 
Religious  Liberty  in  France. 

By  an  American  in  Paris. 

1.  Projet  d' 'Ordonnance  portant  reglement  d' Administration  pour  les 
Eglises  Reformees. 

2.  Lettre  d'un  Laique  a  un  Pasteur,  sur  le  Projet  d' Ordonnance  portanl 
reglement  d'  Administration  pour  les  Eglises  Reformees.  (Par 
Henri  Lutterotli),  Paris,  1840. 

3.  Lettre  a  un  Pasteur  sur  le  Projet  d' Ordonnance  portant  reglement 
d'  Administration  pour  les  Eglises  Reformees,  par  Athanase  Coquerel, 
Vun  des  Pasteurs  de  VEglise  Reformee  de  Paris. 

4.  Lettre  a  M.  Athanase  Coquerel,  Vun  des  Pasteurs  de  VEglise  Refor- 
mee de  Paris,  sur  le  Projet  d'  Ordonnance  portant  reglement  d' Ad- 
ministration pour  les  Eglises  Reformees,  par  le  Comte  Agenor  De  Gas- 
parin,  Maitre  des  Requetes  au  Congeil  d'Etat. 

5.  Lettre  (I  M.  le  Comte  Agenor  De  Gasparin,  sur  le  Methodisme. 
Par  Joseph  Martin-Paschoud,  l'un  des  Pasteurs  de  PEglise  Refor- 
mee de  Paris. 

It  was  our  intention  to  give  one  or  two  articles  on  the 
History  of  the  Protestant  Religion  in  France,  before  enter- 
ing on  the  topic  which  is  now  to  receive  our  notice  ;  but 
circumstances,  which  we  need  not  state,  compel  us  to  post- 
pone them  for  the  present,  that  we  may  discuss  a  subject  of 
vast  and  immediate    interest  to  the  church  in  that  country. 

To  bring  this  subject  more  fully  before  our  readers,  we 
invite  their  attention  to  the  State  of  Religious  Liberty  in 
France  since  the  Revolution  of  17S9. 

It  is  well  known  that  one  result  of  that  great  movement, 
in  its  earliest  and  best  times,  was  to  give  to  France  the 
rich  boon  of  religious  freedom, — a  boon  which  she  had  only 
partially  and  occasionally  enjoyed,  for  centuries.  But  soon, 
the  Revolution,  so  full  of  promise  to  its  ardent  admirers, 
became  a  tornado,  sweeping  away  all  the  ancient  institu- 
tions of  the  kingdom,  and  leaving  bare  the  very  foundations 
on  which  they  had  stood.  The  Roman  Catholic  church 
dominant,  exclusive  and  persecuting,  as  she  had  long  been, 
was  soon  made  to  feel  that  her  day  of  retribution  had 
come  ;  and  dreadful  were  the  blows  beneath  which  she  suc- 
cumbed.    In  her  fall,  she  dragged  down  Christianity  itself;, 
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of  which,  in  the  estimation  of  the  infuriated  avengers  of 
past  injuries,  she  had  been  the  true  and  sole  representative. 
Religion  in  its  widest  sense  was  declared  by  statute  to  be 
annihilated. 

But  the  storm  of  political  fury  and  infidel  licentiousness 
at  length  abated  ;  and  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  a 
religion  of  some  kind  to  the  existence  of  any  civil  govern- 
ment, began  to  return  to  the  minds  of  all  reflecting  men. 
Even  when  the  storm  was  at  its  acme,  Robespierre  saw  the 
desolation  it  was  working,  and  endeavored  to  mitigate  its 
fury,  by  inducing  the  Convention,  which  had  recently  abol- 
ished religion  in  every  form,  to  restore  the  doctrines  of  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.*  The  reign  of  Atheism  and  the  worship  of  Reason, 
which  was  personated  as  a  Goddess,  by  a  beautiful  woman 
from  the  brothels  of  Paris,  in  some  of  the  fetes  of  that  city, 
were  of  brief  duration.  Nor  was  that  of  Deism,  which  suc- 
ceeded, much  longer.  It  is  true  the  theophilanthropists,  aided 
by  the  funds  of  the  government,  opened  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  churches,  hired  the  best  singers  from  the  opera 
and  theatre,  delivered  orations  and  sung  hymns  in  honor 
of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  ;  but  all  in  vain.  By 
the  end  of  1795,  scarcely  a  vestige  of  Deism,  as  an  organ- 
ized form  of  religion,  remained  in  France.  From  that 
epoch  we  may  date  the  return  of  Christianity. 

Here  we  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  admirers  of 
Napoleon  have  claimed  much  more  for  that  great  but  am- 
bitious man  than  he  deserves.  At  this  moment  especially, 
when  all  France  is  intoxicated,  with  the  idea  of  having  his 
remains  brought  from  St.  Helena  and  deposited  in  the  Ho- 
tel des  Invalides,  no  language  is  too  extravagant  to  be  em- 
ployed in  his  praise. j-  For  months  the  press  has  teemed 
with  these  laudations.     The    newspapers,   excepting  those 

*  On  the  10th  of  October,  1793,  the  Convention  decreed  the 
abolition  of  Christianity  ;  in  place  of  which  they  established 
what  they  called  the  worship  of  Reason.  On  the  7th  of  May 
following,  Robespierre  induced  the  same  body  to  proclaim 
the  restoration  of  the  above  doctrines. 

f  The  friends  and  authors  of  the  Revolution  of  July,  1830, 
are  foremost  in  bringing  back  the  remains  of  the  Emperor, 
and  accomplishing — if  we  may  so  term  it — his  apotheosis  ! 
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in  favor  of  the  Carlist  or  late  regime,— the  Gazette  de  France, 
the  France,  the  Quotidienne,  and  the  Univers,— have  made 
this  event  the  standing  subject  of  remark.  A  vast  number 
of  pamphlets,  and  even  several  volumes  have  been  publish- 
ed on  this  subject.  Every  fact  and  circumstance  which  any 
one  has  known,  or  heard  of  in  relation  to  him,  has  been 
dragged  to  light.  Elba  and  St.  Helena  have  been  survey- 
ed ;  and  topographical  charts  have  been  published,  to  adorn 
a  ten  sous  pamphlet  in  which  the  author, — some  young 
man  perhaps  making  his  debut, — thinks  that  he  has  said 
something  better  than  has  ever  yet  been  said  respecting  the 
"  Greatest  Captain  of  twelve  centuries,"  as  Lord  Holland 
styles  him.  And  among  all  the  titles  bestowed  upon  him, 
none  is  more  conspicuous  than  Restorer  of  Religion.  To 
believe  some  of  these  ignorant  scribblers,  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte was  another  Constantine.  Indeed  they  have  instituted 
a  grave  comparison  between  the  two  men,  and  maintained 
that  what  the  latter  did  for  Christianity  in  the  4th  centu- 
ry, the  former  has  done,  and  more,  in  the  19th. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  claims  of  Napoleon  to 
the  title  of  Restorer  of  Religion.  What  are  the  facts  in  the 
case  ?  During  the  years  1796 — 99,  that  is,  from  the  close  of 
the  Convention  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Directory  by  Napo- 
leon, the  Christian  religion,  aided  by  legislative  enactment?, 
was  gradually  re-establishing  itself  in  France.*      From  the 


*  One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  Convention  had  reference  to 
religious  worship.  It  is  called  the  law  of  the  7th  Vendem- 
iaire  of  the  year  IV.  (29th  September)  1795.  The  17th  Article  is 
as  follows  :  "  The  room  chosen  for  the  holding  of  religious 
worship  shall  be  indicated  and  declared  to  the  Assistant  Mu- 
nicipal Officer,  in  the  communes*  of  less  than  five  thousand 
souls,  and  in  the  others,  to  the  Municipal  Administration  of 
the  Canton  or  Arrondissement.  This  declaration  shall  be 
copied  into  the  common  register  of  the  municipality  or  the 
commune,  and  sent  to  the  bureau  of  the  correctional  police 
of  the  Canton.  It  is  forbidden  to  use  the  aforesaid  room  be- 
fore having  complied  with  this  formality."  It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  article  immediately  preceding,  forbids  the  assem- 
bling of  more  than  ten  persons  in  a  private  house,  besides  the 

"  The  smallest  subdivisions  of  France,  which  correspond  very  nearly 
to  our  townships. 
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month  Vendemiaire  in  1795  to  1801 — the  epoch  of  the 
famous  Concordat — 32,2  J  4  parishes  out  of  40,000,  had  de- 
manded and  received  permission  to  re-open  their  churches, 
and  had  actually  opened  them  ;  whilst  4,571  were  in  the 
process  of  demanding  the  same  permission.  Two  national 
councils  (Catholic)  were  held  at  Paris,  one  in  1797,  the 
other  in  1801.  The  reports  and  other  pieces  which  these 
assemblies  published,  display  a  large  share  of  the  Jansenist 
spirit;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  if  Napoleon  had  al- 
lowed the  Roman  Catholic  church  to  go  on  as  it  began,  it 
would  have  become  truly  the  Gallican  church,  somewhat 
like  the  church  of  England,  yielding  to  the  Pope  the  hon- 
ors of  a  simple  primacy. 

The  Protestants,  in  many  places,  had  begun  to  hold  pub- 
lic worship,  which  they  had  not  been  allowed  to  do  for 
more  than  a  century  ;  they  relied  on  the  voluntary  principle 
for  the  support  of  their  pastors,  as  their  ancestors  had  done 
before  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Had  Napo- 
leon Jet  them  alone,  it  is  probable  that  the  state  of  religion 
among  them  would  have  been  more  flourishing  than  it  is  at 
this  day.  They  would  have  re-established  their  Provincial 
and  National  Synods;  and  they  would  have  restored  their 
ancient  confession  of  faith  and  discipline.  What  have 
they  gained  by  the  Organic  Articles  of  the  year  X  ?  We 
shall  see. 

But  was  not  Buonaparte  the  author  of  the  Concordat  ? 
We  answer,  he  was.  And  by  that  instrument  he  re-organ- 
ized the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  France,  and  subjected 
it  to  the  influence  of  the  state  beyond  what  it  had  ever 
known  before.  And  was  he  not  the  author  of  the  Organic 
Articles  of  1802 ?  He  was.  By  these  the  Protestants  obtain- 
ed, for  the  first  time  since  1G85 — the  epoch  of  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes — a  legalized  existence,  and 
the  right  to  have  their  public  worship  sustained,  like  that  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  from  the  national  treasury.  In  other 
respects,  they  were  put  on  a  level  with  their  fellow-sub- 
jects. This  was  doing  a  great  deal  for  them  ;  nor  were 
they  ungrateful.  No  equal  portion  of  the  French  people 
/ 

individuals  who  reside  in  it,  for  religious  worship.  The  Con- 
vention, like  all  successive  governments  of  France,  seems  to 
have  had  a  great  dread  of  private  meetings. 
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adhered  more  faithfully  to  the  fortunes  of  that  great  man — a 
fact  of  which  he  was  not  ignorant.  But  let  us  examine, 
more  in  detail,  these  two  famous  measures — the  Concordat, 
and    the   Organic  Articles  relative    to  Protestant  worship. 

The  Concordat*  to  which  we  have  referred,  was  con- 
cluded at  Paris  between  Buonaparte,  as  First  Consul,  and 
Pius  VII.,  on  the  2t>th  Messidor  of  the  year  IX.  (July  I  5th, 
1801.)  The  ratifications  were  exchanged  on  the  23d  of 
Fructidor,  (Sept.  10th,)  and  it  was  proclaimed  a  law,  by  a 
decree  of  the  legislative  body,  on  the  18th  Germinal  of  the 
year  X.  (April  8th,  180<J.)  It  was  made  by  three  commis- 
sioners from  each  contracting  party.  Those  appointed  by 
Buonaparte  were  his  brother  Joseph,  Cretet,  a  counsellor  of 
state,  and  Bernier,  doctor  in  theology,  etc.  Those  ap- 
pointed by  the  Pope  were  Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  Cardinal  Jo- 
seph Spina,  Archbishop  of  Corinth,  and  Father  Caselli, 
theological  adviser  to  his  Holiness. 

This  Concordat  describes,  in  a  general  manner,  the  re- 
lations which  the  church  was  thenceforth  to  sustain  to  the 
state.  The  most  important  item  relates  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Archbishops  and  Bishops  ;  the  Pope  binding  himself 
to  consecrate  persons  nominated  by  the  Government.  On 
the  same  15th  of  July,  1801,  the  Articles  Organiques  de  la 
Convention  du  26  Messidor  au  IX. — founded  on  the  Con- 
cordat— were  adopted  and  decreed  by  the  legislative 
body.  These  Articles,  77  in  number,  specify  the  duties  of  the 
clergy,  their  salaries  and  emoluments,  the  number  of  the 
higher  clergy,  etc.  etc. 

They  divided  France  into  GO  Bishopricks  ;  the  number 
of  Archbishops  was  to  be  10;  the  number  of  Bishops  50  ;  the 
salaries  of  the  former  were  fixed  at  15,000  francs,  those  of 
the  latter  at  10,000.  The  cures,  or  parish  priests,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Bishops,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Govern- 
ment, were  divided  into  two  classes  ;  those  in  the  first  class 
to    have  1,500  francs,  those    in  the    second  1,000.     It  is 

*  The  word  Concordat  designates  a  convention  between 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  as  head  of  the  Church,  and  any  secular 
government,  for  the  settlement  of  ecclesiastical  relations. — 
Treaties  which  the  Pope,  as  a  secular  Prince,  makes  with 
other  Princes  respecting  political  matters,  are  not  called  Con- 
cordats. 
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evident  from  this  Concordat  and  the  77  Organic  Articles 
that  the  Government  of  France, — in  other  words,  Napoleon 
— determined  to  curtail  the  power  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  Almost  every  article  indicates  a  master  dealing  with 
a  slave.  Not  only  does  the  Government  name  the  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops ;  but  neither  can  the  Bishop  appoint  to 
a  vacant  curacy,  nor  can  the  priest  leave  his  parish  without 
its  consent.  The  salaries  of  the  clergy  of  all  ranks  are  cut 
down  to  a  very  low  point ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
which  had  once  possessed  enormous  revenues,  must  be  con- 
tent with  some  thirty  millions  of  francs  ! 

Let  us  now  see  what  Napoleon  did  for  the  Protestants. 
With  the  Concordat,  of  course,  they  had  nothing  to  do. 
But  on  the  same  day  Organic  Articles  were  adopted  in  re- 
lation to  their  worship  ;  and  on  the  18th  Germinal  following, 
(April  8th,)  these  were  included  in  the  proclamation  of  the 
First  Consul,  together  with  the  Concordat  and  the  Articles 
relating  to  the  Catholic  worship.* 

There  are  several  things  in  these  Articles  which  merit 
some  notice.  Those  relating  to  the  church  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  do  not  seem  to  have  made  any  considerable 
change.  In  addition  to  local  consistories,  there  were  the 
Inspections,  composed  of  five  consistorial  churches  each  ; 
and  the  general  consistories,  which  consisted  of  delegates 
from  each  Inspection.  There  were  to  be  three  general 
consistories,  which  might  meet  as  often  as  circumstances 
required,  with  the  consent  of  the  Government.  These  gen- 
eral consistories  were  to  be  held,  for  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, at  Strasburg,  Mayence  and  Cologne. 

But  as  to  the  Reformed  church,  the  case  was  different. 
Here  almost  every  thing  was  changed.  Measures  of  a  very 
restrictive  character  were  prescribed.  No  provision  was 
made  for  the  ancient  general  synods.  The  individual 
churches  did  not  retain  the  scriptural  right  of  choosing  their 

*  The  Protestant  denominations  or  churches  in  France 
are  two  ;  the  Reformed  church,  which  is  properly  speaking  the 
French  Protestant  church,  and  the  Lutheran  church,  com- 
monly called  the  church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  The 
latter  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  six  or  eight  depart- 
ments which  lie  nearest  to  the  Rhine,  and  are  German  in 
their  language  and  character. 
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own  elders ;  but  the  law  directed  the  consistory  of  each 
church,  entitled  to  a  consistory,  or  body  of  ruling  elders,  (to 
be  entitled  to  this,  the  church  with  its  branches  must  be  in 
a  Protestant  population  of  6,000  souls,)  to  be  chosen  from 
those  of  the  congregation  who  stood  highest  on  the  tax  list ! 
their  number  might  not  be  less  than  six,  nor  more  than 
twelve.  One  half  of  each  consistory  must  be  elected  every 
second  year.  In  the  first  election  of  a  consistory,  none 
could  vote  but  the  twenty-five  members  of  the  congregation 
who  paid  the  greatest  lax.  No  pastor  could  be  settled  or 
removed  without  the  approbation  of  the  Government ;  and 
the  consistories  alone  have  the  power  of  choosing  pastors  ; — 
five  consistorial  churches  in  the  same  neighborhood  con- 
stituted the  district  of  a  synod;  and  these  synods,  when  met, 
were  to  be  composed  of  the  pastor,  or  one  of  the  pastors, 
and  a  lay  member  of  each  consistorial  church.  These 
are  the  main  features  of  these  Articles,  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  the  Reformed  church.  As  they  constitute  the  basis  on  which 
this  church  still  rests  we  give  them  in  the  subjoined  note.* 

Articles  Organiques  des  Culles  Protestants.  Titre  I.  Dispositions  gene- 
rates pour  toules  les  communions  -protestantes. 

1.  Nul  ne  pourra  exercer  les  functions  du  culte  s'il  n'est  Frangais. 

2.  Les  eglises  protestantes,  ni  leurs  ministres,  ne  pourront  avoir  des 
relations  avec  aucune  puissance  ni  autorite  etrangere. 

3.  Les  pasterns  et  ministres  des  diverses  communions  protestantes  pri- 
eront  et  feront  prier  dans  la  recitation  de  leurs  offices  pour  la  prosperity  de 
la  Republique  Frangaise,  et  pour  les  Consuls. 

4.  Aucune  decision  doctrinale  ou  dogmatique,  aucun  formulaire  sous 
le  titre  de  confession,  ou  sous  tout  autre  titre,  ne  pourront  etre  publics  ou 
devenir  la  matiere  de  l'enseignement,  avant  que  le  gouvernement  en  ait 
autorise  la  publication  ou  promulgation. 

5.  Aucun  changement  dans  la  discipline  n'aura  lieu  sans  la  meme  au- 
torization. 

6.  Le  conseil  d'Etat  connaitra  de  toutes  les  entreprises  des  ministres  du 
culte  et  de  toutes  dissentions  qui  pourront  s'elever  entre  ses  ministres. 

7.  II  sera  pourvu  au  traitement  des  pasteurs  des  eglises  consistoriales, 
bien  entendu  qu'on  imputera  sur  ce  traitement  les  biens  que  ces  eglises 
possedent  et  le  produit  des  oblations  etablies  par  l'usage  ou  par  des  regle- 
ments. 

8.  Les  dispositions  portees  par  les  articles  organiques  du  culte  catho- 
lique  sur  la  liberie  des  fondations  et  sur  la  nature  des  biens  qui  peuvent 
en  etre  1'objet,  seront  communes  aux  eglises  protestantes. 

9.  II  y  aura  deux  academies  ou  seminaires  dans  Test  de  la  France  pour 
l'instruction  des  ministres  de  la  confession  dAugsbourg. 

10.  II  y  aura  un  seminaire  a  Geneve  pour  l'instruction  des  ministres 
des  eglises  reformes. 

11.  Les  professeurs  de  toutes  les  academies  ou  seminaires  seront  nom- 
mes  par  le  premier  Consul. 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  loss  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  territory  which  France  had  then  ob- 
tained by  conquest,  has  made  some  change  in  these  Articles. 
Two  Academies  or  Theological  Seminaries  are  assigned  to 

12.  Nul  ne  pourra  etre  elu,  ministre  ou  pasteur  d'une  eglise  de  la  con- 
fession d'Augsbourg  s'il  n'a  etudie  pendant  un  temps  determine  dans  un 
des  seminaires  frangais,  destine  a  l'instruction  des  ministres  de  cette  con- 
fession, et  s'il  ne  rapporte  un  certificat  en  bonne  forme,  constatant  son 
temps  delude,  sa  capacite  et  ses  bonnes  rnoeurs. 

13.  On  ne  pourra  etre  elu  ministre  ou  pasteur  d'une  eglise  reformee 
sa'hs  avoir  etudie  dans  le  seminaire  de  Geneve,  et  si  on  ne  rapporte  un 
certificat  dans  la  forme  annoncee  dans  l'article  precedent. 

14.  Les  reglementssur  l'adminisi  ration  et  la  police  interieure  des  semi- 
naires sur  le  nombre  et  la  qualite  des  professeurs,  sur  la  maniere  d'en- 
seigner  et  sur  les  objets  d'enseignement,  ainsi  que  sur  la  forme  des  certi- 
ficats  ou  attestations  d 'etude,  de  bonne  conduite  et  de  capacite,  seront 
approuves  par  le  Gouvernement. 

Titre  II.    Des  eglises  reformees.    Section  I.  De  l' organisation  gene- 
rale  de  ces  eglises. 

15.  Les  eglises  reformes  de  France  auront  des  pasteurs,  des  consistoires 
locaux  et  des  synodes. 

1G.  II  y  aura  une  eglise  consistoriale  par  six  mille  ames  de  la  meme 
communion. 

17.  Cinq  eglises  consistoriales  formeront  l'arrondissement  d'un  Synode. 

Section  II.     Des  pasteur s  et  des  consistoires  locaux. 

18.  Le  consistoire  de  chaque  eglise  sera  compose  du  pasteur  ou  des 
pasteurs  desservant  cette  eglise,  et  d'anciens  ou  notables  laiques,  choisis 
parmi  les  citoyens  les  plus  imposes  au  rule  des  contributions  directes;  le 
nombre  de  ces  notables  ne  pourra  etre  au  dessous  de  six  ni  au  dessus  de 
douze. 

19.  Le  nombre  des  ministres  ou  pasteurs  dans  une  meme  eglise  consis- 
toriale ne  pourra  etre  augmente  sans  l'autorisation  du  Gouvernement. 

20.  Les  consistoires  veilleront  au  maintien  de  !a  discipline,  a  l'adminis- 
tration  desbiens  de  l'eglise,et  a  celle  des  deniers  provenant  des  aumOnes. 

21.  Les  assemblies  des  consistoires  seront  presidees  par  le  pasteur,  ou 
par  le  plus  ancien  des  pasteurs.  Un  des  anciens  ou  notables  remplira  les 
fonctions  de  Secretaire. 

22  Les  assemblies  ordinaires  des  consistoires  continueront  de  se  tenir 
aux  jours  marques  par  l'usage. 

Les  assemblies  extraordinaires  ne  pourront  avoir  lieu  sans  la  permis- 
sion du  sous-prefet,  ou  du  maire  en  absence  du  sous-prefet. 

23.  Tons  les  deux  ans  les  anciens  du  consistoire  seront  renouvelles  par 
moitie ;  a  cette  epoque,  les  anciens  en  exercice  s'adjoindront  un  nombre 
egal  de  citoyens  protestants,  chefs  de  famille,  et  choisis  parmi  les  plus 
imposes  au  rule  des  contributions  directes  de  la  commune,  oii  l'eglise 
consistoriale  sera  situee  pour  proeeder  au  renouvellement.  Les  anciens 
sortans  pourrant  etre  reelus. 

24  Dans  les  eglises  ou  il  n'y  a  point  de  consistoire  actuel,  il  en  sera 
forme  un;  tons  les  membres  seront  elus  par  la  reunion  des  25  chefs  de 
famille  protestants  les  plus  imposes  au  rule  des  contributions  directes. 
Cette  reunion  n'aura  lieu  qu'avec  l'autorisation  et  en  la  presence  du  prefet 
ou  du  sous-prefet. 

25.  Les  pasteurs  ne  pourront  etre  destitues  qu'a  la  charge  de  presenter 
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the  church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  which  to  train 
up  their  young  men  for  the  ministry.  One  of  these  was  sit- 
uated in  a  territory  which  now  belongs  to  Frussia,  Nassau, 
etc.     The  other,  at  Strasburg,  is  the  only  one  that   remains 

les  motifs  de  la  destitution  au  Gouvrernement,  que  les  approuvera  ou  les 
rejetera. 

26.  En  cas  de  deces,  ou  de  demission  volontaire,  ou  de  destitution  con- 
firmee d'un  pasteur,  le  consistoire  forme  de  la  maniere  prescrite  par  l'ar- 
ticle  18,  choisira,  a  la  pluralite  des  voix  pour  le  remplacer. 

Le  titre  d'election  sera  presente  au  premier  Consul  par  le  conseiller 
d'Etat  charge  de  toutes  les  affaires  concernant  les  cultes,  pour  avoir  son 
approbation. 

L'approbation  donnee,  il  ne  pourra  exercer  qu'apres  avoir  prete  entre 
les  mains  du  prefet  le  serment  exige  des  ministres  du  culte  catholique. 

27.  Tous  les  pasteurs,  actuellement  en  exercice  sont  provisoirement 
confirmes. 

28.  Aucune  eglise  ne  pourra  s'etendre  d'un  departement  dans  un  autre. 

Section  III.     Des  Synodes. 

29.  Chaque  synode  sera  forme  du  pasteur,  ou  d'un  des  pasteurs,  et  d'un 
ancien  ou  notable  de  chaque  eglise. 

30.  Les  Synodes  veilleront  sur  tout  ce  qui  concerne  la  celebration  du 
culte,  l'enseignement  de  la  doctrine,  et  la  conduite  des  affaires  ecclesias- 
tiques.  Toutes  les  decisions  qui  eraaneront  d'eux,  de  quelque  nature  qu'elles 
soient,  seront  soumises  a  l'approbation  du  Gouvernement. 

31.  Les  synodes  ne  pourront  s'assembler  que  lorsqu'on  en  aura  rap- 
porte  la  permission  du  Gouvernement. 

On  donnera  connaisance  prealable  au  conseiller  d'Etat  charge  de  toutes 
les  affaires  concernant  les  cultes,  des  matieres  qui  devront  y  etre  traitees. 
L'assemblee  sera  tenue  en  presence  du  prefet  ou  du  sous-prefet,  et  une  ex- 
pedition du  proces-verbal  des  deliberations  sera  adressee,  par  le  prefet, 
au  conseiller  d'Etat  charge  de  toutes  les  affaires  concernant  les  cultes, 
qui,  dans  le  plus  delai  en  fera  son  rapport  au  Gouvernement. 

32.  L'assemblee  d'un  Synode  ne  pourra  durer  que  six  jours. 

Titre  III.     De  V organisation  des  eglises  de  la  confession  d'Augsbourg. 
Section  I.     Dispositions  generates. 

33.  Les  eglises  de  la  confession  d'Augsbourg  auront  des  pasteurs,  des 
consistoires  locaux,  des  inspections  et  des  consistoires  generaux. 

Section  II.     Des  ministres  ou  pasteurs,  et  des  consistoires  locaux  de 
chaque  eglise. 

34.  On  suivra  relativement  aux  pasteurs,  a  la  circonscription,  et  au 
regime  des  eglises  consistoriales  ce  qui  a  ete  prescrit  par  la  section  se- 
conde  du  titre  precedent,  pour  les  pasteurs  et  pour  les  eglises  reformees. 

Section  III.     Des  Inspections. 

35.  Les  eglises  de  la  confession  d'Augsbourg  seront  subordonnees  a 
des  inspections. 

36.  Cinq  eglises  consistoriales  formeront  l'arrondissement  d'une  in- 
spection. 

37.  Chaque  inspection  sera  composee  du  ministre  et  d'un  ancien,  ou 
notable,  de  chaque  eglise  de  l'arrondissement;  elle  ne  pourra  s'assembler 
que  lorsqu'on  en  aura  rapporte  la  permission  du  Gouvernement.    La  pre- 

15* 
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to  the  Lutheran  church.  The  reader  will  also  observe  that 
Geneva  is  no  longer  within  the  limits  of  France.  The  Re- 
formed church  has,  therefore,  no  Theological  Seminary  or 
Academy  in  that  city  ;  but  it  has  one  at  Montauban— an 
ancient  and  very  pleasant  city  of  some  25,000  inhabitants, 
in  the  south  of  France — where  between  60  and  70  young 


miere  fois  qu'il  echerra  de  la  convoquer,  clle  le  sera  par  le  plus  ancien 
des  minisires  desservant  les  eglises  de  l'arrondissement.  Chaque  inspec- 
tion choisira  dans  son  sein  deux  lai'ques  et  un  ecclesiastique,  qui  prendra 
le  titre  d'inspeeteur,  et  qui  sera  charge  de  veiller  sur  les  ministres,  et  sur 
le  maintien  du  bon  ordre  dans  les  eglises  particulieres. 

Le  choix  de  l'inspecteur  et  des  deux  lai'ques  sera  confirme  par  le  lier. 
Consul. 

38.  L'inspection  ne  pourra  s'assembler  qu'avec  l'auiorisation  du  Gou- 
vernement  en  presence  du  prefet,  ou  du  sous-prefet,  et  apres  avoir  donne 
connaissance  prealable  au  conseiller  d'Etat  charge  de  toules  les  affaires 
concernant  les  cukes,  des  matieres  que  Ton  se  proposera  d'y  traiter. 

39  L'inspecteur  pourra  visiter  les  eglises  de  son  arrondissement;  il 
s'adjoindra  les  deux  laiques  nommes  avec  lui,  toutes  les  fois  que  les  cir- 
constances  1'exigeront;  il  sera  charge  de  la  convocation  de  l'assemblee 
generale  de  l'inspection.  Aucune  decision  emanee  de  l'assemblee  gene- 
rale  de  l'inspection  ne  pourra  etre  executee  sans  avoir  ete  soumise  a  l'ap- 
probation  du  Gouvernement. 

Section  IV.     Des  Consistoires  generaux. 

40  II  y  aura  trois  consistoires  generaux  ;  Tun  a  Strasbourg  pour  les 
Protestans  de  la  confession  d'Augsbourg,  des  departements  du  Haut  et  du 
Bas  Rhin  ;  l'autre  a  Mayence,  pour  ceux  des  departements  de  la  Sarre  et 
du  Mont  Tonnerre  ;  et  le  troisieme  a  Cologne,  pour  ceux  des  departements 
de  Rhin-et-Moselle  et  de  la  Roer. 

41  Chaque  consistoire  sera  compose  d'un  president  laique  protestant, 
de  deux  ecclesiastiques  inspecteurs,  et  d'un  depute  de  chaque  inspection. 
Le  president  et  les  deux  ecclesiastiques  inspecteurs  seront  nommes  par  le 
premier  Consul. 

Le  president  sera  tenu  de  preter  entre  les  mains  du  premier  Consul,  ou 
du  fonctionnaive  public  qu'il  plaira  au  premier  Consul  de  deleguer  a  cet 
effet,  le  serment  exige  des  ministres  du  culte  catholique. 

Les  deux  ecclesiastiques  inspecteurs  et  les  membres  lai'ques  preteront 
le  meme  serment  entre  les  mains  du  president. 

42.  Le  consistoire-general  ne  pourra  s'assembler  que  lorsqu'on  en  aura 
rapporte  la  permission  du  Gouvernement,  et  qu'en  presence  du  prefet  ou 
du  sous-prefet.  On  donnera  prealablement  connaissance  au  conseiller 
d'Etat  charge  de  toutes  les  affaires  concernant  les  cukes,  des  matieres  qui 
devront  y  etre  traites.     L'assemblee  ne  pourra  durer  plus  de  six  jours. 

43.  Dans  le  temps  intermediaire  d'une  assemblee  a  l'autre,  il  yaura  un 
directoire  compose  du  president,  du  plus  age  des  deux  ecclesiastiques  in- 
specteurs et  de  trois  laiques,  dont  un  sera  nomme  par  le  premier  Consul; 
les  deux  autres  seront  choisis  par  le  consistoire  general. 

^44.  Les  attributions  du  consistoire  general  et  du  directoire  continueront 
d'etre  regies  par  les  reglemens  et  coutumes  des  eglises  de  la  confession 
d'Augsbourg,  dans  toutes  les  choses  auxquelles  il  n'a  point  ete  formelle- 
ment  deroge  par  les  lois  de  la  Republique  et  par  les  presens  articles. 
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men  are  preparing  for  the  ministry,  under  the  instruction  of 
six  professors,  a  majority  of  whom  are  decidedly  orthodox. 

Our  readers  can  now  form  some  estimate  of  the  services, 
which  Napoleon  rendered  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  his 
claim  to  be  called  the  Restorer  of  Religion.  For  every  fa- 
vor which  he  conferred  on  religion,  or  in  other  words,  on 
the  church,  he  expected  a  full  equivalent.  Nor  was  he  mis- 
taken in  his  calculations.  He  found  it  very  convenient  to 
have  some  thirty  or  forty  thousand  men  of  influence,  scat- 
tered throughout  the  empire,  who  were  dependent  on  his 
condescending  patronage.  But  if  he  was  the  restorer  of 
religion  to  France,  most  certain  it  is  that  he  did  not  yield 
his  own  heart  to  its  power.  To  his  dying  hour,  he  uttered 
nothing  which  indicated  any  saving  knowledge  of  the  gos- 
pel. We  account  as  nothing  the  half  pronounced  name  of 
the  Saviour  which  fell  from  his  lips  occasionally  at  the  close 
of  life.  In  his  last  moments,  his  thoughts  were  on  the  grand 
army,  and  the  victorious  charge.  And  what  were  the  thirty 
millions  of  francs,  which  he  deigned  to  allow  annually  to 
the  church,  in  comparison  with  the  manifold  larger  sums 
which  he  bestowed  upon  his  family  ?  Kingdoms  were 
hardly  enough  for  his  brothers. 

But  we  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  enactments  of  the 
Imperial  Government  which  had  a  bearing  on  Religious  Li- 
berty, and  particularly  the  Protestant  worship.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remark,  that  the  Organic  Laws  would  not  give 
entire  satisfaction  to  Catholics  or  Protestants.  Indeed 
with  the  Pope,  Buonaparte  had  an  almost  unceasing  war 
both  as  First  Consul  and  as  Emperor.  One  of  the  most 
fruitful  subjects  of  dispute  was  the  appointment  of  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops.  By  the  Concordat  made  between 
Francis  I.  and  Leo  X.  (151G,)  the  King  was  required 
to  nominate  a  candidate  within  six  months  after  a 
vacancy  occurred,  and  within  three  months  after  a  refusal 
by  the  Pope  to  give  "institution"  to  the  person  nominated. 
If  he  failed  to  do  so  the  Pope  might  appoint  to  the  vacancy 
without  the  consent  of  the  Sovereign.  The  same  thing 
was  implied  in  the  Concordat  of  the  18th  Germinal  of  the 
year  X.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  Pope,  by  his  reserved 
power,  could  effectually  prevent  the  Civil  Government  from 
making  any  appointment.     On  the  right  of  appointing,  in 
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reality,  whatever  the  arrangement  might  be,  the  Pope  has 
ever  been  inflexible.  To  him  belongs  the  right  of  "institu- 
tion," it  is  conceded,  in  all  cases  except  those  which  are  ex- 
traordinary ;  and  by  refusing  this  whenever  he  pleases,  he 
in  the  end  achieves  his  wishes.  Buonaparte  soon  found 
this  to  be  so  in  practice  ;  and  all  his  attempts  to  move  the 
Holy  Father  were  in  vain.  Neither  persuasion,  nor  menace, 
was  of  any  avail.  The  Pope  saw  his  dominions  overrun  by 
the  troops  of  the  Emperor,  himself  dragged  a  prisoner, 
first  to  JSavona  and  afterwards  to  Fontainebleau ;  yet  noth- 
ing could  move  him.  Nor  did  the  Emperor  succeed  in  mak- 
ing any  arrangement  with  him  till  February,  1813,  when 
appeared  the  Concordat  of  Fontainebleau  ;  by  the  4th  Arti- 
cle of  which,  in  case  of  the  Pope's  refusal  to  give  "  institution," 
within  six  months,  to  the  Emperor's  candidate,  the  Metropo- 
litan, or  the  oldest  Bishop  of  the  province  should  confer 
consecration.  But  this  Concordat  was  of  no  avail,  except 
for  the  few  months  which  remained  of  Buonaparte's  reign. 

As  to  the  Protestants,  whatever  dissatisfaction  they  may 
have  felt  with  a  change — intended  to  annihilate,  or  rather 
render  impracticable  their  ancient  discipline — they  bore 
it  with  as  good  a  grace  as  they  could,  not  ungrateful  for 
their  existence  as  a  church,  sanctioned  as  it  was  by  the 
solemn  forms  of  fundamental  law.  They  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged that  Napoleon  had  done  them  much  good.  But  some 
laws  were  made  whose  application  the  Protestants  have,  to 
this  day,  felt  to  be  very  oppressive.  A  brief  notice  of  these 
will  close  our  remarks  on  the  period  of  the  Empire. 

The  most  important  of  these  laws  are  in  the  Penal  Code, 
adopted  in  1810,  Articles  291  and  294.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

"291.  No  association  of  more  than  twenty  persons, 
whose  object  shall  be  to  meet  every  day,  or  on  certain 
fixed  days,  for  religious,  literary,  political  or  other  objects, 
shall  be  formed,  but  with  the  consent  of  the  Government, 
and  under  such  conditions,  as  it  may  please  the  public  au- 
thority to  impose,"  etc. 

"  294.  Every  individual  who,  without  permission  from 
the  municipal  authority,  shall  have  granted  or  permitted  the 
use  of  his  house  or  of  his  apartment,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for 
the  meeting  of  the  members  of  an  association,  even  authoi> 
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zed,  or  for  the  performance  of  religious  worship,  shall  be 
punished  in  a  fine  of  from  16  to  200  francs." 

Our  readers,  by  referring  to  the  law  of  7th  Vendemiaire 
of  the  year  IV.  (p.  431,  note,)  will  perceive  that  the  Conven- 
tion, in  Art.  17,  granted  full  permission  to  hold  public  meetings 
for  worship;  though  Art.  16  was  designed  to  restrain  private 
meetings  for  worship,  by  limiting  the  number  of  persons  to 
ten  besides  the  occupants  of  the  house.  A  grave  question 
arose,  on  the  adoption  of  this  Code,  as  to  the  effect  of  Arts. 
291  and  294  on  Art.  17th  of  the  law  of  7th  Vendemiaire. 
On  this  subject  three    opinions    have    been  entertained. — 

1.  The  law  of  7th  Vendemiaire  has  been  abrogated  by  the 
Code,  which  still  exists  in  full  force.  This  is  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  of  Cassation,  the  highest  law  tribunal  in  the  realm. 

2.  The  law  of  7th  Vendemiaire  is  not  entirely  abrogated 
by  the  Code  ;  the  two  are  perfectly  consistent  ;  the  latter 
refers  to  secret  associations — political  and  religious  clubs — 
whilst  the  former  recognises  and  establishes  the  absolute 
right  of  the  multitude  to  assemble  for  religious  as  well  as  po- 
litical purposes.*  3.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  fate  of 
the  law  of  7th  Vendemiaire  during  the  Empire,  the  Charter, 
which  requires  no  previous  authorization  for  religious  meet- 
ings in  any  circumstances,  has  abrogated  Arts.  291  and  294, 
of  the  Code.  This  was  the  decision  of  the  Royal  Court  of 
Ilennes,  Aug.  1,  1828;  and  also  of  the  Royal  Court  of  Or- 
leans in  the  affair  of  Montargis,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
more  fully  in  another  place. 

It  must  now  be  evident  to  every  one,  that  it  was  the  ob- 
ject of  Napoleon,  to  subject  as  completely  as  possible  the 
church  to  the  state,  according  to  the  Concordat  and  the 
Organic  Laws.  The  Government  nominates  the  Archbish- 
ops, Bishops — and  even  the  cures ;  for  the  choice  of  the 
Bishops  must  fall  on  those,  to  whose  appointment  it  is  willing 
to  accede  ;f  it  reserves  the  right  to  determine  the  number 
of  priests  ;J  it  imposes  on  them  articles  of  faith  ;  it  regulates 
every  thing — religious  festivals,  prayers,  preaching,  liturgy, 

*  Paroles  de  M.  Berber  :  Expose  des  motifs  du  Code  penal  de 
1810,  liv.  3.  lit.  1,  p.  99. 
f  Cone.  Arts.  4  and  10. 
%  Law  of  18th  Germ.  Art.  26. 
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catechism,  limits  of  districts,  charge  of  bishops,  dress  of 
ecclesiastics,  etc.  etc.*  After  regulating  the  government  of 
the  church,  it  occupied  itself  with  the  government  of  the 
parishes  and  rules  of  ecclesiastical  administration. f  It  left 
the  church  mistress  of  no  detail — its  will  was  felt  every- 
where and  supreme  everywhere,  within  and  without. — 
Next  the  Protestants  became  the  objects  of  its  solicitude. 
Nor  was  the  yoke  lighter  upon  their  necks.  To  be  valid, 
the  election  of  pastors  must  be  confirmed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. X  Consistories,  Synods,  Inspections  could  not 
assemble  without  permission. §  It  must  determine  the 
number  of  pastors  ;||  and  finally,  nothing  could  be  decided, 
nothing  taught,  nothing  changed,  excepting  by  its  order.1I 
Even  the  Jews  did  not  escape.  The  electors  of  the  Rab- 
bis and  Grand  Rabbis  must  be  designated  and  approv- 
ed by  the  Government.  It  fixed  the  number  of  the  syna- 
gogues, mode  of  defraying  the  expense,  and  the  functions  of 
the  consistories,  etc.  etc.  ** 

We  have  now  reviewed  the  period  of  the  Consulate  and 
the  Empire,  during  which  the  state  governed  the  church 
with  a  strong  hand.  We  now  come  to  a  period  of 
nearly  the  same  length,  during  which  the  church  endea- 
vored to  govern  the  state.  In  1814  the  Bourbons  re- 
turned to  France  ;  but  their  tottering  throne  was  not  estab- 
lished till  the  battle  of  Waterloo  in  1815.  From  that 
time  to  1830,  the  era  of  the  Restoration,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics endeavored,  by  every  possible  means,  to  recover  their 
former  ascendency  and  bring  back  the  golden  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  Though  aided  by  two  powerful  auxiliaries,  Louis 
XVIII.  and  Charles  X.,  their  attempts  were  to  a  great  degree 
in  vain.     The   spirit  of  the  nation  was  not  favorable  to  their 

*  Law  of  18th  Germ.,  Arts.  39,  40,  41,  42,  50,  53,  60, 
and  Cone.  Art.  2. 

t  Decrees  of  Dec.  30,  1809,  and  Nov.  6,  1813. 

\  Organic  Art.  26. 

§  The  same,  22,  31,  38. 

||  The  same,  19. 

IF  The  same,  4,  5,  14,  30,  39. 

**  Regl.  Dec.  10,  1806,  rendered  effective  March  17, 
1808,  Arts.  8,  9,  16. 
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object.  There  remained  too  vivid  a  recollection  of  their 
former  domination,  and  withal,  it  must  be  added,  too  much 
indifference  to  all  religion.  The  Charter,  granted  by  Louis 
XVIII.  at  the  time  he  ascended  the  throne,  though  far  from 
possessing  the  clearness  and  definiteness  which  ought  to  char- 
acterize such  an  instrument,  was  also  an  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  the  ultramontanists,  as  the  advocates  of  the  claims  of 
Rome  were  denominated.  The  language  of  Art.  5  is  as 
follows : 

"  Every  one  shall  profess  his  religion  with  a  perfect 
equality,  and  obtain  for  his  worship  the  same  protection."* 
This,  though  somewhat  vague,  must  be  supposed  to  grant 
to  every  citizen,  not  only  the  right  to  his  own  internal  con- 
viction and  belief — a  right  inherent  and  unalienable,  over 
which  no  human  government  has  any  jurisdiction — but  also 
that  of  engaging  in  such  public  acts  of  worship  as  he  may 
deem  edifying  to  himself,  and  as  may  show  the  world  the 
doctrines  which  he  holds,  and  the  discipline  to  which  he 
adheres.  But  the  bigoted  advocates  of  Romanism  en- 
deavored to  nullify  this  Article,  by  opposing  to  it  Art.  G  of 
the  same  instrument,  which  declares  that  "  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion is  the  religion  of  the  state  ;"f  the  meaning  of  which  is, 
that,  as  the  great  majority  of  the  nation  received  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  that  shall  be  considered  emphatical- 
ly the  religion  of  France.  It  was  intended  without  doubt, 
but  not  wisely,  to  sooth  the  feelings  of  the  Catholics,  and 
reconcile  them  to  the  perfect  toleration  granted  in  the  pre- 
ceding Article. 

In  1817,  (June  11th,)  Louis  XVIII.— influenced  by  the 
priests,  and  his  own  devotion  to  the  interests  of  Rome — con- 
cluded a  Concordat  with  the  Pope;  which  abrogated  the 
one  made  with  Napoleon,  and  the  Organic  Articles  founded 
thereon,  and  restored  the  Episcopal  sees.  This  instrument 
excited  much  alarm  among  the  friends  of  religious  liberty  in 
France  ;  especially  Art.  10,  in  which  the  monarch  engaged 
to  employ,  in  concert  with  the  Holy  Father,  all  the  means 
in  his  power  to  remove  the  obstacles  which  oppose  religion, 
and  hinder  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  church.    What 

*  "  Chacun  professe  sa  religion  avec  une  egale  liberte,  et 
obtient  pour  son  culte  la  raeme  protection." 

f  "  Cependant  la  religion  Catholique  est  la  religion  de 
l'Etat." 
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more  could  Francis  I.  have  promised  ?  It  was  the  recog- 
nition of  a  principle  wholly  at  variance  with  Art.  5  of  the 
Charter,  and  implied  a  determination  to  accomplish  its  abro- 
gation. 

Fortunately,  this  Concordat  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Chambers.  But  this,  the  Government  dared  not  do.  To 
such  a  degree  was  the  public  opposition  excited,  that  the 
Ministers  presented,  instead  of  it,  a  law  embracing  some 
provisions  of  this  Concordat,  but  containing  others  to  secure 
the  state  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Popes.  Even 
this,  the  Government  was  forced  to  withdraw,  leaving  the 
new  Concordat  inoperative  as  to  all  those  provisions  which 
required  the  approbation  of  the  Chambers,  and  leaving  the 
Organic  Articles  in  full  force. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  provisions  of  this  Concordat  of 
1817  were  afterwards  approved  by  the  Chambers; — 
and  also  Arts.  4  and  8  of  the  Concordat  itself,  relating  to 
the  endowment  of  certain  Bishopricks.  Thus  there  exists 
to  this  day,  this  strange  anomaly  ; — the  Concordat  of  July 
15th,  1801,  is  abolished,  but  the  Organic  Law  founded  there- 
on is  still  in  force  ;  on  the  contrary,  portions  of  the  Concor- 
dat of  June  1.1th,  1817 — the  only  one  recognised  at  Rome 
— have  no  Organic  Articles. 

The  Restoration  did  not  materially  affect  the  Protes- 
tants ;  but  the  same  relations,  in  the  main,  which  Napoleon 
had  established,  continued  to  subsist  between  them  and  the 
state.  It  is  true  that  in  the  south  of  France,  particularly 
in  the  department  of  the  Gard,  and  the  neighborhood  of 
Nimes,  there  were  some  troubles  in  1810  — 19,  and  even 
violent  persecution.  Many  Protestants  fell  victims  to  the 
revived  hatred  and  murderous  attacks  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics. But  these  tumults  were  not  general,  nor  of  long  con- 
tinuance. They  were  condemned  by  the  most  sensible 
Catholics  throughout  the  kingdom.  No  one,  perhaps,  re- 
gretted their  occurrence  more  than  Louis  himself;  who, 
although  a  decided  Catholic,  and  even  a  bigot  in  some 
respects,  was  habitually  influenced  by  a  sense  of  justice 
and  feelings  of  humanity,  to  which  his  brother,  Charles 
X-  was  an  utter  stranger.  During  the  Restoration  the  laws 
forbidding  the  assembling  of  more  than  twenty  persons  for 
religious  purposes,  without  permission,  were  strictly  enforc- 
ed.    It  was   during  that  dark  period  that  several  of  the 
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Religious  and  Benevolent  Societies,  which  are  now  doing  so 
much  good,  took  their  origin.  But  their  first  movements 
were  necessarily  restricted,  hesitating  and  cautious.  We 
have  sometimes  thought  that  they  then  received  an  impress, 
which  has  too  long  characterized  their  efforts. 

At  length  the  Revolution  of  July  1830  came.  It  was 
fondly  hoped  that  this  event  would  mark  a  new  era  of  Re- 
ligious Liberty.  But  these  hopes,  we  think,  have  not  been 
realized.  That  France  has  gained  much  by  the  late  Revo- 
lution, in  many  respects,  cannot  be  denied.  The  liberty  of 
the  press  is  established  on  a  firm  basis.  The  Government 
has  done  and  is  still  doing  much  for  the  education  of  the 
people,  and  for  the  promotion  of  every  material  interest. 
Railroads,  Steamboats,  and  the  most  approved  machinery 
are  becoming  more  and  more  known  and  appreciated. 
The  fine  arts  are  also  greatly  encouraged.  And  in  no  other 
country  are  men  of  learning  so  much  employed  by  the  gov- 
ernment, with  a  view,  not  only  of  rendering  them  serviceable 
to  itself,  but  also  of  affording  them  the  opportunity  of  de- 
voting their  leisure,  to  their  favorite  studies.  The  great 
Institute,  with  its  five  Academies,  is  well  sustained  ;  and  the 
science  of  the  largest  body  of  associated  literati  in  the 
world,  is  rendered  eminently  available,  by  their  being  con- 
sulted by  the  Government,  whenever  their  superior  know- 
ledge can  give  the  information  needed.  All  this  is  well. 
It  shows  that  France  is  governed  by  a  man  of  sense  and  of 
enlarged  views.  Indeed,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  of  all  living  monarchs,  Louis  Philippe  is  by  far  the  most 
able  and  learned.  He  is  also  a  man  of  humane  feelings,  a 
lover  of  peace,  and  as  habitually  governed  by  a  sense  of 
justice  probably,  as  we  can  expect  any  one  to'be,  amid  cir- 
cumstances so  full  of  temptation.  We  believe  that  his  de- 
sire is  to  do  what  is  just  and  impartial.  And,  without 
doubt,  he  is  the  best  sovereign  France  has  ever  had.  Com- 
paring his  private  character,  as  well  as  his  public  acts,  even 
with  those  of  Henry  IV.,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  he 
merits  the  name  of  Great,  more  than  the  latter.  Still  we 
are  convinced,  that  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  has 
not  been  such  us  was  reasonably  expected  by  Protestants; 
or  indeed,  by  the  enlightened  and  sincere  friends  of  reli- 
gious liberty  of  every  name.  It  is  in  relation  to  this  question, 
that  its  most  serious  faults  have  been  committed. 

SECOND    SERIES,    VOL.    IV.    NO.    II.  16 
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The  Revolution  of  July  1830  gave  to  France  a  new  Con- 
stitution, or  rather  an  improved  one;  for  the  Charter  of  that 
date  is  only  the  one  of  June  1814  remodelled.  But  there  is 
this  broad  difference  between  the  two  ;  that  of  1830  was 
made  by  the  people  through  their  representatives,  and  is  a 
compact  between  them  and  their  sovereign,  which  he  is 
bound,  by  oath,  to  observe  and  obey;  whilst  that  of  1814 
was  a  donum  regium,  a  royal  gift,  and  as  such,  whatever 
jurisconsults  may  say  to  the  contrary,  never  could  have  had, 
in  the  royal  mind  at  least,  the  same  heart-felt  pledge  for  its 
faithful  observance.  The  Charter  of  1830  contains  the  same 
provisions  in  relation  to  religious  rights,  as  that  of  1814. 
Art.  5  is  in  these  words  :  "  Every  individual  is  free  to 
profess  his  religion  with  equal  liberty,  and  shall  obtain  for 
his  worship  equal  protection."  This  broad  declaration  was 
regarded  by  Protestants,  with  the  same  feelings,  as  was 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  by  their  ancestors.  Jn  fact,  it  is  their 
shield  and  hope,  and  it  ought  to  secure  to  them  all  they  de- 
sire. But  true  religious  liberty  is  comprehended  by  very 
few  persons  in  France. 

At  first,  no  special  opposition  was  made  by  the  civil  au- 
thorities, to  the  efforts  which  the  Protestants  put  forth  to 
promote  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel.  There  were  indeed 
some  cases  of  vexations  interference,  but  nothing  occurred 
which  merits  our  special  notice  till  1834;  when  the  Govern- 
ment, through  the  Minister  of  Justice  and  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal,  M.  Persil,  introduced  into  the  Chambers  a  law 
on  the  subject  of  Associations,  which  excited  not  a  little  soli- 
citude. The  three  Articles  which  were  considered  the  most 
dangerous,  were  as  follows.  "Art.  1.  The  provisions  of 
Art.  291  of  the  Penal  Code  are  applicable  to  associations  of 
more  than  twenty  persons,  even  when  these  associations 
may  be  divided  into  sections  of  a  less  number,  and  when 
they  may  not  meet  every  day,  nor  on  fixed  days.  The 
authorization,  given  by  the  Government,  is  always  revoca- 
ble. "  Art.  2.  Whoever  forms  part  of  an  association,  not 
authorized,  shall  be  punished  with  two  months'  imprison- 
ment, and  a  fine  of  from  50  to  1,000  francs.  In  case  of  a 
repetition,  these  punishments  shall  be  doubled.  The  con- 
demned person  shall,  in  this  case,  be  placed  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  police  for  a  period,  which  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  double  of  the  maximum  of  that  of  his   punish- 
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ment."  "  Art.  3.  Those  who  shall  have  knowingly  lent  or  rent- 
ed their  houses  or  apartments,  for  one  or  more  meetings  of  an 
association  not  authorized,  shall  be  considered  accomplices, 
and  punished  as  sueh." 

The  history  of  this  law  is  interesting  and  important.  It 
was  adopted,  or  rather,  we  believe,  it  received  the  royal 
sanction,  April  20th,  1834,  and  bears,  consequently,  that 
date.  Before  its  adoption,  two  amendments  were  propos- 
ed by  Messrs.  Roger  and  Dubois,  to  except  associations  for 
the  performance  of  religious  worship.  These  amendments, 
after  an  address  from  the  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  were 
declared  to  be  useless.  M.  Persil  expressed  himself  in 
these  words :  "  With  reference  to  meetings,  which  have  for 
their  object  the  worship  which  is  rendered  to  the  Deity,  and 
the  performance  of  that  worship,  the  law  is  not  applicable ; — 
we  formally  declare  this."  On  the  preceding  day  he  had 
said,  that  the  law  proposed  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
Art.  291  of  the  Penal  Code;  except  as  it  applied  to  the 
periodicalness  of  the  meetings,  and  the  division  of  the  mem- 
bers.* And  when  the  subject  was  discussed  in  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,  the  reporter  of  the  law — who  may  or  may  not  be 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  whom  any  proposed 
measure  has  been  referred — quoted  the  declaration  of  M. 
Persil,  just  given,  and  added  :  "  If  this  declaration  is  not  in 
the  law  itself,  it  forms  at  least  the  official  and  inseparable 
commentary.  It  is  under  this  assurance  that  the  Article  has 
been  passed  in  the  other  Chamber,  and  will  be  passed  by 
you  -,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  any  tribunal  in 
France  will  refuse  thus  to  understand  it."f 

We  have  \r  the  above  history,  a  specimen  of  the  loose 
manner  in  which  the  Chambers  make  their  laws.  Unac- 
customed to  long  and  patient  legislation,  the  French  act  in 
this  matter,  as  in  almost  every  thing  else,  too  much  by  im- 
pulse. The  declaration  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  is  the 
inseparable  commentary  of  the  law  1  It  ought  to  have  been 
in  the  law.  And  what  has  been  the  result  ?  The  law  had 
been  in  force  hardly  a  single  year,  before  it  was  applied  to 
religious  assemblies  held  by  colporteurs,  evangelists  and 
ordained  ministers.     And  what  became  of  M.Persil's  com- 


Moniteur  March  21,  1831.      f  Moniteur  April  6,  1834, 
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mentary  1  When  the  magistrates  were  reminded,  or  in- 
formed rather  of  its  existence  in  the  Moniteur,  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders — such  as  a  Frenchman  only  can  make — 
was  the  first  response,  and  then:  " Mais,  messieurs,  voila 
la  loi !" 

Passing  by  minor  cases,  we  shall  mention  two  which 
will  show,  better  than  any  thing  else,  what  measures  have 
been  taken  to  destroy  that  religious  liberty  which,  it  was 
vainly  believed,  the  Charter  of  1830  had  secured. 

The  first  is  that  of  the  Rev.  M.  Oster  who  attempted  to 
labor  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the  Jews  in  Metz— a  city 
in  the  north  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom — in  the  year  1836. 
He  is  a  minister  in  the  church  of  the  Augsburg  confession, 
which  is  recognised  by  the  Charter  as  one  of  the  established 
churches.  No  objection  can  be  advanced  against  his  char- 
acter, as  a  Christian,  or  a  minister.  He  is  a  faithful  man, 
and  has  labored  much  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews — 
"his  kindred,"  if  we  mistake  not,  "according  to  the  flesh." 

Going  to  Metz  in  the  winter  of  1835 — 36,  and  finding 
no  Protestant  temples,  he  hired  a  house  in  which  to  hold 
meetings  for  such  as  chose  to  come  and  hear  him,  and  gave 
notice  to  the  magistrates  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  7th 
Vendemiaire  of  the  year  IV.  After  continuing  his  meetings  for 
one  month  in  peace,  he  was  informed  by  the  Mayor  that  these 
meetings  must  not  be  held  without  the  permission  of  the  civil 
authorities,  and  he  was  good  enough  to  add,  that  this  permis- 
sion if 'asked ,  would  be  refused !  M.  Oster  was  next  prosecuted 
before  the  court  of  Premiere  Instance  of  Metz,  and  acquit- 
ted. Then  he  was  tried,  by  appeal,  before  the  Royal  Court 
of  that  city  and  condemned,  Feb.  10th,  1836.  The  ground 
of  his  condemnation  was,  his  having  violated  the  Arts.  291 
and  294  of  the  Penal  Code,  which  the  Court  maintained  to 
be  still  in  force,  notwithstanding  their  manifest  opposition 
to  the  Charter.  From  this  decision,  M.  Oster  appealed  di- 
rectly to  the  Court  of  Cassation,  which  dismissed  the  appeal, 
and  thus  sustained  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Metz. 

This  important  cause  was  argued  by  M.  Nachet  in  be- 
half of  the  appellant,  and  by  M.  Dupin  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral (Procureur  du  Roi)  in  defence  of  the  judgment  below. 
M.  Nachet,  in  his  memorial  to  the  Court  setting  forth  the 
case,  and  in  his  address,  discussed  the  question  with  singular 
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ability.*  We  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  read  a  clearer 
demonstration  than  his  of  the  following  positions.  1.  The 
Charter,  Arf.  5,  grants  and  establishes  religious  liberty,  and 
not  toleration  merely.  2.  The  liberty  of  worship  granted 
by  the  Charter  is  not  to  be  limited  to  the  communions  or 
churches  sustained  by  the  national  treasury,  or  in  other 
words,  the  established  churches.  3.  The  liberty  of  wor- 
ship, granted  by  the  Charter,  is  liberty,  not  only  of  thought 
but  of  action — and  this  action,  not  isolated,  but  associated — 
and  implies  the  right  of  assembling  together.  4.  Art.  291 
of  the  Code  which  interdicts  the  assembling  of  more  than 
twenty  persons,  without  the  consent  of  the  Government,  is 
incompatible  with  this  liberty  ;  since  liberty  ceases  to  exist 
when  it  has  no  other  guaranty  than  the  will  of  power.  The 
authorization,  demanded  by  the  Code,  can  never  be  refused — 
in  which  case  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  simple  declaration, — 
or,  it  may  be  refused,  as  the  words  express,  whenever  the 
Government  thinks  proper,  and  then  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject is  merged  in  the  good  pleasure  of  the  sovereign.  But 
constitutional  government  is  a  government  of  guaranties — 
a  government  which  substitutes  the  fixed,  certain,  universal 
will  of  law,  for  the  changing,  partial  will  of  the  prince.  5. 
The  right  of  assembling  for  religious  worship  implies  the 
right  of  meeting  in  a  place ;  hence  Art.  294  of  the  Code, 
which  obliges  the  proprietor  to  obtain  permission  of  the 
government  for  opening  his  house,  infringes  the  Charter,  and 
is  therefore  null  and  void. 

The  clear  and  powerful  argument  of  M.  Nachet  was 
heard  with  profound  attention.  M.  Dupin,  in  his  reply, 
as  he  had  done  on  a  former  occasion,  paid  to  M.  N.  the 
highest  compliment.  He  conceded  almosts  every  position 
which  had  been  taken.  He  admitted,  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  no  right  to  interdict  the  assembling  of  any  num- 
ber of  persons  for  religious  worship ;  thus  abandoning 
Art.  291  of  the  Code.  But  he  maintained  the  validity  of 
Art.  294  as  a  police  regulation.  He  contended  that  the 
Government,  by  its  municipal  agents,  ought  to  have  cogni- 

*  M.  Nachet  is  the  author  of  an  excellent  work  entitled : 
De  la  Liberte  Religieuse  en  France,  ou  Essai  sur  la  Legislation 
relative  d  V exercise  de  cette  Liberte,  Par  J.  Nachet,  Avocat  &  la 
Cour  Royale  de  Paris.  Ouvrage  couronne  par  la  Societe  de  1h 
Morale  Chretienne. 
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sance  of  places  of  worship,  with  the  right  of  deciding  upon 
their  convenience,  salubrity,  time  of  meeting,  conduct  of the 
persons  assembled,  etc.,  and  that  a  refusal  might  and  ought  to 
be  given  if  the  place  were  unwholesome,  unsafe,  dark,  subter- 
ranean, if  the  hours  were  improper,  and  if  immoralities, 
tumults  or  other  disorders  should  occur.  He  admitted  that 
a  refusal  for  any  reasons,  except  those  of  police,  would  be 
wrong  ;  and  that  redress  should  be  sought  by  application  to 
the  Prefect  of  the  Department,  to  the  Minister  of  Public 
Worship,  to  the  Council  of  State  in  certain  cases,  and  finally, 
to  the  Legislative  Chambers.  But  he  denied  that  redress 
could  be  obtained  through  the  tribunals  ;  it  must  be  sought 
by  ways  administrative  or  legislative,  and  not  judicial.  At 
the  same  time,  he  spoke  in  the  most  unqualified  terms  of 
reprobation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Mayor,*  He  said  that 
the  reasons  assigned  were  u  bad,  deplorable,  inexplicable 
for  the  times  in  which  we  live ;  the  decision  ought  to  be 
reversed,  and  if  I  believed  the  judicial  authority  to  be  compe- 
tent, I  should  not  hesitate  to  demand  through  this  tribunal  its 
annulment." 

The  Court  of  Cassation  decided  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  M.  Dupin's  views.  But  the  effect  was  to 
terminate  M.  Oster's  labors  at  Metz.  He  has  found  that  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  obtain  redress  by  administrative  and  legis- 
lative ways,  or  any  other,  as  M.  Dupin  seemed  to  imagine. 
Nor  has  his  experience  been  singular,  or  his  case  solitary. 

We  come  now  to  a  more  notorious  case  of  injustice  in  the 
application  of  Arts.  291  and  294  of  the  Code  in  connexion 
with  the  law  of  April  20th,  1834.  In  1837  the  Evangeli- 
cal Society  of  France  employed  two  of  its  agents  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Montargis,  an  ancient  and  small  city  in 
the  central  part  of  the  kingdom,  lying  some  leagues  to  the 
east  of  Orleans.  One  of  these  was  a  M.  Doine  ;  a  young 
man  who  was  licensed  by  the  pastor  of  the  church  at  Mon- 
targis, or  some  other  place,  to  exhort  and  explain  the  Scrip- 
tures,— a  practice  which  is  consistent  with  the  ancient 
discipline  of  the  Reformed  church  of  France.     Persons  thus 

*  The  Mayor  had  refused  permission  to  M.  Oster  to  use  his 
house,  simply  because  his  writings  had  excited  the  Jews  of 
the  city.  M.  O.  has  written  several  tracts  against  the  Jewish 
doctrines. 
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set  apart,  and  steadily  occupied  in  holding  meetings  and 
explaining  the  Scriptures  are  called  evangelists.*  To  some 
of  his  meetings,  M.  Doine  was  accompanied  by  M.  Lemaire, 
a  pious  schoolmaster,  then  engaged  in  teaching  one  of  the  So- 
ciety's schools  at  Montargis.  In  October  they,  with  a  M. 
Courapied,  were  arrested,  tried  and  condemned  ; — Doine,  for 
holding  a  meeting  of  more  than  20  persons  without  permis- 
sion, Lemaire,  for  assisting — although  he  took  no  part,  more 
than  any  one  else  who  attended — and  Courapied,  for  once 
opening  his  house.  Doine  was  mulcted  in  100  francs, 
Lemaire  and  Courapied  in  1(5  each;  and  the  costs  of  the 
trial  were  levied  on  the  three  together.  The  trial  occurred 
Oct.  10th,  before  the  tribunal  of  correctional  police  of  Mon- 
targis. There  was  something  peculiarly  malevolent  in  this 
decision  ;  for  Messrs.  Doine  and  Lemaire  were  condemned 
for  holding  several  meetings  without  permission  ;  whereas 
they  had  held  but  one  such  meeting ;  and  then  only  because  the 
Mayor  of  the  commune  was  absent,  and  they  were  assured 
by  the  people  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty.  As  to 
another  meeting,  held  in  an  adjoining  commune,  for  which 
they  were  condemned,  it  was  proved  that  permission  had 
been  obtained  from  the  assistant  Mayor.  From  this  decision 
Messrs.  Doine  and  Lemaire  appealed  to  the  Royal  Court 
of  Orleans. 

Before  that  Court  the  second  trial  commenced,  Jan.  6th, 
and  terminated  Jan.  9th,  1838.  The  accused  were  defend- 
ed by  Messrs.  Lutteroth  and  Lafontaine,  whose  arguments 
are  given  in  full  in  the  published  account  of  this  important 
trial.  They  contain  a  luminous  and  powerful  appeal  in 
behalf  of  the  dearest  rights  of  Protestants;  and  they  are 
exceedingly  instructive,  on  account  of  the  many  historical 
facts  which  are  introduced.  M.  Lutteroth  is  a  distinguish- 
ed layman  of  Paris — of  wealth  and  education — and  a  most 
active  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Evangelical  Society, 

*  This  practice  of  employing  laymen  to  read  and  expound 
the  Scriptures  in  certain  exigencies,  as  in  the  absence  or  sick- 
nessk  of  the  pastor,  in  places  remote  from  any  Protestant 
church — is  both  ancient  and  modern.  It  has  arisen  from 
necessity.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the  minister, 
when  called  to  the  performance  of  a  distant  service,  to  depute 
some  capable  layman  to  take  his  place. 
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and    other  benevolent    associations.     M.  Lafontaine    is  a 
lawyer  of  eminence. 

After  three  hours  deliberation,  the  Court — consisting  of 
seven  judges,  none  of  them  Protestants,  we  believe — through 
the  President,  M.  Vilneau,  discharged  the  appellants  from 
the  sentence  and  the  accusation  of  the  tribunal  below.  We 
give  the  material  points  in  this  decision,  because  of  its  great 
importance,  and  because  of  the  clear  view  it  takes  of  the 
subject. 

The  Charter,  the  Court  say,  "  has  not  had  for  its  object 
to  protect  only  the  liberty  of  opinion  and  belief,  which, 
shut  up  in  the  impenetrable  sanctuary  of  the  conscience, 
escapes  from  the  dominion  of  human  laws  ;  but  to  assure 
well  the  free  manifestation  of  this  belief,  by  words  or  exter- 
nal acts — that  is  to  say,  by  the  performance  of  certain 
practices  or  ceremonies.  Religious  liberty,  indeed,  like  all 
our  political  liberties,  is  submitted  to  the  necessities  of  social 
order  ;  for  the  purpose  even  of  its  conservation,  this  liberty 
has  need  of  the  surveillance  of  the  temporal  authority  ;  but 
that  surveillance,  intended  to  repress  the  abuse  of  right, 
ought  not  to  impede,  nor,  above  all,  prevent  its  exercise. 
Hence  by  the  law  of  the  7th  Vendemiaire  a  previous  decla- 
ration must  be  made  to  the  civil  authorities,  that  they  may 
adopt  those  measures  of  police  and  safety  which  they  may 
deem  necessary." 

"  The  Penal  Code  of  1810,  carrying  this  requirement 
still  further  in  Arts.  291  and  294,  has,  it  is  true,  rendered  the 
existence  of  associations,  whose  intention  is  to  occupy  them- 
selves with  religious  matters,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the 
Government ;  but  these  restrictive  enactments  are  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  right,  clearly  understood,  of  professing 
freely  one's  religion.  In  effect,  to  admit,  in  this  case,  the 
necessity  for  the  citizens  to  ask  the  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment, would  be  to  recognise  in  it  the  power  to  refuse,  and 
by  consequence,  render  illusory  one  of  the  most  precious 
rights  of  man.  The  necessary  consequence  of  the  incom- 
patibility between  Art.  5  of  the  Social  Pact  (the  Charter) 
and  Art.  291  etc.  of  the  Penal  Code,  is,  conformably  to  the 
Art.  79  of  the  Charter,  the  virtual  abrogation  of  the  last 
mentioned  enactments,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  performance 
of  religious  worship." 

"  It  is  vainly  desired  to  apply  to  this  cause  the   law  of 
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April  10th,  1834.  In  effect,  that  law  was  only  intended  to 
prohibit  associations,  properly  so  called,  resulting  from  an 
agreement  between  the  persons  associated,  and  whose 
object  or  pretext  might  be  to  occupy  themselves  with  theo- 
ries or  religious  controversies  ;  but  it  was  evidently  not 
intended  to  touch  the  simple  assembling  of  individuals, 
united  by  the  same  Religious  sentiment  and  for  the  perform- 
ance of  religious  worship.  This  interpretation  results  from 
the  discussion  in  the  legislative  body,  particularly  from  the 
formal  declaration  of  the  Minister  of  Religion — a  declaration 
which  led  to  the  rejection  of  the  amendments  proposed  as 
superfluous  and  useless." 

Many  Protestants  had  attended  this  trial,  deeply  interest- 
ed in  its  successive  proceedings.  At  its  close,  as  soon  as  the 
judges  had  retired,  the  pastors  who  had  heard  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court,  weeping  from  joy  and  gratitude,  rushed 
into  each  other's  arms.  The  emotion  was  general ;  neither 
Catholics  nor  Protestants  could  restrain  their  feelings. — 
The  next  day,  a  deputation  of  the  pastors  and  elders 
waited  on  M.  Lafontaine,  to  express  to  him  their  gratitude 
for  his  zeal  in  defence  of  religious  liberty.  A  solemn  thanks 
giving  service  was  held  in  the  temple  at  Orleans.  The 
promises  of  the  Lord  to  those  who  should  be  brought  before 
civil  tribunals,  (Mat.  10:  16 — 20,)  the  intervention  of  Gama- 
liel in  favor  ot  the  Apostles,  the  precepts  of  Paul  on  the 
duties  of  Christians  to  magistrates,  (Rom.  13,)  and  David's 
song  of  thanksgiving,  (Ps.  95:  1—  7,)  were  read;  and 
hymns  were  sung  expressing  confidence,  gratitude  and  joy. 
The  impression  left  on  the  heart  was  sweet,  solemn  and 
edifying. 

From  this  decision,  the  Procureur  General  of  the  Ro- 
yal Court  of  Orleans  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Cassa- 
tion. The  trial  before  that  Court  continued  from  April  7, 
to  April  12,  1838.  M.  Bresson,  a  counsellor,  made  a  report 
on  the  memorial  of  the  case,  which  had  been  prepared 
and  published  by  Count  Julius  Delaborde — advocate  for 
Messrs.  Doine  and  Lemaire — and  on  the  argument  of  the 
Procureur  General  of  the  Royal  Court  of  Orleans.  After 
this,  the  court  was  addressed  at  length  by  M.  Delaborde  in 
behalf  of  the  accused,  and  by  M.  Dupin,  in  behalf  of  the 
State.     A   large  concourse   of  persons  attended  the  trial, 
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Lord  Brougham,  who  had  arrived  from  England  the  night 
before,  was  present  during  the  whole  of  it.* 

The  arguments  of  Messrs.  Delaborde  and  Dupin,  which 
unquestionably  display  great  ability,  have  been  written  out 
and  published,  together  with  the  memorial  of  the  former,  in 
a  volume  which  constitutes  the  sequel  to  the  trial  at  Orleans. 
But  M.  Dupin,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  greatly  disappointed  the 
friends  of  religious  liberty.  For  many  years — though  nom- 
inally, and  for  aught  we  know,  from  conviction,  a  Roman 
Catholic — he  had  distinguished  himself  as  the  advocate  of 
the  chartered  rights  of  the  Protestants.  In  the  affair  of 
Poizot,  he  demonstrated  the  absurdity  of  granting  liberty  of 
worship  in  theory,  and  denying  the  means  of  enjoying  it. 
His  address  before  the  Court  of  Cassation,  in  the  case  of  M. 
Oster,  was  remarkably  candid  and  just.  But  on  the  present 
occasion,  with  his  great  powers,  and  his  almost  boundless 
resources  of  legal  knowledge,  he  stooped  to  play  the  part  of 
a  special  pleader  and  obsequious  sycophant. 

The  strongest  argument  of  M.  Dupin,  and  that  on  which 
he  laid  great  stress,  in  favor  of  governmental  interference 
with  religious  worship,  was,  that  without  this  right,  Pagan- 
ism, and  even  the  mysteries  of  Isis,  might  be  introduced  ; 
and  that,  in  no  other  way  could  immoralities  be  prevented 
in  meetings  held  professedly  for  religious  purposes.  He 
held  up  the  case  of  the  St.  Simonians,  and  the  Jesuits — that 
sword  whose  handle  is  in  Rome,  but  whose  point  is  every- 
where. But  the  answer  to  all  this  is  exceedingly  simple. 
There  is  not  a  Protestant  in  France,  who  would  object  to 
the  closing  of  meetings  held  professedly  for  religious  wor- 
ship, but  in  reality,  for  political  objects  or  immoral  practices. 
It  was  on  this  ground,  that  the  Government  chased  away 
the  St.  Simonians.  They  were  propagating  doctrines  which, 
like  those  of  Owen  and  the  Socialists  in  England,  and  Fran- 
ces  Wright  and  others  in  America,  were  subversive  of 
society.  As  to  the  Jesuits,  they  were  suppressed  during  M. 
Casimir  Perrier's  administration,  in  1832,  because  they  were 
secretly  laboring  to  overthrow  the  Government.  But  the 
Protestants  desire  to  worship,  and  edify  each  other  in  pub- 

*  He  took  his  seat  beside  his  friend  and  admirer,  M.  Dupin, 
and  evidently  felt  the  deepest  interest  in  the  result. 
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lie.  They  not  only  consent  to  comply  with  the  law  of  7th 
Vendemiaire,but  they  even  solicit  the  presence  of  the  muni- 
cipal agents  at  their  meetings,  to  assure  themselves  that 
nothing  improper  is  said  or  done.  Nearly  all  the  persons 
who  have  been  hindered  in  their  attempts  to  hold  meetings, 
and  instruct  the  people,  teach  the  doctrines  of  communions, 
acknowledged  and  supported  by  the  State  ;  nay,  they  belong 
to  those  communions,  and  have  been  properly  accredited  to 
perform  the  very  work,  for  attempting  which  they  were 
arrested  and  condemned.  This  was  the  case  with  M.  Oster, 
and  with  Messrs.  Doine  and  Lemaire.  The  law  of  the  7th 
Vendemiaire  was  sufficient ;  and  with  it,  Protestants,  and 
Catholics  too,  so  far  as  we  know,  were  satisfied. 

But  we  hasten  to  the  decision  of  the  Court.  The  Cham- 
ber, or  branch  of  the  tribunal  before  which  the  case  was 
tried,  consists  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  judges.  Their  opinions 
were  divided  ;  twelve  being  in  favor  of  the  judgment  pro- 
nounced, and  two  against  it.  The  appeal  was  rejected,  and 
the  accused  were  discharged,  on  the  ground,  that  the  meet- 
ings held  by  them  were  not  connected  with  any  "association 
of  more  than  twenty  persons,"  but  "were  formed  sponta- 
neouslv,  without  being  arranged  and  concerted  beforehand." 
At  the  same  time,  principles  were  laid  down  which  are 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  rights  of  Protestants.  But  we 
will  give  the  leading  points  of  this  decision. 

"Religious  liberty,"  the  Court  say,  "consecrated  and 
guarantied  by  the  Charter,  has  neither  excluded  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  public  authorities,  over  the  meetings  which  have 
for  their  object  the  performance  of  worship,  nor  the  measures 
of  police  and  of  safety,  without  which  that  surveillance  could 
not  be  efficacious.  Art.  5.  accords  with  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  the  authorization  of  the  Government  in  the  cases 
contemplated  by  Art.  291  of  the  Code.  The  public  order 
and  peace  might  be  compromised,  if  particular  associations, 
formed  in  the  bosom  of  different  religious  sects,  or  making 
a  pretext  of  religion,  might,  without  the  permission  of  the 
Government,  erect  a  pulpit  or  elevate  an  altar  everywhere. 

"  The  Organic  Articles  do  not  permit  any  part  of  France 
to  be  erected  into  a  parish  or  sub-parish ;  or  any  domestic 
chapel,  or  any  particular  oratory  to  be  established  without 
an  express  authorization  from  the  Government. 

"  The  free  exercise  of  the  religion  professed  by  the  ma- 
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jority  of  the  French,  ought  to  confine  itself  to  these  limits  ; 
it  is  subjected  to  these  restrictions  ;  the  Organic  Articles  of 
the  Protestant  worship  display  them  under  the  forms  appro- 
priate to  that  worship ;  and  Arts.  291  and  294  of  the  Code 
contain  only  analogous  enactments. 

"  The  law  of  the  7th  Vendemiaire,  irreconcilable  in  the 
greatest  part  of  its  enactments  with  that  of  the  18th  Germi- 
nal, relative  to  the  organization  of  public  worship,  and  de- 
ciding on  matters  which  have  since  been  regulated  by  the 
Code,  is,  by  the  terms  of  Art.  484,  necessarily  abrogated.  At 
most,  the  surveillance  and  intervention  of  public  authority 
ought  not  to  be  separated  from  the  protection  promised  to 
all  religions ;  this  protection  is  also  a  guaranty  of  public 
order ;  but  it  cannot  be  demanded,  save  by  the  religions 
recognised  and  publicly  exercised. 

"The  virtual  abrogation  of  the  Arts.  291,  etc.,  of  the 
Code  can  be  inferred,  neither  from  Art.  5  nor  Art.  70  of  the 
Charter." 

This  is  certainly  the  most  wonderful  specimen  of  judi- 
cial Jesuitism  that  we  have  ever  seen.  It  pronounces  the 
law  of  the  7th  Vendemiaire  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  Organic 
Articles,  and  therefore  null  and  void  :  two  laws  inconsistent, 
which  were  made  for  totally  different  purposes  !  The  law 
of  the  7th  Vendemiaire  was  intended  for  all  religious  persua- 
sions, and  has  no  reference  to  any  established  churches,  for 
none  then  existed.  Its  object  was  to  secure  the  public 
safety,  by  requiring  that  all  meetings  for  religious  worship 
should  be  so  held,  as  to  prevent  them  from  being  made  occa- 
sions for  plotting  the  overthrow  of  the  Government.  The 
law  of  the  18th  Germinal  was  made  to  unite  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  churches  with  the  State.  This  was  the  sole 
and  avowed  object  of  the  Organic  Articles.  Nor  is  there 
the  slightest  reason  for  considering  the  law  of  the  18th  Ger- 
minal at  variance  with  the  7th  Vendemiaire.  The  latter 
agrees  fully  with  Art.  5  of  the  Charter;  and  serves  as  its 
proper  compliment ;  the  two  together  containing  the  grant 
and  the  definition  of  religious  liberty. 

This  decision  contains  another  absurdity.  It  declares 
the  law  of  the  7th  Vendemiaire  annulled  by  the  Organic 
Articles,  because,  being  in  conflict,  the  later  law  must  des- 
troy that  which  is  prior.  Why,  then,  does  not  the  Charter 
annul  Arts.  291  and  294  of  the  Code,  since  it  is  manifestly 
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at  variance  with  them  ?  And  if  the  Organic  Articles  are  in- 
consistent with  the  law  of  the  7th  Vendemiaire,  they  may  be 
demonstrated  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  Charter ;  and  conse- 
quently, they  are  annulled.  But  no.  The  Charter,  which 
ought  to  be  considered  the  fundamental  and  organic  law  of 
the  realm,  must  yield  to  every  statute,  past,  present  Or  future, 
which  may  impinge  it.  Absurd  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  lite- 
rally true ;  and  France  is  the  only  country,  with  a  constitu- 
tional government,  in  which  the  constitution  is  put  on  a  par 
with  an  ordinary  enactment.  But  the  most  flagrant  iniquity 
of  this  decision  consists  in  this  :  it  destroys  the  very  existence 
of  true  religious  liberty,  by  restricting  it  to  those  who  belong 
to  the  established  churches,  Catholic  and  Protestant.  Its' 
effect  upon  those  who  do  not  join  these  churches,  and  who 
wish  to  sustain  public  worship  according  to  their  convictions 
of  duty,  is  equivalent  to  a  judgment  of  the  highest  tribunal 
in  England,  which  should  pronounce  every  law  passed  in 
favour  of  the  Dissenters,  during  a  long  lapse  of  time,  null 
and  void,  and  send  them  all  back  to  the  established  church! 
And  this  in  a  country  which  boasts  of  its  progress  in  civil 
and  religious  liberty  within  the  last  half  century  !  M.  Du'pin,' 
in  his  speech  on  the  trial  which  issued  in  the  above  decision, 
asserted,  that  in  this  respect,  France  was  on  a  par  with 
England,  though  he  seemed  to  hesitate,  as  to  the  question  of 
her  equality  with  the  United  States.  ' 

'  We-  pass  now  from  the  attempts  of  the  Government  to 
curtail,  if  not  destroy,  the  rights  of  the  Protestants,  through 
the  tribunals,  to  its  recent  efforts  by  Executive  intervention. 
The  development  of  the  plans  by  which  this  was  to  be  effect- 
ed, is  contained  in  the  first  of  the  five  pamphlets  mentioned 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  To  the  exposure  of  this  daring 
attempt — now  happily  abandoned— the  last  four  are  devoted. 
Last  winter  M.  Teste,  then  Minister  of  Justice  and  Re- 
ligion, and  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  prepared  a  projet  of  an 
ordonnance  for  regulating  the  Reformed  churches ;  and  sub- 
mitted it  to  a  committee  of  distinguished  Protestants  at  Parts, 
who  examined  the  measure  with  him  at  several  sittings.* 


*  This  committee  were  Messrs.  Baron  de  Daunan,  a  Peer 
of  France  ;  Leon  de  Malleville,  Deputy  ;  Frangois  Delessert, 
Deputy  and  Member  of  the  Consistory  of  Paris ;  Vernes,  do.'; 
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The  original  projet  was  modified  in  many  respects  by  the 
suggestions  of  this  committee.  It  was  then  reviewed  by  the 
Minister,  and  sent  to  the  Committee  of  Legislation  of  the 
Council  of  State.  By  that  Committee,  it  was  so  remodelled, 
that  all  that  was  valuable — the  sections  relating  to  Presby- 
terial  councils  in  the  affiliated  consistorial  churches — was 
entirely  discarded,  and  many  new  and  dangerous  articles 
were  added.  M.  Teste,  dissatisfied  with  the  projet  as  thus 
amended,  resolved  to  submit  it,  with  his  own,  to  the  consis- 
tories of  the  Reformed  church,  and  take  their  advice.  For 
this  purpose,  he  caused  the  two  to  be  printed  in  parallel 
columns,  so  that  it  could  be  seen  at  a  glance,  wherein  they 
agreed  and  wherein  they  disagreed.  This  document  was 
accompanied  by  a  brief  circular,  dated  Jan.  31,  1840;  in 
which  the  Minister  requested  the  consistories  to  return  their 
opinion  on  the  several  articles  of  both  projets,  on  a  third 
column,  left  blank  for  that  purpose.  All,  we  believe,  have 
made  their  report ;  and,  contrary  to  what  we  feared  at  first, 
the  majority,  in  number  and  influence,  returned  answers 
decidedly  averse  to  both  projects,  and,  indeed,  to  any  which 
should  not  emanate  from  their  synods. 

We  will  give  a  few  articles  from  the  projet  prepared  by 
the  Committee  of  Legislation. 

"Art.  1.  The  limits  of  the  consistorial  churches  cannot  be 
fixed,  or  modified,  except  according  to  the  following  forms.* 
The  Prefect  (of  the  department)  shall  previously  direct  an 
inquiry  to  be  made  in  the  communes  interested  ;  the  consis- 


Ed.  Laffon  de  Ladebat,  do. ;  Juillerat,  Pastor  and  President  of 
the  Consistory  ;  Monod,  Pastor ;  Coquerel,  Pastor ;  and  two 
or  three  others. 

*  The  consistories  of  the  Reformed  churches  of  France  are 
not  consistories  of  single  churches ;  but  one  consistory  in- 
cludes all  the  churches  within  certain  limits.  The  consisto- 
ry of  Paris  governs,  not  only  the  Reformed  churches  connected 
with  the  state  in  the  city,  but  that  at  Versailles,  12  miles  dis- 
tant, and  others.  The  consistories  of  Orleans,  Bordeaux, 
Toulouse,  Lyons,  Lille,  Rouen,  embrace  several  churches, 
some  of  them  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  chief  or  me- 
tropolitan church  is  often  called  the  consistorial  church. — 
But  the  expression  Consistorial  Churches  denotes  the  groups 
of  churches  governed  by  consistories. 
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tory  shall  be  called  to  give  its  advice  ;  it  shall  be  authorized 
by  an  ordonnance  rendered  in  our  Council  of"  State  ;  the  or- 
donnance shall  designate,  by  name,  the  communes  compris- 
ed in  each  consistorial  district." 

The  cloven  foot  is  pretty  well  developed  here,  we  think. 
There  can  be  no  extension  of  the  consistorial  churches — 
that  is,  no  increase  of  their  number  by  the  erection  of  new 
ones  in  the  thousands  of  communes  which  are  not  within  the 
limits  of  any  one  of  the  89  consistories  unless  the  Prefect 
e-f  the  department — in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic or  a  Gallio — chooses  to  direct  an  inquiry,  on  the  result  of 
which  he  is  to  decide.  An  ordonnance  is  to  give  effect  to 
the  proposed  extension,  if  allowed.  But  mark,  an  ordon- 
nance is  to  designate  the  communes  which  may  be  com- 
prised in  a  consistory  i  The  result  would  be  to  shut  up  the 
Protestants,  like  wild  beasts,  in  certain  districts,  out  of 
which  they  will  find  it  difficult,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  to 
have  the  privileges  of  religious  instruction,  from  the  teacl> 
<ers    whom  they  prefer. 

"  Art.  2.  The  consistories  shall  not  erect  any  temple 
(church)  unless  its  erection  shall  have  been  authorized  by 
an  ordonnance  rendered  by  our  Council  of  State."  This 
provision  is  designed  to  throw  as  many  difficulties  as  possible 
in  the  way  of  the  spread  of  Protestantism  in  France  ;  and 
especially  to  defeat  the  plans  of  the  Evangelical  and  other 
Societies. 

"  Art.  3.  No  other  place  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  per- 
formance of  public  worship  within  the  district  of  a  consis- 
torial church,  except  on  the  request  of  the  consistory,  and 
with  the  authorization  of  the  Prefect."  Here  we  have  the 
complement  of  the  iniquity  of  Art.  2.  No  matter  how 
inconvenient  it  may  be  for  the  residents  within  the  limits  of 
a  consistory  to  repair  to  the  church,  they  must  not  open  a 
private  house,  or  barn,  or  even  consecrate,  we  presume,  a 
field  or  forest  for  public  worship,  without  the  authorization 
of  the  Prefect,  in  answer  to  a  request  of  the  consistory  ! 

But  this  Article  has  a  supplement ; — "only  the  pastors  of  the 
consistorial  church  shall  perform  there  the  functions  of  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel."  In  other  words,  when  permission 
has  been  given  to  open  a  barn,  private  house,  or  church  for 
public  worship,  none  but  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  churches 
included  in  the  limits  of  the  consistory,  can  preach  in  it  f 
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This  interferes  at  once  with  the  usages  of  the  Reformed 
church,  in  a  most  important  point — the  employment  of  evan- 
gelists. Besides,  if  the  pastors  of  the  consistory  are  sick, 
absent  or  dead,  the  poor,  scattered  flocks  must  remain  un- 
supplied  with  the  bread  of  life,  even  though  they  have  per- 
mission to  worship  in  a  private  house  or  barn.  No  assistant 
preacher  can  be  employed  by  any  of  the  pastors  ;  no  one 
can  supply  a  vacant  church  ;  and  no  pastor  can  come  from 
another  consistory  ! 

I  "  Art.  25.  In  case  of  an  insufficiency  in  the  credits  allowed 
by  the  State  for  the  creation  of  new  places  for  pastors,  they 
may  be  established,  upon  the  request  of  the  consistories,  of 
associations  of  the  members,  and  of  the  communes,  under 
charge  of  an  engagement  taken,  on  their  part,  to  provide 
for  the  support  of  the  new  pastor,  for  his  lodging,  and  the 
expenses  which  may  result  from  this  new  arrangement. 
These  places  of  pastors  shall  be  created,  after  inquiry  and 
advice  had  by  the  municipal  councils,  by  an  ordonnance 
rendered  in  our  Council  of  State."  We  have  now  reached 
^he  climax.  No  consistory  nor  society,  nor  even  the  com- 
munes can  make  provision  for  the  support,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, of  an  additional  pastor,  without  an  ordonnance  of  the 
Government,  issued  upon  the  inquiry  and  advice  of  the  mu- 
nicipal councils  !  We  stop  here.  We  can  go  no  further  in  the 
examination  of  this  deeply  concocted  scheme  of  oppression. 
But  who  were  the  authors,  or  advisers  of  this  singular  and 
ominous  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Government  ?  Some 
say,  the  Roman  Catholics.  There  are  bigots  enough,  among 
them,  we  doubt  not — even  in  the  higher  clergy — who  would 
rejoice  to  see  almost  any  measures  adopted  to  check  the 
growth  of  Protestantism.  But  the  iniquity  of  this  plan,  we 
think,  does  not  lie  at  their  door.  There  has  been  in  France,  as 
our  readers  know,  a  considerable  revival  of  the  faith  and  piety 
of  the  Reformation.  As  the  evangelical  party  is  zealous  and 
enterprising,  their  number  augments  with  considerable  rapidi- 
ty. But  the  dead  Socinian,  neological  portion  of  the  Pro- 
testants detest  and  dread  the  doctrines,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
Evangelical  party.  Its  leading  men,  it  is  said,  have  impor- 
tuned the  Government  for  years,  to  do  something  to  arrest 
the  labors  of  their  adversaries.  At  length,  they  were  on  the 
point  of  having  their  wishes  even  more  than  gratified  : — for 
we  think  that  the  above  scheme  has  gone  beyond  what  they 
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desired.  M.  Coquerel,  indeed,  has  frankly  confessed,  *hat 
there  are  many  things  in  both  projects  which  he  could  not 
approve. 

But  whoever  were  the  advisers  of  this  plan,  it  has  met  with 
a  rough  reception.  The  Semeur,  the  Esperance,  and  the 
Archives  du  Christianisme,  three  important  religious  and 
literary  journals,  have  given  it  a  thorough  examination,  and 
have  condemned  it  in  the  most  decided  manner.  But  the 
first,  and  one  of  the  ablest  attacks  upon  it,  is  contained  in 
the  above  "  letter  of  a  layman  to  a  pastor,"  by  M.  Lut- 
teroth.  To  this,  M.  Coquerel,  a  distinguished  preacher  of 
Paris,  of  the  Anti-Evangelical  party,  replied.  He  endeavors 
to  show,  that  the  Protestant  churches  of  France  need  some 
new  rules  of  government.  And  we  think  this  perfectly 
manifest  from  his  "  letter  to  a  pastor."  But  desirous  as  he 
is  to  have  the  disorders,  which  have  crept  into  their  system, 
corrected  by  a  new  ordonnance,  he  seems  not  less  anxious  to 
have  that  ordonnance  bear  on  the  Methodists,  as  he  calls 
the  Evangelical  party,  so  as  to  exclude  their  efforts  from  the 
pale  of  the  Reformed  church.  To  this  letter,  M.  Agenor 
De  Gasparin — a  pious  young  nobleman,  son  of  the  ex* 
Minister  of  that  name  and  himself  Master  of  Requests  to 
the  Council  of  State — has  replied  in  the  most  able  and  ad- 
mirable manner.  He  boldly  maintains  the  necessity  of 
granting  to  those  who  separate  from  the  National  churches, 
entire  liberty  of  worship ;  and  demonstrates,  that  t  heirla* 
bors  are  eminently  useful.  He  thinks,  however,  that  they 
should  be  willing  to  be  called  Dissenters,  as  they  are  in  fact, 
and  not  maintain,  as  some  do,  that  they  belong  to  the  Na* 
tional  Reformed  church,  because  they  love  its  ancient  doc-r 
trines  and  discipline.  The  fact  that  they  do  not  receive  the 
aid  of  the  Government,  in  building  their  churches  and  sup* 
porting  their  pastors,  and  are  not  willing  that  it  should  in- 
terfere in  their  affairs,  really  constitutes  them  Dissenters. 

This  excellent  letter  called  forth  another,  addressed  to 
himself,  from  M.  Martin-Paschoud.  Respecting  this  we 
need  say  but  little,  as  it  contains  almost  nothing  which  bears 
on  our  subject,  M.  Martin  is  reputed  to  be  an  amiable 
man  ;  but  it  is  grievous  to  see  him  attack  the  great  doctrines 
of  the  gospel — justification  by  faith,  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
etc.  etc—which  M.  De  Gasparin  had  so  nobly  avowed  and 
maintained.     It  excites  our  pitv  also  to  read  his  remarks 
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respecting  the  "Methodists;"  which  display  a  very  bitter 
spirit,  and  are  altogether  unworthy  of  him.* 

Owing  to  the  resistance  made  to  the  proposed  measure* 
the  present  Minister  of  Justice  and  Religion,  M.  Vivien,  has, 
announced,  we  understand,  that  the  Government  will  drop 
the  business.  But  what  security  have  the  Protestants,  that 
the  subject  will  not  be  resumed,  at  some  future  and  no  dis- 
tant day,  and  an  ordonnance  issued  to  accomplish  suddenly, 
what  has  now  been  prevented  by  discussion?  None  what- 
ever. In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  Evangelical  party 
will  not  be  idle.  They  feel  that  theircause  is  agood  one,  and 
must  prevail.  They  have,  nothing  to  expect  from  the  tribu- 
nals of  justice  ;■)•  still  there  is  much  which  they  can  do,  and 
more  which  they  can  hope  to  accomplish  hereafter. 

The  laws,  as  interpreted  by  the  Courts,  must  be  followed 

*  We  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  we  utterly  condemn 
the  spirit  of  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  entitled  Lettres  a  M.  le 
Pasteur  Martin-P  aschoud,  par  quelques-uns  de  ses  amis  et 
de  ses  Collegues. 

y  f  The  question  of  Religions  Liberty  cannot  be  considered 
as  finally  adjudicated  in  France.  The  Court  of  Cassation  em- 
braces three  chambers,  or  divisions  ; — the  Chamber  of  Requests, 
the  Chamber  for  Criminal  Causes,  and  the  Chamber  for  Civil 
Causes.  The  whole  number  of  judges  in  this  court  is  50  ;  and 
they  are  about  equally  divided  among  the  three  divisions. 
Appeals  from  the  inferior  tribunals  are  made  to  the  Chamber 
which  corresponds  to  their  character.  Most  cases  are  decided 
finally  by  the  Chambers  ;  but  sometimes  a  cause  comes  be- 
fore the  entire  Court.  This  happens  when  a  case  has  been 
tried  ^before  a  Chamber,  on  an  appeal  from  a  Royal  Court,  and 
the  decision  is  against  that  of  the  Royal  Court.  In  this  event, 
the  cause,  must  be  sent  down  to  be  tried,  by  the  Royal  court 
nearest  to  the  one  which  tried  it  before.  If  the  decision  of  the 
second  Royal  Court  coincide  with  that  of  the  first  Royal 
Court,,  then  there  may  be  an  appeal  to  the  entire  Court  of  Cas- 
sation. No  case  of  involving  the  right  of  religious  worship, 
has  yet  been  carried  so  far.  Nor  do  we  suppose  there  would 
be  the  slightest  use  in  it.  The  two  cases  before  the  Chamber 
for  Criminal  Causes  have  so  fully  developed  the  opinions  of 
the  judges  (and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  Court  hold  the  same  opinions)  that  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  go  further. 
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as  closely  as  possible.  Permission  must  be  asked  for  open- 
ing chapels  and  other  places  of  public  worship.  It"  this  be 
refused  by  the  Mayors,  it  must  be  asked  of  the  Prefect  of  the 
department.  If  refused  by  him,  it  must  be  asked  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  If  refused  by  him,  the  attempt 
must  be  abandoned.  But  as  each  case  will  be  examined  on 
its  own  merits,  a  refusal  may  be  less  frequent  than  our 
readers  would  at  first  suppose.  We  cannot,  for  a  moment, 
attribute  to  the  Government  the  settled  purpose  to  allow  no 
further  extension  of  the  Protestant  religion.  It  knows  full 
well,  that  there  are  thousands  of  Protestants  in  France 
who  cannot  hear  the  gospel  from  ministers  of  their  own  faith. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  every  department,  and  in  almost 
every  commune.  It  will  hardly  deny  to  these  the  liberty  of 
worshipping  God  as  their  fathers  did.  Besides,  flagrant 
cases  of  refusal  by  magistrates  may  be  carried  to  the  tribu- 
nals with  hope  of  success.  And  last  of  all,  the  subject  must 
be  discussed  in  the  journals  ;  and  when  the  proper  time 
comes,  it  must  be  carried,  by  petitions,  to  the  Chambers,  and 
legislative  action  invoked.  Sooner  or  later  it  must  come  to 
this ;  nor  will  there  be  permanent  and  universal  redress 
found  anywhere,  save  in  a  favorable  enactment  of  the  le- 
gislative body. 

We  close  this  notice — protracted  much  beyond  our  ori- 
ginal design  — with  three  or  four  general  remarks  : 

1.  It  is  surprising  to  see  how  little  progress  Religious 
Liberty  has  made  in  France  during  the  last  forty  years. 
Indeed  nothing  has  been  gained  since  1802.  Arbitrary  and 
tyrannical  as  were  the  Organic  Articles,  and  subversive  as 
they  were  of  the  discipline  of  the  Protestant  churches,  it  is 
a  mournful  fact  that  they  have  nothing  better  at  the  present 
day.  And,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  Arts.  201  and  294  of  the 
Code  made  during  the  imperial  domination  in  1810,  must 
be  added  to  restrict  and  fetter  their  movements  !  The  dis- 
tressing conviction  is  forced  upon  us,  that  the  Protestants  of 
France,  as  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights— we  will  not  say, 
their  privileges  and  favors — are  just  where  they  were  under 
the  despotism  of  Napoleon,  and  the  bigotry  of  Louis  XVIII. 
and  Charles  X.  The  revolution  of  July  1830  has  done 
nothing  for  them.  The  liberty,  promised  in  the  Charter  is 
the  sheerest  illusion,  that  ever  mocked  the  expectations  of 
wronged  and  suffering  humanity. 
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2.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  Government  has  no  easy 
task  to  perform.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  influence  of  infi- 
delity, and  that  total  indifference  to  religion  which  prevails, 
to  a  great  degree,  among  those  who  figure  in  and  about  the 
Government,  and  who  regard  with  jealousy  every  effort 
made  by  the  friends  of  Christianity  to  promote  its  extension. 
Next,  there  is  the  great  and  increasing  power  of  the  Catho- 
lics,— comprising  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  take  any 
interest  in  religion, — whose  favor  the  Ministry  naturally 
desire  to  secure.  That  the  Government  is  still  greatly  sub- 
ject to  this  influence,  unconscious  perhaps  of  its  extent,  is  to 
us  most  certain.  We  will  give  a  few  extracts,  bearing  on 
this  point,  from  an  article  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Courrier  Frantjais.  "  We  have  seen  the  Government,  ever 
since  the  Revolution  of  1830,  shut  up  the  churches  of  Dis- 
senters, deliver  their  founders  to  the  tribunals,  and  cause 
them  to  be  condemned  to  penalties  more  or  less  severe.  In 
vain  was  it  declared,  during  the  discussion  of  the  law  against 
associations  (in  1834)  in  the  name  of  the  Government,  in  the 
two  Chambers,  that  the  liberty  of  worship  would  suffer  no 
damage  from  it ;  that  the  law  would  not  be  applied  to  meet- 
ings for  worship :  the  contrary  has  happened. 

M  Some  orators  had  made  some  reserves,  relative  to  reli- 
gious congregations  and  monastic  orders,  suppressed  by  the 
Organic  Laws.  These  congregations,  these  orders,  have 
multiplied  ;  their  chiefs  have  publicly  unfurled  their  banners, 
retaken  their  titles,  and  resumed  costumes  which  the  laws 
of  our  Legislatures  had  abolished.  If  nothing  more  than 
their  toleration  had  been  granted,  it  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  a  homage  to  the  principles  of  liberty ;  although  the 
result  would  have  been  to  augment  the  influence  of  a  hier- 
archy, already  sustained  by  immense  privileges.  But  the 
Government  has  done  more  to  please  the  clergy,  (Catholic,) 
whose  political  support  it  courts  ;  grants  have  been  made  to 
many  at  the  public  expense  ;  they  have  been  exempted  from 
imposts;  many  of  them  have  been  authorized,  simply  by  an 
ordonnance,*  to  become  teachers  of  youth,  to  receive  gifts 
and  legacies,  as  public  establishments. 


*  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  a  law  and  an  ordonnance. 
A  law  is  an  enactment  of  the  two  Chambers,  approved  by  the 
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"The  political  interests  of  the  moment  have  triumphed ; 
the  advice  of  the  Council  of  State  has  not  only  been  rejected 
by  the  Ministerial  power,  but  all  publicity  has  been  refused 
to  it,  for  fear  of  alarming  the  powerful  hierarchy  which  sus- 
tains the  abuses.  And  the  partiality  was  rendered  more 
evident  by  the  prosecutions,  the  fines  and  the  condemnation 
to  corporeal  punishment,  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  break 
down  those  who  believed  the  promises  of  the  Charter.  Not 
that  we  approve  the  efforts  to  introduce,  within  the  last  few 
years,  new  sorts  of  religious  worship  into  the  kingdom  ;  but 
it  ought  to  be  left  to  public  opinion  to  do  justice  to  them. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  look  after  any  thing  in  these  new 
doctrines,  which  may  attack  public  and  religious  morality, 
the  sacredness  of  marriage,  the  proprieties  and  the  foundations 
of  society*  .  ..■•■■. 

"The  Government  has  turned  against  the  weak;  this  re- 
sult might  have  been  foreseen.  Instead  of  endeavouring  to 
recover  its  independence,  by  retrenching  abuses  which  may 
render  formidable  the  opposition  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and 
substituting  the  liberty  of  worship  for  the  system  of  Con- 
cordats— which  has  introduced  into  the  State  a  power 
spiritual  and  moral  in  appearance,  but  political  and  secret 
in  reality,  and  rivalling  the  national  sovereignty — it  contents 
itself  with  regulating  the  Jewish  and  Protestant  worship  !" 

3.  It  is  striking  to  observe,  how  far  political  freedom  is 
in  advance  of  religious  liberty.  This  fact  is  illustrated  not 
only  in  the  history  of  France.  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Prussia,  and  several  of  the  smaller  states  of  Germany — Pro- 
testant countries,  and  some  of  them  possessing  considerable 
political  liberty — have  no  real  religious  liberty.  A  man  may 
be  a  Protestant,  and  enjoy  the  right  of  worship  fully  in  the 
established  churches  ;  but  if  he  undertake  to  hold  meetings, 
for  the  edification  of  himself  and  such  as  choose  to  attend 
them,  he  will  soon  find  insuperable  obstacles  in  his  way,  and 
it  will  be  well  if  he  escapes  imprisonment.  Belgium,  since 
the  Revolution  of  1830,  has  more  religious  liberty  than  any 
other  country  on  the  Continent.     This  is  owing  to  the  influ- 


King-.  An  ordonnance  is  an  executive  order,  in  the  name  of 
the  King.  Unfortunately,  the  latter  have  become  too  frequent 
of  late. 
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ence  of  De  Potter  and  some  others,  in  forming  the  Consti- 
tution. In  opening  a  place  for  public  worship,  all  that  is 
there  required  is,  that  notice  of  the  fact  be  given  to 
the  municipal  authorities,  that  they  may  prevent  disturb- 
ances. With  few  exceptions,  religious  liberty  is  wholly 
unknown  in  the  Republics  of  South  America.  Even  in 
England,  Dissenters  are  not  free  from  all  embarrassments. 
It  is  only  in  the  United  States,  and  we  may  now  add  Texas, 
that  real  religious  liberty  exists — where  the  Government 
protects  all  in  their  right  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience,  without  let,  hinderance  or  distinction 
of  any  sort.* 

4.  It  is  really  astonishing  to  see  how  little  the  subject  of 
religious  liberty  is  understood  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
The  people  are  so  accustomed  to  have  the  Government  med- 
dle with  every  thing,  and  the  Government  are  so  fearful  of 
allowing  the  people  to  do  any  thing,  save  through  their  con- 
descending grace  and  permission,  that  they  are  incapable  of 
comprehending  the  simplest  elements  of  religious  freedom. 
We  know  that  there  are  difficulties  attending  this  question, 
grave  certainly,  but  not  insuperable.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  established  churches  should  be  overthrown.  We 
are  no  advocates  for  sudden  and  violent  measures.  Let 
establishments  be  maintained  for  those  who  prefer  them  and 
are  willing  to  be  taxed  for  their  support.  But  let  those  who 
prefer  a  church  having  no  connection  with  the  State,  and 
are  also  willing  to  bear  the  expense,  enjoy  their  preference. 
"  Only  think,  sir,"  said  one  in  Holland,  where,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  the  Government  has  treated  most  cruelly  some  zeal- 
ous, good,  but  injudicious  Dissenters  within  the  last  few 
years  ;  "  only  think,  sir,  that  in  the  meetings  of  these  Meth- 
odists they  sometimes  sing  and  pray  very  loud,  and  some- 
times they  cry  out  '  O  dear  Jesus,'  in  their  prayers  !  Is  that 
to  be  tolerated  ?"  "  But  do  these  people  disturb  their  neigh- 
bours ?"  "No,  that  cannot  be  affirmed."    "Are  they  immoral 

*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  the  religious  liberty 
which  we  advocate  is  a  full  and  equal  liberty  for  all,  whether 
Protestants  or  Catholics.  We  abhor,  with  our  whole  hearts, 
the  disabilities  and  oppressions  which  the  Catholics  suffer  in 
some  Protestant  countries  5  where  bigotry  rules  in  place  of 
justice,  and  where  might  usurps  the  prerogative  of  right, 
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in  their  conduct  ?"  "  No,  they  are  good  citizens."  "  Then 
let  them  sing  praises  and  pray  as  much  as  they  please  ;  and 
when  your  police  want  something  to  do,  let  them  look  after 
your  dram-shops,  and  the  noisy,  drunken  rabble  that  collect 
about  them."  But  this  Hollander  is  not  alone  in  wondering 
how  people  can  be  allowed  to  assemble  in  prayer-meetings 
whenever  they  please,  and  cry  out,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  O 
cher  Jesus  !  O  cher  Jesus  /" 


ARTICLE    IX. 


Remarks  in  reference  to  an  Anonymous  "  Essay  on 
Cause  and  Effect,"  and  to  the  Questions  of  "  Inqui- 
rer."— Am.  Bib.  Repos.  for  April,  1840. 

By  Leonard  Woods,  D.  D.  Prof,  of  Theol.,  Theol.  Sem.  Andover,  Mass. 

[Continued  from  page  242.] 

The  essay  referred  to  treats  of  various  topics  which 
deserve  a  serious  consideration,  but  which  have  not  yet 
been  noticed  in  my  remarks.  At  present  only  one  of  these 
will  he  introduced,  namely:  the  question,  whether  self-love 
is  the  spring  of  all  voluntary  action. 

This  question  is  suggested  by  the  following  passage  in 
the  essay,*  (p.  387.)  "According  to  the  doctrine  of  free 
agency,  the  mind  of  man  is  endowed  with  a  constitutional 
desire  for  happiness,  which  is  the  steady,  abiding  feeling  of 
the  mind,'  and  is  the  mainspring  of  all  the  mental  activity 
included  in  volition."  I  know  not  that  the  author  would 
seriously  advocate  the  principle  which  seems  to  be  implied 
in  this  passage.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  inquiry  is  an  impor- 
tant one  ;  whether  all  our  choices  and  voluntary  actions 
proceed  from  self-love,  or  a  desire  for  our  own  happiness. 

If  it  is,  as  the    anonymous   writer  seems  to  hold,    then 

*  The  essay  here  referred  to  was  published  in  the  Reposito- 
ry for  October  1839,  p.  381.  seq. 
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there  is  clearly  a  "  uniform,  invariable"  connection  of  voli- 
tion with  an  antecedent  motive.  And  this  "uniform,  in- 
variable antecedence"  would,  according  to  that  writer,  in- 
volve the  essence  of  fatalism;  and  the  fatalism  would  be 
universal,  leaving  no  place  for  free  moral  agency.  For  it 
"  the  desire  for  happiness  is  the  mainspring  of  all  the  mental 
activity  included  in  volition,"  that  is,  of  all  voluntary  action; 
then  all  voluntary  action  stands  in  an  invariable  connection 
with  one  and  the  same  antecedent  motive,  and,  of  course, 
excludes  what  the  author  calls  free  agency. 

I  am,  however,  far  from  admitting  that  self-love,  or  the 
desire  of  our  own  happiness,  is  the  great  motive,  "the  main- 
spring" of  all  voluntary  action.  But  I  must  content  myself 
with  a  few  brief  observations  on  the  subject.  And  perhaps 
even  these  are  unnecessary  to  those,  who  have  attentively 
read  such  authors  as  Cud  worth,  Brown,  Payne,  Hopkins, 
Coleridge,  and  Wayland. 

That  self-love  is  not  the  spring  of  all  voluntary  action, 
may,  I  think,  be  made  quite  evident. 

First,  there  are  many  principles-',  and  some  of  them  very 
powerful  principles,  in  the  human  mind,  which  prove  springs 
of  "that  mental  action  which  is  involved  in  volition."  Love 
of  offspring,  pity  for  the  distressed,  gratitude  for  favors,  and 
other  natural  affections  and  propensities,  are  as  truly  ele- 
ments of  our  mental  constitution,  as  the  desire  of  our  own 
happiness  ;  and  each  one  of  them  is  as  truly  a  spring  of 
voluntary  action,  as  self-love.  How  then  can  self-love,  or 
the  desire  of  our  own  happiness,  be  the  spring  of  all  volun- 
tary action  ?  We  can  say  with  truth,  it  is  one  of  the  springs. 
In  all  minds,  it  is  a  powerful  spring.  But  is  it  therefore  the 
only  spring  ?  In  some  minds,  it  is  the  most  powerfulsprmg, 
— the  supreme  motive — yea,  perchance,  the  motive  which 
governs  almost  exclusively.  But  because  this  is  the  case  in 
some  minds,  can  we  conclude  that  it  is  so  in "all,  even  in 
thuse  which  are  the  most  pure  and  holy?  Take  the  man, 
who  loves  God  with  all  his  heart  and  soul  and  mind  and 
strength  ; — the  man  who  loves  Christ  above  father  and 
mother,  houses  and  lands,  and  every  worldly  object.  Has 
he  no  spring  of  action  above  the  desire  of  his  own  happi- 
ness ?  Is  not  his  affection  to  God  and  to  Christ  a  motive 
distinct  from  self-love,  and  of  a  far  higher  and  nobler  nature  ? 
And  do  not  those  who  maintain,  that  a  desire  for  happiness 
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is  the  spring  of  all  voluntary  action,  manifestly  overlook  im- 
portant principles,  and  attempt  to  simplify  beyond  nature, 
and  in  opposition  to  truth  ?  They  discover  that  self-love  is 
a  very  powerful  motive  to  action,  and  then  conclude  that  it  is 
the  only  one.  Others,  who  find  gratitude  to  be  a  powerful 
motive  to  action,  might,  with  the  same  justice,  conclude  that 
this  is  the  only  motive.  And  others  again,  finding  that  pity 
for  the  distressed  operates  as  a  motive  to  exertion,  might 
lose  sight  of  every  thing  else,  and  hold  that  all  our  actions 
result  from  pity,  and  might  labor  to  show  that  our  motives 
to  action  are  all  to  be  resolved  into  this  as  their  pervading 
element. 

Farther : — It  is  not  only  true,  that  there  are  many  motives 
of  volition,  besides  self-love,  but  that  some  of  those  motives 
are  evidently  of  superior  moral  worth.  Every  man  who  suf- 
fers himself  to  think,  must  be  satisfied  that  this  is  the  case. 
Suppose  you  know  that  a  man  performs  an  action  or  makes 
a  sacrifice  from  pure  love  to  God,  or  to  man,  without  the 
least  reference,  either  in  his  thoughts  or  feelings,  to  his  own 
private  good.  Do  you  not  at  once  pronounce  it  a  deed  of 
uncommon  excellence?  Even  that  benevolence  which  is 
mixed  with  other  things,  and  of  which  we  can  only  say, 
that  it  has  more  influence  than  self-love,  is  regarded  as  a 
virtue.  But  that  benevolence  which  is  wholly  disinterest- 
ed, i.  e.,  which  does  not  proceed  from  any  aim,  direct  or 
indirect,  to  promote  our  own  gratification,  is  the  object  of 
universal  admiration.  And  how  many  seek  that  admiration 
by  appearing  to  be  actuated  by  such  benevolence,  though 
really  destitute  of  it.  But  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  the 
counterfeit  proves  the  existence  of  the  coin  which  is  coun- 
terfeited. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  while  we  are  influenced  by 
love  to  God  or  to  man,  or  by  parental  affection,  we  experi- 
ence pleasure ;  and  from  this  it  may  be  inferred,  that  a  de- 
sire for  this  pleasure  is,  at  bottom,  the  mainspring  of  all 
moral  action,  and  that  all  our  other  motives  are  to  be  re- 
solved into  this.  But  what  is  there  in  logic,  or  in  experience, 
which  can  justify  such  an  inference  ?  The  fact  that  we  are 
pleased  with  the  accomplishment  of  any  object,  as  the  honor 
of  God,  or  the  good  of  man,  implies  that  we  love  that  object 
antecedently  to  the  pleasure  we  enjoy  in  it.  Without  the 
existence  of  such  love  to  the  object,   how  could  the  promo- 
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tion  of  it  give  pleasure  1  It  is  evident  that  the  pleasure 
results  from  the  pre-existent  affection,  and  not  the  affection 
from  a  wish  to  obtain  pleasure. 

No  one  can  doubt,  that  a  desire  for  our  own  happiness  is 
often,  yea,  too  often,  the  spring  of  our  voluntary  actions. 
But  does  it  follow  from  this,  that  it  is  always  so  ?  How  can 
that  be  considered  as  a  motive  to  action,  which  is  in  no 
way  contemplated  by  us, — which  is  not  before  the  mind  as 
an  object  of  thought  or  desire,  at  the  time  of  action  ?  Look 
at  a  loving  father,  who,  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life,  rushes 
into  the  water  or  the  fire  to  rescue  his  little  children.  What 
moves  him  to  do  this  ?  Is  it  a  regard  to  his  own  gratifica- 
tion or  pleasure  ?  But  he  will  tell  you,  he  had  no  thought 
of  this,  and  that  he  was  moved  and  urged  on  to  do  what  he 
did,  by  the  love  and  pity  of  his  heart  for  his  dear  suffering 
children.  If  he  succeeded  in  preserving  their  life,  he  did 
indeed  experience  a  high  degree  of  pleasure,  as  a  conse- 
quence. But  to  say  that  a  desire  for  that  pleasure  was  the 
motive  of  the  parent's  efforts,  would  be  a  contradiction  to 
his  own  consciousness,  and  an  abuse  of  language.  And 
surely  a  devout  Christian  may,  sometimes  at  least,  be  so 
influenced,  so  constrained,  so  borne  on  by  love  to  Christ, 
that  all  thought  of  himself  and  all  desire  for  his  own  grati- 
fication will  be  excluded,  and  his  fervent,  holy  love  become 
the  great  and  only  motive  of  action.  Facts  of  this  kind  do 
most  certainly  occur  in  the  history  of  Christians. 

When  David  Brainerd,  in  his  last  sickness,  entered  on  a 
serious  examination  of  his  religious  state,  he  made  it  a  sub- 
ject of  particular  inquiry,  whether  he  had  exercised  any 
affections,  or  performed  any  actions,  which  could  not  be 
traced  to  self-love,  and  which  must  have  arisen  from  a  higher 
principle,  than  a  regard  to  his  own  happiness.  He  con- 
sidered this  as  the  surest  test  of  a  regenerate  state.  In  how 
many  instances  are  Christians,  at  the  commencement  of 
their  course,  and  afterwards,  conscious  of  loving  God  and 
rejoicing  in  his  government,  without  any  reference  in  their 
thoughts  to  their  own  interests,  temporal  or  eternal  ?  And 
is  not  such  pure  love  to  God,  such  a  rising  above  private 
interest,  and  such  annihilation  of  self  generally  regarded  as 
among  the  clearest  marks  of  holiness,  and  as  what  may  be 
expected  to  exist  in  proportion  to  the  measure  of  sanctifica- 
tion  ?     It  is  indeed  true  of  the  unregenerate,  that  they  are 
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"  lovers  of  themselves."  They  have  no  moral  affection  of 
a  higher  character  than  self-love.  But  can  it  be  the  same 
with  those  who  bear  the  image  of  Christ?  Is  it  true  of 
them,  as  it  is  of  the  wicked,  that  self-love  is  the  real  motive 
of  all  their  moral  actions  ?  Is  there  no  object  in  the  uni- 
verse which  they  love,  except  in  subserviency  to  their  own 
personal  welfare  ?  la  all  duty  performed  by  saints  and  an- 
gels from  that  one  principle  ?  To  suppose  this  seems  to  me 
just  as  unphilosophical  and  untrue,  as  to  suppose  that  all 
the  operations  in  the  natural  world  are  to  be  traced  to  the 
power  of  gravitation,  or  to  the  power  of  steam,  or  to  elec- 
tricity. True  philosophy  leads  us  to  account  for  the  phe- 
nomena in  the  natural  world  by  a  great  variety  of  princi- 
ples or  laws,  many  of  which  are  entirely  distinct  from  each 
other.  And  why  should  it  not  lead  us  to  do  the  same  in 
the  moral  world,  and  to  trace  the  actions  of  intelligent, 
moral  beings,  to  all  that  variety  of  principles  or  motives, 
from  which  they  evidently  result  ?  Why  should  we  refuse 
to  admit  what  is  so  manifest,  that  a  variety  of  causes  or 
springs  of  action  as  really  exists  and  operates  in  the  world 
of  mind,  as  in  the  world  of  matter  ? 

1  now  proceed  to  the  questions  and  remarks  of  the  wri- 
ter in  the  April  No.  of  the  American  Biblical  Repository, 
(Art.  10,)  who  conceals  his  real  name,  and  calls  himself 
"  Inquirer."  He  doubtless  has  sufficient  reasons  for  writing 
anonymously.  But  he  will  excuse  me  for  asking,  what 
weight  there  is  in  the  reasons  which  he  suggests  in  his 
"  Apology."  He  thinks  he  may  be  allowed  to  conceal  his 
name,  because  he  does  not  come  forward  as  a  teacher,  but 
as  a  learner.  But  why  is  it  less  proper  for  one,  who  pre- 
sents himself  before  the  public  as  an  "  Inquirer"  and  learner, 
to  make  known  his  real  name,  than  for  one  who  presents 
himself  as  a  teacher?  It  is  certainly  very  honorable  for  a 
man  to  "  take  the  attitude  of  a  learner  ;"  especially  if,  in 
that  modest  attitude,  he  manifests  high  intellectual  attain- 
ments, and  gives  his  readers  reason  to  think  that  he  is  able 
to  teach,  as  well  as  to  learn. 

But  1  have  no  disposition  to  complain  of  "  Inquirer,"  for 
not  giving  his  name  to  the  public,  or  of  the  editor  for  allow- 
ing him  to  appear  under  a  fictitious  title.  Nor  will  I  evade 
the  difficult  task  of  answering  his  inquiries  because  he  writes 
anonymously.     As  the  questions  are  important,  I  will  seri- 
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ously  consider  them,  without  being  anxious  to  know  from 
whom  they  come.  I  am  very  willing  to  converse  with  per- 
sons behind  the  curtain,  whose  words  I  hear,  but  whose 
faces  I  have  not  the  pleasure  to  see,  on  condition  that  they 
treat  subjects  with  Christian  propriety,  and  show  by  their 
words,  that  they  are  worthy  of  particular  respect,  as  the  two 
anonymous  writers  do,  with  whom  I  am  concerned  in  these 
discussions.  After  all,  must  it  not  seem  rather  singular  for 
me,  in  my  own  name,  to  be  publicly  discussing  subjects  with 
two  writers,  possessed  of  no  ordinary  powers  of  mind,  but 
who  conceal  their  names  1  I  however  make  no  objection. 
Still  one  in  my  case  cannot  be  quite  certain  how  the  thing 
will  end.  If  I  should  commit  mistakes,  or  if  I  should  be 
unsuccessful  in  my  efforts,  and  so  expose  myself  to  shame, 
I  might  wish  I  had  done  as  others  have  done,  and  wisely 
availed  myself  of  the  benefit  of  concealment.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  my  respected,  but  anonymousfriends  find,  as  the  y 
may,  that  they  have  well  escaped  the  hazards  of  authorship, 
and  have  gained  honor  to  themselves  by  their  anonymous 
publications  ;  it  will  be  easy  for  them  to  let  the  world  know 
to  whom  the  honor  belongs. 

It  is  well  understood,  how  much  more  difficult  it  is  to 
answer  questions,  than  to  ask  them.  And  what  if  I  should 
think  it  best,  by  and  by,  to  invert  the  present  order,  and  to 
take  upon  myself,  as  1  have  a  right  to  do,  the  humbler  and 
easier  task  of  asking  questions,  and  to  transfer  to  "  Inqui- 
rer," the  more  honorable  and  difficult  task  of  answering 
them?  And  if  a  man  of  such  obvious  and  eminent  charac- 
teristics as  he  possesses,  should  proceed  a  little  farther  in 
laying  open  his  mind,  and  should  be  as  free  in  answering  as 
he  has  been  in  asking  questions,  he  might  perhaps  make 
himself  sufficiently  known  without  the  form  of  giving  his 
name. 

"  Inquirer"  says,  he  finds  "  difficulties  in  most  of  the  sys- 
tems of  mental  philosophy"  which  he  reads.  It  seems  to 
be  implied,  that  he  does  not  find  difficulties  in  all  of  them  ; 
that  there  is  at  least  some  one  system,  in  which  he  finds  no 
difficulties.  I  would  then  at  once  "  take  the  attitude  of  a 
learner,"  and  ask  him,  what  that  system  is.  To  me,  thus 
far,  all  systems  of  mental  philosophy  have  had  their  difficul- 
ties. I  have  not  been  able  to  fix  upon  any  system,  however 
well  supported  by  argument,  against  which  speculative  ob- 
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jections  and  difficulties  could  not  be  urged.  And  if  I  had 
refused  to  believe  every  truth,  or  system  of  truths,  which 
was  exposed  to  difficulties  that  I  could  not  fully  obviate, 
I  should  have  believed  nothing.  If,  however,  "  Inquirer" 
has  found  a  system  which  is  encumbered  with  no  difficulties, 
as  his  expression  seems  to  imply,  he  will  confer  a  great  favor 
on  me,  and  on  many  others,  by  making  us  acquainted  with 
it.  But,  for  the  present,  I  am  fully  convinced,  that  the  only 
safe  and  proper  way  is,  to  believe  that  which  is  proved  by 
sufficient  evidence,  especially  by  Scripture  evidence,  whatever 
speculative  difficulties  may  attend  it.  If  our  faith  in  divine 
truth  is  shaken,  if  it  in  the  least  degree  wavers,  on  account 
of  insolvable  difficulties,  we  shall  suffer  a  loss  that  cannot 
be  measured. 

But  what  "Inquirer"  says  afterwards,  shows  that  we  may 
have  mistaken  his  meaning,  and  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
signify  that  he  was  acquainted  with  any  system  of  mental 
philosophy  which  is  free  from  difficulties.  For  he  says, 
distinctly,  that  he  has  not  found  "  terra  firma  extensive 
enough  to  choose  his  dwelling-place;"  and  he  is  looking  for 
"new  treatises,"  making  improvemenls  upon  all  the  old 
systems.  He  shows  a  commendable  zeal  for  the  advance- 
ment of  mental  science,  and  thinks  "it  is  time  that  more 
were  said  and  done  in  relation  to  this  great  subject."  With 
a  little  modification  my  opinion  coincides  with  his.  I  would 
say,  "  it  is  time  that  more''  or  less  "  were  said  and  done." 
On  this  subject,  especially,  smattering  is  to  be  deprecated. 
"  Drink  deep,  or  taste  not." 

"  Inquirer"  says,  (p.  458,)  he  never  can  love  dispute,  until 
he  has  "  a  new  taste"  and  speaks  of  this  as  my  "  philosophical 
word."  1  was  somewhat  surprised  that  he  should  call  the  word 
taste,  used  metaphorically  in  relation  to  the  mind,  a  philosoph- 
ical word.  For  I  supposed  that  the  precision  required  in  phi- 
losophical discourse  led  philosophers,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
avoid  metaphorical  words.  Figurative  language  is  most 
freely  used  in  poetry,  eloquence  and  common  discourse. 
The  analogy  between  taste  in  the  literal  sense,  and  an  in- 
clination or  desire  of  the  mind,  is  very  obvious;  and  accord- 
ingly the  word  has  been  very  frequently  used  to  express  such 
an  inclination  or  desire.  It  is  a  just  and  striking  figure,  not  a 
philosophical  term.  But  if  it  were  a  philosophical  word,  I 
know  not  why  he  should  call  it  mine,  as  though  /  had  invent- 
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ed  it,  or  as  though  I  used  it  more  than  others.  The  word 
has  been  familiarly  used  by  the  best  English  writers,  partic- 
ularly by  the  standard  divines  of  New  England,  as  Ed- 
wards, D wight,  Backus,  Griffin,  etc.  This  I  might  show 
by  an  abundance  of  quotations.  But  I  shall  content  myself 
with  citing  a  single  passage  from  a  recent  and  well-known 
writer.  1  refer  to  the  Rev.  Moses  Stuart,  my  respected 
colleague.  Speaking  of  infants,  he  says :  "  To  enjoy  the 
sacred  pleasures  of  thai,  place,"  (heaven,)  "  there  must  be  a 
positive  taste  for  them.  Jf  now  infants  are  saved,  (which  I 
do  hope  and  trust  is  the  case,)  then  there  must  be  such  a 
relish  implanted  in  their  souls  for  the  holy  joys  of  heaven. 
Is  there  nothing,  then,  which  Christ  by  his  Spirit  can  do  for 
them,  in  imparting  such  a  taste  V  See  his  Commentary  on 
Romans,  Edit.  1832,  Excursus  iv.  p.  549. 

One  wrord  more  by  way  of  introduction.  My  own  ex- 
perience has  taught  me,  that  there  are  many  and  very  stub- 
born difficulties  hanging  round  the  subject  before  us,  when- 
ever contemplated  in  a  speculative  or  theoretic  manner.  To 
untie  all  the  knots  which  can  be  untied,  and  to  determine 
clearly  those  which  cannot,  is  no  easy  task.  Whoever 
attempts  to  do  this, — whoever  undertakes  to  answer  the 
hardest  questions,  which  the  most  powerful  intellect  can  pro- 
pose on  this  hardest  of  all  subjects,  ought  to  have  time  and 
space  give  him,  and  to  be  treated  with  a  good  measure  of 
patience  and  candor  by  his  readers. 

The  first  topic  which  "  Inquirer"  introduces,  relates  to 
the  sinner's  inability  (p.  458).  He  refers  to  my  question  re- 
specting one  who  is  unregenerate.  "  While  he  remains  in 
his  natural  state,  can  he,  by  the  power  of  his  will,  prevent 
it,"  (i.  e.  the  feeling  of  enmity,)  "  and  call  forth  the  affection 
of  love,  and  so  be  subject  to  the  law  of  God  ?"  This  ques- 
tion he  rightly  understands  as  implying  that  the  sinner  can- 
not do  this.  The  difficulties  which  he  suggests  in  relation  to 
this  subject,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  single  question,  What 
is  the  sense  of  the  words  "  can"  and  "  cannot,"  as  here  used  ? 

I  must  begin  my  remarks  by  saying,  that  I  feel  utterly 
unable  to  do  anything  which  can  be  satisfactory  to  "Inqui- 
rer," unless  he  admits  the  distinction  so  often  made,  espe- 
cially in  New  England,  between  the  different  senses  in 
which  the  words  am  and  cannot  are  used.  That  they  are  used 
in  senses  which  are  essentially  different  from  each  other,  is 
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perfectly  manifest.  If  we  can  satisfy  ourselves  what  these 
senses  are,  and  then  determine  definitely  which  of  them  is 
to  be  given  to  the  words,  when  used  in  relation  to  the  present 
subject,  we  shall  have  a  prospect  of  arriving  at  a  just  con- 
clusion, otherwise  not. 

The  distinction  referred  to  is  between  natural  and  moral 
inability  ;— i.  e.  between  inability  used  in  a  natural  sense,  or 
in  relation  to  natural  objects,  and  in  a  moral  sense,  or  in 
relation  to  moral  objects.  In  the  first  sense,  it  is,  as  Fuller 
describes  it,  "  a  want  of  rational  faculties,  bodily  powers 
or  external  advantages."  It  is  such  a  want  of  natural  pow- 
ers or  faculties  of  body  or  mind,  or  such  a  want  of  the  necessa- 
ry means  or  opportunities,  as  excludes  obligation,  and  pre- 
vents blameworthiness.  "  Inquirer"  doubtless  knows  how 
Edwards,  Bellamy,  West,  Smalley,  Spring,  Griffin,  Andrew 
Fuller  and  other  distinguished  writers  illustrate  this  kind  of 
inability*  and  how  clearly  they  show,  that  it  excludes  obliga- 
tion and  ill-desert ;  as  when  a  man  cannot  see  or  hear  be- 
cause he  has  no  eyes  or  ears  ;  or  cannot  walk  because  his 
limbs  are  palsied  ;  cannot  understand  Newton's  Principia 
for  want  of  sufficient  strength  of  intellect,  or  opportunity 
for  study  ;  or  cannot  pay  his  debts,  though  he  is  heartily 
disposed  and  makes  all  possible  efforts  to  do  it.  In  all  cases 
of  this  kind,  the  inability  is  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  furnish  a 
just  excuse.  That  which  hinders  the  performance  is  such, 
that  every  one  sees  there  can  be  no  blame. 

Natural  impossibility  is  explained  in  the  same  way  ;  — 
natural  necessity  is  the  opposite.  A  thing  takes  place  by 
a  natural  necessity,  when  it  certainly  results  from  the  oper- 
ation of  natural  causes,  as  the  falling  of  a  stone,  or  a  man's 
going  to  a  place,  when  compelled  against  his  will. 

Moral  inability  is  that  which  results  from  moral  causes, 
such  as  the  dispositions  and  habits  of  the  mind.  In  this 
sense,  a  man  is  unable  to  do  a  thing,  when  he  is  effectually 
hindered  by  his  own  inclinations,  or  the  state  of  his  mind. 
When  we  say :  "  God  cannot  lie,"  we  set  forth  that  moral 
excellence  of  his  character,  which  certainly  prevents  him 
from  doing  wrong.  And  when  we  say  of  a  just  judge,  that 
he  cannot  accept  of  a  bribe,  and  of  a  kind  mother,  that  she 
cannot  forget  her  beloved  child,  we  refer  to  a  hinderance  of 
a  moral  kind.  The  just  judge  is  prevented  from  accepting 
a  bribe  by  the  principle  of  moral  integrity,  and  the  mother 
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from  forgetting  her  child,  by  maternal  love.  In  all  cases 
like  these,  the  greater  the  inability,  in  other  words,  the 
greater  the  hinderance  in  the  way  of  doing  the  thing  men- 
tioned, the  more  praiseworthy  is  the  person.  Here  moral 
inability  results  from  moral  excellence,  or  is  involved  in  it. 
Thus  far  all  is  clear. 

Again  :  a  person  in  this  moral  sense  is  unable  to  do  right 
when  he  is  hindered  from  doing  it  by  some  wrong  disposi- 
tion or  habit  of  mind  ;  as  when  we  say,  that  a  man  of  a 
malevolent,  revengeful  temper  cannot  love  his  enemy,  or 
that  a  miser  cannot  give  away  his  money,  or  that  a  man  of 
a  low,  base  character  cannot  do  a  generous,  noble  deed.  It 
is  this  sort  of  inability,  to  which  the  sacred  writers  evidently 
refer,  when  they  teach,  that  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
do  evil,  cannot  learn  to  do  well ;  that  those  who  receive 
honor  of  men  cannot  believe  ;  that  those  who  have  the  car- 
nal mind  cannot  please  God.  In  all  such  cases,  the  greater 
the  inability, — i.  e.  the  greater  that  sinful  disposition  or  habit 
of  mind  which  hinders  a  man  from  doing  right, — the  greater 
is  his  blameworthiness.  This  is  so  plain,  that  all  must 
agree  in  it.  If  any  one  denies  it,  he  will  soon  contradict 
himself.  It  is  a  practical  truth.  Whatever  is  doubtful,  this  is 
certain, — that,  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  in  the  view  of  every 
unperverted  mind,  a  man  is  criminal  and  ill-deserving,  in 
proportion  to  the  strength  of  that  wrong  disposition,  affec- 
tion or  habit  of  mind  which  hinders  him  from  doing  his 
duty. 

Thus  it  appears  thai,  in  regard  to  results,  the  distinction 
between  natural  and  moral  inability  is  perfectly  manifest, 
and  exceedingly  important.  Natural  inability  excludes  ob- 
ligation and  blame.  If  it  is  entire,  it  entirely  excludes 
blame.  Moral  inability  to  do  v>rong  implies  moral  excel- 
lence. If  it  exists  in  the  highest  degree,  as  it  does  in 
God,  it  denotes  the  highest  degree  of  excellence.  In  man, 
it  implies  goodness  and  praiseworthiness  in  proportion 
to  its  degree.  On  the  other  hand,  moral  inability  to  do 
right  implies  ill-desert,  and  implies  it  in  proportion  to  the 
inability.  And  whenever  the  sacred  writers  predicate 
this  inability  of  the  sinner,  they  do  it  to  set  forth  his 
criminality.  When  they  predicate  it  strongly,  they  do  it 
to  set  forth  the  high  degree  of  his  criminality.  And  were 
it  not  that   our  moral  senses   are  blunted  by  sin,  we  should 
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always  so  understand  it.  If  any  rational,  moral  being  should 
say  of  himself,  or  if  another  should  say  of  him,  that  he  can- 
not love  the  all-perfect,  glorious  God,  we  should  be  astonish- 
ed at  his  baseness,  and  should  exclaim  :  How  desperately 
wicked  must  his  heart  be  ! 

In  regard  to  the  expression  of  mine,  above  referred  to, 
implying  that  the  unrenewed  sinner  cannot  call  forth  the 
affection  of  love  to  God  and  so  be  subject  to  his  law,  I 
might  at  once  resort  to  the  word  of  God,  and  show  that  the 
inspired  writers  make  the  same  representation.  The  pas- 
sages in  which  they  familiarly  do  this,  are  so  well  known, 
that  they  need  not  be  quoted.  Now  the  single  fact,  that 
men,  who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
frequently  affirmed  that  unrenewed  sinners  cannot  believe 
and  obey,  is,  by  itself,  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  using  the 
same  language  on  the  same  subject.  What  better  reason 
can  we  have  for  any  doctrine,  or  for  any  mode  of  teaching 
it,  than  that  we  find  it  in  the  infallible  word  of  God  ?  Can 
we  have  a  surer  standard  than  the  Bible  ?  Look  at  the 
texts,  in  which  it  is  familiarly  and  strongly  affirmed,  that 
men,  in  their  natural  state,  cannot  believe  in  Christ,  or  be 
subject  to  the  law  ;  and  tell  me,  whether  the  inspired  wri- 
ters used  words  correctly?  Had  they  good  reason  to 
speak  as  they  did  ?  And  when  we  speak  of  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  with  reference  to  the  same  aspect  of  the  subject, 
have  we  not  good  reason  to  speak  in  the  same  manner  ? — 
Does  the  word  of  God  need  to  be  corrected  or  altered  ?  It 
does  indeed  need  explanation.  But  does  it  need  mending  ? 
This  then  is  the  stand  I  take ;  and  I  do  not  expect  to  be 
moved  from  it.  Christ  and  the  apostles  were  right.  They 
taught  the  truth  ;  and  the  manner  of  their  teaching  was  just 
and  unexceptionable.  They  had  satisfactory  reasons  for 
using  just  such  language  as  they  did.  And  they  are  good 
examples  for  us,  as  to  the  manner  of  giving  religious  instruc- 
tion. It  is  allowed  by  all  that  their  language  was  intended 
for  common  people,  and  suited  to  common  apprehension. 
So  that,  whatever  we  may  say  respecting  the  proper  lan- 
guage of  philosophy  or  metaphysics,  we  are  sure,  that  the 
language  of  the  Bible  is  the  proper  language  of  those  who 
preach  the  gospel.  I  am  aware  that  some  preachers  at  the 
present  day  are  not  accustomed  to  use  the  language  of 
Scripture  on  this  subject,     Indeed  they  give  us  reason  to 
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think  that  they  dislike  it.  For  when  it  comes  right  in  their 
way,  and  when  it  would  be  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  for  them  to  make  use  of  the  striking,  impressive  lan- 
guage of  the  word  of  God,  they  still  avoid  it,  and  substi- 
stute  other  language  quite  different  and  opposite.  Jn  the 
very  place,  where  Christ  and  the  apostles  unhesitatingly 
say  that  the  unrenewed  sinner  cannot  believe  and  obey, 
these  preachers  unhesitatingly  speak  out,  and  say  he  can. 
Now,  soberly,  if  1  should  discover  any  thing  like  this  in  my- 
self; if  when  the  inspired  writers  are  accustomed  to  use 
one  mode  of  speaking,  I  should  be  accustomed  to  use  the 
opposite;  if  while  Christ  teaches  that  those  who  are  govern- 
ed by  the  love  of  worldly  honor  cannot  believe,  I  should 
have  a  habit  of  saying  they  can  believe  ;  if  while  he  teaches 
that  sinners  cannot  come  to  him,  except  they  are  drawn  of 
the  Father,  /  should  affirm  the  opposite  ;  and  while  he  de- 
clares that  a  bad  tree  cannot  bear  good  fruit,  /  should  bold- 
ly declare  that  it  can ;  and  if,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
apostle,  I  should  affirm  that  men  in  their  natural  state  can 
obey  the  law  and  please  God ; — if  I  should  detect  in  myself 
this  practice  of  shunning  the  language  of  the  Bible  and  using 
the  opposite  in  its  place  ;  I  should  think  it  high  time  for  me 
to  be  alarmed  at  my  want  of  reverence  for  the  word  of  God, 
and  to  inquire  seriously  for  the  cause  which  had  turned  me 
aside.  1  know,  for  a  certainty,  that  Christ  and  the  apostles 
had  a  just  view  of  our  nature  and  relations.  They  under- 
stood human  obligation,  and  the  grounds  of  it.  They  un- 
derstood moral  agency,  and  the  philosophy  of  moral  agen- 
cy. And  yet,  speaking  in  the  words  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
taught,  they  declared  that  sinners  cannot  believe  and  obey, 
and  that  without  Christ  even  Christians  can  do  nothing. 
Yes,  they  affirmed  this,  repeatedly,  and  without  qualifica- 
tion. And  certainly  they  had  a  sound  judgment,  and  a  con- 
cern for  the  good  of  men,  and  knew,  better  than  we  do, 
how  to  teach  divine  truth,  and  how  to  guard  against  what- 
ever would  expose  men  to  mistake.  Nor  do  we  find  that 
they  used  different  language  at  different  times,  sometimes 
saying  that  sinners  cannot  obey,  and  sometimes,  that  they 
can.  And  shall  we  take  upon  us  to  be  wiser  than  the  in- 
spired writers,  and  to  improve  upon  their  language  ?  I 
start  back  from  the  thought  of  any  thing  either  in  principle 
or  practice,  which  implies  that  the  words  of  inspiration  are 
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not  fit  to  be  used  in  popular  religious  discourse,  and  which 
would  lead  us  customarily  to  avoid  them,  and  to  introduce 
language  of  a  different  import,  when  speaking  on  the  same 
subject,  and  in  the  same  connection. 

But  "  Inquirer"  calls  for  an  explanation  of  my  language. 
This  I  shall  endeavor  to  give.  He  first  refers  (p.  45b)  to 
several  instances,  in  which  can  is  used  in  Scripture,  and 
common  parlance,  with  an  implied  negative,  signifying  that 
the  thing  spoken  of  is  "  very  difficult,  very  revolting  or  very 
improbable  ;  and  then  asks,  whether  this  is  the  sense  in 
which  I  mean  the  word  to  be  understood  here.  To  this  I 
must  reply  in  the  negative.  And  if  "  Inquirer"  will  go  along 
with  me  a  little  in  the  examination,  he  will  see  the  reason 
why  I  cannot  admit  this  to  be  the  right  sense  of  the  word. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  principle,  that  if  a  definition  or 
explanation  of  a  word  is  right,  that  explanation  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  word,  without  injuring  the  sense.  Now  let 
the  correctness  of  the  above  explanation  be  tested  by  this 
principle.  Say  then  that  the  cannot  in  the  cases  referred 
to  merely  signifies,  as  Inquirer  expresses  it,  that  the  thing 
spoken  of  is  "very  difficult,  revolting  or  improbable;"  and 
substitute  any  or  all  of  these  words  in  place  of  the  Scripture 
word  to  be  explained,  and  see  how  it  will  work.  First,  take 
the  language  of  the  prophet:  "Can  the  Ethiopian  change 
his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots?  Then  may  ye  also,  who 
are  accustomed  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well."  The  passage 
clearly  and  strongly  implies,  that  the  Ethiopian  cannot,  change 
his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots,  and  that  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  do  evil  cannot  learn  to  do  well.  Try  now 
the  explanation  above  proposed.  Begin  with  the  word 
"  difficult,"  thus  :  As  it  is  "very  difficult"  for  the  Ethiopian 
to  change  his  skin,  and  the  leopard  his  spots  so  it  is  for  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  do  evil,  to  learn  to  do  well.  Next 
try  "revolting:"  As  it  is  "very  revolting"  for  the  Ethiopian 
to  change  his  skin — so  it  is  for  the  habitual  transgressor 
to  turn  from  sin  to  holiness.  Finally,  try  "  improbable:"  As 
it  is  "  very  improbable"  that  the  Ethiopian  will  change  his 
skin,  so  it  is,  that  sinners,  long  accustomed  to  do  evil,  will 
learn  to  do  well.  Again:  Take  the  text,  John  15:  4,'in 
which  Christ  says  to  some:  "How  can  ye  believe,  who 
receive  honor  one  of  another,  and  seek  not  the  honor  which 
cometh  from  God  only  ?"  signifying  emphatically,  that  such 
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persons  cannot  believe  ;  and  let  it  be  explained  as  above. 
It  is  "  very  difficult"  for  them  to  believe,  who  receive  honor 
one  of  another  ;  or,  it  is  "very  revolting"  to  them;  or  it  is 
"  very  improbable"  that  they  will  believe.  Again  :  Take 
that  momentous  declaration  of  Christ :  "  No  man  can  come 
unto  me,  except  the  Father  who  hath  sent  me  draw  him." 
As  explained,  it  would  read  thus  :  It  is  "  very  difficult"  for  any 
man  to  come  to  Christ,  except  he  is  drawn  of  the  Father;  or 
it  is  "very  revolting"  to  him;  or  it  is  "very  improbable" 
that  any  sinner  will  come  to  Christ,  without  special  divine 
influence.  Again  :  "  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing."  Ex- 
plained  as  above  :  It  is  "very  difficult"  for  you  to  do  any 
thing,  or  it  is  "  very  improbable"  that  you  will  do  any  thing, 
without  me.  Take  one  passage  more,  Rom.  8 :  7,  8  :  "  The 
carnal  mind — is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither 
indeed  can  be."  Explained  :  It  is  "  very  difficult  and  re- 
volting" for  the  carnal  mind  to  be  subject  to  the  law,  and  it 
is  "very  improbable"  that  it  ever  will  be  subject. — "So 
then  they  that  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God."  That  is 
to  say;  it  is  "  very  difficult"  for  the  unregenerate  to  please 
God,  and  "  very  improbable"  that  they  will  please  him. 

Perhaps  I  have  said  more  than  is  necessary  to  show,  that 
this  first  explanation  proposed  by  "Inquirer,"  essentially 
fails  to  give  the  true  meaning  of  the  inspired  writers.  And 
he  is  perfectly  right  in  thinking  it  "  very  improbable,"  that  I 
understand  the  word  cannot  in  such  a  sense. 

"  Inquirer"  proceeds  to  suggest  another  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, namely  :  "  that  the  unregenerate  man  has  actually  no 
power  to  love  God  and  be  subject  to  his  law,"  and  that  it  is 
"  actually  and  absolutely  impossible"  for  him  to  do  it.  He 
seems  to  suppose  that  this  is  the  view  which  I  adopt.  And 
the  reader  will  see  how  easy  it  is  for  him  to  make  out  a 
meaning  for  me,  and  to  state  it  in  his  own  words,  and  then 
to  unje  very  plausible  arguments  against  it,  as  though  it 
were  really  entertained  by  me. 

But  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with  this  account  of  the  mat- 
ter. On  such  a  subject  it  is  important  to  use  language 
which  is  unambiguous  and  plain.  But  the  phrases,  "  no 
power,'"  and  "  actually  and  absolutely  impossible"  are  am- 
biguous, being  used  in  very  different  senses,  and  there  is 
certainly  a  wide  difference  between  "  no  power"  or  total 
inability  in  one  of  these  senses,  and  in  the  other.     Who  is 
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ignorant  of  the  distinction,  which  is  so  obvious  and  so  com- 
monly recognised,  between  a  natural  inability  and  impossi- 
bility, and  a  moral?  On  this  subject,  I  go  with  New  England 
divines.  I  was  trained  up  under  their  influence,  and  I  do 
heartily,  though  not  with  an  implicit,  or  undistinguishing  faith, 
coincide  with  them  in  opinion.  The  explanations  given  by 
Edwards,  Bellamy,  Hopkins,  Dvvight  and  Day,  particularly 
by  Smalley,  and  also  by  Andrew  Fuller,  do,  in  my  opinion, 
afford  all  the  satisfaction  which  can  be  had,  respecting  the 
sinner'a  inability.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  a  subtle  and  skep- 
tical mind  may  embarrass  this  subject  by  endless  objections 
and  cavils.  But  after  all,  we  shall  find  that  every  impor- 
tant truth  respecting  it  is  obvious  and  certain. 

There  is  what  we  call  a  natural  inability,  consisting  in 
the  want  of  those  powers  and  faculties  which  are  essential 
to  a  moral,  accountable  agent,  and  without  which  there  can 
be  no  obligation  to  obey  the  divine  law.  This  inability  be- 
longs to  inferior  animals,  and  to  those  who  are  the  subjects 
of  total  idiocy  or  insanity.  But  no  inability  of  this  kind  can 
belong  to  sinners.  They  are  not  the  subjects  of  it  in  any 
degree.  The  fact  mentioned  by  "  Inquirer,"  namely,  that 
God  requires  all  men  to  obey  his  commands,  does  most  cer- 
tainly imply  that  they  ought  to  obey,  and  of  course  that 
they  have  no  inability  which  interferes  with  the  justice  of 
such  a  requisition,  or  with  their  perfect  obligation  to  com- 
ply with  it.  I  am  far  from  holding  that  sinners  have  "  no 
power"  of  any  kind  to  obey,  or  that  it  is,  in  every  sense, 
4i  impossible"  for  them  to  obey.  As  to  those  powers  and 
faculties,  or  that  ability  which  makes  them  fit  subjects  of  a 
moral  law,  I  maintain  that  they  possess  it,  I  would  not  say 
in  some  degree,  but  perfectly.  They  have  what  goes  to  con- 
stitute obligation,  as  completely  as  though  they  were  holy. 
So  that  they  have  no  need  of  any  new  mental  faculties,  or 
any  increase  of  their  natural  ability,  in  order  to  their  actu'al 
obedience. 

It  follows,  that  when  the  Scriptures  teach,  that  sinners 
cannot  obey,  they  must  refer  to  the  other  kind  of  inability. 
And  here  I  come  to  the  explanation  which  "  Inquirer"  calls 
for.  The  inability  of  sinners  is  their  strong  disinclination 
or  aversion  [to  holiness  ;  their  settled,  unyielding  unwilling- 
ness and  opposition  of  heart  to  do  the  will  of  God.  This 
sinful  disinclination,  unwillingness,  or  aversion  is  such,  that 
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it  is  not  sufficient  to  say,  it  makes  it  "  very  difficult"  for 
sinners  to  obey,  or  "very  improbable"  that  they  will  obey. 
It  is  a  certain  hinderance  to  obedience,  and  will  be  for  ever, 
unless  removed  by  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  No  mo- 
tives presented  to  the  mind,  and  no  means  whatever  can 
overcome  it  without  the  regenerating  influence  of  the  Spirit. 
It  is  a  disinclination  and  aversion  of  heart  so  strong  and  in- 
vincible, that  it  prevents  obedience  as  certainly  and  effec- 
tually, as  a  natural  impossibility  could  ;  so  that  the  sacred 
writers  are  perfectly  justified  in  calling  it  a  cannot,  and  in 
representing  a  change  by  the  divine  Spirit  as  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  bring  man  to  faith  and  obedience.  This  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  New  England  divines  ;  it  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  Christian  church  in  all  ages ;  and  what  is  still  more  im- 
portant, it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  bible.  Is  not  this  view 
of  the  subject  very  clear  ?  We  know  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  sinners  cannot  obey,  because  the  word  of  God  so  rep- 
resents it.  It  must  be  an  important  sense,  or  the  inspired 
writers  would  not  have  asserted  it  so  often,  and  so  emphat- 
ically. And  it  must  be  an  obvious  sense,  plainly  suggested 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  or  the  inspired  writers 
would  not  have  asserted  it  so  directly,  and  left  it,  without 
any  qualification,  to  be  apprehended  by  plain  common  sense. 
Considering  the  nature  of  the  subject  of  which  they  are 
treating,  and  the  drift  of  their  discourse,  we  are  sure  this 
must  be  their  meaning.  And  we  are  sure  they  had  good 
reason  to  express  this  meaning  just  as  they  did,  and  to  say, 
that  unrenewed  sinners  cannot  believe  and  obey.  And  as 
sinners  are,  in  this  respect,  the  same  in  all  ages,  we  have 
good  reason  to  speak  of  them  as  the  sacred  writers  did. 
And  when,  with  this  moral  aspect  of  the  subject  before  us, 
we  teach,  in  the  very  language  of  inspiration,  that  sinners 
cannot  believe  and  obey,  we  no  more  furnish  an  excuse 
for  their  unbelief  and  disobedience,  than  Christ  and  the 
apostles  did.  Indeed,  the  more  strongly  we  affirm  this,  in 
the  proper  connection,  the  more  impressively  do  we  teach 
the  great  and  inexcusable  wickedness  of  sinners.  For  the 
inability  of  sinners  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  higher  it 
rises,  and  the  more  absolute  it  is,  the  more  heinous  is  their 
guilt.  And  we  may  at  any  time  make  this  perfectly  plain, 
if  instead  of  the  word  cannot,  we  merely  employ  other  words, 
which  clearly  express  the  same  meaning.     Thus,  if  instead 
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of  saying  that  sinners  cannot  believe  and  obey,  we  take 
words  of  the  same  import,  and  say,  they  are  wholly  disin- 
clined to  do  it,  that  they  have  an  absolute  aversion,  an  ob- 
stinate unwillingness  to  obey,  which  no  arguments  can 
overcome,  every  one  sees  that  we  mean  to  charge  them 
with  great  and  inexcusable  wickedness.  To  be  disinclined 
to  do  what  is  right,  and  inclined  to  do  wrong,  is  so  far  from 
furnishing  an  excuse,  that  it  is  the  very  essence  of  sin. 

This  then  is  the  answer  I  give  to  the  first  question  of 
"Inquirer,"  and  it  is  the  best  answer  I  can  give.  If  he  is 
not  satisfied  with  this;  if  he  is  not  ready  to  admit  that  the 
sacred  writers  have  good  reason  to  affirm,  that  sinners  can- 
not believe  and  obey,  and  that  we  have  the  same  reason  as 
they  had  to  affirm  it;  and  if  he  is  not  ready  to  admit,  that 
it  is  the  moral  depravity  or  sinfulness  of  men,  which  con- 
stitutes the  hinderance  and  the  only  hinderance  to  holy  obe- 
dience ;  that  this  hinderance  may  justly  be  expressed  as  the 
sacred  writers  express  it ;  and  that  to  say  that  rational  and 
moral  beings  cannot  love  God  and  obey  his  righteous  law, 
is  to  represent  them  as  exceedingly  sinful,  yea,  desperately 
wicked  ;  if  he  will  not  admit  this,  I  know  not  on  what  princi- 
ples I  can  argue  the  case  with  him,  or  how  I  can  advance 
any  thing  that  will  conduce  to  his  satisfaction. 

But  while  we  are,  in  the  proper  connection,  to  affirm 
that  sinners  cannot  obey  God  ;  are  we  to  affirm  this  in  all 
cases,  and  whatever  may  be  the  drift  of  discourse  ?  By  no 
means.  When  it  is  our  object  to  describe  men  as  rational  and 
accountable  agents,  and  to  show  what  necessarily  belongs 
to  them  as  the  proper  subjects  of  the  divine  law,  we  must 
represent  them  as  endued  with  competent  powers  and  facul- 
ties ;  in  other  words,  with  what  New  England  divines  call 
a  natural  ability,  commensurate  with  the  divine  require- 
ments ;  so  that  if  they  fail  of  obedience,  it  will  not  be  for 
want  of  any  of  the  requisite  natural  endowments.  These 
endowments,  these  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  consti- 
tute the  proper  ground  of  obligation.  When,  with  such  an 
object  in  view,  we  say  that  man  has  power  to  do,  or  can  do 
what  God  requires,  we  advance  a  truth  of  great  importance, 
and  virtually  recognised  by  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  true,  that  sinners  have  in  all 
respects  an  ability  to  keep  the  divine  law,  or  that  in  every 
gense  they  can  obey.     There  is  an  important  sense  in  which 
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they  cannot  obey.  Those  who  have  been  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  sin  know,  by  their  own  experience,  that  sinners 
cannot  come  to  Christ,  unless  the  Father  draw  them,  and 
they  know  too  in  what  the  inability  consists.  Now  when 
we  are  speaking  of  men  in  a  religious  point  of  view;  when 
our  object  is  to  describe  them  as  sinners,  or  to  show  what 
is  their  moral  character  and  state,  and  to  induce  them  to 
look  to  Christ  for  salvation  ;  then  truth  requires  us  to  use 
the  language  of  the  inspired  writers,  and  to  make  the  alarm- 
ing, humbling  representation,  that  sinners  cannot  believe,  or 
do  any  thing  spiritually  good.  Unless  we  tell  sinners  this, 
how  do  we  tell  them  the  whole  truth  ?  And  if  ministers  of 
the  gospel  never  tell  sinners  this,  how  do  they  conform  to 
the  infallible  standard  of  God's  word  ? 

There  is  one  point  more  to  be  cohsidered,  though  it  must 
be  in  few  words.  "  Inquirer"  asks,  (p.  459.)  whether  the 
inability  of  an  unsanctined  man  is  such,  "  as  precludes  the 
possibility  of  his  changing  his  present  state  for  a  better  one." 
And  if  so,  then  he  asks,  what  we  are  to  say  of  the  com- 
mand, "  make  you  a  new  heart,  and  a  new  spirit."  I  reply: 
This  command,  which  is  of  the  same  import  with  the  com- 
mand to  repent,  or  the  command  to  turn  from  sin,  is  obliga- 
tory upon  sinners,  for  the  same  reasons  that  all  other 
moral  precepts  are.  God's  commands  are  all  holy,  just, 
and  good  ;  and  they  certainly  do  not  cease  to  be  bind- 
ing upon  us,  because  we  are  disinclined  to  obey,  or  because 
our  disinclination  is  so  strong  and  obstinate,  that  nothing 
but  the  renewing  influence  of  the  Spirit  can  remove  it,  and 
bring  us  to  cordial  obedience.  Now  it  is  clear,  that  we  are 
under  no  other  inability  or  impossibility  to  comply  with  the 
command  to  change  from  a  sinful  to  a  holy  state,  than  the 
inability  we  are  under  in  regard  to  all  the  other  commands 
of  God.  It  is  an  inability  of  a  moral  kind,  consisting  in  the 
entire  depravity  of  the  heart,  or  its  total  and  invincible  op~ 
position  to  holiness.  When  the  command  comes  to  sin- 
ners, requiring  them  to  love  God,  or  to  believe  in  Christ, 
the  wickedness  of  their  hearts  interposes  and  prevents. 
This  is  the  only  hinderance ;  but  it  is  an  effectual  hinderance. 
And  when  the  command  comes  to  them,  to  repent,  to  turn 
from  sin,  or  to  make  them  a  new  heart,  the  same  cause 
prevents.  Tell  me  in  what  sense  unregenerate  sinners  are 
unable  to  love  God,  or  what  hinders  them  from  loving  God, 
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and  you  at  the  same  time  tell  me,  in  what  sense  they  are 
unable  "  to  change  their  present  state  for  a  better  one,"  or 
what  it  is  which  hinders  such  a  change.  And  that  depra- 
vity or  wickedness  of  heart,  which  has  prevented  and  which 
now  prevents  them  from  obeying  this  and  every  other  di- 
vine command,  will  certainly,  in  opposition  to  reason,  con- 
science and  duty,  continue  to  prevent  till  the  day  of  salva- 
tion ends,  unless  God  is  pleased  to  have  mercy  upon  them, 
and  give  them  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit. 

[To  be   continued.'] 
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1. — History  of  American  Missions  to  the  Heathen,  from  their 
commencement  to  the  present  time.  Worcester:  Spooner 
and  Howland ;  1840,  pp.  818.* 

The  design  of  this  work  is  concisely  stated  in  the  adver- 
tisement. "The  want  of  a  complete  history  of  American 
Missions  has  been,  for  some  time,  extensively  felt  and  gene- 
rally acknowledged.  The  principal  facts  connected  with 
their  operations  were,  indeed,  before  the  public  ;  but  were 
scattered  through  many  volumes,  such  as  the  periodicals  of 
the  several  societies,  memoirs  of  individual  missionaries,  and 
accounts  ?of  single  missions.  Probably  no  private  or  public 
library  contained  all  the  printed  works  necessary  to  a  full  ex- 
amination of  the  subject.  It  is  the  object  of  this  work  to 
bring  the  substance  of  all  these  publications  within  the  com- 
pass of  one  volume  of  convenient  size  and  moderate  expense  ; 
supplying  their  deficiencies,  reconciling  their  discrepancies 
and  correcting  their  errors  by  reference  to  the  original  docu- 
ments of  the  several  missionary  societies.  For  this  purpose, 
several  authors  were  engaged,  each  having  the  confidence  of 
the  Board  whose  history  he  was  to  prepare,  and  favored  with 

*  "We  give  the  actual  number  of  pages.     In  the  copy  which  we  have 
examined,  pp.  528  to  G20  are  repeated. 
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access  to  its  archives.  The  time  expended  on  this  work 
amounts  to  more  than  two  entire  years.  The  result  of  their 
labors  is  here  submitted  to  the  friends  of  missions  and  of  gen- 
eral information,  in  the  full  belief  that  it  will  meet  all  rea- 
sonable expectations."  After  a  careful  perusal  of  the  volume, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  does  "  meet  all  reasonable 
expectations."  It  is  all  which  it  professes  to  be, — a  full  and 
faithful  history  of  American  missions. 

The  contents  of  the  work  are  as  follows:  "  1.  History  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
compiled  chiefly  from  the  published  and  unpublished  docu- 
ments of  the  Board,  by  Rev.  Joseph  Tracy.  2.  History  of  the 
missions  of  the  Baptist  General  Convention,  prepared  under 
the  superintendence  of  Rev.  Solomon  Peck,  Foreign  Secretary 
of  the  Board.  3.  History  of  the  Missions  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  by  Rev.  Enoch  Mudge.  4.  Missionary 
efforts  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in'the  United  States, 
prepared  from  official  documents,  by  William  Cutter.  5.  His- 
tory of  the  Freewill  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society,  by  Rev. 
Enoch  Mack,  Corresponding  Secretary.  6.  History  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  of 
its  Missions,  by  Rev.  Joseph  Tracy." 

The  history  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions  is  preceded  by  an  introductory  chapter,  which 
gives  a  condensed  and  interesting  view  of  Protestant  Missions, 
previous  to  its  formation.  We  wish  it  had  been  consistent  with 
the  plan  of  the  work  to  present  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made — even  from  the  first  landing  of 
the  Pilgrims — to  civilize  and  Christianize  the  Aborigines  of  this 
country.  Our  children,  and  our  children's  children  will  de- 
sire to  know  more — much  more — about  the  pioneers  in  this 
goodly  enterprise,  than  is  now  generally  known.  Materials, 
still  in  existence  to  satisfy  this  inquiry,  may  then  be  lost. 

The  history  of  the  American  Board,  including  the  appendix, 
occupies  320  pages.  It  begins  with  Mills,  Hall  and  Richards 
at  Williams  College,  their  seasons  of  fasting  and  prayer,  and 
their  secret  Missionary  Society.  It  gives  a  particular  ac- 
count of  the  formation  of  the  Board  at  Bradford,  June  29, 
1310.  It  takes  us  to  the  perils  by  sea  and  the  perils  by  land, 
which  our  first  missionaries  were  called  to  encounter.  It 
leads  us  on  from  this  day  of  small  things,  to  the  present  hour 
We  close  the  book,  our  eyes  fixed  on  the  crowded  chapels 
and  the  immense  churches  of  the  Sandwich  Islands — and 
exclaim:  "  What  hath  God  wrought!" 
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The  preparation  of  this  narrative  has  heen  a  work  of  very- 
great  labor.  As  a  collection  of  facts,  it  is  invaluable.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  an  authority.  Unlike  most  of  our  his- 
tories of  missions,  it  shows  us  what  has  been  done  at  home 
as  well  as  abroad.  It  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  advance 
of  missionary  feeling  in  this  country.  It  explains,  with  suffi- 
cient detail,  the  principles  of  the  Board,  and,  to  some  extent, 
its  plans  for  the  future.  At  the  same  time,  it  traces,  diligent- 
ly and  accurately,  the  progress  of  the  respective  missions. 
It  states  the  difficulties  which  have  embarrassed  their  move- 
ments, the  reverses  which  have  befallen  some  of  them,  and 
the  success — in  some  instances,  the  triumphant  success — 
which  is  now  crowning  their  labors.  To  those  who  desire  to 
understand  the  operations  of  the  American  Board,  we  recom- 
mend the  present  work  as  entitled  to  their  implicit  confidence. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  friends  of  the  Society  who  find  them- 
selves unable  to  purchase  these  collected  histories  of  Ameri- 
can missions,  we  will  barely  add,  that  the  one  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking  is  bound  in  a  separate  volume. 

The  history  of  the  missions  of  the  Baptist  General  Conven- 
tion, occupying  268  pages,  has  been  laboriously  and  carefully 
prepared.  The  account  which  it  gives  of  the  operations  of 
the  missionaries  is  somewhat  more  full  than  that  of  the  Ame- 
rican Board  ;  but  the  interest  is  well  sustained  throughout  the 
narrative.  Some  incidents,  indeed,  growing  out  of  the  mis- 
sion at  Burmah,  possess  the  charm  of  high-wrought  fiction. 
No  one  we  think,  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  portion 
of  the  volume,  without  the  sincerest  joy  in  view  of  what  our 
Baptist  brethren  are  doing  in  their  wide  and  inviting  field. 

The  number  of  the  missionaries,  now  in  the  service  of  the 
Convention,  is  about  150.  Their  principal  stations  are  in 
India,  Burmah,  Siam,  China,  Africa,  France,  and  among  the 
Aborigines  of  this  country.  They  appear  to  be  diligent  and 
successful  in  their  work.  And  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  their 
labors  are  appreciated  at  home.  The  cause  of  missions  has 
evidently  gained  a  strong  hold  upon  the  Baptists  in  the 
United  States. 

The  compilers  of  the  shorter  histories  in  this  volume,  occu- 
pying together  98  pages,  have  performed  the  duty  assigned 
them  with  commendable  fidelity.  The  account  of  the  missions 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  is  introduced  by  a  brief 
notice  of  the  visit  of  Wesley  to  this  country  in  1736.  It  was 
not  till  1768-9,  that  the  first  American  Methodist  church  was 
built  in  the  city  of  New-York.  The  first  Missionary  Society 
was  formed  a  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago.     In  May  1820, 
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it  secured  the  approbation  of  the  General  Conference,  and 
since  that  time  it  has  been  gradually  and  efficiently  extending 
its  operations.  Its  stations  are  among  the  American  Indians, 
in  South  America,  Texas  and  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
This  last  mission  is  particularly  promising.  The  receipts  of 
the  Society  in  1820,  were    $803,04;   in   1839,    $135,521,94! 

The  Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church 
was  organized  by  the  General  Convention  in  1820.  At  the 
Convention  of  1835,  the  church  undertook  and  agreed,  in  her 
character  as  a  church,  to  carry  on  the  work  of  Christian  mis- 
sions. The  Society  therefore  became  extinct.  Within  the 
last  few  years,  the  spirit  of  missions  in  this  denomination  has 
evidently  become  more  vigorous  and  active.  Stations  are 
now  sustained  at  Green  Bay,  Cape  Palmas,  Athens,  Crete, 
Constantinople,  China  and  Texas.  Funds  are  in  readiness  for 
more  extensive  operations.     Men  only  are  wanted. 

The  Freewill  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  organiz- 
ed in  1833.  Its  formation  was  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  appeal  of  Rev.  Mr.  Sutton,  then  and  now  the  missionary 
of  the  General  Baptists  of  England  at  Orissa.  Its  first  mission- 
aries sailed  from  this  country  to  India  in  1835.  It  has  no 
other  station. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
was  instituted  in  May,  1837.  The  missions,  funds  and  all  the 
concerns  of  the  Western  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  which 
had  been  formed  in  1836  by  the  Synod  of  Pittsburg,  were  imme- 
diately transferred  to  this  Board.  Its  present  stations  are 
among  the  American  Indians,  in  Africa,  China  and  Northern 
India.  The  last  is  considered  as  offering  great  encouragment 
to  missionary  effort.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Board  to  make 
the  mission  to  China  extensive  and  efficient. 


2. — The  History  of  Greece.  By  Thomas  Keightley.  To  which 
is  added,  a  chronological  table  of  contemporary  history. 
By  Joshua  Toulmin  Smith,  author  of  "  Comparative 
view  of  Ancient  History,  and  explanation  of  chronologi- 
cal eras.''''  Boston  :  HilHard,  Gray  and  Co.  1839,  pp.  490. 

3. — The  History  of  Rome.  By  Thomas  Keightley,  author  of 
"the  History  of  Greece,"  etc.  To  which  is  added,  a  chrc~ 
nological  table  of  contemporary  history.  By  Joshua 
Toulmin  Smith,  author  of  "  Comparative  view  of  An- 
cient History,  and  explanation  of  chronological  eras." 
Boston  :  Hilliard,  Gray  &  Co.;    1839,  pp.  480. 

4. — The  History  of  England.     By  Thomas  Keightley.     Revised 
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and  edited,  with  notes  and  additions.  By  Joshua  Toulmin 
Smith,  author  of  "  Comparative  view  of  Ancient  History, 
an  I  explanation  of  chronological  eras."  In  two  volumes. 
Boston:  Hilliard,  Gray  &  Co.;  1840,  pp.  552,  559. 


When  we  began  the  preface  to  the  first  of  the  above  named 
volumes,  and  found  that  the  book  was  designed  "  to  supply  the 
want  of  a  good  History  of  Greece  for  schools,"  we  had  very 
serious  misgivings  as  to  its  value.  A  History  for  Schools,  in 
this  country  at  least,  is  a  very  equivocal  recommendation. 
But  we  soon  discovered  that  the  works  of  Mr.  Keightley  were 
something  more  than  mere  school-books.  His  idea  of  a  pop- 
ular epitome  is,  "that,  while  by  clear,  animated  and  graphic 
narrative  it  should  interest  the  young,  the  views  of  society  and 
of  political  measures  and  characters  should  be  such,  as  not  to 
be  disdained  even  by  the  statesman."  According  to  his  view, 
therefore,  the  young  are  not  alone  to  be  considered  :  there  is 
a  very  numerous  class  of  grown  persons  who  feel  the  want  of 
sound  historic  knowledge,  but  have  not  time  for  reading 
voluminous  works,  and  have  a  just  contempt  for  the  common 
school  histories."  For  persons  of  this  description  likewise 
these  volumes  are  prepared  :  indeed,  we  regard  them  as  better 
suited  to  their  use  than  to  that  of  ordinary  schools.  They 
will  also  serve  as  a  good  introduction  to  our  larger  histories. 

Mr.  Smith,  the  American  editor,  says  of  Mr.  Keightley,  that 
"  he  generally  gives  the  facts  on  each  side  with  equal  fairness 
and  freedom,  and  his  expressions  of  opinion  in  respect  to 
agitated  or  party  questions  are  usually  equally  unbiassed  and 
independent."  This  remark,  we  think,  does  no  more  than 
simple  justice  to  the  author.  With  a  few  exceptions,  some 
of  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter,  we  find  nothing  to  say 
against  his  candor  and  impartiality.  Indeed,  we  have  seldom 
met  with  a  writer  of  history  who  succeeded  so  well  in  this 
particular.  We  are  constrained  to  give  him  "  credit  for  a 
love  of  justice  and  liberty,  and  a  hatred  of  oppression  and 
tyranny"  under  every  form.  He  is  equally  unsparing  toward 
the  democracy  of  Athens,  the  oligarchy  of  Rome,  andthejwre 
divino  pretensions  of  the  Stuarts. 

These  volumes  prove  Mr.  Keightley  to  be  a  man  of  exten- 
sive research  and  sound  learning.  He  has  not  been  content 
with  reading  Goldsmith,  Gillies,  Ferguson,  Hume,  Henry, 
Smollett,  etc.  He  has  traversed  the  whole  field,  and  brought 
to  his  aid  the  discoveries  of  the  best  writers,  ancient  and  mod- 
ern.    There  is  sometimes  a  greater  display  of  erudition  than 
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is  required  by  the  subject.  Occasional  mistakes  are  commit- 
ted in  reference  to  minor  points  ;  as  where  he  says  :  "  Consul 
means  merely  colleague,  for,  as  in  exul,  praesul,  the  syllable 
sul  denotes  one  who  is"  Still  we  have  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  that  we  are  in  the  company  of  one  who  is  not  a  mere 
tyro  in  these  matters.  His  style  is  generally  good.  It  is  con- 
cise, clear,  nervous  and  animated ;  and  hence,  it  is  well  suit- 
ed to  works  like  the  present.  We  have  noticed  an  occasional 
want  of  simplicity,  and  the  too  frequent  introduction  of  words 
which  are  not  English.  We  refer  to  such  as  the  following: 
atimy,  timocracy,  proxeny,  dokimasy,  cury,  praeluder,  fetials, 
medism,  phyles,  consular,  (as  a  noun,)  epitomator,  (instead  of 
epitomist  or  epitomizer.)  We  earnestly  protest  against  every 
such  encroachment  on  the  purity  of  our  mother  tongue. 

In  writing  the  History  of  Greece  Mr.  Keightley  was  greatly 
assisted  by  a  careful  study  of  Muller,  Heeren,  Bockh  and 
Wachsmuth  among  the  Germans,  and  Mitford,  Arnold  and 
Clinton  among  the  English.  He  does  not  give  us  "  Plutarch's 
men,"  the  heroes  and  patriots  whom  we  admired  and  loved 
in  our  boyhood.  He  makes  the  republics  of  Athens,  Sparta, 
etc.,  something  widely  different  from  what  we  once  thought 
them.  But  he  does  them  simple,  evenhanded  justice.  He 
dispels  the  illusions  of  poetry,  and  substitutes  what  we  regard 
as  the  sober  truth. 

The  History  of  Rome  gives,  in  the  first  place,  the  usual  ac- 
count of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  city,  previous  to  its 
destruction  by  the  Gauls.  But  the  author  adopts  the  theory 
ofPouilly,  Levesque  and  others,  and,  consequently,  considers 
this  portion  of  the  Roman  annals  as  mainly  fabulous.  He 
therefore  presents  the  narrative  of  Niebuhr,  and  leaves  the 
reader  to  make  his  election  between  them.  His  view  of  the 
struggle  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  though  less  favorable 
to  the  former  than  the  latter,  is  generally  correct. 

The  American  editor,  speaking  of  the  History  of  England, 
makes  the  following  remarks :  "  Throughout  the  whole  work, 
Mr.  Keightley  exhibits  exalted  and  noble  views  of  constitu- 
tional independence  ;  his  account  of  the  Stuarts  is  admirable  ; 
and  his  summary  of  the  struggles  of  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
with  the  assumed  prerogative  of  the  monarch  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  that  has  ever  appeared.  It  may  be  expected,  perhaps, 
that  much  of  the  account  of  the  American  revolution  would 
require  considerable  alteration.  Such  has  not  been  the  case. 
The  spirit  of  the  narrative,  on  that  point,  is  candid,  liberal, 
and  just."  We  regard  this  high  commendation  as  gene- 
rally deserved.     But  the  editor  thinks  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
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impartiality  in  the  author's  account  of  "  the  influence  and 
deeds  of  the  church  of  Rome  and  her  followers  ;"  "the  merits 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  her  conduct  towards  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots ;"  and  "  some  of  the  more  recent  demonstrations  of 
public  opinion  in  Britain."  His  thrust  at  the  Dissenters  (vol. 
2,  p.  524)  is  unworthy  of  the  dignified  and  candid  historian. 
Though  far  from  wishing  to  become  the  advocate  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  we  should  have  preferred  a  more  decided  cen- 
sure of  the  hypocrisy  of  Elizabeth.  But  we  are  not  sure  that 
Mr.  Keightley's  remarks  respecting  the  church  of  Rome  need 
any  very  marked  qualification. 

5. — Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries.  By  Martyn 
Paine,  M.  D.  A.  M.  In  two  volumes.  New-York  :  Col- 
lins, Keese  and  Co.  London :  John  Churchill  ;  1840, 
pp.  716,  815. 

[As  this  work  has  quite  recently  come  into  our  hands,  and 
embraces  a  great  variety  of  subjects  and  reasonings,  with 
which  we  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  familiar,  a  medical  friend, 
on  whose  competency  and  good  judgment  we  rely,  and  who 
has  thoroughly  examined  the  work,  has,  at  our  solicitation, 
prepared  the  following  notice.] 

Few  perhaps  are  aware,  that  one  of  our  fellow  citizens,  the 
muTih  respected  author  of  the  above  work,  has  found  time, 
amidst  the  arduous  duties  of  active  professional  life,  to  ac- 
complish a  literary  undertaking,  which  for  extent  of  research, 
vigor  of  thought  and  ingenuity  of  reasoning,  has  certainly  no  pa- 
rallel in  this  country.  We  rejoice  to  find  that  the  author's 
labours  are  properly  appreciated  by  his  professional  brethren  ; 
and  we  feel  assured  that  they  will  not  go  unrewarded.  The 
work,  however,  commends  itself,  not  only  to  the  attention  of 
the  physician,  but  also  to  the  student  of  general  science,  and 
it  abounds  in  discussions  of  an  interesting  nature  to  all.  It 
embraces  a  critical  survey  of  all  the  great  doctrines  in  phy- 
siology and  medicine,  and  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  mono- 
graphs, possessing  mutual  relations,  which  are  so  interwoven, 
that  each  is  made  to  borrow  light  from  the  other.  The  prin- 
cipal subjects  treated  of  are,  the  Vital  Powers,  Philosophy  of 
the  Operation  of  Loss  of  Blood,  the  Humoral  Pathology,  Phi- 
losophy of  Animal  Heat,  Philosophy  of  Digestion,  Theories  of 
Inflammation,  Philosophy  of  Venous  Congestion,  Comparative 
Merits  of  the  Hippocratic  and  Anatomical  schools,  the  Principal 
Writings  of  P.  Ch.  A.  Louis,  M.  D.  It  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  leading  objects  of  Dr.  Paine  to  establish  principles 
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in  medicine  ;  and  with  this  view,  he  has  taken  the  Baconian  Phi- 
losophy as  his  guide,  and  extended  his  inquiries  over  the  whole 
field  of  the  art.  He  condemns  all  speculative  philosophy,  and, 
in  a  general  sense,  whenever  he  undertakes  the  exposure  of  er- 
ror, he  avails  himself,  for  this  purpose,  of  the  very  facts  upon 
which  the  hypothesis  is  founded.  In  all  his  essays,  we  find  the 
utmost  candor  and  fairness  ;  indeed  there  is  a  degree  of  par- 
ticularity which  is  quite  uncommon,  in  referring  to  the  exact 
page  of  the  author  quoted;  and  however  severe  his  criticism, 
there  is  a  vein  of  generosity  pervading  it,  which  seems  almost 
to  blunt  its  edge.  Although  our  prescribed  limits  do  not 
allow  us  to  give  an  extended  notice  of  this  work,  yet  we  may 
add  that  we  have  perused  it  with  high  gratification  and  profit. 
The  style  is  distinguished  for  terseness,  vigor  and  elegance, 
and  will  compare  with  the  very  best  works  of  the  kind  in  the 
language.  The  author  aims  at  instruction  and  practical  utili- 
ty, by  settling  the  most  important  mooted  points  in  physiology 
and  medicine  ;  and,  as  these  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  heal- 
ing art,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  he  could  not  have  address- 
ed himself  to  an  undertaking  of  greater  magnitude. 

it  is  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  Dr.  Paine  will  escape 
criticism.  In  some  of  his  observations  in  relation  to  the  micros- 
cope he  manifests  a  degree  of  skepticism  as  to  the  results  attain- 
ed by  it,  which  will  not  satisfy  those  naturalists  who  have 
employed  it  extensively  in  their  researches,  and  have  looked 
upon  it  as  of  equal  importance  in  the  minute  creation,  with  the 
telescope  in  astronomy.  None  can  deny  that  the  essay  on  this 
subject  is  a  masterly  exhibition  of  ingenuity  and  learning  ;  and 
those  who  reject  the  conclusions  at  which  the  author  arrives, 
must  admire  the  humor  and  the  skill  everywhere  displayed. 
Again  :  his  bold  attack  upon  the  writings  of  M.  Louis,  the 
founder  of  what  is  called  the  "numerical  school,"  must  call 
forth  the  friends  of  that  popular  author  in  his  defence  ;  and 
we  shall  not  be  disappointed  to  find  the  translators  and  pro- 
prietors of  his  works  undertaking  a  reply.  One  thing  must 
be  acknowledged  ;  Dr.  Paine  has  indulged  in  no  denunciation, 
or  wholesale  terms  of  censure  ;  but  has  given  his  objections 
in  extenso,  carefully  quoting,  or  referring  to  every  paragraph 
and  sentence  under  review,  that  the  reader  may  be  able  to 
decide  for  himself  as  to  the  fairness  or  strength  of  the  criti- 
cism. He  has,  it  is  true,  generally  taken  the  American  trans- 
lation as  his  authority  ;  and  has  given  his  reasons  for  so 
doing.  Should  it  eventually  appear,  that  he  has  been  led  by 
it,  in  some  instances,  into  unintentional  error,  not  affecting, 
in  the  least,  the  merits  of  his  argument,  the   translator   must 
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be  responsible,  as  it  is  presumed  that  he  has  given  the  meaning 
of  his  author  correctly.  If  he  has  not  done  so,  he  has  under- 
taken a  task  for  which  he  was  not  qualified,  and  which  he 
should  have  resigned  to  abler  hands.  There  are  some  other 
portions  of  the  work,  which  will  provoke  attack  ;  but  they 
are  unimportant.  It  must  be  passed  upon  as  a  whole.  As 
such  we  commend  it  to  our  readers  as  eminently  meritorious, 
imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  philosophy,  abounding  in  fact, 
argument,  illustration  and  learning, — in  short,  as  worthy  of 
the  highest  commendation  and  praise. 


6. — History  of  the  Christian  Church,  from  the  Ascension  of 
Jesus  Christ,  to  the  conversion  of  Constantine.  By  the 
Rev.  Edward  Burton,  D.  D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divi- 
nity in  the  Zhiiversity  of  Oxford.  First  American  edi- 
tion ;  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  occasional  Notes 
and  Questions  adapting  it  to  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Colleges,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  G.  W.  Doane,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  of  New  Jersey,  and  Principal  of  St.  Mary's 
Hall.     New-York  :    Wiley  &  Putnam  ;    1839.  pp.  407. 

Dr.  Burton  is  extensively  known  in  England  as  the  author 
of  several  valuable  works  on  the  Early  History  of  the  Church. 
In  1826,  he  published  his  "  testimony  of  the  Anti-Nicene  Fa- 
thers to  the  Divinity  of  Christ."  In  1829,  he  delivered  the 
Bampton  Lectures  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  on  "  the 
heresies  of  the  apostolic  age."  In  1831,  he  published  his 
"  testimony  of  the  Anti-Nicene  Fathers  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  and  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  In  1833,  his 
''  Lectures  on  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  three  first  cen- 
turies, from  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  year  313," 
were  given  to  the  public.  The  present  volume  is  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  last  named  work.  It  was  prepared  at  the  request 
of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  It  was 
among  the  last  acts  of  his  life  ;  indeed,  his  earthly  labors 
closed  a  few  weeks  before  it  issued  from  the  press. 

The  reader  will  not  expect  from  this  abridgement  the  pro- 
found and  copious  learning  of  our  larger  histories.  It  is  writ- 
ten, not  for  the  scholar,  but  the  people.  It  gives  us  a  general 
view  of  a  most  interesting  period  in  the  affairs  of  the  church  ; 
but  there  is  very  little  of  detail,  and  there  is  no  display  of  the 
author's  erudition.  There  is  hardly  a  quotation  from  the  Fa- 
thers and  it  is  seldom  that  any  reference  is  made  to  the  sour- 
ces from  which  his  statements  are  drawn.     Still  it  is  obvious 
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that  Dr.  B.,  throughout  the  volume,  feels  himself  very  much  at 
home.  His  silence  on  some  points,  and  his  hasty  glance  at 
others  are  evidently  the  result  of  design,  and  not  of  incompe- 
tency. We  are  not  sure  that  his  plan  is  not  faulty  in  this 
particular.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  his  desire  to  suit 
his  work  to  the  general  reader  has  carried  him  too  far. 

In  the  execution  of  his  plan,  the  author  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful. In  his  style  there  is  a  happy  blending  of  grace  with 
precision.  His  recital  of  facts  is  generally  correct:  vexed 
questions  and  disputed  points  are  presented  with  clearness 
and  candor. 

In  proof  of  Dr.  Burton's  fairness  we  refer  the  reader  to  p. 
60.  He  there  says :  "  Jesus  Christ  had  not  himself  left  any 
directions  for  governing  his  church."  This  is  more  than  we 
expected  from  the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford. 
The  editor,  however,  has  endeavored  to  neutralize  this  con- 
cession by  the  following  note  :  "  This  seems  hardly  in  accord- 
ance with  what  is  said  in  Acts  i.  3:  'Being  seen  of  them 
forty  days,  and  speaking  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  king- 
dom of  God,'  and  with  the  very  particular  directions  for  the 
government  of  the  church  which  we  find  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles 
to  the  bishops  Timothy  and  Titus."  In  a  second  note  on  the 
same  page  (61)  he  says:  "His  final  commission  to  them, 
(Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20,)  was,  '  Go  ye  and  make  disciples  of  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  teaching  them  to  observe  all 
things  whatsoever  I  commanded  you.'  A  most  pregnant  clause, 
this  last ;  and  evidently  implying  many  instructions  to  the 
apostles  which  are  not  recorded." 

We  cannot  doubt  that  Dr.  Burton's  attention  was  called  to 
Acts  i.  3,  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20,  and  "  the  very  particular  direc- 
tions" "in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  bishops  Timothy  and 
Titus."  It  would  readily  occur  to  him,  however,  that  if  any 
unrecorded  instructions  were  given  to  the  apostles,  designa- 
ting an  order  of  men  to  be  their  successors,  the  fruit  of  this 
appointment  must  appear  in  the  practice  of  the  primitive 
church.  But  he  says,  page  262  :  "Every  church  had  its  own 
spiritual  head  or  bishop,  and  was  independent  of  every  other 
church,  with  respect  to  its  own  internal  regulations.  There 
was,  however,  a  connexion,  more  or  less  intimate,  between 
neighboring  churches,  which  was  a  consequence,  in  some 
degree,  of  the  geographical  or  civil  divisions  of  the  empire. 
Thus  the  churches  of  one  province,  as  Achaia,  Egypt,  Cappado- 
cia,  etc.,  formed  a  kind  of  union,  and  the  bishop  of  the  capital, 
particularly  if  his  see  happened  to  be  of  apostolic  foundation, 
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required  a  precedence  in  rank  and  dignity  over  the  rest.  This 
superiority  was  often  increased  by  the  bishop  of  the  capital, 
(who  was  called,  in  later  times,  the  metropolitan,)  having  actu- 
ally planted  the  church  in  smaller  and  more  distant  places;  so 
that  the  mother  church,  as  it  might  literally  be  termed,  con- 
tinued to  feel  a  natural  and  parental  regard  for  the  churches 
planted  by  itself.  These  churches,  however,  were  wholly  in- 
dependent in  matters  of  internal  jurisdiction."  And  this  at 
the  close  of  the  second  century  !  We  think  the  author  was 
perfectly  justified  in  saying,  that  "Jesus  Christ  had  not  him- 
self left  any  directions  for  governing  the  church." 

7. — Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays.  By  Thomas  Babington 
Macauley.  In  two  volumes.  Boston  :  Weeks,  Jordan 
&  Co. ;  1840,  pp.  456,  496. 

The  author  of  these  essays  is  the  son  of  Zachary  Macauley, 
who  is  favorably  known,  in  England  and  this  country,  as  a 
former  editor  of  the  Christian  Observer.  It  is  now  many 
years  since  T.  B.  Macauley  engaged  in  public  life  ;  and  his 
career  thus  far  has  been  very  successful.  He  has  occupied  a 
high  judicial  station  in  the  East ; — has  been  a  prominent 
member  of  Parliament  ;  and  now  holds  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  War  Department,  in  the  British  Ministry.  His 
fame,  however,  will  ultimately  settle  down  on  his  literary 
labors.  The  writer  of  the  essay  on  Milton  will  be  admired 
and  praised,  long  after  the  judge  at  Calcutta,  the  member 
from  Edinburgh  and  the  associate  of  Lord  Melbourne  shall 
have  ceased  to  be  mentioned.  There  is  a  grasp  of  thought 
and  a  vigor  of  expression  in  his  productions,  which  are  the 
sure  pledge  of  immortality.  When  once  read,  they  can  never 
be  forgotten.  His  vivid  conceptions  and  his  breathing  elo- 
quence haunt  the  memory,  like  a  spirit-stirring  tale. 

These  essays — sixteen  in  number — have  all  appeared  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  The  first  was  published  in  1825  ; 
the  last  in  1837.  The  subjects  are  happily  chosen  ;  they  give 
full  scope  to  the  peculiar,  and,  in  some  respects,  unequalled 
power  of  the  writer ;  and  their  bare  announcement  arrests 
and  chains  the  attention  of  every  intelligent  reader.  Bacon, 
Hampden,  Milton,  Dryden,  Chatham,  Johnson  and  John 
Bunyan  are  men  Avhom  the  world  must  always  delight  to 
honor.  To  the  names  of  Machiavelli,  Byron,  Burghley,  Mira- 
beau  and  Horace  Walpole  an  interest  of  another  sort  adheres. 
With  different  shades  of  depravity,  as  well  as  different  degrees 
of  talent,  we  find  too  much  to  loathe  and  abhor  in  them  all. 
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And  yet  they  are  men,  in  respect  to  whom  curiosity  is  always 
awake.  The  heart  sickens,  ever  and  anon,  at  the  detail  of 
their  vices  or  their  crimes  ;  still,  the  eye  returns  to  the  pic- 
ture, as  by  a  charm  which  it  cannot  break.  The  lessons  of 
wisdom,  to  be  drawn  from  a  skilful  analysis  of  such  characters, 
are  many  and  precious. 

The  remaining  subjects  of  these  essays  are  History, 
Southeifs  Colloquies  on  Society,  Lord  Mahon's  War  of  the 
Succession  in  Spain,  and  Hall  ami's  Constitutional  History. 
All  are  discussed  with  great  ability.  The  whole  series,  in- 
deed, displays  an  extent  and  variety  of  learning,  a  richness 
and  fulness  of  illustration,  with  a  mastery  of  our  good  old 
Saxon  English,  which,  in  their  happy  combination,  are  no 
where  else  surpassed.  We  commend  them  to  all  who  love 
thought,  taste  and  eloquence.  They  should  be  read  not  only, 
but  diligently  and  carefully  studied. 

8. — Collections  of  the  Rhode-Island  Historical  Society.  Vol. 
IV.  Providence  :  Knowles,  Vose  &  Co. ;  1838.  pp. 
272. 

It  is  but  lately  that  we  have  been  favored  with  the  perusal 
of  this  truly  valuable  publication.  It  is  replete  with  interest- 
ing details  of  the  history  and  peculiar  trials  of  the  early  set- 
tlers of  Rhode  Island  ; — a  little  state  it  is  true,  but  the  events 
which  marked  its  beginning  were  so  interwoven  with  all  that 
occurred  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims, 
and  along  the  coast  of  New  England,  during  the  first  years  of 
our  colonial  existence,  that  the  record  of  them  belongs,  not 
to  the  people  of  that  state  alone,  but  to  the  whole  country. 
They  are  among  the  most  precious  materials  of  early  Amer- 
ican history. 

This  volume  is  composed  of  a  Preface  by  the  committee 
of  publication,  and  "An  Historical  Discourse,  on  the  civil 
and  religious  affairs  of  the  Colony  of  Rhode-Island  ;  by  John 
Callender,  M.  A.  ;  with  a  memoir  of  the  author  ;  biographical 
notices  of  some  of  his  distinguished  contemporaries  ;  and 
annotations  and  original  documents,  illustrative  of  the  history 
of  Rhode-Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  from  the  first 
settlement  to  the  end  of  the  first  century ;  by  Romeo  Elton, 
M.  A.,  F.  S.  U.  ».,  etc.  Prof.  Lat.  and  Gr.  Lit.,  Brown  Uni- 
versity." 

Mr.  Callender's  discourse  was  delivered  in  Newport,  March 
24,  1738,  just  one  hundred  years  after  the  Indian  Sachems 
signed  the  deed  or  grant  of  the  land  afterwards  possessed  by 
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the  Colony  of  Rhode-Island.  It  is  a  faithful  and  highly  in- 
structive narrative  of  the  events  of  the  intervening  century. 
The  rest  of  the  volume,  compiled  by  Prof.  Elton,  is  rich  in 
illustrations  of  the  history  of  those  times  We  have  been  es- 
pecially interested  in  the  evidence  given  in  these  collections, 
of  the  liberal  sentiments  of  the  early  Baptists  in  this  country 
on  the  subject  of  open  communion.  In  the  Church  Covenant 
of  the  first  Baptist  church  gathered  in  the  province  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, it  is  declared  :  "  That  union  to  Christ  was  the 
sole  ground  of  their  communion  with  each  other,  and  that 
they  were  ready  to  accept  of,  receive  to,  and  hold  church 
communion  with,  all  such,  as  in  a  judgment  of  charity,  were 
fellow  members  with  them  in  their  head  Christ  Jesus,  though 
differing  in  such  controversial  points,  as  are  not  absolutely 
and  essentially  necessary  to  salvation."  Accordingly  they 
were  accustomed  to  invite  the  Congregational  churches  to 
unite  with  them  in  the  ordination  of  their  ministers  and  in 
other  acts  of  communion.  Mr.  Callender  urges  these  usages 
upon  the  Baptists  of  his  time  in  a  discourse  preached  in 
Boston,  1738. 

It  is  known  to  many  of  our  readers  that  Dean  Berkeley, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  the  author  of  the  "  Minute 
Philosopher,'"  etc.,  resided  some  time  in  this  country.  In  a 
letter  of  his  to  a  friend  in  Dublin,  dated  Newport,  R.  I. 
April  24,  1729,  occurs  the  following  remarkable  account  of  a 
town,  which  appears  to  have  been  as  large  111  years  ago,  as 
at  the  present  time.  "The  town  of  Newport  contains  about 
six  thousand  souls,  and  is  the  most  thriving  place  in  all  Ame- 
rica for  bigness.     It  is  very  pretty  and  pleasantly  situated." 

9. — Elementary  Geology.  By  Edward  Hitchcock,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Natural  History  in  Amherst  College,  and 
Geologist  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Amherst :  J.  S. 
and  C.  Adams  ;  1840,  pp.  329. 

The  science  of  Geology  has,  for  many  years,  excited  much 
interest  in  different  countries  of  Europe.  The  first  of  Euro- 
pean philosophers  have  pronounced  it  to  be  second  to  Astro- 
nomy only,  "  in  the  magnitude  and  sublimity  of  the  objects 
of  which  it  treats."  It  has  lately  attracted  much  attention 
among  us.  Full  courses  of  lectures  are  given  upon  it  in  all 
the  best  of  our  colleges.  Popular  lectures  on  this  subject  are 
eagerly  sought  for  in  our  cities  and  large  towns.  Geological 
surveys  have  been  instituted  by  the  governments  in  most  of 
the   states,   and  nearly   or  quite  completed  in  some  of  them. 

20* 
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The  results  of  these  have  given  to  this  science  an  economical 
importance  beyond  that  of  almost  any  other.  And  while  these 
facts  are  an  evidence  of  the  degree  of  interest  in  the  subject 
which  already  exists,  they  also  tend,  at  the  same  time,  to 
excite  a  still  greater  one.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
appearance  of  this  volume  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Hitch- 
cock will  be  peculiarly  gratifying  to  many  in  the  community. 

This  work,  like  that  of  Dr.  Lee,  noticed  in  our  April  No., 
is  designed  to  be  used  as  a  Text-Book  for  classes  in  Geo- 
logy, in  colleges  and  other  seminaries  of  learning,  and,  also, 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  general  reader,  who  has  not  the 
leisure  to  study  the  numerous  and  extended  treatises  that 
have  been  written  on  different  branches  of  this  subject.  The 
plan  of  it,  we  think,  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  first  of  these 
uses,  and  nearly  or  quite  as  well  suited  to  the  second.  It 
enables  the  author  to  give  a  full,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  very 
condensed  view  of  the  facts,  theories  and  hypotheses  of  the 
science,  together  with  its  religious,  historical  and  geographi- 
cal relations.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  work  consists 
in  the  abundant  references  which  it  contains.  These  answer 
as  an  index  to  all  the  valuable  works  which  have  been  written 
on  subjects  connected  with  Geology,  and  will  very  much  fa- 
cilitate the  labors  of  those  who  wish  to  make  extended  inves- 
tigations in  the  science.  More  than  a  hundred  wood-cuts 
are  inserted,  illustrative  of  the  structure  of  the  earth  and  the 
reasonings  of  the  science.  It  is,  also,  ornamented  by  a  Palaeo- 
lontological  Chart  inserted  as  a  frontispiece,  the  object  of 
which  is,  "  to  bring  under  a  glance  of  the  eye  the  leading 
facts  respecting  organic  remains."  We  will  only  add  con- 
cerning the  contents  of  the  work,  that  one  whole  chapter,  out 
of  the  eleven  into  which  it  is  divided,  treats  of  the  connection 
between  Geology  and  Revealed  Religion.  It  forms  a  valuable 
summary  of  the  various  arguments  and  reasonings  that 
have  been  advanced  on  this  interesting  topic. 

We  are  sorry  we  cannot  speak  favorably  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  work  is  got  up.  Besides  numerous  typographical 
errors,  the  paper  and  print  are  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  the 
wood-cuts  are  not  well  executed. 

10. — German  Literature,  translated  from  the  German  of  Wolf- 
gang Menzel.  By  C.  C.  Felton,  Professor  in  Harvard 
University.  In  three  volumes.  Boston  :  Hilliard,  Gray 
&  Co.,  184-0. 

These  volumes  form  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  in  Mr. 
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Ripley's  Specimens  of  Foreign  Standard  Literature.  This 
series  of  books  is  handsomely  printed,  and,  what  is  far  mure 
uncommon,  well  translated.  Mr.  Ripley,  the  translator  of  the 
earlier  volumes,  is  an  accomplished  scholar  in  the  modern 
languages.  Professor  Felton  is  the  well  known  and  able  editor 
of  Homer's  Iliad,  and  is  a  frequent  and  popular  writer  in  our 
principal  periodicals.  So  far  as  we  have  examined  the  trans- 
lation of  the  volumes  of  Menzel,  we  find  the  work  done  with 
remarkable  tact,  spirit  and  adroitness.  The  translator  ac- 
knowledges his  obligations  to  his  friends,  Professors  Beck  and 
Longfellow,  for  their  kindness  in  helping  him  over  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  undertaking. 

The  author  of  these  entertaining  volumes,  Wolfgang  Menzel 
was  born  at  a  village  in  Silesia,  June  21,  1798.  He  studied 
philosophy  at  the  Universities  of  Jena  and  Bonn.  In  1825  he 
formed  a  connexion  at  Stuttgard  with  the  great  bookseller  Cotta. 
In  1823,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature.  He  first 
made  himself  known  to  the  literary  world  by  some  poems, 
published  in  1823.  His  history  of  Germans  appeared  in  1827. 
A  second  edition  in  one  large  volume  was  issued  in  1834.  His 
work  on  German  literature,  published  in  1828,  gave  a  brilliant 
proof  of  the  originality  and  universality  of  his  intellectual 
powers.  This  work  has  been  very  well  received  in  England, 
and  been  strongly  commended  by  the  most  respectable  periodi- 
ca] publications  there.  One  English  critic  compares  the  au- 
thor to  Burke  ;  and  one  of  his  own  countrymen  said  of  him, 
that  he  wrote  like  an  Englishman.  "He  is,  undoubtedly,"  re- 
marks his  translator,  "a  writer  of  extraordinary  vigor  and 
clearness,  and  his  style  occasionally  rises  to  eloquence.  His 
power  of  illustrating  his  ideas  by  the  ornaments  of  fancy  is 
almost  unrivalled."  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  often  careless  ; 
he  sometimes  descends  to  coarseness  and  vulgarity.  He  occa- 
sionally allows  the  violence  of  party  feeling  to  blind-his  better 
judgment.  What  he  says  of  Voss  and  Goethe  must  be  taken 
with  no  inconsiderable  deductions.  Against  the  last  writer 
he  maintains  a  vigorous  and  most  unrelenting  warfare.  He 
denounces  with  a  bitter  pen,  the  idolatry  with  which  almost 
all  Germany  have  worshipped  the  "  many-sided,"  though  by 
no  means  "the  most  distinguished"  man  of  his  age.  The 
moral  character  of  neither  Schiller  nor  Goethe,  we  fear,  will 
stand  a  very  close  examination  ;  though  the  latter,  doubtless, 
is  the  more  guilty.  What  Menzel  says  of  his  political  offences 
needs  large  qualifications.  The  fine  criticism,  however,  will 
amply  repay  a  perusal.  Menzel  brandishes  alike  a  heavy  clay- 
more and  a  keen   scimetar.     He  can  knock  down  with  the 
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ponderous  blow  of  Ajax,  and  wound  with  a  fatal  elegance  and 
a  practised  adroitness. 

The  religious  reader  will  find  not  a  few  things  in  these 
volumes  for  which  he  will  thank  the  author.  Menzel  has  no 
patience  with  the  cold  hearted  neologists  around  him.  The 
religion  of  Germany  wants  fire.  It  is  learned,  but  heart- 
less. It  is  simple,  soothing,  flattering,  but  inefficient.  The 
preachers  are  not  clothed  with  the  terrors  of  the  Almighty. 
They  ought  to  sound  an  alarm  in  God's  holy  mountain. — 
Such  advice,  coming  from  a  layman  of  keen  wit,  of  splendid 
talents  and  wide  acquisitions,  must  be  felt.  The  hatred 
which  it  has  aroused  is  proof  enough  that  the  shots  are  not 
at  random. 

The  volumes  will  furnish  one  important  contribution  to  our 
materials  for  estimating  the  German  character  aright.  We 
have  the  full  verdict  of  a  German  in  the  premises: — a  verdict 
too  which  is,  perhaps,  as  impartial  as  could  be  expected. 
We  have  been  far  too  ready  to  condemn  the  Germans  by 
Avholesale,  to  laugh  at  them  without  any  discrimination  ;  or 
else,  which  is  a  more  rare  case,  applaud  them  too  inordinately. 

11. — Introduction  to  the  French  Language;  comprising  a  French 
Grammar,  with  an  Appendix  of  Important  Tables  and 
other  matter  ;  and  a  French  Reader,  consisting  of  Selec- 
tions from  the  Classic  Literature  of  France,  accompanied 
by  Explanatory  Motes,  and  a  Vocabulary  adapted  to  the 
Selections.  By  David  Fosdick,  jr.  Andover  and  New- 
York  :  Gould,  Newman  and  Saxton  ;  1840.  pp.  402. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  the  French  grammars  which  we 
have  attempted  to  study,  is  their  plethoric  fulness.  They 
Avere  made  by  Frenchmen  for  Frenchmen.  We  can  im- 
imagine  scarcely  any  thing  so  preposterous,  as  that  we  should 
undertake  to  write  an  English  grammar  for  Germans  and 
Frenchmen.  We  should  not  meet  their  wants;  we  might,  in- 
deed, say  something  about  the  pronounciation  of  the  s  and  the 
th,  or  the  enormous  or  rather  Enormous  character  of  some  of 
our  verbs ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  should  multiply  super- 
fluous remarks  and  be  guilty  of  manifold  deficiencies.  We 
do  not  understand  the  French  idiosyncrasy,  or  what  a  French- 
man considers  to  be  the  knotty  points  in  our  language.  Wa- 
nostrocht's  French  grammar  is  a  perfect  wilderness.  To  the 
eye  of  the  tyro,  at  least,  it  is  an  inextricable  labyrinth  of  rules, 
exceptions,  exercises,  criticisms,  etc.,  without  any  clear,  ty- 
pographical divisions. 
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Mr.  Fosdick  has  avoided  this  serious  embarrassment  both 
in  his  German  and  French  grammars.  The  typographical  ar- 
rangement is  distinct.  The  pages  are  not  encumbered  with 
useless  or  less  important  matters.  Their  appearance  is  invi- 
ting. The  author  has  not  introduced  exercises  for  practice 
in  writing  French,  because  a  grammar  does  not  appear  to  be 
a  very  suitable  repository  for  such  exercises.  The  learner 
will  do  better  by  translating  some  easy  French  into  English, 
and  when  he  has  forgotten  the  words  of  the  original  text,  he 
should  re-translate  the  English  into  French.  The  grammar  of 
Mr.  Fosdick  occupies  about  three-fourths  of  the  volume. 
About  fifty  pages  are  taken  up  with  selections  from  French 
literature,  and  the  same  number  of  pages  with  the  vocabulary. 
The  lessons  are  firm  standard  writers,  such  as  Boileau,  Rous- 
seau, Pascal,  Fenelon,  Montesquieu,  De  Sevigne,  Condorcet, 
Maury,  La  Harpe,  Lamartine,  Bossuet,  Massillon,  etc.  The 
selections  have  been  made  especially  from  those  authors  who 
furnish  a  convenient  opportunity  of  presenting  entire  pieces, 
or,  at  least,  extracts  not  unintelligible  when  withdrawn  from 
their  connection.  There  are  various  explanatory  notes  which 
refer  to  principles  in  the  grammar  by  which  they  are  iliustra- 
ted.  A  somewhat  minute  account  is  very  properly  given  of 
French  pronunciation.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  obstacles 
which  a  foreigner  meets  in  acquiring  the  language.  Upon  a 
prominent  peculiarity  of  the  grammar — the  incorporation  of 
the  syntax  with  an  account  of  the  etymology,  or  of  the  forms 
of  words, — we  do  not  feel  authorized  to  pronounce  an  opinion. 

12. —  Views  of  the  Architecture  of  the  Heavens.  In  a  series  of 
letters  to  a  Lady.  By  J.  P.  Nichol,  L.  L.  D.,  F.  R.  S. 
E.,  Prof  of  Practical  Astronomy  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  Republished  from  the  last  London  and  Edin- 
burg  Editions  :  to  which  has  been  added  Notes,  and  a 
Glossary,  etc.  by  the  American  publishers.  New-York  : 
H.  A.  Chapinfc  Co.;  1840,  pp.  138. 

The  wonderful  discoveries  of  Modern  Astronomy  claim  the 
attention  of  all  classes.  Though  intensely  interesting  to  the 
man  of  science,  they  can  be  clothed  in  a  popular  form.  In 
proof  of  this  we  have  only  to  appeal  to  the  work  before  us. 
While  most  of  these  discoveries,  particularly  those  revealed 
by  the  late  researches  in  firmamental  nebula?  are  confined 
to  learned  and  elaborate  treatises,  this  volume,  the  publishers 
justly  remark,  "is  indited  in  plain  but  glowing  and  elevated 
language,  comprehended  by,  and  alike  inspiring  to  all."  The 
author  takes  us  into  the   very   centre   of  the  mighty  frame- 
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work  of  the  universe ;  and  makes  us  acquainted  with  those 
distant  hodies — majestic  and  awful  for  their  vastness — which 
are  known  to  us  only  as  nebulce.  Those  who  have  paid  the  least 
attention  to  the  science  of  Astronomy  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  following  Prof.  Nichol ;  and  they  may  hereafter  look  at  the 
heavens  with  something  of  the  feelings  of  the  accomplished 
Astronomer. 

We  rejoice  that  the  execution  of  this  plan  has  fallen  into 
such  hands.  The  eminent  talents  of  the  author,  and  his  ex- 
perience as  a  practical  Astronomer  would  lead  us  to  expect  a 
work  like  the  present.  Few  could  have  prepared  one  so 
interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  so  trustworthy. 

It  is  due  to  the  publishers  to  add,  that  the  maps  and  plates 
are  beautifully  executed ;  the  notes  and  glossary,  by  Mr. 
Chapin,  have  been  diligently  prepared. 

13. — Jin  Exposition  of  the  Law  of  Baptism,  as  it  regards  the 
Mode  and  the  Subjects.  By  Edwin  Hall,  A.  M.,  Pastor  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church,  Norwalk,  Connecticut. 
Norwalk  :  John  A.  Weed.  New- York:  Gould,  Newman 
&  Saxton,  18-40.  pp.  216— 18  mo. 

This  little  volume  is  composed  of  four  discourses,  written, 
as  the  author  states,  for  the  defence  of  the  truth  in  his  own 
congregation.  They  are  characterized  by  great  energy  and 
directness.  On  the  mode  of  baptism  the  author  begins  Avith 
stating  the  principles  of  interpretation,  which  he  thinks  adapt- 
ed to  settle  the  controversy.  The  first  of  these  he  illustrates, 
by  citing  the  following  example  from  "Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries." "  A  law  of  Edward  III.  forbids  all  ecclesiastical 
persons  to  purchase  provisions  at  Rome."  "This  law,"  says 
Blackstone,  "  might  seem  to  prohibit  the  buying  of  grain  and 
other  victuals:  but  when  we  consider  that  the  statute  was 
made  to  repress  the  usurpations  of  the  Papal  See,  and  that 
nominations  to  benefices  by  the  Pope  were  called  provisions,  we 
shall  see  that  the  restraint  is  intended  to  be  laid  on  such  pro- 
visions only." 

This,  Mr.  Hall  assumes  as  the  leading  principle  of  his  reply 
to  the  reasoning  of  our  Baptist  brethren,  who  maintain  that 
the  meaning  of  ftcmji'Qm  in  classical  Greek,  must  govern  its 
meaning  in  the  New  Testament,  and  as  applied  to  the  Chris- 
tian ordinance  of  baptism.  As  Blackstone  would  have  us 
search  out  the  meaning  of  "provisions,''''  as  used  in  the  canon 
law  of  those  days,  so  our  author  takes  us  to  Christ  and  his 
apostles  for  the  meaning  of  baptize.  "  The  decision  of  Black- 
stone," he  says,  "  carries  all  common  sense  with  it.     Away  go 
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the  hundred  dictionaries  and  the  ten  thousand  quotations  from 
the  Classics.  No  matter  how  many  times  it  may  have  been 
'  conceded'  that  the  word  provisions  commonly  means  some- 
thing to  eat,  Blackstone  himself  makes  the  same  concession, 
and  still  maintains  his  interpretation  of  the  law." 

The  author's  general  views  accord  with  those  of  President 
Beecher,  in  the  Repository,  as  to"  the  import  of  the  word 
fionni,£w,  but  he  has  evidently  studied  the  subject  for  himself, 
and  has  succeeded  in  presenting  his  arguments  in  a  condensed 
and  highly  popular  form.  On  this  subject,  as  well  as  that  of 
Infant  Baptism,  he  meets  objections  with  adroitness,  and  with 
a  candor  and  openness  which  command  the  respect  of  the 
reader.     The  book  is  worthy  of  an  extensive  circulation. 

14. — Arguments,    derived  from    Sacred  Scripture   and   sound 
Reason,  exhibiting  the  JVecessity  and  Advantages  of  In- 
fant Baptism  ;  and  proving  Sprinkling  or  Affusion  to 
be  the  most  Scriptural  and  appropriate  mode  of  adminis- 
tering it ;  together  with  a  number  of  Essays  on  impor- 
tant  subjects    connected   with    Baptism.     By   Benjamin 
Kurtz,  D.   D.     Baltimore  Publication   Rooms,    1840  ; 
pp.  370. 
Dr.  Kurtz  is  a  clergyman  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  has 
prepared  the  volume  above  named  in  compliance  with  a  "  Re- 
solution" of  the   Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Maryland. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  he  has  honored  the  choice  of  his 
brethren.     It  was  his  aim  "  to  concentrate  the  largest  possi- 
ble amount  of  conclusive   evidence   and  useful  information, 
within  the  narrowest  limits."     This  he  has  accomplished  with 
admirable  success.     The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  en- 
titled, 1.  Baptism  in    General.   2.  Benefits  of  Infant  Bapttsm, 
3.  The  Mode  of  Baptism.    The  discussions  under  these  general 
heads  are  divided  into  forty  chapters  on  a  succession  of  topics, 
which  are  so  arranged  as  to  present  the  whole  subject  of  Bap- 
tism,  explained   and  illustrated,   to  the  mind  of  the   reader. 
The  Scriptural   constitution   of  the  church, — the  design   and 
use  of  baptism  as  a  sacrament  and  a  token  of  church   mem- 
bership,— the  command  of  Christ  respecting  it, — the  numerous 
passages  of  Scripture  which  cannot  be  consistently  explained 
without  admitting  the  right  of  infant  baptism, — the  ancient 
practice  of  family  baptism,  continued  in  the  Apostolic  age, — 
the  practice  of  the  Christian  church  from   the  earliest  period, 
etc.  etc.,  are  presented  in  a  manner  which  does  great  credit  to 
the   candor   and  faithfulness  of  the  author  and  to  the  compe- 
tency of  his  biblical  and  historical  learning.     To  the  defence 
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of  sprinkling  or  affusion  as  a  proper  mode  of  baptism  about 
one  half  of  the  volume  is  devoted.  The  philological  argu- 
ments from  the  import  of  fiamiQw,  as  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  by  the  Christian  fathers,  is  ably  conducted.  Every 
important  objection  to  tbe  author's  positions  throughout  the 
book  is  considered.  On  the  whole  we  regard  this  as  one  of 
the  best  discussions  of  the  whole  subject  which  Ave  have  seen. 
The  subjects  of  the  additional  essays,  embraced  in  an  appen- 
dix, are  "Names  given  in  Baptism,  Sponsors,  Confirmation, 
Baptismal  Regeneration,  and  the  action  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  in  respect  to  Baptism. 

15. — A  History  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  Genius,  and  Character  of 
American  Presbyterianism  :  together  with  a  Review  of 
"  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.  S.  A. ;  by  Chas.  Hodge,  D.  D.,  Prof  in  Theol. 
Sem.  Princeton,  N.  J."  By  William  Hill,  D.  D.  of 
Winchester,  Va.  Washington  City,  1839  ;  pp.  224. 
The  above  is  the  title  of  a  work  now,  as  we  understand,  in 
the  process  of  preparation.  The  first  No.  only  is  published. 
In  this  respect  the  author  has  adopted  the  order  pursued  by 
Prof.  Hodge,  who  is  also  preparing,  in  Nos.,  a  history  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  But  in  numerous  facts  and  authorities 
Dr.  Hill  is  at  variance  with  the  statements  of  the  latter  writer. 
Some  ten  years  since,  it  appears,  and  before  the  late  divi- 
sive measures  were  thought  of,  Dr.  Hill  commenced  his  re- 
searches, with  great  zeal,  preparatory  to  his  contemplated 
history.  To  excite  interest  in  the  subject,  and  to  elicit  fur- 
ther information  from  such  as  might  possess  it,  he  occasionally 
communicated  facts  and  statements  to  the  southern  papers, 
in  respect  to  the  origin  and  early  usages  of  Presbyterianism 
in  this  country,  which  were  quite  inconsistent  with  the  claims 
on  which  were  based  the  ''  Exscinding  Acts"  of  1837 — 8.  In 
the  mean  time  the  history  by  Dr.  Hodge  was  commenced, 
and  our  author,  finding  his  main  positions  assailed  in  the 
latter  work,  has  been  driven  to  a  new  and  more  thorough 
search  for  documents,  and  a  re-examination  of  facts  and  state- 
ments, in  respect  to  which  he  had  supposed  all  would  agree. 
The  result  is  the  commencement,  in  the  No.  before  us,  of  a 
history  which  promises  to  be  more  rich  in  materials,  and  bet- 
ter guarded  against  hasty  and  unsupported  positions,  than 
might  otherwise  have  been  expected.  The  portion  already 
published  is  chiefly  documentary,  and  contains  much  that  is 
curious  and  interesting,  not  to  Presbyterians  only,  but   to  all 
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who  find  pleasure  in  looking  back,  from  the  heights  to  which 
our  churches  have  been  raised  in  number  and  privilege,  to  the 
"  small  things"  of  their  beginning.  We  hope  the  venerable 
author  will  be  encouraged  to  proceed  in  his  useful  undertak- 
ing. By  age  and  experience,  he  is  perhaps  better  qualified 
for  the  task  he  has  assumed  than  any  man  to  be  found  in  the 
church  of  Avhich  he  is  an  honored  and  able  minister ;  and  no  one 
possesses  more  of  that  candor  and  fairness  which  fit  a  man  to 
write  the  history  of  his  own  times. 

16. — An  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  British  America  ; 
comprehending  Canada,  Upper  and  Lower,  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
the  Bermudas  and  the  Fur  Countries  ;  their  history  from 
the  earliest  settlement ;  theii  statistics,  topography,  com- 
merce, fisheries,  etc.  ;  and  their  social  and  political  con- 
dition j  as  also  an  account  of  the  manners  and  present 
state  of  the  aboriginal  tribes.  By  Hugh  Murray,  F.  R. 
S.  E.  In  two  volumes.  New-York :  Harper  and  Bro- 
thers ;  1840,  pp.  312,  290. 

These  volumes  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Family  Library. 
The  promise  of  the  title-page  is  kept ;  and  we  know  of  no 
work  which  presents  so  just  a  picture  of  British  America. 
The  first  volume  is  devoted  exclusively  to  Canada.  The 
topics  discussed  are  as  follows:  General  view  of  Canada  ;  the 
native  Indians  ;  its  history  under  the  French  ;  its  history  under 
the  British  ;  and  its  social  and  political  state.  The  chapter  on 
"  the  history  of  Canada  under  the  British"  is,  in  many  respects, 
the  most  interesting,  and  yet  it  is  the  least  satisfactory.  The 
account  which  it  gives  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  struggles 
to  which  it  led  on  our  northern  frontier,  is  evidently  colored. 
The  notice  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  late  difficulties 
in  the  administration  of  Lower  Canada,  hardly  does  justice  to 
the  subject. 

The  topics  of  the  second  volume  are  as  follows :  a  general 
view  of  the  maritime  provinces  ;  general  description,  history, 
social  and  political  state  of  Nova  Scotia  ;  New  Brunswick  and 
Prince  Edward,  Island  ;  Newfoundland ;  Bermudas ;  early 
discovery,  settlement,  recent  discoveries  and  present  state  of 
Hudson's  Bay  Territory;  general  Summary.  The  reader  will 
here  find  much  that  is  instructive  and  new,  on  subjects  which 
are  too  little  understood.  The  style  of  the  work  is  chaste, 
easy  and  dignified.  The  descriptive  part  is  particularly  well 
executed. 

SECOND   SERIES,   VOL.    IV.    NO.    II.  21 
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17. — A  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  American  Biblical  Repository, 
containing  Remarks  upon  a  Paper  in  that  Work,  by 
Professor  Stuart,  on  Original  Sin.  By  George  Payne, 
LL.  D.  Exeter,  (Eng.)     London,  1839,  pp.  20. 

This  Letter,  as  appears  from  the  author's  Preface,  was 
intended  for  the  pages  of  our  work,  "  that  the  individuals 
who  had  read  Mr.  Stuart's  statements  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  perusing  the  present  writer's  remarks  upon  them." 
Had  it  been  furnished  us  previous  to  its  publication,  we 
would  gladly  have  inserted  it. 

The  Paper  referred  to,  on  Original  Sin,  was  published  in  the 
Repository  for  April  and  July,  1839  ;  and  we  were  not  aware 
that  it  had  been  replied  to  in  England,  until  the  above  Letter, 
with  which  Dr.  Payne  has  been  pleased  to  honor  us,  was  re- 
ceived, near  the  first  of  June,  1840,  six  months  after  the  date 
of  its  publication,  and  quite  too  late  to  find  a  place  in  our  last 
No.  This  statement  is  made  as  due  to  those  of  our  English 
readers,  who,  having  read  Dr.  P.'s.  Remarks,  may  have  expect- 
ed to  see  them  republished  by  us.  The  respected  author, 
however,  has  kindly  assured  us  that,  after  so  long  a  delay  of 
their  transmission,  he  could  not  expect  them  to  appear  on  our 
pages,  excepting  in  the  form  of  a  notice.  But  we  should  re- 
gret to  dispose  of  so  respectable  a  production,  addressed  to 
ourselves,  by  a  bare  announcement  of  its  reception  ;  and  as 
we  do  not  care  to  engage  personally  in  this  discussion,  we 
have  submitted  the  Letter  to  Professor  Stuart,  the  state 
of  whose  health,  during  the  last  three  months,  has  not  al- 
lowed him  to  give  it  his  attention.  Should  he  favor  us  with 
further  remarks  on  the  subject,  we  shall  probably  accompany 
them  with  the  publication  of  the  substance  of  Dr.  Payne's 
pamphlet.  For  this  reason  we  give  no  account  of  his  argu- 
ment in  the  present  notice,  and  only  add  the  expression  of  our 
pleasure  in  the  candor  and  courtesy  with  which  he  has  con- 
ducted it. 


Nordheimer's  Grammar. 

We  take  pleasure  in  being  able  to  announce  that  the  long  ex- 
pected second  volume  of  Dr.  Nordheimer's  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar, which  treats  of  the  Syntax,  is  now  rapidly  advancing  to- 
wards completion.  On  account  of  the  fulness  with  which  every 
topic  is  discussed,  it  will  form,  probably,  a  volume  larger 
than  the  first.     It  will  be  published  in  November. 
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Robinson,  Prof.  Edward,  D.  D.,  on 
the  Jordan  and  its  valley  265. 

Rome,  history  of,  by  Keightley,  no- 
ticed, 488. 

S. 

Salisbury,  Edward  E.,on  the  Apos- 
tle John  299. 

Scotland  and  the  Scotch,  noticed  259. 

Scripture  and  Geology,  by  John  Pye 
Smith,  noticed  258. 

Sermons  on  different  subjects,  by 
Kirk,  noticed  262. 

Shepard,  Rev.  Prof.  Geo.,  on  man- 
ner in  the  preacher  78. 

Sidereal  Heavens,  the,  by  Dick,  no- 
ticed 251. 

Sinclair,  Catherine,  her  Scotland 
and  the  Scotch,  noticed  259. 


Smith,  Filzhugh,  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of,  noticed  260. 

Smith,  John  Pye,  D.  D.  his  Scrip- 
ture and  Geology,  noticed  258. 

Southgate,  Rev.  Henry,  his  Travels, 
noticed  257. 

Stowe,  Prof  C.  E.,  D.  D.,  on  the 
piety  of  the  early  Christians  91. 

Stuart.  Prof.  M.  on  future  punish- 
ment 1. 

T. 

Tappan,  William  B.  his  Poet's  Tri- 
bute, noticed  261. 

Tapyan,  Prof.  Henry  P.  his  Doc- 
trine of  the  Will,  noticed  253. 

Taylor,  Isaac,  his  Ancient  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Oxford  Tracts,  no- 
ticed 248 

Tour,  Narrative  of  a,  through  Ar- 
menia, etc.,  by  Southgate  257. 

Tracy,  Rev.  Joseph,  history  of  the 
Am.  Board  of  Com.  for  Foreign 
Missions,  noticed  485;  history  of 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church,  noticed  485. 

U. 
Upham,  Prof.   Thomas  C.  his   out- 
lines of  imperfect  and  disordered 
mental  action,  noticed  252. 

W. 

Wiggers,  G.  F.  D.  D.,  his  Augus- 
tinism  and  Pelagianism,  by  Em- 
erson, noticed  247. 

Will,  Doctrine  of,  by  Tappan,  no- 
ticed 253. 

Will,  Essay  on  the  power  of,  378. 
Note  by  the  editors  378  Volitions 
generic  and  specific  380.  Laws 
of   association  381.     Mind   in  a 

.  state  of  indecision  382.  Influence 
of  generic  volitions  383  Ruling 
passion  384  How  decided  385. 
Examples  386.  Instinctive  benev- 
olence 386.  Howard  387  His 
maxims  389.  Influence  of  ration- 
al benevolence  390.  Vindictive 
emotions  390.  Selfishness,  ambi- 
tion, etc.  391. 

Woods,  Rev.  Leonard,  D.  D.  on 
Cause  and  Effect  in  connection 
with  Fatalism  and  JFree  Agency 
217.  Same  subject  continued  and 
reply  to  "  Inquirer,"  467. 
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